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PREFACE. 


r INHERE  would  seem  to  be  no  apology  necessary  foi 
-*~  presenting  to  the  Public  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Fredekick  W.  Robertson. 

The  abiding  influence  of  his  published  writings  on 
all  those  readers  who  are  capable  of  being  interested  in 
spiritual  questions  and  in  Christian  experience,  has 
awakened  in  them  a  desire  to  know  more  of  his  career. 

Constant  allusions  made  in  the  Public  Press  and  in 
Reviews  to  his  pre-eminence  as  a  Preacher,  —  the  wide 
diffusion  of  his  Sermons  not  only  over  this  Kingdom 
but  also  over  part  of  the  Continent  and  of  America,  — 
the  interest  in  his  teaching,  which  now  (more  tlian 
twelve  years  after  hia  death)  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing,  have  led  men  to  ask  whether  his  life  corre- 
sponded to  the  Ideal  pictured  in  his  writings,  —  whether 
his  private  letters  would  be  wortJiy  companions  of  his 
public  utterances. 

The  friends  who  lived  with  him  and  loved  him — ■ 
his  Congregation,  and  especially  those  Workingmen 
of   Brighton   witli   whom   he   was   connected  —  have 
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long  and  eagerly  wished  to  have  some  record  of  his 
life. 

Those  on  the  other  hand  who  knew  him  not,  but 
who  since  his  death  have  learned  to  reverence  him  as 
their  Teacher,  — who  have  found  in  his  sermons  a  Uving 
source  of  Impulse,  a  practical  direction  of  Thought,  a 
key  to  many  of  the  problems  of  Theology,  and  above 
all  a  path  to  Spiritual  Freedom,  —  these,  with  an 
amonnt  of  feeling  rarely  given  to  one  personally  un- 
known, have  hoped  to  possess  some  more  intimate  me- 
morial of  him,  without  whose  life  they  had  not  lived. 

For  these  reasons  this  Book  has  been  undertaken. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Robertson's  Letters  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  importance.  They  seemed  to  add 
a  persona!  interest  to  liis  Sermons,  to  explain  fully  his 
mode  of  thought,  to  indicate  the  source  and  progress  of 
many  of  his  views,  and  to  supplement  his  general  teach- 
ing. They  are  full  of  tender  human  thought,  of  subtle 
and  delicate  feeling,  and  of  much  tried  and  suggestive 
experience. 

They  possess  also,  in  common  with  his  Sermons,  a 
peculiar  literary  interest.  This  interest  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  originality  of  their  ideas  as  in  the  mode  in  which 
these  ideas  are  represented.  The  choice  of  words  in 
them  is  remarkable.  There  is  sometimes  a  happy 
indefiniteness  which  belongs  to  and  which  suggests 
the  infinite  nature  of  tbe  things  discussed.  A  spirit 
pervades   them   which  influences  uncouscious!y   their 
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reader,  and  renders  him  receptive  of  their  truths,  by 
inducing  in  him  a  kindred  tone  of  heart.  Even  Robert- 
son's shght  sketches  of  an  idea,  traced  perhaps  in  a 
single  sentence,  contain  the  materials  for  a  finished 
composition.  If  he  is  not  a  Creator  he  is  eminently  a 
lucid  Interpreter  of  thought.  It  is  in  this  power  of  apt, 
logical,  and  striking  expression  that  the  chief  literary 
interest  of  his  writings  consists. 

I  cannot  but  believe  also  that  the  noble  truthful  life 
he  lived,  and  the  "very  courageous"  battle  which  he 
fought,  will  bav6  an  iniluence  as  real  and  as  helpful  as 
his  Sermons. 

The  inadequacy  with  which  this  Life  has  been  rep- 
resented cannot  be  more  a  subject  of  regret  to  his 
friends  than  it  is  to  myself.  The  fault  can  only,  per- 
haps, be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  love  and  rever- 
ence with  which  the  following  pages  have  been  written. 

I  have  to  thank  many  of  his  friends,  and  especially 
his  father,  Captain  Robertson,  for  their  assistance  and 
advice. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  letters 
written  from  the  Tyrol  to  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  col- 
lected in  the  firet  Appendix,  and  to  those  from  some  of 
his  friends  which  are  inserted  in  the  Text  and  in  the 
second  Appendix. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  regret  the  delay  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  book.  It  is  due  partly  to  my  absence  from 
England,  but  chiefly  to  my  desire  to  make  the  coUec- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Robertson's  letters  as  complete  as  possible. 
Tbe  arrival  of  new  matter  has  often  compelled  me  to 
recast  whole  chapters,  and  I  have  waited  for  months  in 
the"  hope  of  obtaining  an  important  Correspondence,  and 
found,  at  last,  my  hope  in  vain. 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
Imkoos,  SepL  IS,  1846. 
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Letters  from  May,  1838,  to  Juno,  1840. 

FREDEEICK  WILLIAM  ROBEETSON,  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Fredenck  and  Sa- 
rah Eofaerfcson,  was  born  February  3,  1816,  at  the 
house  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Robertson,  in  London. 
His  father,  who  is  still  alive,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Artillery.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Charles  Dews- 
bury  and  Hany,  won  frequent  "honorable  mention" 
in  the  Kaffir  war.  The  third,  Struan,  was  a  captain  in 
(he  Royal  South  Lincoln  Militia.  They  all  survived 
him,  but  before  be  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
bad  grieved  over  the  death  of  hia  three  sisters. 
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Tlie  first  five  years  of  hia  childhood  were  passed  at 
Leith  Fort.  In  1821,  his  father,  then  captain  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  retired  on  half  pay  in  order  to  attend 
to  the  education  of  his  children,  left  Leith  and  settled 
at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  There  he  personally  in- 
Btructed  his  son  for  four  years,  and  then  sent  him  to 
the  grammar-school  of  the  town,  nnder  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Richards. 

In  1S29,  the  family  went  to  Tours,  where  young 
Robertson  studied  the  classics  with  an  English  tutor, 
attended  a  French  seminary,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  In 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  his  father  re- 
turned to  England,  and  placed  the  boy,  now  nearly 
sixteen  years  old,  in  the  New  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams,  afterwards  Arch- 
deacon of  Cardigan, 

He  owed  much  to  the  careful  education  and  watch- 
fulness of  his  parents.  They  kept  him  apart  from  evil 
influences,  and  made  his  home  his  most  honored  recol- 
lection. This  seclusion,  and  the  books  he  was  induced 
to  read  in  childhood,  were  both  so  calcula,ted  to  devel- 
op his  character  in  a  true  iHrection,  that  he  mentions 
them  afterwards  in  some  MS.  notes,  written  at  Win- 
chester, as  two  of  the  special  mercies  with  which 
God  had  blessed  his  infancy.  The  loneliness,  which  ia 
more  or  less  the  lot  of  the  eldest  of  the  femily,  soon 
created  in  him  a  thoughtfulness  foil  of  imagination, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  supplied  him  with  the 
materials  for  a  silent  self-education.  But  on  this  ac- 
count he  became  neither  morbid  nor  unnatural.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  radiant  and  eager  child,  full  of 
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LOVE   OF   NATURE. 


healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  delighting  ui  air,  and  sun- 
light, and  active  exercise.  His  happy  childhood  at 
Leith  Fort  was  a  cherished  memory  of  his  ministerial 
life,  and  he  looked  hack  upon  it  with  a  pleasure  deep- 
ened by  the  necessarily  sedentary  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion.    In  1849  he  writes  from  Brighton :  — 

My  pony,  and  lay  cricket,  and  my  rabbits,  and  my  father* 
pointers,  and  the  days  when  I  proudly  carried  his  game-bag, 
and  my  ride  home  with  the  old  gamekeeper  by  moonlight  in 
the  frosty  evenings,  and  tbe  boom  of  tlie  cannon,  and  my 
father's  orderly,  the  artilleryman  who  used  to  walk  with  me 
hand-in-hand,  —  these  are  my  earliest  recollections. 

Even  at  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  notliing 
in  external  nature  which  did  not  ^ve  him  pleasure,  and 
awake  in  him  a  vivid  interest.  The  fresh  winds,  and 
sunlight,  and  clear  waters,  which  he  enjoyed  at  Leltb, 
seem  to  have  uifused  their  own  spirit  into  his  receptive 
organization.  He  wandered  over  the  country  with  an 
open  eye  and  heart,  and  found  in  every  walk  and  ride 
something  to  admire  and  to  love.  He  had  a  child's  af- 
fection and  reverence  for  animals,  and  especially  for 
birds.  He  studied  their  natural  history;  he  watched 
them  to  their  haunts ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  freedom  of 
their  life  as  if  it  had  been  his  own ;  he  even  began  a 
book  in  which  he  made  drawings  of  them,  with  notes 
on  their  habits  and  habitations.  Many  will  remember 
the  passage  in  one, of  his  lectures  on  Poetry,  in  which 
he  notices  with  enthusiasm  Wilson's  work  on  "  Birds," 
and  Waterton's  "  Wanderings,"  and  describes  with  the 
minuteness  of  affection  the  series  of  stuffed  birds  which 
illustrated  fiilconry  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  "  I  have 
visited,"  he  says,  "  the  finest  museums  in  Europe,  and 
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spent  many  a  long  day  in  watching  the  habits  (f  birds 
in  the  woods,  hidden  and  unseen  by  them ;  but  I  never 
saw  the  reproduction  of  life  tOl  I  saw  these." 

He  describes  himself,  in  boyhood,  "  as  iron  in  strength, 
broad  and  stout  '  He  excelled  in  manly  games  and 
athletic  exeicises  and  was  the  leader  of  all  the  daring 
exploits  of  his  companions.  To  this  he  joined  a  love  of 
reading  and  of  qmet  lemarkable  at  his  age.  On  the 
brightest  day  he  would  become  entranced  in  some  tale 
of  chivalry  or  imagination  which  charmed  him  into 
stillness.  He  loved  to  fancy  iiimself  a  knight  —  seek- 
ing adventure,  redressing  wrongs,  laying  down  his  hfe 
for  maidens  in  distress ;  and  often  for  hours  together 
the  ^^ividness  of  these  imaginary  pictures  would  sep- 
arate him  from  the  commonly  tlioughtless  activity  of 
a  boy's  life,  and  exile  him  from  his  companions. 
Lying  at  the  root  of  much  of  this  dreaminess,  was 
the  sensitiveness  of  nerve  and  feeling  wliich  so  strong- 
ly marked  and  influenced  his  whole  existence.  It 
.betrayed  its  presence '  during  boyhood  in  his  shy  and 
sometimes  defiant  manner,  and  in  a  settled  self-mis- 
trust, often  sinking  into  hopelessness.  "  Deficiency  of 
hope,"  he  says  himself,  "is  the  great  fiiult  of  my 
character." 

Such  a  temperament,  without  his  strong  will  and 
stem  sense  of  duty,  would  naturally  have  led  him  into 
idleness.  But  it  was  not  so  witli  him.  In  cliildhood 
he  learned  quickly,  and  mastered  fully  what  be  had 
learnt.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  in  later  years 
he  could  recall  with  ease  page  after  page  of  books 
which  he  had  not  read  since  his  boyhood.  But  this 
power  never  stole  from  him  his  conviction  that  perse- 
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veraiice  in  labor  was  tlie  only  foundation  of  r(;al 
knowledge.  Hg  was  an  intense  worker.  He  never 
left  a  subject  till  lie  had  done  his  utmost  to  exhaust  it, 
and  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  At  the  Academy 
in  Edinburgh,  his  toil  was  incessant,  and  he  soon  took  a 
high  place  in  his  class.  Though  without  the  advantage 
of  previous  training  in  the  lower  forms,  he  gained  at 
the  end  of  the  session  the  first  prizes  for  Latin  verse, 
English  prose,  the  French  language,  and  French  recilar 
tation,  and  contested  so  sharply  the  prize  ^ven  to  the 
best  Greek  scholar,  tliat  the  decision  was  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Sandford,  who  gave  it  in  favor  of  the  Dux  of  the 
Academy  —  George  MoiicriefF,  with  whom,  as  boy  and 
man,  Robertson  maintained  an  unbroken  friendship. 

All  this  success  surprised  no  one  more  than  himself; 
he  continually  wrote  home  in  depreciation  of  his  work. 
This  self-disti'ust  made  hira  even  then  acutely  conscious 
of  small  erroi's.  In  composition  he  magnified  slight 
failures  in  the  rhythm  and  style  of  a  sentence  into 
grave  faults ;  be  was  intolerant  of  a  misplaced  stop ;  he 
shrank  with  all  the  over-subtle  purism  of  a  hoy  from  a 
mispronunciation  or  an  antiquated  pronunciation  of 
words.  He  caii-ied  this  humihty  and  sensitiveness  into 
morals ;  the  slightest  deviation  from  truthfulness  in 
words  or  trutifalness  in  action  was  abhorrent  to  liis 
nature.  His  mother  said  of  him,  "  I  never  knew  him 
tell  a  lie";  and  he  would  I'ather  have  lost  every  prize 
at  the  Academy,  tlian  owe  one  to  foreign  help  or  to  the 
usual  aid  which  boys  seek  from  translations. 

The  principal  of  the  Academy  soon  recognized  the 
character  he  bad  to  deal  with,  and  gave  him  rcjieated 
encouragement,  and  of  this  he  spealts  with  gratefid  ap- 
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preciation.  Without  sympatliy  he  would  have  been 
hopeless,  although  he  would  not  have  ceased  to  work ; 
for  there  was  mingled  in  him  the  -A'cmanliness  which 
seeks  for  external  help,  and  the  maniijiess  which  per- 
forms a  duty  even  in  loneliness.  To  romance,  sensi- 
livenesa,  delicacy,  humility,  great  gentleness,  he  added, 
even,  at  this  early  age,  a  practical  view  of  life,  cahn 
good  sense,  steady  adherence  to  right,  unselfishness,  and 
a  courage  at  once  enthusiastic  and  prudent.  Two  let- 
ters, written  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  to  his 
mother  and  brother,  shortly  after  the  ciiolera  appeared 
at  Edinburgh,  will  illustrate  some  of  these  points  of 
character :  — 

Fcbrunry  2S,  IS32. 

Mt  dbab  Mothi;r,  —  You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension concerning  the  cholera,  as  the  cases  here,  upon  aj 
average,  are  one  a  week,  or  soraetliing  of  that  kind.  If, 
however,  it  should  increase  in  violence,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  remain  here.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  bring  in- 
fection home,  and  it  would  be  extremely  selfish  to  bring  oth- 
ers into  danger  merely  for  my  own  private  safety.  In  the 
next  place,  instead  of  escaping  it,  I  might  only  rush  into 
danger  in  my  journey.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  because  I 
kept  a  good  place  at  first  in  my  class,  the  Eector  said  to 
several  persons  that  he  expected  me  to  be  second  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  He  will,  I  am'  sorry  to  say,  soon  find  out  his 
mistake,  as  I  am  terribly  behindhand  in  several  things. 
Ten  o'clock,  p.  si.  —  I  liave  just  finished  fagging  hard  for  to- 
morrow. 

July  2,  1832. 

Mt  beak  Brother,— Tell  papa  that  my  suspicions  about 
the  French  composition  prize  were  but  too  well  founded ;  for 
this  morning.  Monsieur  Braed,  after  I  had  endeavored  for 
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a  long  lime  to  get  it  out  of  him,  acknowledged  thiit  lie  liad 
given  the  prize  to  Moncrieff.  lie  then  put  me  in  a  very  try- 
ing situation,  by  asking  me  to  recite  it  (Moncrieff's)  on  the 
exfiihition  day.  I  told  him  I  could  not  decide,  but  would 
give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  Though  it  is  hard  upon  rae 
to  be  thus  made  the  herald  of  my  own  defeat,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  comply,  partly  for  Moncrieff's  sake,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  am  determined  that  whatever  I  feel,  it  shall  not  be 
visible.  A  few  days  ago  the  Academical  Club,  or  rather  a 
deputation,  waited  on  the  Eector  to  announce  tine  decision 
upon  the  English  verses  given  in  a  long  time  ago.  The  sev- 
enth, sixth,  and  fifth  classes  were  summoned  ihto  the  Eeotor's 
class-room,  and  the  prize  was  decided  to  have  been  gained 
by  Terrot  in  my  class.  After  he  had  recited  his  verses,  we 
were  teld  that  all  the  other  copies  wHcli  bad  been  ^ven  in 
were  very  meritorious,  but  that  the  two  next  in  merit  to  Ter- 
rot'a  were  so  equal,  that  they  had  been  unable  to  decide  be- 
tween them.  I  was  astonished  by  hearing  my  motto  read 
out  as  one  of  them,  and  still  more  so  when  I  was  called  upon 
to  recite  them.  Imagine  me  standing  elevated  upon  the 
Rector's  platform,  and  feeling  more  like  a  criminal  than  any- 
thing else.  I  trembled  so  violently  that  I  could  not  hold  the 
paper  steady,  and  do  not  know  how  I  managed  to  get  to  the 
end.  The  deafening  claps  of  the  boys  were  the  first  thisg 
that  brought  me.to  my  senses.  I  cannot  imagine  what  I  shall 
do  when  I  recite  the  French  in  the  public  hall  with  several 
hundred  spectators,  when  I  felt  so  uncomfortable  by  just 
reading  before  a  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  most  of  whom  I 
knew,  the  masters,  and  a  few  of  the  directors,  and  the  Aca- 
demical Club. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  left  the  Academy,  and, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Terrot,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ed- 
inburgh, attended  the  various  classes  at  the  University, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen   returned  home,  bringing 
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with  liim  a  large  aaioant  of  multifiirious  knowledge  and 
many  memories  of  a  pleasant  life  and  profitable  study, 
Of  bis  genera]  reading  at  Edinburgh  there  is  no  record, 
but  he  had  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  practical  chemis- 
try and  physical  geography.  There  remains  among  his 
papers-  a  MS.  book  full  of  notes  of  Professor  Jamieson'a 
lectures,  and  illustrated  by  drawings,  which  manifest 
the  artistic  talents  which  he  afterwards  cultivjited,  and 
then,  when  he  had  attained  to  some  excellence,  charac- 
teristically despised. 

But  his  interest  in  all  these  things  was  small  in  com- 
panson  with  his  enthusiasm  for  a  military  life.  This 
was  literally  bom  with  him.  At  Leith,  before  he  was 
five  years  old,  hedrank  in,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
boy,  the  intoxicating  aroma  of  his  father's  profession. 
"  I  was  rocked  and  cradled,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  roai-  of 
artilleiy,  and  the  very  name  of  such  things  sounds  to 
me.  like  home,  A  review,  suggesting  the  conception 
of  a  real  battle,  impresses  me  to  tears ;  I  cannot  see  a 
regiment  nianceuvre,  nor  artillery  in  motion,  without  a 
choking  sensation." 

The  traditions  of  his  family  suggested  and  fostered 
this  passionate  love  of  arms.  The  conversation  at  home 
was  full  of  recollections  of  bivouac  and  battle,  and  of 
the  daring  exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  was  his 
father's  personal  Mend.  He  writes  from  the  Academy 
to  his  brother,  begging  tliat  the  miniature  fort  in  the 
garden  at  home  might  not  be  blown  up  till  he  arrived. 
He  argued  daily  with  his  French  masters  on  military 
engineering.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  on  leaving  Edin- 
burgh, tlie  secret  wish  of  his  heart  to  enter  the  army 
had  grown  into  a  settled  purpose.     This  was  not,  how- 
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ever,  tlie  intention  of  his  fiitlier,  who  considered  that 
the  character  of  his  son,  and  his  deep  religious  feeling, 
were  unfitted  for  a  barmck  hfe.  The  Chni'ch  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  liim  as  a  profession ;  but  his  an- 
swer was  decisive,  —  "Anything  but  that:  I  am  not 
fit  for  it." 

He  wa5  then  (1833)  articled  to  Mr.  Boston,  a  solici- 
tor at  Bury  St,  Edmunds,  and  passed  a  yeai-  in  his  office . 
But  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  work  broke  down  his 
health ;  and  Captain  Robertson  discovered  that  h^ 
son  had  adopted  a  profession  which  he  detested,  only 
through  a  feeling  of  chivah'ous  obedience.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  be  should  follow  tlie  bent  of  his  genius. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Horse  Guards  for  a 
commission.  It  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  age.  But 
his  mother's  family  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  do 
the  King,  when  Prince  William,  some  service,  and  the 
refusal  was  retracted.  His  name  was  placed  upon  the 
list  for  a  cavalry  regiment  serving  in  India.  He  was 
enraptured,  and  immediately  began  to  study  for  his 
profession  vnth  enthusiasm.  He  went  to  stay  with  his 
brother  in  the  Engineers,  at  Chatham,  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  practical  engineering.  His  whole  soul  was  in 
his  work.  He  recalls  in  later  letters  that  time  ;  —  "  On 
that  road  I  had  walked  and  ridden,  0,  liow  often!  ex- 
ulting in  the  future,  fearless,  full  of  hope,  and  feeling 
the  perfection  of  the  present,  —  days  when  I  was  prodi- 
gal of  happiness." 

A  spirit  so  buoyant  and  enthusiastic  fitted  hmi  well 
for  tlie  ai-my,  and  he  became  a  first-rate  rider,  a  good 
shot,  and  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He  omitted  noth- 
ing hkely  to  make  him  a  faithful  and  useful  officer.     In 
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hope  and  work  two  years  were  thus  passed  by,  during 
which  he  lived  with  his  family  at  Cheltenham.  There 
it  was  that  Captain  Robertson,  under  the  impression 
that  his  application  to  the  King  had  been  forgotten, 
again  proposed  to  his  son  the  profession  of  the  Church, 
and  again  was  answered  by  a  firm  refusal.  The  temp- 
tations to  which  he  would  be  exposed  n  the  a  v  were 
strongly  set  before  him,  but  1  e  oil  ot  bel  eve  that 
they  were  any  real  barriers -ifmi  st  1  s  e  tiinco  ntoit; 
on  the  contrary,  with  his  usual  des  re  for  on  e  pos  tive 
outward  evil  to  contend  w  th  1  e  m  gi  e  1  tl  it  t  was 
his  peculiar  vocation  to  hear  w  ness  to  God  to  s  t  the 
example  of  a  pure  and  Chr  st  an  1  fe  h  co  -p  to  be 
the  Cornelius  of  his  i-egiment  Tl  e  tr  ed  obedience 
of  an  ai-my  to  one  head,  bar  o  zed  tl  h  s  o  st  -ong 
conception  of  the  beauty  ot  ordei  and  the  d  m  ty  of 
duty.  All  the  impulses  of  I  s  chari  tei  to  self  acr  iice, 
chivalry,  daring,  romantic  idve  t  e  tl  e  c  nquest  of 
oppression,  the  living  of  life  nte  sel  1  e  looked  for- 
ward to  satisfying  as  a  sold  er  a  d  1  e  bel  e  e  1  that 
the  active  out-door  existence  of  a  can  pa  gn  v  th  its 
danger  and  excitement,  wo  Id  s  t  1  pi  J  s  cil  tem- 
perament, and  tend  to  neut  ahze  1  o  st  tut  onal  ner- 
vousness. 

Associated  in  remarkable  co  trast  w  h  h  s  viv  d  out- 
ward life  and  activity  at  tl  s  t  me  a  n  it  life, 
peculiarly  sensitive,  subtle  in  tl  o  ght  more  btle  still 
in  feeling,  full  of  poetry  and  ot  el  o  s  se  tnent  It 
was  impossible  to  express  in  piose  the  minuter  shades 
of  feeling  which  passed  over  his  heart  as  boyhood  grew 
into  youth,  and  he  began  at  this  period  to  read  poetry 
with  greater  eagerness,  and  to  write  verses.     His  own 
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efforts  are,  strange  to  say,  cliai'actemcd  by  almost  no 
imagination,  and  curiously  devoid  of  poetical  talent. 
The  influence  of  Pope,  of  whom  he  was  now  an  ardent 
admirer,  seems  to  have  clogged  all  his  attempts  at 
English  verse.  Striving  after  the  terseness  of  thought 
and  sharp  clearness  of  expression  which  mark  his  model, 
he  naturally  became  incapable  of  putting  into  verse 
delicate  dreams  of  intuitive  feeling.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  his  discoveiy  of  this  want  that  he  ceased  for  a 
time  to  read  Pope,  and  turned  in  preference  to  Bjtou 
and  Shakespeare. 

To  two  great  objects  —  the  profession  of  arms  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  the  service  of  Christ  in  that  pro- 
fession—  he  now  devoted  himself  wholly.  They  filled 
his  life,  and  for  both  of  them  he  read  carefully.  It 
marks  his  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  imme- 
diately, on  making  sni'e  of  his  Indian  commission,  he 
gave  liimself  up  to  preparation  for  service  in  that  coun- 
try. He  would-  have  thought  it  a  sin  against  truthiiil- 
ness  of  character,  if  he  had  adopted  a  career  without  a 
special  training  for  his  work.  With  this  purpose  he 
studied  tlie  eai'ly  history  and  geography  of  India,  and 
the  characters  of  its  various  populations.  He  mapped 
the  campaigns,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  strategi- 
cal movements  of  the  British  generals  in  that  country. 
The  fortunes  of  India,  and  the  constitution  which  the 
Enghsh  had  elaborated  for  their  large  dependency,  be- 
came familiar  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
fondly  he  recalled  at  Brighton  these  youthful  studies, 
how  he  followed  the  course  of  tho  Sikh  war,  and  read 
with  careinl  pleasure  the  exploits  of  Napier,  and  the 
story  of  Major  Edwardes's  career.      In  a  series  of 
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lectures  delivered  at  Brighton,  and  imfortunateJy  lost, 
he  treated  of  Christianity  as  it  would  come  mto  con- 
tact with  HindooJsm  with  the  same  wide  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  dealt  with  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  the  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Barbarian. 
The  seed  of  which  these  lectures  were  the  flower,  was 
sown  at  this  time. 

Parallel  with  his  military  reading,  in  rather  a  strange 
contrast,  ran  his  religious  reading.  Sometimes  both 
ghded  into  one  another,  as  when,  in  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing Christ's  kingdom,  ho  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  history  of  Indian  missions,  and  the  study  of 
the  reasons  of  their  small  success ;  and  with  a  rare  wis- 
dom, the  need  of  which  has  at  last  been  recognized, 
gained  all  the  information  accessible  to  him  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos.  At  other  times,  his  reading 
was  entirely  theological.  Towards  the  end  of  1836,  he 
seems  to  have  almost  given  up  the  hope  of  hearing 
fevorably  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and,  with  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  began  to  labor  at  books  on  Evidences 
and  on  Prophecy.  Then  again,  as  if  the  hope  of  a 
military  life  had  reawakened,  he  analyzed  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  In  his  commonplace  book  may  be  seen 
tho  fluctuations  of  the  mind  between  the  Chnrch  and 
the  Army  as  professions,  or,  at  least,  his  deshe  to  bring 
Christianity  into  a  soldier's  life. 

All  these  fiiir  hopes  were  destined  to  disappointment. 
Looking  back  now  on  his  career  as  a  clergyman,  and 
considering  the  wide  influence  which  his  published  sei^ 
mons  have  had  in  England,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
how  he  was  apparently  impelled  by  circumstances  into 
the  clerical  profession. 
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In  Slaivh  1837,  he  met  Mr.  Davies,  now  Vicar  of 
Tewkesbury,  at  the  house  of  a  common  fi^end  in  Chel- 
tenham. A  close  friendship  soon  sprung  up  between 
them.  Mr.  Davies,  heheving  that  he  saw  in  Robertson 
all  the  elements  which  would  form  a  successfiil  and  de- 
voted minister  of  the  Church,  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  entering  the  army.*  He  replied,  "  that  the 
matter  had  been  already  settled,  that  application  had 
been  made  long  ago,  and  interest  employed  to  obtain  a 
commission."  He  added,  "I  do  not  become  a  soldier 
to  win  laurels ;  my  object  is  to  do  good."  Mr.  Davies, 
however,  did  not  desist  till  he  had  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  to  allow  the  whole  matter  to  be  reconsidered. 
His  mind,  however,  remained  fixed  in  its  previous  res- 
olution.    Three  weeks  only  before  he  entered  Oxford 

"  Mr.  Davies  thus  relates  the  origin  of  their  friendship:  —  "  The  dangh- 
tec  of  Lady  Tranch,  at  whosa  house  I  met  my  friand,  h»d  been  seriously 
ill.  She  was  prevented  from  elaepingby  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  oneof  tha 
adjoining  houses.  This  house  iviis  Captain  Kobertaon'a.  A  letter  ivas 
Trritten  to  ask  that  the  dog  might  be  removed:  and  so  kind  and  acquiescent 
a  reply  was  returned,  that  Lady  Trench  called  to  express  h«r  thanks. 
She  was  much  struck  at  that  visit  by  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  eldest 
son,  and,  in  consequence,  an  iutimacy  grew  up  between  the  families." 

This  apparently  trivial  ciccumatanoe  is  mentioned,  because  in  one  of 
Mr.  Robertson's  papers  a  curious  allu^on  to  it  has  been  fonud,  whioli 
proves  that  this  intimacy  promoted  the  change  of  bis  profession.  He  is 
speRking  of  one  of  bis  favorite  theories  —  that  all  great  truths  consist  of 
twoopposites  which  are  not  oontradiotory.  "  All  is  free,"  he  says;  "  that 
[b  ^se ;  a!1  is  Kited,  —  that  is  felse.  All  things  are  free  and  fated,  —  that 
is  true.  I  cannot  overthrow  the  argument  of  the  man  who  says  that  every- 
thing is  fated,  or,  in  other  words,  that  God  orders  all  things,  and  cannot 
change  that  order.  If  I  had  not  met  a  certiun  person,  I  should  not  hava 
changed  my  profession;  if  I  had  not  known  a  certain  lady,  I  should  not 
probably  have  met  this  person:  if  that  lady  had  not  had  a  delicate  daugh- 
ter who  was  disturbed  by  the  bariiing  of  my  dog;  if  my  dog  had  not 
balked  that  night,  I  should  now  have  been  in  the  Dragoons,  or  fertilizing 
theeoil  of  India.  Who  can  say  that  these  things  were  not  ordered,  and 
that  apparently  the  merest  triflej  did  not  produce  failure  and  a  marred 
■xlsCeoce?  " 
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his  fathec  said  to  hiin,  "  I  think  you  had  bettor  recon- 
sider your  plans  and  enter  the  Church."  He  an- 
swered, energetically,  "  No,  never !  "  The  following 
day  he  met  Mr.  Daly,  now  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  at 
Lady  Trench's.  It  struck  him  as  singular  that  Mr. 
Daly  should  ask  him  so  soon  after  his  father's  sugges- 
tion, "  Whether  it  were  definitely  settled  that  he  slionld 
go  into  tlie  army  ?  "  After  some  conversation,  he  in- 
quired, "  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  "  Mr. 
Daly,  who,  much  impressed  by  his  unaffected  piety,  de- 
sired to  see  him  in  the  Church,  answered:  "Do  as 
your  father  likes,  and  pray  to  God  to  direct  your  father 
aright."  His  friends  also  at  Cheltenham  urged  the 
same  upon  him.  He  spoke  then  to  his  father,  and  left 
the  final  decision  in  his  hands.  With  a  romantic  in- 
stinct of  self-sacrifice,  which  transcended  the  homids  of 
prudence,  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  idea  of  his  ■^hole 
life.  Yet  he  would  scarcely  have  done  this  had  not  his 
strong  sense  of  duty  been  appealed  to  by  the  arguments 
of  his  friends,  and  had  not  his  characteristic  self-mistiiist 
disposed  him  to  believe  that  he  was  himself  the  worst 
judge  of  his  future  profession. 

His  fether,  after  anxious  consideration,  decided,  at 
last,  to  send  him  up  immediately  to  Oxford  with  Mr. 
Davies.  With  some  difficulty,  and,  through  the  inter- 
est of  Mr.  Churton,  who  wished  to  secure  him  for  hia 
college,  a  vacancy  was  found  for  him  in  Brazenose. 
He  wrote  home  to  state  this,  and  added,  with  evidently 
a  lingering  wish  for  the  army,  "What  shall  I  do?" 
He  shrank  with  deep  pain  from  completing  the  sacri- 
fice. But  his  father  wrote  to  say,  "  Accept  it "  :  and 
on  May  4,  1837,  he  was  examined  and  matriculated. 
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A  fortnight  afterwards,  tlie  long-expected  letter  came 
from  the  mihtary  secretary,  offering  him  a  cavahy  ciom- 
mission.  Had  it  arrived  three  weeks  sooner,  he  had 
never  entered  the  Chm-ch ;  but  arriving  after  liis  ma- 
triculation, his  fatlier  considered  that  God  had  directed 
the  circumstances,  and  the  commission  was  declined. 

He  was  now  twenty  years  old,  and,  accepting,  some- 
what sternly,  his  destiny,  lie  began  his  university 
career. 

Before  entering  on  residence,  he  spent  much  time 
with  Mr.  Davies,  They  walked  daily  together,  and  his 
friend,  anxious  lest  he  shoidd  have  forced  Ids  inclina- 
tions, asked  'him  frequently  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  what  Imd  been  done.  He  would  never  answer  di- 
rectly, but  only  quietly  reply,  "  Wait ;  some  day  I  will 
teil  you." 

"Often  (Mr.  Davies  writes)  when  passing  a  soldier  in  the 
street,  has  he  tightly  pressed  my  ai-m,  observing,  '■  "Well,  bo 
I  am  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  " ;  and  at  other  times, 
"  Poor  fellows,  they  are  hut  little  thou^iit  of;  few  care  for 
their  souls."  I  can  never  forget  the  feeling  and  energetic 
manner  ia  which  he  would  quote  at  length  the  passage  from 
Coleridge's  "  Sibylline  Leaves,"  dwelling  with  marked  em- 
phasis on  the  lines, 

As  if  fha  soldier  died  witliont  a  wonadi 

As  If  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  llie  wretch 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  hloodj  deods, 

Passed  off  to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  killed; 

As  though  ho  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

Bo  God  to  judge  liim. 

It  was  with  great  delight  that  he  told  me  that  the  applica- 
tion for  a  commission  had  been  successful,  for  it  would  not 
be  said  that  he  went  into  the  Churcli  because  he  could  not 
get  into  the  army. 
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During  the  summer  he  went  up  the  Wye,  and  visited 
Tu  te  I J  moonlight.  Mv.  Davies,  who  accompanied 
hn  le  bers  that  he  always  collected  the  servants 
of  the  seve  U  inns  to  evening  prayers,  and  recalls  his 
mtense  and  romantic  enjoyment  of  the  scenery ;  and 

Tet,  (continues  Mr.  Davies,)  with  all  this  poetical  sense  of 
life  and  nature,  I  oever  knew  any  one  who  took  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  life,  and  who  was  more  anxious  to  deal  in  a  man- 
ly and  Christian  way  witb  its  realities. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  I  never  knew  him  otherwise 
than  cheerful,  and  there  wore  times  when  his  spirits  were 
exuherant,  times  when  he  was  iit  the  mood  of  thoroughly 
enjoying  everything.  With  him  as  I  was,  daily  and  hourly, 
I  can  testify  that  he  was  a  constant  and  prayeiTuI  student  of 
his  Bible He  possessed  a  very  logical  mind,  and  in  ar- 
gument was  a  close  and  accurate  reasoner.  At  this  time,  he 
held  fiiTaly  vrhat  are  understood  as  evangelical  views,  and 
for  these  he  would  mildly  but  perseveringly  contend.  He 
advocated  strongly  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ  But 
one  who  was  more  free  from  the  shiliboleths-  of  a  party,  or 
more  abhorrent  from  anything  like  cant,  or  one  who  re- 
garded others  with  a  more  large-hearted  charity,  I  never 

In  October,  1837,  Mr,  Robertson  became  a  resident 
at  Brazenose.  With  his  deep  and  cultivated  interest  in 
all  the  var-iations  of  religious  opinion,  he  at  once  came 
into  contact  with  the  movement  which  engrossed  a  large 
portion  of  tho  most  remarkable  men  in  the  University, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Several 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr.  Robertson  to  join  this 
party.  He  had  himself  been  much  impressed  by  a 
I  of  Mr.  Newman's,  "On  Sin  after  Baptism," 
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dnd  the  contest  which  arose  in  his  mind  from  his  sense 
of  the  fervor  and  sincerity  of  religious  feeling  which 
marked  the  Tract  school,  and  his  own  instinctive  recoil 
fl-om  tlio  docti-ines  which  they  held,  resulted  in  a  state 
of  deep  mental  depression.  But  depression  never  at 
any  time  of  his  life  was  permitted  to  pass  the  point 
where  it  merges  into  intellectua!  or  spiritual  slothfiil- 
ness  ;  and  now,  as  always,  it  spurred  him  into  activity. 
He  hegan  immediately  to  study  critically  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  say  that  he 
had  not  gone  through  the  book  before  he  felt  satisfied 
that,  on  the  subject  of  baptism  at  least,  the  Tractarian 
school  was  in  error.  With  a  calmer  mind  than  before, 
he  now  endeavored  to  make  himself  master  of  Mr,  New- 
man's opinions,  and  to  i-efute  them.  His  copy  of  Tract 
90,  and  of  Dr.  Pusey's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
are  largely  annotated  by  his  answers  to  their  argu- 
ments. He  seems  to  have  read  carefiilly  about  this 
time,  as  hooks  bearing  on  the  whole  subject,  Collier's 
History,  Calvin's  Institutes,  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes,  and  many  of  the  replies  published  at  Oxford 
in  1838-39. 

From  the  main  conviction  with  regard  to  Mr.  New- 
man's opinions  which  he  then  attained  he  never  after- 
wards swerved.  But  he  did  not  join  then,  or  at  any 
time,  in  the  persecution  and  slander  with  which  the 
Tractarians  were  assailed.  He  invariably  spoke  bravely 
—  and  that  when  brave  speaking  was  dangerous  to  his 
position  —  in  behalf  of  their  manliness,  devotion,  and 
practical  work. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  convincing  himself  of  tha 
errors  of  the  prominent  school  at  Oxibrd.     He  endeav- 
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ored  to  counteract  its  influence  among  his  personal 
■i-innds,  by  setting  on  foot  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  and  conversation  on  tlie  Scriptures.  It  was  or- 
ganized, and  consisted  of  seven  members,  but  aflerlin- 
geriiig  througli  a  term  or  two  it  died  in  1839. 

The  necessity  of  an  accurate  and  critical  knowledge 
*if  the  Bible  became  more  clear  to  him  from  this  con- 
tact with  various  forms  of  religious  thought.  J\,  was 
his  habit,  when  dressing  in  the  morning,  to  commit  to 
memory  daily  a  certain-  number  of  verses  of  the  New 
Testament,  In  this  way,  before  leaving  the  University, 
he  had  gone  twice  over  the  English  version,  and  once 
and  a  half  tlirough  the  Greek.  With  his  eminent 
power  of  an-angeraent,  lie  mentally  combined  and  re- 
combined  all  the  prominent  texts  under  fixed  heads  of 
subjects.  He  said  long  afierwards  to  a  friend,  that, 
owing  to  this  practice,  no  sooner  was  any  Christian 
doctrine  or  duty  mentioned  in  conversation  or  sug- 
gested to  him  by  what  be  was  writing,  than  all  the 
passages  bearing  on  the  point  seemed  to  array  them- 
selves in  order  before  him. 

No  cliange  took  place  in  his  doctiinal  views,  which 
were  tliose  (£  the  Evangelical  school,  with  a  decided 
leaning  to  moderate  Calvinism.  They  were  mingled 
with  a  rare  charity  and  tolerance,  which  seem,  however, 
in  the  excitement  of  argument,  to  have  sometimes 
failed  Him.  He  took  a  large  interest  in  missionary 
work,  especially  in  that  among  the  Jews.  The  society 
mentioned  above,  for  the  short  term  of  its  existence, 
became  one  of  the  centres  of  correspondence  wLich  were 
established  in  England  with  the  leading  foreign  mission 
statioiis.     He  strove  to  interest  others  in  Christian  en- 
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terprise ;  but  iiis  enthusiasm,  though  not  frozen,  was 
chilled  by  the  apatSiy  aiid  coldness  of  Oxford.  To  his 
excitable  and  eager  temperament,  the  trim  system,  the 
"donnishness,"  which  gave  the  tone  to  the  life  and 
studies  of  reading  men,  were  dreary  and  sleepy,  and- too 
hedged  in  by  imelastic  rules.  With  the  Utopianism  of 
a  young  man,  he  could  not  at  first  see  that  a  large  and 
varied  society  must  be  governed  not  by  love,  but  by 
law ;  that  if  the  intellect  is  to  be  well  trained,  it  must 
be  restricted  to  a  few  subjects,  and  forbidden  to  travel 
over  wider  fields  till  it  has  gained  sufficient  power. 

His  Christian  fervor,  for  which  he  found  so  little  food 
in  Oxford,  he  maintained  by  bold  speaking  and  brave 
action. 

I  rejoice  to  think  of  him  {writes  one  of  his  friends)  as  I 
know  him  at  Osford, — warm,  and  generous,  and  noble- 
hearted  ;  conspicuous  for  talent,  irreproachable  in  conduct ; 
and,  what  was  most  of  all  valuable,  and  the  most  cheering 
subject  of  retrospect  now,  one  who  carried  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  without  fear,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  Christ  in  a  place 
which,  though  professedly  consecrated  lo  His  service,  offered 
perhaps  more  hindrances  than  helps  to  a  decidedly  Christian 
profession. 

He  read  steadily,  though  not  severely,  the  usual 
course.  On  every  side  bis  imagination  seems  to  have 
lured  him  away  from  the  confined  sphere  of  university 
reading  to  sTibjects  suggested  by  his  studies.  This,  and, 
I  imagine,  a  want  of  enthusiasm  for  collegiate  life  and 
reading,  born  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  real  profession 
of  his  heart,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  his  constitu- 
tional diffidence,  were  the  reasons  why  he  never  aspired 
to  collegiatf  honors.      At  first,  however,  he  plunged 
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eagerly,  too  eagerly,  into  work.  He  attended  lectures 
for  sixteen  hours  in  tlie  week.  He  mingled  with  his 
necessary  labors  the  recreation  which  na tin's!  history 
afforded  him.  He  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  wit, 
learning,  and  imagination  with  wliich  Dr.  Buckland 
charmed  his  geological  class.  Plato  lascinated  him 
The  poetry,  the  idealism,  the  complete  power  with  which 
the  Greek  philosophei"  used  the  most  perfect  organ  of 
human  thought,  delighted  a  mind  essentially  imagina- 
tive, and  a  taste  which  demanded  that  thought  should 
be  expressed  not  only  in  accurate,  but  in  polished  lan- 
guage. Yet  he  saw  the  defects  of  Plato,  and  turned 
to  Aristotle,  to  balance  the  scale  of  his  thought.  He 
studied  both  with  untiring  labor,  and  he  declared  many 
years  afterwards  that  their  writings,  with  those  of  Ed- 
wards, "  had  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood 
into  his  mental  constitution."  Aristotle  gradually  won 
a  great  influence  over  his  intellect,  and  it  is  possible 
agaui  and  again  to  ti'ace  in  his  sermons  niceties  of 
mental  distinction  which  owe  their  subtlety  to  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  "  Ethics."  With  tlie  study  of 
these  he  combined  that  of  Bishop  Butler's  works,  whose 
sermons  and  "  Analogy  "  he  seems  to  have  completely 
mastered.  Yet  he  never  lost  his  passion  for  Plato.  He 
mentions  him  as  — 

One  of  the  poets  who,  when  his  brain  was  tlirobbing,  and 
his  mind  incapable  of  odginating  a  thought,  and  his  body 
worn  and  sore  witii  exhaustion,  made  him  l;now  what  it  was 
to  feel  the  jar  of  nerve  gradually  cease,  and  the  darliness  in 
which  all  life  had  robed  iiself  to  the  imagination  become 
light,  discord  pass  into  harmony,  and  physical  exhaustion 
rise  by  degrees  into  the  consciousness  of  power.* 

'  Lectures  oh  Poetry,     Delivered  iit  Brighton, 
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Tliese  woi'ds  are  sufficient  to  mark  how  mucli  he 
owed  to  the  writers  whom  he  revered,  and  explain 
much  of  the  deep  depression  and  strong  excitement 
which  characterized  at  once  his  life  and  his  preaehhig 
in  after  yeai's.  If  many  a  time  his  own  imagination 
was  refreshed  and  kindled  by  that  of  another,  only  too 
often  aiso  for  health  and  mental  power  his  imagination 
dominated,  not  over  his  will,  but  over  his  nerves.  He 
was  not  subdued  by  the  sad  and  bitter  citations  of  his 
own  heart,  but  he  suffered,  and  suffered  tenibly,  in 
conquering  them. 

During  the  beginning  of  his  college  life,  the  poets 
which  seem  most  to  have  attracted  him  were  Shelley 
and  Coleridge ;  but  tlie  more  his  though tfuln ess  deep- 
ened, the  more  he  gave  to  Wordsworth  a  veneration 
which  increased  as  life  wore  on,  and  which  gained  addi- 
tional depth  from  the  respect  which  he  felt  for  tlie  po- 
et's character.  The  following  quotation  from  one  of 
his  lectures  on  Wordsworth  wiU  show  that  this  rever- 
ence took  root  at  an  early  period  in  liis  mind.  It  beara 
testimony  also  to  the  infiuence  which  Di-.  Arnold's  life 
had  exercised  over  him :  — 

I  reraeraber  myself  one  of  the  most  public  exhibitions  of 
this  change  in  public  feeling.  It  was  my  lot,  during  a  short 
university  career,  to  witness  a  ti'ansition  and  a  reaction,  or 
revulsion  of  public  feeling,  with  respect  to  two  great  men, 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  and  contmsted.  The  first 
of  these  was  one  who  was  every  inch  a  man,  —  Arnold,  of 
Rugby.  You  will  all  recollect  how  in  his  earlier  life  Arnold 
was  covered  with  suspicion  and  obloquy,  how  the  wise  men 
of  that  day  charged  him  with  latitudinarianism,  and  I  know 
not  with  how  many  other  heresies.  But  the  public  ojiinion 
altered,  and  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  read  lectures  nn  modern 
history. 
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Such  a  scene  had  not  been  seen,  in  Oxfoiii  beforo.  The 
lectui-e-room  was  too  small ;  all  adjourned  to  the  Oxford 
Theatre ;  and  all  that  was  most  brilliant,  all  lliat  was  most 
wise,  and  most  distinguished,  gathered  together  there.  He 
walked  up  to  the  rostrum  with  a  quiet  st«p  and  manly  dig- 
nity. Those  who  had  loved  him  when  all  the  world  despised 
him  felt  that,  at  last,  tie  hour  of  their  triumph  had  come. 
But  there  was  something  deeper  ihau  any  personal  triumph 
they  could  enjoy ;  and  those  who  saw  him  then  will  not  soon 
forget  the  lesson  read  to  them  by  his  calm,  dignified,  simple 
step,  —  a  lesson  teaching  them  the  utter  wdrthlessness  of  un- 
popularity or  of  popularity  as  a  test  of  manhood's  worth. 

The  second  occasion  was  when,  in  the  same  theatie,  Words- 
woith  came  forwaid  to  receive  hi^  honorarj  degi'ee.  Scarcely 
had  his  name  been  pionouneed  thin  from  three  thousand 
voices  at  onte,  there  bioLe  forth  a  burst  cf  applause,  echoed 
and  taken  up  again  and  agam  when  it  -leeraed  about  to  die 
away,  and  that  thnue  repeated  — a  cry  in  which  — 

Om  England  b  heart  and  Toioa  unita, 
Wlielher  she  hnil  the  wine  oup  or  the  fight. 
Or  bid  each  band  be  strong,  or  bid  each  hearl;  be  light- 
There  were  yoang  eyes  there  filled  with  an  emotion  of  which 
they  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed  ;  there  were  hearts  beating 
with  the  proud  feeling  of  triumph,  that,  at  last,  ihe  world  had 
recognized  the  merit  of  the  man  they  had  loved  so  long,  and 
acknowledged  as  their  teacher  ;  and  yet,  when  that  noise  was 
pi-oti'acted,  there  came  a  i-eaction  in  their  feelings,  and  they 
began  to  perceive  that  that  was  not,  after  ail,  the  true  reward 
and  recompense  for  all  that  Wordsworth  had  done  for  Eng- 
land :  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  noise  was  vulgarizing  the  poet ; 
it  seemed  more  natural  and  desirable  to  think  of  him  afar  off 
Id  his  simple  dales  and  mountmns,  tlie  high-priest  of  Nature, 
weaving  in  honored  poverty  his  songs  fo  liberty  and  truth, 
than  to  see  him  there,  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  bespattered 
with  applause.     Two  young  men  went  home  together,  part 
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et  the  way  in  silence,  and  one  only  gave  espression  to  the 
feelings  of  tlie  other,  when  he  quoted  those  well-known,  trite, 
and  often-quoted  lines,  —  lines  full  of  deepest  truth :  — 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  worldB  outweighs 
Of  stupid  atniars  and  of  loud  huzzas, 
And  more  true  joy  Maroellas  exiled  feels. 
Than  CiBsar  with  a  senate  at  his  haels. 

This  extract  will  ^ve  an  insight  into  the  manner  of 
his  life,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thought  during  his  col- 
lege cai-eer.  What  he  felt  for  Wordsworth  he  felt  for 
himself.  Popular  noise  and  feme  were  not  his  objects. 
He  lived  almost  in  seclusion.  He  was  not  extensively 
known  at  Oxford.  He  made  but  few  friends;  but 
those  whom  he  made  he  clung  to  tenaciously,  and  when 
tlie  circle  of  his  intimacies  was  completed  he  did  not 
seek  to  enlarge  it.  Few  exercised  much  influence  over 
him;  be  was  rather  the  centre  to  which  men  con- 
verged, the  magnet  by  which  they  were  atti-acted. 
His  acquaintance  might  have  been  extended  had  he 
joined  in  the  manly  sports  of  Oxford,  hut  lie  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  an  injury  which  he  received  in 
his  knee  at  an  early  period  of  his  residence.  The  weak- 
ness so  induced  continued  for  some  months,  and  he  nev- 
er mingled  in  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  University. 

He  joined  the  Union,  however,  on  his  entrance,  and 
spoke  frequently.  In  these  speeches  he  manifested  no 
great  oratorical  power.  They  were  chiefly  argumenta- 
tive. But  the  style  of  speaking  then  in  vogue  at  the 
Union  did  not  admit  of  any  display,  Mr.  Pavies  once 
accompanied  him  to  one  of  the  debates,  and  his  accouni 
of  it  is  interesting :  — 

On  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  I  paid  Rohci-tson  a  shorl 
visit  at  Oxford,  I  went  with  liim  to  the  Union.     He  was  t« 
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tenoi  of  his  observations  was  opposed  to  the  idea  thAt  theat- 
rical representations  could  legitimately  be  made  the  channel 
of  conveying  any  really  good  moral  influence  or  insfruetion. 
Eobertson  ivoa  answered  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  somewhat  sarcasiic  speech,  which  excited  much  laughter 
in  the  room.  With  considerable  circumlocution  and  innuendo 
he  was  describing  a  certain  personage  to  whose  influence  he 
probably  thought  Robertson  had,  in  his  observations,  given 
too  much  consideration,  when  Robertson  said  in  my  ear, 
"Why!  the  man  is  describing  the  Devil!" 

It  is  not  strange  that  lie  did  not  seek  oratorical  dis- 
tinction, for  it  was  bis  habit  to  elieck  the  dominant  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  when  it  led  to  outwai'd  brilliancy, 
and  he  felt  at  this  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdue 
imagination  in  order  to  gain  accuracy  in  arj^ument. 
Neither  did  he  make  any  attempt  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  which  Oxford  held  out  for  those  things  in  whioh 
he  had  succeeded  in  Edinburgh.  Once  he  sent  in  a 
poem  for  the  Newdigate,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Yei 
beneath  all  this  reticence,  his  enthusiasm,  his  vigor,  his 
overflowing  imagination,  and  exceeding  vivid  sense  of 
life,  flowed  like  a  stream  of  fire. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  clearness,  force,  and  fulness  of 
tliought  which  marked  his  later  eloquence,  were  owing 
to  this  wise  self-restraint.  He  did  not  waste  energy 
when  his  energy  had  not  sufficient  materials  to  enable 
him  to  exhaust  a  subject.     Moreover,  even  at  that  time 
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he  dreaded  the  temptations  of  public  honor  and  popular 
applause.  How  clearly  lie  saw  tliese  dangers,  and  liow 
sensitively  he  shrank  from  them,  may  he  seen  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  mother,  written  from  Bi-azenose,  on  hearing 
of  the  gi-eat  success  of  one  of  his  friends  as  a  preacher 
at  Cheltenham.  It  reads  like  a  presentiment  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  himself  was  to  he  placed.  The  opin- 
ions he  expresses  were  held  by  him  afterwards  with  ten- 
fold force  at  Brijjhton :  — 


My  deak  little  Mother,  —  I  iieai'  of  M 's  enthu- 

siastie  reception  at  Cheltenham.  I  do  believe  the  station  of 
a  popular  preacher  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  on  eartli :  a 
man  in  that  position  does  not  stop  to  soberly  calculate  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little  is  done  when  there  appears  a 
great  effect,  nor  to  consider  how  immense  is  the  diffci-enos 
between  deeply  affecting  the  feelings  and  permanently  cliang- 
ing  the  heart.  Tiie  preacher  who  causes  a  great  sensation 
and  excited  feeling  ia  not  necessarily  the  one  who  will  receive 
the  reward  of  shining  as  the  stars  forever  and  forever,  be- 
eaase  he  has  turned  many  to  righteousness.  Misery  is  a 
trial,  but  it  makes  this  world  undejirable,  and  persecution 
estranges  a  man  from  resting  on  earthly  friends,  and  forces 
him  to  choose  One  whom  he  would  never  have  chosen  if  any 
other  had  offered ;  but  prosperity  makes  earth  a  home,  and 
popularity  exalts  self,  and  invites  compliance  to  the  world. 
It  is  the  old  sfory  of  one  winter  in  Capua  cfFecilng  a  ruin 
for  Hannibal,  which  neither  the  snow  of  the  Alps,  nor  the 
snB  of  Italy,  the  treachery  of  the  Gauls,  nor  the  prowess  of 
the  Romans,  could  achieve. 

So  passed  his  life  at  Oxford,  a  silent,  self-contained, 
progressive  life.  There  are  no  materials  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  and  those  who  have  loved  him  in  life  and 
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who  love  liim  now  in  death  must  fill  up  tlie  void  from 
the  few  extracts  from  lettei-s  which  follow  this  chapter, 
and  from  the  scattered  hints  which  will  be  found  in  the 
letters  which  lis  wrote  from  Brighton.  Two  of  these 
letters,  written  to  a  young  fnend  wlio  was  about  enter- 
ing college,  ai-e  so  valuable  as  his  own  judgment  on  his 
academical  career,  and  so  interesting  as  the  view  which 
his  manhood  took  of  his  youth,  that  they  are  inserted 
here  in  full :  — 

B  Montpelisr  TerraoB,  Brighton:  June  E,  1E517 

Mr  DEAR  KE^^■^fIO^',■ — It  ja  with  some  reluctance  that  I  write 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  studies  ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  I 
have  no  right  to  give  an  opinion  ;  and,  in  the  next,  I  quite 
feel  the  truth  of  what  yon  say  in  your  letter  to  your  mother, 
that  none  can  decide  for  you  a  question  with  all  the  bearings 
;  but  yourself  can  be  acquainted.  She  is  ex- 
lis,  however,  (hat  you  should  decide  rightly,  and 
i  to  ask  what  I  think.     So  I  am  sure  you 
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of  the  plan,  bticause  his  own  ;  will  infallibly  find  that  ripened 
experience  will  Dot  approve  the  line  chosen,  inasmuch  as,  be- 
ing untravellecl  by  him,  he  only  selects  it  by  guess.  Diffi- 
culties break  his  ardor ;  he  cannot  stiuggle  iiith  a  difficulty 
while  half  sceptical  as  to  the  unalterable  necessity  of  over- 
coming it;  and  at  last,  having  read  de  otmiihus  rebus  et 
qtdbusdam  aliis,  he  finds  that,  whatever  he  may  have  got  of 
bitter  experience,  one  thing  he  has  not  got,  and  that  is  the 
steady  habit  of  looking  forward  to  a  distant  end,  and  unalter- 
ably working  on  it  till  he  has  attained  it,  —  the  habit,  in  short, 
of  never  beginning  anything  which  is  not  lo  be  finished.  At 
college  I  did  what  you  are  now  going  to  do,  —  had  no  one  to 
advise  me  otherwise;  was  rather  encouraged  in  it  by  re- 
ligious people,  who  are  generally  —  at  least,  the  so-called 
religious  —  the  weakest  of  mankind  ;  and  I  now  feel  I  was 
utterly,  mournfully,  irreparably  wrong.  The  excitement  of 
theological  controversy,  questions  of  tlie  day,  politics,  gleams 
and  flashings  of  new  paths  of  learning,  led  me  at  full  speed 
for  three  years,  modifying  my  plans  perpetually.  Now  I 
would  give  200/.  a  year  to  have  read  on  a  bad  plan,  chosen 
for  me,  but  steadily. 

3,  Oriel  Terraee:  March  16, 1862? 

Mr  DEAR  Kennion,  —  It  seems  to  me  that  your  plan 
wouid  be  a  good  one  for  passing  your  vacation.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  French  wDl  be,  oa  the  whole,  more  val- 
uable to  yon  than  German ;  indeed,  German  literature  and 
theology,  as  they  are  at  present,  open  out  lo  the  mind  such 
dark  vistas  of  doubt  and  Pyrrhonism,  tliat  I  think  you  would 
be  wise  in  postponing  the  study  for  some  years.  1  am  sure 
you  are  right  in  devoting  yourself  to  mathematica.  More 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  study,  1  heheve  they  form  a  mascu- 
line and  healthy  tone  of  mind  But  I  fancy  that  you  will 
find  no  ^eetores  in  Pins  on  the  subject,  —  if  by  lectures  you 
mean  public  ones.     Privatt,  leasons  from  professors  may,  of 
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course,  be  obtained  ;  only  it  seems  to  me  you  would  get  these 
more  satisfactorily  thvougb  the  medium  of  English,  as  part  of 
your  mathematical  time  would  be  expended  in  mastering  the 
French  terms. 

One  thing,  ho«'ever,  I  would  strongly  recommend,  not  lo 
put  yourself  down  in  Paris,  or  anywhere  else  abroad,  ulojte. 
I  tried  this  once  in  Oxford,  during  a  long  vacation,  thinking 
to  have  more  uninteri'upted  time  for  study,  and  found  the 
plan  a  perfect  failure.  The  mind  loses  its  tension  for  want 
of  society,  its  interest  in  its  studies,  and  tliat  healthy  feeling 
of  freshness  which  comes  from  alternatiag  study  with  conver- 
sation. And  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  good  for  a  mind 
like  yours.  The  best  way  of  learning  French  is  to  get  domi- 
ciled in  a  respectable  French  family,*  where  (here  is  not  an- 
other Englishman.  Not  in  one  of  those  pensions  which  are 
common  in  Paris,  and  filled  with  English  ;  hut  a  private 
house,  where  you  are  forced  into  the  expression  of  your  ideas 
and  wants  in  French,  if  they  are  to  be  expressed  at  all.  If 
this  plan  should  suit  you,  I  would  write  to  a  friend  in  Paris 
who  could  give  me  information  on  tliis  subject,  and  would 
afterwards  give  you  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lovett,  the  English 
clergyman  there,  an  excellent  man.     Pray  let  me  know  this. 

At  the  same  time  this  occurs  to  me  as  a  piece  of  truth 
which  I  myself  learned  too  late.  Tour  object  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  mental  disoiphue,  —  not  merely  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Do  not  aim  at  too  much.  Mathematics,  classics, 
and  theology,  are  your  work  for  three  or  four  years  to  come, 
and  I  would  bend  my  energies  rather  upon  acquiring  these 
thoroughly  than  scattering  my  efforts  over  a  large  surface.  I 
well  know  the  discouragement  which  there  is  in  feeling  how 
little  of  all  that  can  be  known  is  within  our  grasp,  and  the 
temptation  which  there  is  to.  try  a  hundred  new  fields  of 
knowledge.     But  the  man  who  succeeds  in  life  is,  allowing 

»  He  bad  himseJf  spent  some  months  in  n  French  fnmily  in  Panfl  whiU 
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for  the  proverbial  exaggeration,  generally  tlie  man  unius  K- 
hri.  Life  is  very  short ;  and  the  painter  must  not  hope  to 
be  a  gijod  seaman  ;  nor  is  the  clergyman  to  pine  because  he 
cannot  be  ihe  man  of  literatwe.  I  would  not  be  anxious 
about  German  at  all,  but  put  it  i-esolutely  aside  till  my  col- 
lege career  should  be  over.  It  can  be  acquired  in  after  life. 
Hebrew,  Italian,  and  German  I  learned  after  leaving  the 
University,  and  now  that  I  have  them,  I  do  not  set  nmch 
value  on  Ibera.  As  to  Freuch,  if  you  can  convenienfly  spend 
Borne  months  in  the  country  now,  in  conjunction  with  your 
pursuit  of  other  things,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not.  Only,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  these  things.  It  is 
Burprising  how  little' tliey  tell  on  the  great  work  of  life.  I 
am  at  this  moment  preparing  for  a  lecture,  or  lectures,  which 
I  am  to  give  on  poetiy  and  the  poet's  character  at  the  Phi- 
losphical  Institution,  It  is  true  it  is  only  tire  gathering  up 
of  ideas  that  have  been  in  my  mmd  unsp  iken  for  years ;  bat 
I  have  sighed  agam  and  agam  to  feel  hon  much  I  have  to 
reject  as  unfit  for  e\en  an  enlightened  audience,  and  in  a  lec- 
ture expressly  on  the  topic  and  how  many  days  and  yeara 
have  been  spent  in  awjuinng  and  pondering  over  thoughts 
that  will  never  tell  m  this  world,  and  perhips,  never  will  he 
even  communicated  If  I  were  to  put  what  I  mean  in  the 
shape  of  advice,  derived,  too  fiom  experience,  I  would  say 
this  ;  Take  care  that  Ihe  mind  does  not  lecome  too  fastidious 
and  refined.  It  is  not  a  blessing,  but  a  hinderance  in  the 
work  of  life.  For  a  clergyman  who  has  to  deal  with  real 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  believe  it  perfectly  possible  for 
too  much  of  a  literary  turn  to  mar  his  usefulness,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  it  gives  him  more  keen  sensitiveness  in  perceiving 
that  it  is  marred.  For  this  reason,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I  should  be  anxious  to  give  to  life  as  much  the  aspect  of  re- 
ality as  possible,  which  a  student's  life  is  apt  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  I  would  read  for  honors,  and  sacrifice  everything 
which  interfered  with  this.     But  in 
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vary  this  with  systematic  visiting  of  the  poor,  which,  mora 
ttan  anything  else,  brings  a  man  into  contact  with  the  actual 
and  the  real,  and  destroys  fanciful  dreama. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  warm  and  kind  remarks 
about  myself.     I  would  gladly  think  them  true. 

As  a  coiiti'ast  to  the  above  letters,  so  defined  in  view 
and  expression,  and  exhibiting  a  mind  settled  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  fact  and  thought,  the  following  letter,  fall 
of  the  ferment  of  a  young  man's  heart,  is  interesting, 
and  especially  so  in  the  dearth  of  all  materials  out  of 
which  a  clear  conception  of  his  college  lifts  can  be 
formed.  It  suggests  more  tiian  it  says.  It  makes 
plain  that  he  could  not  have,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written,  pursued  those  plans  of  study  which  his  matured 
manhood  looked  back  to  as  the  wisest.  It  is  at  once 
touching  and  strange  to  find  in  it  the  old  passion  for 
arms  developing  itself  in  such  an  impractical  and  ro- 
mantic compromise  between  his  destiny  and  his  desire. 
It  shows  how  near  had  been  his  escape  from  the  school 
of  Mr.  Newman,  which  at  first  had  not  only  allured  his 
tastes,  but  had  also  ministered  fuel  to  his  passionate  in- 
stinct for  self-sacrifice.  In  its  evangelical  fervor  may 
be  seen  how  liable  during  his  youth  he  was  to  strong 
reactions.  The  almost  fierceness  with  which  he  speaks 
against  the  Tract  School  is  proof  in  him  of  the  strength 
of  the  attraction  it  possessed  for  him,  just  as  afterwards 
at  Brighton  his  attacks  on  Evangelicalism  are  proof  of 
the  strength  with  which  he  once  held  to  that  form  of 
Christianity,  and  the  force  of  the  reaction  with  which 
he  abandoned  it  forever.  Out  of  these  two  reactions, 
—  when  their  necessarily  ultra  tendencies  had  been 
mellowed  down  by  time,  emerged  at  last,  the  clearness 
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and  the  just  balance  of  principles  with  which  he  taught, 
during  1848  and  the  following  years,  at  Brighton.  He 
had  probed  both  scliools  of  theolo^cal  thought  to  their 
recesses,  and  had  found  them  wanting.  He  spoke  of 
what  he  knew  when  he  protested  against  both.  He 
spoke  also  of  what  he  knew  when  he  publicly  recog- 
nized the  Spirit  of  all  Good  moving  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  opinions  he  believed  to  be  erroneous. 

Braaenoso,  Osford. 
ICfearly  ISiO:  two  or  Uirea  monllis  befoi-a  he  was  ordained,) 

My  dear  Fatuek,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letttr, 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  answering  it,  as  I  shall  be 
very  much  occupied  the  next  few  days.  Mr,  Keary's  kind 
offer*  is  a  very  tempting  one,  as  he  is  a  man  I  should  much 
like  to  ieam  from.  But  for  seversd  reasons  I  believe  I  must 
decUne  it  decidedly.  In  the  first  place,  if  I  am  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, I  should  prefer  being  nearer  home,  unless  there  were 
some  very  decided  reason  to  think  so  distant  a  pla«e  as  Hull 
my  appointed  post.  But  the  chief  objection  which  rose  in 
my  mind  on  receiving  the  offer,  was  a  feeling  which  I  have 
long  had,  but  never  decidedly  been  called  upon  before  to  ex- 
press. I  am  wiUing  to  look  on  it  as  in  part  merely  a  sort  of 
romance,  which  must  give  way  to  any  sober  consideration 
that  might  be  offered.  But  I  seem  this  term  to  have  in 
measure  waked  out  of  a  long  trance,  partly  caused  hy  my  own 
gross  inconsistencies,  and  partly  by  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
this  Oxford  delusion-hei'esy,  for  sucli  it  is  I  feel  persuaded. 
And  to  know  it  a  man  must  live  here,  and  he  will  see  the 
promising  and  ardent  men  sinking  one  after  another,  in  a 
deadly  torpor,  wrapped  up  in  self-contemplation,  dead  to  their 
Redeeoier,  and  useless  to  his  Churcli,  under  the  baneful 
breath  of  this  accursed  upas  tree.  I  say  accursed,  because  1 
.elieve  that  St.  Paul  would  use  the  same  language  to  Oxford 
*  Of  his  curacy  at  Hull. 
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as  he  did  to  the  Galatiah  Church,  —  "I  would  they  were 
e\en  cut  off  which  trouble  you  "  ;  accursed  because  I  helieve 
that  the  curse  of  God  will  fall  on  it.  He  has  denounced  it 
on  the  Papal  heresy,  and  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  to 
punish  the  name  and  not  the  i-eality.  May  He  forgive  me  if 
I  err,  and  lead  me  into  all  truth.  But  I  do  not  speak  as  one 
who  has  been  in  no  danger,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  ver'f 
quietly.  It  is  Strange  into  what  ramifications  the  disbelief  ol 
eiternal  ju-tiflcalion  will  extend  ;  we  wiU  make  it  internal 
whether  it  be  by  self-mortification,  by  works  of  evangelical 
obedience,  or  by  the  sacraniients,  and  that  just  at  the  time 
when  we  suppose  most  that  we  are  magnifjing  the  work  of 
our  Lord.  St.  Paul  had  scarcely  reached  Corintli,  before  the 
Galatians  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  a  promising  state,  were 
"  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,"  though  they  had 
stood  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free. 
But  this  is  rather  a  long  digression,  and  lest  the  thread  of 
connection  should  be  broken,  I  mast  return  hefore  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  digression,  I  was  going  to  say 
that  after  a  season  of  long,  utter,  and  inexpressible  dai'kness, 
caused  principaUy  by  my  own  worldly-mindedness,  and  not 
peculiarly  enlightened  by  an  eiamination  of  the  Tract  opin- 
ions, I  have  had  some  weeks  of  peace  which  I  had  never  ex- 
pected to  know  again,  and  the  desire  once  more,  such  as  I 
knew  when  I  first  learned  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  (o  live 
to  my  Ma  to  ■"  gl  y  May  He  only  grant  the  wish  perma- 
ue  ce '  But  connected  with  th  s  there  is  a  feeling  of  a 
markci  pith  \  rhips  merely  fanciful,  yet  our  desires  must 
be  surelj  some  ot  the  means  by  wlich  God  points  out  our 
spheie  "When  I  quitted  the  army  it  was  with  an  inward 
feeling  of  i  e  nupttion  w  th  it  slill  unbroken,  that  "the  step 
which  if  it  ha  1 1  i_6n  tal  en  at  my  onn  instance,  would  have 
been  a  cc warily  d  se  tion  of  tn  appointed  post,  was,  even 
undei  the  on  cum  stances  in  wh  ch  it  did  fake  place,  too  re- 
mark hi    tu  1   1  0  n  e  \i\,B  -itllcitj       Somehow  or  other  I 
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still  seem  to  feel  the  Queen's  broad  arrow  stamped  upon  me, 
and  that  tlie  men  wl;oni  in  niy  vanity  I  imagined  I  wished  to 
henefit  in  a  red  coat,  T  might  now  with  a  hetter  founded  hope 
of  usefulaesa,  in  the  more  somhre  garb  of  an  accredited  am- 
hassador  of  Christ.  In  short,  if  it  were  praclieahle,  I  feel  a 
strong  desire  for  a  military  chaplaincy.  But,  however,  I  am 
not  certiun  that  this  would  form  a  title  for  ordination.  On 
thia  point  I  should  much  like  to  gain  information,  —  but  if 
not,  I  should  prefer  a  curacy  in  a  situatioQ  which  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  for  fitting  myself  for  this  line. 

I  h  had  ther  battle  to  fight  about  my  not  going  up 
f     h  Th    new  tutor  sent  for  me  after  an  essay  which 

I  s  nt  d  bittled  with  me  for  half  an  hour,  being  in 

g  "e  t         th  w   h  ,  who,  he  said,  ought  to  have  shown 

m  e  nt  t  And  Whitaker  Churton  was  so  eloquent  on 
th  ubj  t,  tl  t  my  resolution  was  wellnigh  bioken.  But  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The  traBslalioa  of  Rom.  ix. 
22,  is  quite  literal.  If will  compare  the  parallel  pas- 
sage Jer.  xviii.  from  which  it  seems  plain  that  this  was  taken, 
she  will  see  that  here  as  there,  the  leading  idea  is  God's  en- 
durance, and  sovereign  rigbt  of  maldng  the  clay  which  was 
originally  a  marred  vessel,  a  perfect  one  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  perversion  to  iifei  from  theexptessions  "fitted  to  destruc 
tion,"  and  they  weie  so  fitted  by  Him  At  least,  (hit  19  my 
view ;  but  the  onjjmal  i«  quite  as  difiicult  to  und  island  as 
the  translation.  The  ktlera  I  will  send  the  hrot  opportunity, 
or  bring,  if  I  come  home 

Best  love  to  my  deir  little  motherette  and  the  young  ones 

It  remains  to  notioe  tlip  circumstances  vi-hich  marked 
the  passing  of  his  des^ei.  examination  He  did  not  go 
up  for  a  class;  but  hii  scholarship  was  bo  sound,  and 
bis  knowledge  of  his  subjects  so  accurate  that  on  the 
first  day  the  examiners  wiote  to  his  tutoi,  Mi  Churton, 
to  ri^quest  that  he  wnu!  1  mdufe  his  pnpil  to  compete 
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forhonois  Bj  some  mi •< take  the  lettei  Id  not  reach 
Its  destination  s)  n  enuugli  and  he  liin  he  1  his  e^^aim 
nation  lu  Ignorance  ft  the  desire  of  the  exiniiiiers 
They  tl  en  utged  him  to  undeigo  a  fiesh  examination 
for  a  class  He  refused  and  wia  ^ven  i  diy  to  le 
sume  hiB  retu'ial  He  igain  refused  1  ut  the  exammeis 
accoidm^,  to  tl  e  Oxfoid  custom  m  such  caiei  put  him 
into  the  fouitli  class 

Foi  seme  time  !  efcre  his  degree  and  for  a  short  time 
afteiwards  he  lead  for  his  ordinition  examination 
Wnting  to  his  mother    he  sa^s  — 

Bnzenose    1840 

I  am  now  read  ng  pretty  steadily  for  ordination  aid  feel 
eier^  laj  more  a  d  more  the  lepths  of  g  onnce  I  am 
I  ers  lade  1  that  the  surest  way  for  a  ma  to  be  satisfied  w  th 
his  own  atta  ajuents  is  to  rea  i  1  ttle  fo  tl  e  more  1  e  reads 
the  m  le  he  sees  the  boui  dless  extent  of  wl  at  t!  e  e  is  to  be 
known,  and  the  circumscribed  nature  of  his  own  attainments. 
However,  perseverance  and  prayer  may  do  much.  1  am  now 
reading  the  early  Church  history  with  Golighlly,  which  is  a 
very  great  advantage,  as  he  has  a  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion, and  is  a  close  reader.  Jones  and  I  also  read  together. 
This  plan,  if  not  too  exclusively  followed,  is  a  very  useful 
one.  The  conversation  which  arises  on  the  points  of  interest 
strikes,  Bometinies  one,  sometimes  the  other ;  as  you  go  on, 
tends  to  fix  the  subject  more  deeply  on  the  mind,  and  besides 
gives  habits  of  accuracy.  I  have  had  several  communlc*- 
tions  (official)  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  all  at 
present  seems  settled  for  me  ;  but  even  now,  if  it  be  not  my 
fate,  I  hope  I  may  be  prevented  going  there. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Churton,  his  tutor,  to  Captain 
Robertson,  gives  an  account  of  his  studies,  and  his  sub- 
jects of  thought  at  this  time  :  — 
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My  cliief  acquaintance  witli  your  son  was  in 
of  '40  or  '41,  being  together  in  Osford,  and  liaving  tlien 
much  pergonal  intercourse  with  him :  no  letters  passed  be- 
tween us,  though  I  can  even  now  recall  many  interesting  con- 
versalions.  We  were  all  alone ;  frequently,  besides  our  college 
servants,  there  was  no  one  else  but  he  and  I  within  its  walls. 
Many  an  hour,  morniug  and  evening,  we  paced  its  quadrangle, 
in  discourse  and  inquiries  as  interesting,  I  believe,  to  myself, 
thc'jgh  many  years  his  senior,  as  to  him.  The  subjects  which 
then  came  before  us,  besides  otliers  of  a  more  directly  relig- 
ious cbaracter,  were  chiefly  the  following :  — 

1.  The  deference  and  amount  of  implicit  obedience  due  to 
college  authorities,  even  by  piirties  alieadj  ot  age,  but  sub- 
jected to  college  diaciplme  ,  and  the  piesumption  that  oui 
elders  are  right  in  such  and  such  mjimclioiis,  imsmuth  is  we 
may  oi'dinariiy  assume  that  jeais  aid  iongci  e\penence  en- 
sure greater  practical  njsdom 

2.  The  position  and  foundation  of  the  Tiaotanan  move- 
ment, as  to  how  fai  »uch  \iei\s  and  practices  were  to  be 
found  in,  or  were  sinctioned  by,  the  primitive  and  eirly 
Church  ;  and  whethei  the  Chuich  of  the  fiist  tliree  centunes 
was  a  safe  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  leaders  and  writers  of 
that  movement.  Hereupon,  we  not  only  read  together  Tay- 
lor's Ancient  Christianity,  and  verified  and  compared  hia  pas- 
sages and  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  but  also  read  several 
whole  treatises  from  which  his  extracts  were  derived.  Be- 
sides these  points,  and  others  involved  in  these,  I  can  call  to 
mind  many  interesting  inquiries,  critical  and  pi-actical,  aa  to 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  and  many  conversations  on  mat- 
ters of  Christian  (rial  and  temptation.  I  should  say  that  the 
Balient  points  and  features  in  his  characfer  at  that  period  were 
earnest  diligence  and  eagerness  towards  the  object  and  end 
of  life ;  a  thirsting  inquiry  after  truth,  especially  moral  and 
sacred  truth  ;  a  highly  active  mind,  metaphysical  and  yet 
practical ;  and  a  devout  disposition  of  heart,  opening  not 
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only  to  its  own  wants,  but  also  to  the  wants  of  others.  I 
remember  in  particular  hia  expressing  to  me  his  delight  in 
Bishop  Andrewes's  devotions,  as  opening  before  him  a  new 
and  wide  field  of  both  intercessory  supplication  and  indi- 
Tidnal  self-ahasement. 

During  this  period  lie  was  seeking  for  a  title ;  and 
part  of  a  letter  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  MoncricfF,  fitly 
closes  the  sketch  of  his  college  career. 

Mt  dear  MoNCBiEFF,  — ....  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  ministerial  labors  are  begun.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  prosper  your  work,  and  ripen  the  sheaves  for  his 
floor !  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  exalted  joy  than  the  being 
permitted  to  see  the  fruit  of  our  toil  in  the  conversion  of 
the  thoughtless  fo  our  dear  Master.  The  prMpect  we  have, 
as  far  as  human  eye  can  judge,  is  a  stormy  one,  and  predicts 
more  controversy  than  edification.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
round  on  the  strange  aspect  of  all  things,  —  the  Church  reel- 
ing to  her  centre  with  conflicting  opinions ;  in  all  circles, 
whether  polilica!  or  religious,  minds  unsettled  and  antici- 
pating a  crisis  ;  "  men's  hearts  failing  Ihem  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  for  those  things  which  are  coming  upon  earth,"  — 
without  feeling  that  our  path  will  be  a  rugged  one,  and  that 
the  hour  of  trial  is  at  hand.  Do  not  you  think  so,  even  with- 
out any  excess  of  foiebodmg  despondency?  To  me  every 
day  bungs  increasmg  conviction  of  it,  especially  when  1  see 
the  rapidly  developed  working  of  the  Tract  view*,  which 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  direct,  or,  as  Hooker  would 
call  It,  an  '  indirect  denial  of  the  foundation,"  Our  motto 
mu6t  lie,  morninji  and  evening,  and  converted  into  a  prayer, 
"  Stand  fast.  Uierefore.  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage "  But  how  strangely  that  yoke  steals  round  our 
necks,  even  when  we  think  we  are  mo-t  entirely  free  from 
any  idea  of  self- justification  I 
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LETTERS   FROM   MAY,  1838,  TO  JUKE.  1 


Brasenose:  May,  1SS8. 

I  HAVE  become  quite  an  owl,  staying  at  horae  all  day,  and 
not  moving  tiSl  the  evening.  Still  I  get  very  little  done  ia 
the  day,  though  my  rapidly  approaching  little-go  examination 
should  make  me  read  hard.  Scarcely  a  word  yet  have  I  pre- 
pared for  it.  Not  even  logic,  which  is  but  just  begun,  Plato 
is  tlie  fesciuation,  and  a  magnificent  fellow  he  ig,  —  not  quite 
BO  great  though  as  the  — — ■  school  would  make  him  out,  I 
expect  that  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  have  him  much  more 
studied  than  he  ever  has  been  here  yet,  —  Aristotle  being  all 
in  all,  Seweli  is  giving  public  lectures  on  "  The  Eepublic  " 
(which  is  the  work  I  am  reading),  contemplating  it  as  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  Christian  Church  !  He  labored  very  hard 
one  day  to  prove  that  the  study  of  Plato  had  always  preceded, 
or  been  contemporaneous  with  not  only  the  rise  of  intellect, 
but  the  revival  of  the  Christian  i-eligion :  another  time  he 
said  ibat  the  esoteric  method  of  Plato  was  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  influenced  the  Divine  mind  to  I'eveal  his 
truths  in  the  Bible  in  an  unconnected  form ;  with  several 
other  wonderful  discoveries,  "Qua,"  aa  the  Ivatin  Gr.  poeti- 
caUj/  says,  "  nunc  perscribere  longum  est."  My  friends  tell  me 
I  ain  on  the  high  voaA  to  Puseyism,  loving  Plato,  and  reading 
Wordsworth.  Mi)  yivoiTo !  There  is  something  excefsively 
chilling  in  the  donnishness  of  Oxford,  which  insinuates  its 
unlovely  spirit  everywhere,  —  lecture,  chapel,  pulpit,  union, 
conversation,  retirement,  —  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  "  Shall 
1  ever  love  a  human  being  again  with  anything  warmer  than 
a  vegetable  attachment?"  It  is  just  like  the  contents  of  my 
gigantic  brown  pitcher  last  winter,  —  though  within  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  Are  all  day,  one  globe  of  ice.  Not  very 
elegant  or  classical,  you  will  say.   Well,  then,  Medusa's  bead, 
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rockifyipg  \\\  tiiat  comes  near  it,  CImrton  took  me  down, 
about  a  fortniglit  ago,  to  lisley,  the  rectory  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  where  he  did  duty.  The  iamily  were  away,  and  we, 
with  two  other  Oxford  men,  had  the  house  to  ourselves. 
We  all  agreed  that  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  had  a 
marvellous  effect  in  unpetrifyicg  us,  —  so  muoii  as  scarcely  to 
recognize  one  another.  Thanks  to  God,  there  are  a  few 
spirits  of  a  \ery  diffeient  cast  here  !  They  must  be  indeed 
on  Are  witli  a  hcivenly  flame  to  preserve  the  warmth  they 
do.  Two  or  thiee  ot  my  most  intimate  and  valuable  frieuda 
especially.  And  thej  will  soon  see  their  Master  coming 
to  emancipate  them  fiom  this  unintelli^ble  world.  If  we 
couM  but  all  eiy,  ^sith  heait  and  soul,  "Even  so,  come. 
Lord  Jesus ! " 

II. 

BrazenoBS,  Oxford!  May  23,  1838. 
My  dear  Fathek,  —  ....  I  had  wished  to  reply  moi-e 
fully  to  your  two  letters  for  which  I  am  in  your  debt,  both 
of  which,  especially  the  last,  gave  me  much  comfort  and 
pleasure.  His  ways  are  indeed  wonderful,  — Aow  wonderful, 
etei-nity  alone  can  show,  where  we  shall  see  the  connection 
of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  trivial  events  with  His  most 
stupendous  schemes,  and  all  that  is  datk  and  difBcult  and 
melancholy  in  this  unintelligible  world,  all  that  gives  our 
presumptuous  reasoning  hard  thoughts  of  God,  all  that  has 
grieved  and  disappointed  and  misanthropized,  will  be  fully 
explained,  and  merged  in  one  unclouded  blaze  of  gloiy. 
The  time  may  be  mucli  nearer  than  we  expecL  The  last 
words  of  our  Lord  to  hia  Church,  uttered  by  the  feeble  lips 
of  his  last  apostle,  grayheaded,  and  already  bending  over  the 
lorab,  were,  —  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  I  wish  we  could 
with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  repeat  the  answer,  "  Even  so, 
come.  Lord  Jesus."  But  we  are  most  of  us  too  devotedly 
buried  in  the  shadowy  nothings  of  time  and  space,  and  too 
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deeply  attached  to  them,  to  avoid  feeling,  in  tlie  very  spirit 
of  unbelief,  that  it  is  a  day  wiiose  postponement  is  to  be  de- 
sired, since  they  will  be  torn  fi'om  our  grasp  forever 

.  I  am  now  endeavor  g  to  ea  I  1  ar  1  since  I  \  ive  to  take 
or  try  to  take  my  1  tie  go  tl  s  term  ir  1  aa  I  had  n  t  a 
word  prepared  at  tVe  c  n  mencen  ent  and  1  e  o  ly  j  9t 
begun,  it  will  be  r  ther  in  1  wo  k  espec  ally  the  logic 
agreeable  as-it  is.  Ila  o  too  *h  cb  I  an  read  ng  lecture 
together  with  other    cc  j  a  ons_  t  kc     p         a  1  ttle  of  my 

in. 

B.  N.  C.  :  October  13, 1838. 

Mt  dear  Daties,-— I  write  in  a  hurry,  wnd  shall,  theie- 
fore,  be  concise.  On  the  coacb  to-day  was  an  infidel,  with 
whom  I  got  into  conversation.  His  views  wei-e  neological  in 
regard  to  Scripture,  and  utilitarian  in  regard  to  morals.  After 
much  discussion,  in  which,  thank  Glod,  I  was  much  helped  by 
books  1  have  been  reading  lately,  he  introduced  the  subject  of 
Bnpematural  appearances.  These,  he  said,  could  be  accounted 
for  on  three  grounds ;  but  there  was  a  fourth  class  which 
cannot  be  so  accounted  for,  but  this  we  have  no  right  to  call 
supernatural,  as  we  know  nothing,  and  future  scientific  dis- 
coveries might  prove  it  to  be  quite  in  the  course  of  nature.  I 
knew  what  was  coming,  but  determined  that  he  should  make 
the  application  himself,  and  begged  him  to  bo  more  explicit. 
He  spoke  of  ghosts.  I  tald  him  I  had  never  seen  one,  and 
was  not  particularly  interested  to  prove  their  existence.  Af- 
ter a  silence,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  not  require  a  Quix- 
otic expedition  on  behalf  of  ghosts,  he  might  have  an  apparent 
advantage  ;  but  fairly  avow  that  he  wanted  to  deny  the  fact 
of  recorded  miracles  openly,  as  a  man,  we  might  talk  over  the 
question.  He  seemed  ashamed,  and  said  a  few  words  about 
his  not  meaning  exactly  that.  The  conversalion  dropped  tiU 
we  got  to  Oxford,  when  I  suddenly  spoke  seriously  to  him. 
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He  waa  affected,  and  shook  handa,  saying  he  would  give  the 
world  to  believe  it  all ;  that  his  father  was  a  religious  man, 
and  that  -his  dymg  wish  had  been  that  he  should  follow  his 
stepa.  I  asked  if  ho  had  ever  asked  a  blesBuig  oq  hia  inqui- 
ries, for  he  had  read  much  and  controversially.  He  replied 
that  he  had,  but  that  it  had  had  as  much  effect  as  if  he  had 
prayed  to  a  stone.  At  parting,  he  asked  me  earnestly  to 
recommend  Mm  any  hook  I  could,  and  he  would  promise  lo 
read  it. 

IV. 

Mi  deakest  Brothek,  —  First,  I  must  tell  you  that  you 
would  have  had  a  letter  from  me  in  the  last  packet,  but  that  a 
party  of  banditti  took  upon  them  to  intercept  it  in  its  p^-sage 
through  Eodney  House,  Cheltenham,  on  the  plausible  pretext 
of  its  being  written  on  thick  paper.  Afier  I,  of  all  conespond- 
ents  the  worst,  had  actually  summoned  resolution  to  write 
and  despatch  a  letter,  it  was  very  hard  to  lose  the  ci  edit  of  it 
I  will  try  to  make  amends  now.  Your  packet  was  sent  to  me 
yesterday,  —  a  delightful  surprise.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
felt,  as  if  with  you  in  your  expressions  of  loneliness  and 
sorrow  at  our  bitter  parting,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
you  till  that  moment,  when  we  saw  the  Sovereign  bearing 
noiselessly  away  across  the  apparently  boundless  expanse,  till 
she  waa  lost  to  us  forever  in  the  distance.  My  poor  dear 
mother,  it  must  he  trouble  for  her  to  look  forward  to  five 
years'  separation,  when  one  appears  to  me  an  age.  Such 
moments  remind  ua  with  irresistible  eloquence  that  we  hav( 
no  abiding-plac«  of  rest  here.  I  wish  it  were  not  a  mete  vain 
reminding,  but  a  practical  lesson,  which  might  lead  us  tt 
secure  another  home. 

The  reading  your  letters,  which  seemed  fresh  froni  your 
hand,  recalled,  with  a  cold  feeling  of  sadness,  the  long  wearj 
miles  of  water  which  separate  us,  how  long  God  alone  knows 
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perhaps  forever  in  tliis  world.  But  let  us  both  pray  earnestly 
that  the  separation  may  not  be  long,  and  that  even  in  this 
world  we  may  renew  the  dearer  relationship  than  that  of 
earthly  brotherhood.  I  am  getting  now  a  very  delightful 
little  circle  of  friends  around  me  at  Oxford,  and  hope  soon  not 
to  number  among  my  acquaintance  one  man  whose  society  1 
could  afford  to  give  up.  There  is  one  in  whom  I  have  been 
deeply  interested ;  a  married  man  with  a  family,  his  wife  a 
very  superior  woman.  He  has  been  reading  very  hard,  hoping 
to  take  his  degree :  hut,  to  my  sorrow,  lailed  in  his  exai»ina- 
tion,  —  to  him  a  severe  trial  on  many  accounts.  1  called,  he 
was  out ;  but  I  found  her  very  mnch  overpowered,  and  suf- 
fering iatense  anxiety  for  her  husband's  hitter  disappointment. 
I  sat  some  time,  hoping  to  soothe ;  his  tread  was  heard  at  the 
front  door,  and  the  whole  woman  was  changed.  I  did  not 
hear  another  sigh,  and  she  calmly  and  quietly  spoke  on  the 
subject,  and  held  up  a  brighter  view  of  it. than  she  herself 
saw.  The  hour  of  weakness  was  past,  and  the  deep  strong 
cun'ent  of  a  woman's  affection  bore  her  up.  It  was  the  reed 
rising  from  the  storm  when  the  oak  wai  shattered. 

This  is  a  stram  of  lomauce  almo'it  like  the  expressions  of 
boyish  days,  instead  of  my  brown  seared  tint  of  three-and- 
twenty.  Alas  !  how  changed  the  spirit  of  our  dream,  our 
pleasant  Pittville  walkf,  only  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
hours  we  spent  there  with  the  ,  &c  But  joy's  recol- 
lections are  no  longer  joya  ;  yet  so^ro^v'8  memory  it  sorrow 
still.  Now  I  wish  the  thousand  leagues  that  sepaiate  us 
could  he  traversed  as  rapidly  in  body  as  in  fancy  ;  for  I 
should  be  happily  wilh  you  this  instant.  But  our  only 
absent  one  ia  not  forgotten.  "We  do  and  will  remember  liii 
in  our  prayers.     God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother. 
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V. 

July,  193fl. 

Mt  dbak  Da  vies,  —  ....  Thank  you  —  most  sincerely 
thank  you  —  for  your  kind  offer  and  invitation  ;  but  I  may 
not  accept  it.  I  am  endeavoring  fo  make  np  for  the  reading 
which  I  have  lost  in  the  restless  and  unsettled  state  of  mind 
of  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  confess  that  every  coach  whicli 
passes  through  to  Cheltenham  gives  me  an  involuntai-y 
pang,  — ■  partly  from  remorse  for  misspent  hours,  partly  from 
thoughts  of  the  future,  partly,  and  not  least,  from  a  wish  to 
be  at  home.  But  it  may  not  be  and  besides  I  wish  to  Lave 
some  solitude  to  calm  myself  to  a  contemplation  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  time  when,  if  ever  I  mu  t  detlare  that  I  feel 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  lo  be  hia  ambassador.  To  do 
this,  with  ail  the  whirl  and  throbb  n^>  ot  an  uabridled  imagi- 
nation, and  worldly  feeling  rife  m  mj  breast,  la  a  thing  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of  steadily  —  /ij  yiyotro  !  I  do  not  pro- 
pose remaining  in  Oxfoni  the  whole  vacation,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  myself  to  do  it.  Part  of  the 
time  I  intend  to  pass  with  a  friend,  who  failed  last  examina- 
tion for  his  pass.  It  was  from  defldency  in  Latin  writing ; 
and  it  has  been  so  strongly  put  before  me  that  I  might  be  of 
some  service  to  him,  that  I  think  I  shall  go  over  there.  Do 
not,  of  course,  mentioti  this,  as  it  would  seem  very  indelicate 

if  he  were  to  learn  the  reason  which  dedded  me I 

am  much  inteiesled  in  your  account  ot  the  difficulties  of  lEss 

- ;  but  hDwmuch  better  thej  aie  for  her  spirituallife 

than  a  smooth  and  ei'ty  pith  The  Christian's  aim  is  Tictory, 
not  freedom  from  itti  k  ,  and  a  soldier  cannot  learn  fo  fight 
by  pondering  over  maps  and  plans  of  campaigns  in  hia  bar- 
racli-room.  It  must  be  on  the  field  of  blood,  and  in  the 
lonely  bivouac,  without  real  trial,  how  soon  we  find  rust 
upon  our  arms,  and  4oth  npon  our  -ouls,  and  the  paltry  diffi- 
culties of  common  life  ^^elgll  like  chains  upon  us,  instead  of 
being  brushed  away  hke  wibnfbs 
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VI. 

ScptemW;,  1S39. 

My  dear  Hatciiakd,  —  ....  Now,  then,  in  »  rory  few 
words  (for  I  have  not  really  time  ibr  more),  to  express  the 
immediate  object  of  mj  letter.  And  jet  it  is  ratli«r  bai'd,  for 
a  set  epiade  of  congratulation,  like  one  of  condoleoce,  ii  likely 
to  be, very  stiff.  However,  each  year  as  it  rolls  by  seems  to 
rivet  with  a  more  enduring  importance  a  day  of  anniversai-y, — 
more  especially  one  of  an  event  which  was  the  ushering  into 
an  eternity  of  either  misery  or  joy  a  responsible  creature. 
As  boys  we  have  looked  forward  to  them,  as  the  occasion  of  a 
holiday  and  juvenile  ball.  As  men,  we  look  back  on  thern,  as 
BO  many  waymarks  on  which  are  noted  the  sins  and  n.ercies 
of  successive  years.  They  were  seasons  of  imminglf.d  pleas- 
ure, —  now  of  self-reproach  and  melancholy  retronpect.  Op- 
portanities  irreparably  suffered  to  slip  by,  —  yews  of  self- 
indulgence, — bad  habits  formed, — friends  alienated, — others 
wantonly  grieved,  —  in  some  instances  the  hour  of  reparation 
and  reconciliation  lost  forever,  because  they  have  gone  to 
their  long  home.  Two  lines  in  the  frontispiece  of  a  little 
hymn-book,  which  I  have  not  seen  since  five  years  old,  seem 
branded  with  letters  of  fire  on  my  memory; 

"  Oh  !  if  she  would  but  come  again, 
I  think  I  'd  ves  hor  so  no  morel  ■' 

United  with  all  this,  the  reflection  that  we  were  not  only 
not  forwarding  the  eternal  interests  of  those  with  whom  we 
were,  but  actually  blocking  up  for  ihem  the  entrance  to  the 
already  narrow  path,  — with  all  this  coming  in  a  torrent  on 
the  memory,  what  can  a  birthday  be  to  a  reflecting  being  but 
a  season  of  deep  humiliation  and  abasement  before  his  Crea- 
tor, his  Benefactor,  and  his  Judge  ?  But,  blessed  be  God, 
these  are  not  his  only  titles,  or  there  would  be  nothing  for 
us  but  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.  I  trust  and  pray, 
that  we  both  may  feel  and  know,  with  respect  to  the  fearful 
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catalogue  of  past  years,  that  He  has,  as  a  E«deemer,  "  blotted 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  which  was  against  us,  and 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  His  cross."  If  bo,  your 
twenty -second  birthday  cannot  but  remind  you  of  a  closer 
and  loftier  union  than  that  which  you  entered  on  as  to-mor- 
row, a  connection  with  dear  but  earthly  parents  ;  it  will  tell 
you  of  a  more  real  commencement  of  existence  —  a  wakiyyc- 
nirta,  by  which  you  were  permitted  lo  call  God  youi  father 
Jesus  Christ  your  brother,  an  mnumerible  companj  of  ■ingels 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  male  jerfect  jour  society,  and 
heaven  your  home.  Then,  as  the  best  wish  I  can  offer  you, 
let  me  send  the  concluding  lerse  of  the  th  rd  chapter  of 
Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  as  a  b  rth  1 1\  [i iver 

MI 

B    z  n    e    June  24. 

My  Deauest  Bkothee,  —  1  it  b^n  to  yve  an  hour 
or  two  to  conversation  with  von  altl  0Uj,h  6i  tar  away  ;  so 
I  shall  jnst  let  my  pen  run  on  as  perhaps  it  wtU  without 
point  or  connection.  Jt  is  now  the  long  vacation  yet  I  am 
staying  up  here,  within  the  hoary  nails  of  Bnzenose,  all 
alone,  partly  for  the  pui-pose  of  reading  paitlj  tor  the  sake 
of  gaining  the  natural  tone  of  mind  after  a.  time  of  great  ex- 
citement i  no  less  than  twenty  flv  e  ladies  in  mv  room  —  only 
conceive.  One  day  we  went  to  Blenheim,  a  beautiful,  bwt 
melancholy  place ;  for  it  is  fest  going  to  decay  from  the  neg- 
lect of  its  ruined  owner,  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli.  The 
grounds  are  magnificent  and  extensive,  the  house  contains 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  in  England,  especially  a  Madonna 
by  Carlo  Dolci,  which  alone  would  afford  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment.* There  is  an  indescribable  tranquillity,  with  an  un- 
earthly took  of  rapt  contemplation,  in  the  countenance  and 
the  whole  effect,  which  makes  you  feel  an  involuntary  awe  j 
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and  it  IS  cuuous  to  ob  er\e  Low  the  most  talkative  groups 
of  visitors,  one  alter  another  iieio  stiUpd  into  silence  before 
il  In  the  evening,  we  i^tmt  down  to  the  iiver,  it  being  the 
last  night  of  the  boat  rices  in  oider  to  see  the  Krazenose 
bolt  come  up  in  tiiumph'il  prote'.gion,  as  the  heid  of  the 
ruer  for  the  yeai,  all  the  others  riiaing  their  oars  ind 
cheeiing  as  we  pisseJ  Tlie  next  day  was  the  commemo- 
ration Honorary  deciees  were  coofened  upon  Woidswoith 
and  Herschel,  l^ho  neie  immensely  cheered  then  the  prize 
esBiyB  and  poems  were  leciied  The  next  day  we  all  lowed 
down  to  Newnham  in  an  eight  oar  the  day  lu^ely  Newn 
ham,  the  seat  of  the  Archbiship  ot  Toik,  is  a  beautiful  plai  e, 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  many  picnic  paities  who  hat' 
gone  down,  like  ourselves,  to  show  the  lions  to  their  Udj 
friends,  who,  with  their  light  dresses,  formed  a  lo^tly  con 
trast  to  the  greeusward  and  sylvan  shade.  We  tame  back 
by  night,  the  plash  of  our  oars  keeping  i-egular  time  to  the 
more  musical  strmns  of  the  Canadian  Boat-Song  and  io 
Dame  Blanche,  with  which  the  ladies  solaced  our  toil  On 
Friday  they  again  breakfasted  with  me  —  the  vice  piinupal 
of  my  college,  and  nine  ladies.  My  loom  decorated  with 
flowers,  in  silver  vases,  before  eacji  lady  an  elegant  bouquet , 
and,  as  I  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  college  plate,  the  fable 
exhibited  a  gorgeous  display.  The  re^t  of  our  time  n  is  S)  ent 
in  seeiDg  Oxford.  But,  alas  !  the  time  came  for  parting,  and 
a  melancholy  party  we  were  on  the  last  morning ;  we  had 
been  so  eutii'ely  together ;  every  one  resolved  witli  all  their 
heart  to  please  and  be  pleased,  that  we  seemed  like  old 
friends,  instead  of  which,  as  in  several  instances  to  myself, 
the  brothers  of  the  ladies  were  not  known  before.  So  we 
shook  hands,  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow,  and  I  i-etumed  to 
my  lonely  den,  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  shadowy  outline 
of  bright  forms  and  lovely  faces,  which  so  lately  beamed  in 
it,  and  still,  to  fancy,  seemed  to  hover  round.  I  have  received 
the  kindest  invitations  to  spe^id  ihe  vacation  in  different  places 
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—  Germany,  Isle  of  Wight,  Lancashire,  London,  Cumher- 
land,  Malvern,  Islay,  Monmouth,  —  forcing  the  grateful  con- 
viction that  aomehow  or  other,  if  I  am  a  friend  to  no  one,  I 
have  many  friends  to  me. 

1  'vB  heard  of  henrts  unkind ;  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  stili  returning: 
Alas!  the  gratitude  of  man 

Has  ofianer  left  me  mourning. 

That  is  the  genuine,  manly  feeling  of  dear  old  Words- 
worth. 
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^tsage  from  Collegiate  to  Active  Life.  —  Growth  of  hia  ChrisUan  Paith. 

—  Early  Sadness  of  his  Henrt.  —  Ordination.  —  Curacy  at  Winohester. 

—  Firat  Appearance  in  the  Pulpit.  —  Diflioultiea  of  hia  Work.  —  Letter 
recalling  his  Life  in  Winchester.— Success  as  a  Minister.  —  Deaorip. 
Hon  of  him  by  a  Friend.  —  Spiritual  Life.  —  Devotional  KeRding, — 
Prayer.  —  Preaching.  —  Desponilenoy  arising  from  Illness.  —  Esamina- 
tioQ  for  Prlest'a  Orders.  —  Cloaa  of  Ministerial  Life  at  Winchester.— 
Continental  Tour.  —  Geneva  and  its  Parties. 

Lettersfrom  September  IJ,  1840,  to  August  3, 1841, 

MR.  ROBERTSON  passed  out  of  colle^ate  into 
active  life,  out  of  youth  into  manhood,  with  a 
grave  and  awful  sense  of  responsibility.  His  character 
and  Cliristian  principles,  though  unannealed  as  yet,  had 
been  partially  moulded  into  form,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
trace  their  formation  up  to  this  point,  if  his  after-life 
and  more  complete  development  are  to  hecome  intel- 
ligible. 

It  was  but  slowly  that  his  faith,  always  more  intui- 
tive than  dependent  upon  "evidences,"  had  hecome, 
consciously  to  himself,  a  power  in  his  life.  Various  out- 
ward events  and  influences  had  assisted  in  developing 
its  germ  into  flower  and  fruit.  At  Saxmundham,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  had  been  wonderfully  preserved  from  a 
sudden  death  ;  and  deep  gratitude  to  God  was  awakened 
in  his  heart.  There  also  one  of  his  sisters  had  died, 
and  her  happiness  and  peace  in  dying  liad  impressed 
him  strongly.     At  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  the  seclusion  in 
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which  he  had  hved  had  driven  him  in  upon  himself, 
and  the  form  of  his  solitary  thought  had  been  deter- 
mined by  the  perusal  of  Abbott's  "  Way  to  do  Good," — 
a  book  he  valued  so  highly,  that  afterwards,  at  Brighton, 
when  he  felt  the  hardening  effect  of  constant  preaching, 
he  reread  it,  as  a  healthy  incitement  to  activity.  At 
Paris,  whither  he  went  for  a  few  months,  after  his  with- 
drawal from  ihe  law  as  a  profession,  his  preservation 
from  the  "  gross  pollution  "  of  that  city  —  a  preservation 
which  he  calls  incomprehensible  —  increased  his  faith 
in  the  personal  watchfulness  and  love  of  Grod.  At  Chel- 
tenham, he  imputes  to  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Boyd  and 
Mr.  Close,  and  to  the  society  of  many  Christian  frien<k, 
the^  fervor  as  well  as  the  sober  resolution  for  the  service 
of  Christ  with  which  he  began  his  college  career. 

Consistently  and  actively  among  the  temptations  of 
Oxford,  he  had  lived  a  Christian  life,  and  grown  in 
Christian  experience,  and  now  his  reaIi2ation  of  Christ 
as  his  Saviour  and  his  personal  friend  was  as  deep  and 
vivid  as  the  love  and  labor  which  gi'ew  out  of  it  into 
ministerial  fruitfiilness.  This  was  the  cumulative  result 
of  many  years  of  prayer  and  struggle. 

To  this  resting-place  God  brought  him,  not  only 
through  the  means  of  external  influences,  and  of  his 
own  thirst  after  righteousness,  but  also  through  the 
natural  drift  of  his  character.  In  boyhood  and  youth, 
his  religion,  before  it  had  consciously  taken  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  form,  manifested  itself  in  two  ways,  — 
as  hatred  and  resistance  of  evil,  and  as  a  reverence  and 
effort  for  purity.  He  wrote  in  after  years,  and  it  was 
true  of  his  whole  life,  — 

There  is  somelhing  of  combatlveness  in  me  which  prevents 
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the  whole  vigor  being  drawn  out,  except  when  I  have  an  an- 
tagonist to  deal  with,  a  fakehood  to  quell,  or  a  wroag  to 
avenge.  Never  till  then  does  my  mind  feel  quite  alive. 
Could' I  have  chosen  my  own  period  of  the  world  to  have 
lived  in,  and  my  own  type  of  life,  it  should  be  the  feudal  ages, 
and  the  life  of  a  Cid,  tlie  redrcsser  of  wrongs. 

This  side  of  his  religion,  the  old  religion  of  chivalry, 
made  him  at  school  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  the 
bold  denouncer  of  all  that  was  untrue,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  justice  among  his  fellows.  There  was  mingled 
with  this,  during  his  youth,  that  slight  tinge  of  noble 
superstition  which  made  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  ancient  religious  chivalry.  In  a  letter 
written  from  Brighton,  he  relates  and  comments  on  an 
instance  of  this. 

I  remember  when  a  very,  very  young  boy,  going  out  shoot- 
ing with  my  father,  and  praying,  as  often  as  the  dogs  came  to 
a  point,  that  he  might  kill  the  bird.  As  he  did  not  always 
do  this,  and  as  sometimes  there  would  occur  false  points,  my 
heart  got  bewildered.  I  believe  I  began  to  doubt  sometimes 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  sometimes  the  lawfulness  of  field  sports, 
Once,  too,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  talien  up  with  nine  other 
boys  at  school  to  be  unjustly  punished,  I  prayed  to  escape 
the  shame.  The  master,  previously  to  flogging  all  the  oth- 
ers, said  to  me,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  whole  school, 
—  "  Little  boy,  I  excuse  you  ;  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
it,"  and,  in  fact,  I  was  never  flogged  during  the  three  years  I 
was  at  that  school-  That  incident  settled  my  mind  for  a  long 
time ;  only  I  doubt  whether  it  did  me  any  good,  for  prayer 
became  a  charm.  I  fancied  myself  the  favorite  of  the  Invisi- 
ble! I  knew  that  I  carried  about  a  talisman  \inknown  to 
others  which  would  save  me  from  all  harm.  It  did  not  make 
me  better  ;  it  simply  gave  me  security,  as  the  Jew  felt  safe 
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in  being  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  or  went  into  battle  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Ark,  sinning  no  less  all  the  time. 

The  other  side  of  his  boyish  religion  — the  adoration 
of  purity  —  he  symbolized  for  himself  in  Womanhood. 
Under  this  symbol  he  worshipped,  witli  a  boy's  unques- 
tioning worship,  his  Ideal.  Like  a  boy,  too,  he  trans-, 
ferred  to  the  Form  all  the  excellence  of  the  Idea. 
Recalling  afterwards  these  early  days  of  chivalrous  im- 
agination and  romance,  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters ;  — 

The  beings  thit  fl  eJ  I  efore  n  e  robed  n  ve  t  res  more 
delicate  tha  ne    we  e  be    gs  ot  a  o  !  er  order      Tl  e 

thought  of  o  e    f  ll  en    b     om  n^,  m  ne  naa  not  ra].     re  but 

p^ At  seven  jears  old  woman  was  a  si    ed  dream 

of  which  I  ould  ot  talk.  Mar  ige  wis  deg  ad.*t  o  I 
remember  be  ng  qu  te  angrf  on  1  ear  n  t  sa  d  of  a  lo  ely 
Swede,  —  the  level  est  le  g  I  e  er  aw  — that  she  wis 
likely  to  get  nar  ed  in  England  bi  e  give  me  her  hi 
lines,  books,  and  I  worshipped  her  only  as  I  should  have  done 
a  living  rainbow,  with  no  further  feeling.  Tet  I  was  then 
eighteen,  and  she  was  to  me  for  yeai'S  nothing  more  than,  a 
calm,  clear,  untroubled  flord  of  beauty,  glassing  heaven, 
deep,  deep  below,  so  deep  that  I  never  dreamed  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  heaven.  So  I  lived.  I  may  iruly  say 
that  my  heart  was  like  the  Rhone  as  it  leaves  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  surronnded  the  conception  of 
woman  with  all  the.  sacrodness  of  his  highest  religions 
aspirations,  while  his  reverence  for  this  conception 
landed  in  itself  to  exalt  his  desire  for  holiness  of  life, 
and  to  keep  him  true  to  his  ideal.  In  one  of  his  lec- 
tures at  Brighton,  he  says :  — 

It  is  feelings  such  as  these,  call  them  romantic  if  you  will, 
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■which  I  know,  from  personal  experience,  can  keep  a  man  all 
his  youtli  tiirough,  before  a  higher  faith  has  been  called  into 
being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  and  low  indulgence  in 
every  shape  and  every  form. 

And  this  youtlifiil  ehasteness  of  spirit  was  never  stained 
in  life.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  to  tliis  lie  owed 
his  keen  insight  into  moral  truth,  the  lucid  power  with 
which  he  solved  spiritual  problems  and  points  of  heart's 
casuistry,  tliat  clear  analysis  of  apparently  conflicting 
truths,  which  men  said  came  upon  them  hke  a  revela- 
tion, and  the  bright  and  tender  sympathy  and  penetra- 
tion with  which  he  recognized  the  good,  and  by  which 
he  recoiled  from  the  evil  of  the  men  he  met.  And 
now,  at  his  entrance  into  manhood,  both  these  ideas, 
which  formed,  as  it  were,  his  natural  religion,  became, 
and  continued  always  to  be,  the  foundations  of  his 
spiritual  religion.  He  found  them  realized  for  him  in 
Christ  the  perfect  Man.  His  writings  teem  with  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Christ  as  the  great  Vindicator  of  all 
wrong ;  of  Christ  in  his  contest  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  of  oppression,  of  hypocrisy.  To  Chi-ist  also  as 
the  spotless  Purity,  he  transferred  his  young  beHef 
in  the  entire  stainlessness  of  womanhood.  He  saw  in 
Him  not  only  perfect  manhood,  but  perfect  woman- 
hood. One  of  his  ablest  sermons,  on  the  Glory  of  the 
Vir^n  Mother,*  is  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  this 
thought. 

The  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind  on  entering  the  min- 
istry was  a  tone  of  sadness.  This  was  due  partly  to  his 
imagination,  —  an  imagination  so  creative  that  it  gave 
form  and  color   to   every   thought,  to   everything  he 
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saw  and  read,  and  which,  when  permitted  to  roam  un- 
checked, wandered  on  for  hours,  thought  suggesting 
thought,  and  feeling  feeling,  till  a  whole  wild  land- 
scape of  ideas  and  their  forms  grew  up  before  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  live  in  so  ideal  a  world  in  which  he  be- 
came vividly  conscious  of  a  faller  life  of  genius  than  he 
could  embody,  without  becoming  at  times  the  victim 
of  a  vague  sadness,  the  vagueness  of  which  was  its 
greatest  pain. 

Add  to  this  an  extremely  sensitive  organization,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  both  feeling  and  thought,  iii  this 
continual  battle  between  his  nature  and  his  will,  were, 
-when  he  was  far  too  young,  preter naturally  excited, 
and  that  he  rapidly  lost  the  vigorous  health  and  strength 
of  his  boyhood.     His  spirit  consumed  his  body. 

Such  an  organization  increased,  if  it  did  not  half  cre- 
ate, a  religious  sadness,  —  the  sadness  of  one  whose  spir- 
itual ideal  was  always  infinitely  beyond  his  practice. 
He  never  was  content ;  he  never  thought  that  he  had 
attained,  rather  that  he  was  lagging  far  behind  in  Chris- 
tian life.  Everywhere  this  is  reflected  in  his  letters. 
His  feeling  of  it  was  so  strong,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  ;  and  at  certain  times 
the  resulting  depression  was  so  great,  that  he  fell  into 
a  morbid  hopelessness. 

In  addition  to  these  sadnesses,  he  had  some  real 
grounds  for  melancholy.  Events  had  occurred  daring 
his  college  career  which  had  shaken  him  terribly.  He 
speaks  in  one  of  his  later  lettei^  of  a  shock  received  in 
youth,  from  which  he  never  altogether  recovered ;  but 
which,  as  it  was  the  first,  carved  its  story  most  deeply 
into  his  heart.     And  yet  all  his  characteristic  s; 
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was  balanced  by  the  fulness  of  life  and  appceclation  of 
the  beautiful  which  afterwards  more  fully  distinguished 
him.  The  result  of  this  was  often,  joyousnesa  of  spirit, 
an  elasticity  of  heart  which  enabled  him  to  rebound 
from  sorrow,  a  power  of  realizing  all  the  happy  points 
of  existence,  and  a  delight  in  all  that  was  fresh  and  pure 
in  humanity  and  nature,  so  keen,  so  delicate,  and  so 
self-forgetful,  that,  till  the  terrible  pain  of  tlie  disease 
which  killed  him  began  to  torture  him  day  and  night, 
he  never  lost  youthfiilness  of  heart.  "  The  woof  of  life 
is  dark,"  he  says,  "  but  it  is  shot  with  a  warp  of  gold." 

With  this  character  he  wont  up  for  ordination,  and 
in  the  very  feet  of  his  ordination  is  partly,  also,  to  be 
found  the  cause  of  the  sorrowful  sternness  with  which 
he  began  his  ministerial  work :  for  it  was  the  final  and 
irrevocable  seal  set  to  his  self-devoted  sacrifice  of  the 
profession  of  the  army  to  that  of  the  Church. 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  1840,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  on  presenting  his  papers  to 
him,  gave  him  as  his  motto  the  text  from  which  Mr. 
Nicholson,  his  future  rector,  had  preached  the  ordina- 
tion sermon,  "Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Je- 
sus Christ."  He  had  himself  chosen  as  his  test  for  the 
short  sermon  which  t!ie  candidates  write,  "  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  fi^om  the  dead,  and  Christ 
sliall  give  thee  light."  "  It  was  chosen,"  he  says,  "  as 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  minister's  distinctive  mis- 
sion." The  motto  of  the  Bishop  and  his  own  choice  of 
a  text,  were  certainly  characteristic  of  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  lie  commenced  his  duties.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  he  felt  bordered  on  the  stern  devotion  of 
Loyola,  and  had,  like  his,  a  soldier's  spirit  at  its  root- 
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The  trumpet  sound  of  tiiat  selected  verse  may,  perhaps, 
have  stirred  the  heait  with  in  ass«,]\tion  of  the  rSveillS 
he  had  so  often  hcaid  as  a  ho;  It  is  nccessiiy  to  say, 
once  more,  because  it  la  one  of  the  key-notes  of  his 
character,  that  all  his  hfe  long  he  wis  i  sddier  at 
heart.  Again  and  igiin  he  expresses  his  convit.tion 
that,  in  a  military  life,  the  highest  self-saciifice  he  was 
capable  of  could  alone  have  been  accomplished  Those 
who  have  heard  him  speak  ot  tattle  —  battle  not  as  an 
incident  of  mere  war,  hut  as  the  realization  of  death  for 
aiioble  cause  —  will  remember  how  his  lips  quivered, 
and  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  re- 
strained emotion.  Unconsciously  to  himself,  the  ring 
of  his  words,  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  his  action 
even  in  common  circumstances,  his  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  of  Humanity,  were  influenced  and  colored  by 
the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  a  soldier's  life,  by  the  pas- 
sionate longing  of  his  youth  to  enter  it,  and  by  the  bit- 
terness of  the  regret  with  which  he  surrendered  it. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  that  bitternesa 
diminished  in  the  least  his  Christian  devotion  or  his  ea- 
gerness in  Christian  work.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
transmuted  into  energy  for  Christ.  The  strength  of 
character  which  made  him  feel  so  keenly  the  surrender 
of  one  profession,  made  him  adopt  another  with  fervor. 
He  transferred  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which 
he  would  have  died  for  men  in  battle,  to  a  more  hid- 
den and  a  diviner  warfare.  His  feeling  of  the  solemni- 
ty of  his  duty  was  profound.  One  who  knew  him  well 
says : — 

He  took  on  himself  the  ofBce  of  a,  minister  witt  the  keen- 
est sense  of  responsibility  and  the  most  perfect  devotion  of 
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will.  He  desired  to  emulate  the  spirit  of  St,  Paul.  I  was 
Bot  present  when  lie  was  ordained,  but  I  heard  from  fliose 
who  wore  that  hia  a^tjition  was  overpowering.  When  I  Baw 
him  the  dayafter,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  through  an 
illness.     He  seemed  quite  shattered. 

He  bad  been  given  a  title  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  rector 
of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Maurice,  St,  Mary  Kalen- 
dar,  and  St.  Peter  Colebrook,  Winchester.  These  par- 
ishes had  been  unfortunate.  The  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  been  suspended  for  drunkenness.  There 
■were  not  a  hundred  people  who  attended  the  church. 
But  with  Mr.  Nicholson's  arrival,  a  new  spirit  came 
into  the  place,  and  the  parish  church  had  been  enlarged 
and  rebuilt  when  Mr.  Robertson,  July  19,  1840,  en- 
tered on  bis  ministeiial  duties  The  impression  which 
his  eitneatne  s  made  is  detailed  m  the  following  letter 
fiom  one  who  wis  then  a  teicher  in  the  Sunday  school 

I  met  Mr  Robert  on  for  the  first  I  me  on  the  morning  of 
July  19  18-iO  in  the  Sundiy  school  His  beiiirg  on  this 
occasion  mide  such  ■in  impre'ision  on  my  mind  t)  at  I  shall 
evei  vmdly  rememher  it.  In  ]Iace  of  the  stifiness  and 
timidity  usuallj  oKersihle  m  the  first  mii  istrations  of  a 
young  clergyman  he  fell  into  his  phce  with  the  eise  and 
freedom  of  one  who  his  worn  his  armor  lone;  I  recollect 
that  after  Mr  Nichol  on  hai  tormally  introduced  him  to  all 
the  teachers  as  fcllow-iahoiers,  he  seated  himself  on  the  stool 
by  ray  side,  and  after  some  remarks  to  myself  on  the  different 
systems  of  education,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed 
his  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  Sunday  schools,  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  addressed  my  class  (about  a  dozen  big,  rough  boys), 
urging  them,  in  his  own  peculiar  strain  of  loving  earnestness, 
to  Uve  as  Christians,  concluding  with  these  words  :  "  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  else  worth  living  for,  is  there,  Mr. ?" 
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turning  to  me  for  confirmation.  This  was  hia  first  address  as 
a  minisler,  and  his  matter  and  manner  were  both  equally  re- 
markable. 

He  pi-eadied  hia  first  sermon  in  the  evening,  oo  the  text, 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  y&  to  the  waters,"  &e., 
Isa.  Iv.  1.  He  was  at  once  perfectly  at  home  in  the  pulpit. 
His  sermon,  a  fervid  echo  of  the  prophet's  invitation,  was  not 
merely  read,  but  preached,  with  an  eloquence,  confidence  of 
power,  and  self-possession  I  have  nev^r  witnessed  in  any 
similar  instance.  On  the  following  Sunday  be  preached  on 
"  Thus  s^th  the  high  and  lofly  One  who  inbivbifetli  eternity," 
&c. ;  and  his  confidence  as  a  preacher  had  so  Sncreaaed,  that 
he  used  considerable  action.  On  the  thii-d  Sunday  be  preached 
on  "  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus."  In  this  sermon  he  re- 
peated several  times  as  the  burden  of  his  discourse,  "he 
brought  his  brother  to  Jestfs."  The  selection  of  these  three 
texts  for  his  first  sermons  will  afford  some  clew  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  They  were  made  the 
occasions  for  a  full  and  forcible  declaration  of  Evangelical 
views,  tbougli  unusually  free  from  the  pecuUar  phraseology 
of  the  school  which  has  been  so  named. 

It  was  not,  however,  all  smooth  sailing.  There  were 
stiU,  among  a  very  poor  population  of  three  to  four 
thousand,  much  infidelity  and  immorality,  —  the  chil- 
dren of  a  long  neglect.  Violent  opposition  was  made 
to  the  building  of  a  new  church,  and  still  more  violent 
to  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  not  only  by  a 
number  of  small  sliopkeepers,  who  were  bitterly  preju- 
diced and  ignorant,  but  also  by  tlie  old  High  Church 
gentry  of  the  parish,  who  looked  upon  schools  as  dan- 
gerous innovations. 

Among  such  rough  elements  did  the  young  minister 
■^in  his  work.     The  difficulties  of  his  position  were 
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hia  stimulus.  He  labored  with  all  Lis  heart ;  and  espe- 
ciaUy  among  the  poor  and  working  men,  was  so  ear- 
nest, so  courteous,  so  eager  to  serve,  that  in  a  great 
measure  he  overcame  their  prejudices.  He  was  self- 
devoted,  but  repelled  the  praise  which  named  him  so. 

I  would  rather  be  doiag  my  little  nothing  (he  writes  to 
Mr.  Daviea)  in  Christ's  vineyard,  than  enjoying  the  wealth 
or  honor  of  the  cosntry.  It  is  a  weary  wandering  this,  but 
it  is  a  great  comfort  it  will  not  last  long,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  of  battling  ivith.a  sinful  heart,  when  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  is  perfected  in  the  resurrecljon  of  his  members.  I 
have  been  reading  lately  "  Brainerd's  Life,"  which,  fo  my 
taste,  stands  alone  as  a  specimen  of  biogiaphy.  "To  be- 
lieve, to  suffer,  and  to  love,"  was  his  motto,  like  that  of  tho 
early  Christians ;  but  with  us,  if  a  minister  gives  himself  a 
litUe  exertion,  a  hundred  voices  flatter  him  with  an  anxiety 
for  his  life,  as  if  a  fireside,  plentiful  table,  and  warm  cloth- 
ing were  compatible  with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Braincrd  did 
spend  himself  in  his  Master's  service,  and  his  was  self-denial, 
—  and  a  self-denial  which  there  was  none  to  witness  or  ad- 
He  seems  thus  from  the  beginning  to  have  felt  the 
depression  arising  from  the  unthankful  nature  and  se- 
verity of  his  work  ;  but  be  found  in  his  rector  a  faithful 
friend,  whose  sympathy  cheered  and  whose  experience 
guided  liim.  The  following  letter  written  to  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  on  hearing  of  her  husband's  death,  recalls 
the  writer's  hfe  at  Winchester  :  — 

CheUenhom,  May  35, 1S41? 
Mt  dear  Friend,  —  I  do  not  hesitate  for  one  moment 
whether  I  ought  to  intrude  upon  your  sadness  or  not,  for  we 
are  mourners  together.      In  your  most  affectioniite  husband  I 
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have  lost  a  friend,  and  it  is  my  sad  privilege  to  wiiie  to  yon 
in  your  bereavement.  I  was  startled  and  solemnized  by 
hearing  who  had  been  taken  from  us,  —  for  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  should  be  his  survivor,  —  and  all  our  happy  Sunday 
evenings,  and  country  walks,  and  ministerial  union,  came 
rushing  over  my  recollection.  Oh,  what  days  those  were, 
—  and  what  kindness  did  you  both  show  to  me,  as  a  hrotiier 
and  sister  and  more  !  After  a  moment  of  hitterness,  almost 
the  very  first  thought  that  rose  on  my  heart  was,  liis  work  is 
done,  and  done  well ;  and  I  felt  roused  and  invigorated,  in- 
stead of  depressed,  by  the  remembrance  that  we  have  a  work 
to  do,  and  the  night  coraeth  when  no  man  can  work.  I  can- 
not look  back  to  all  the  past  without  feeling  that  his  memory 
th       tl        to        11       d    Im       1  g  h  w 
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And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nicholson,  will  you  ever  come  and 
spend  some  time  with,  us,  and  try  the  kindest  wekome  of 
one  who  revered  and  loved  your  departed  hushand  ?  It  will 
be  a  joy  to  U8  if  you  will ;  I  do  not  mean  just  now,  for  your 
wound  is  perhaps  too  fresh  for  tliat ;  but  whenever  you  will. 
Pray  let  us  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  jou  can  write  without 
pain. 

The  friendship  which  this  letter  proves  supplied  him 
with  the  external  sympathy  he  needed  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  work.  His  success  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  as  great  as  ho  could  expect. 

"We  have  just  had  (he  writes  in  November,  1840)  to  open 
two  churches  at  once,  instead  of  one,  in  which  my  rector  and 
myself  exchange  duties,  and  they  are  both  crowded,  literally 
to  overflowing.  We  have  a  lecture  in  the  week,  and  two 
adult  classes  for  men  and  women,  the  attendance  at  which 
increases  weekly,  and  our  communicants  have  been  doubled 
in  the  last  three  mouths.  So  that  amidst  much  dislike  and 
disgust  from  the  old  High  Church  gentry  of  the  town,  many 
of  the  common  people  hear  us  gladly,  and  some  of  the  upper 
classes  are  be^nning  to  manifest  curiosity  and  interest.  My 
rector  is  everything  I  could  wish,  as  a  guide  and  as  a  friend. 

His  kindness  and  that  of  his  wife  are  unbounded Both 

he  and  I  are  occupied  at  once  to  the  utmost,  and  cannot  spare 
a  day  away  from  the  paiish. 

He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Sunday  schools, 
and  made  the  teaching  systematic  and  useful  by  train- 
ing the  teachers  himself.  He  supplied  them  with  ques- 
tions on  the  Epistle  for  the  day,  the  answers  to  which 
they  were  to  work  out  for  themselves.  He  then  went 
over  the  results  with  them  during  the  week.  In  iJiis 
way  he  preserved  their  power  of  individual  thought, — 
a  point  on  which  all  through  his  life  he  laid  the  g 
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stress.     In  October,  1840,  lie  wrote  to  a  friend  as  if  he 
were  well  satisfied  with  his  work:  — 

With  regard  to  my  own  work,  I  trust  it  is  not  entirely  un- 
blest  ibo  igh  it  might  well  deserve  to  he  so.  We  have  much 
in  this  parish  to  encouiage,  and  I  believe  the  only  discour- 
agement IS  the  aloth  of  my  own  heart,  which  too  often  pro- 
duces deipondency  Slill  e\ery  diy  convinces  me  more  and 
more  that  there  is  one  thing  and  but  one,  on  earth  worth  liv- 
ing for,  —  and  that  js  to  do  Gods  work,  and  gradually  grow 
in  confotri  tj  to  hia  image  by  no  fa  hon  and  self-denial, 
and  pmver  ^\  hen  ihat  a  ompb  h  he  sooner  we 
leave  this  scene  of  weary  struggle  he  be  e  so  fer  as  we  are 
ourselvci  concerned  Till  then  wel  ome  ba  le,  conflict,  vie- 
As  a  picture  of  his  general  way  of  hfe,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  his  Winchester  friends 


When  1  first  knew  Mr.  Robertson,  he  was  certainly  both 
in  appearance  and  manner  the  most  refined  and  gentleman- 
like young  man  I  had  ever  seen.  His  smile  and  address 
were  winning.  He  was  quite  free  from  any  of  the  ffaucherie 
and  effcminany  which  now  and  then  characterize  men  of  let- 
ters. Enthusiastic,  and  aspiring  after  impossible  perfection, 
he  was  grave  generally,  and  a  vein  of  melancholy  ran  through 
hia  character.  He  could  scarcely  derive  pleasure  enough  at 
this  time  from  small  and  common  things.  Small  pleasures 
were  scarcely  pleasures  to  him.  Not  muck  society  was  of 
fered  to  !iim,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  it.  He  was  rather  toe 
much  disposed  to  regard  general  society  as  a  waste  of  time. 

His  powers  of  conversation  were  most  remarkable,  and  so 
were  his  acquirements.  He  was  no  contemptible  scholar 
and  of  general  information  he  had  a  large  store.  His  knowl 
edge  of  French  and  Italian  literature  was  far  beyond  th« 
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His  power  of  quotation,  especially  of  poetry,  waa 
remarkable.  During  tiie  first  monihs  of  liis  clerical  life  he 
was  a  close  student  in  the  mornings,  getting  up  early,  and 
eating  almost  no  breakfast  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  him- 
self to  his  work.  ■  He  chiefly  at  that  lime  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism,  though  he  read 
all  kinds  of  books.  His  retentive  memory  made  him  a  sort 
of  synopsis  criticorutn  in  his  own  person.  He  seemed  to 
know  what  had  been  written  by  most  of  the  great  authorities 
on  all  difficult  texts.  Hisviews  were  entirely  "  evangelical," 
but  even  then  puzzles  puggeated  llemselves.  He  was  always 
trying  to  discover  wherein  lay  the  difference  between  "  a 
saving  faith  "  and  a  merely  historical  belief  in  Christ  as  the 
Saviour. 

His  way  of  life  was  most  regular  and  simple.  Study  ali 
the  morning ;  in  tlie  afternoon,  hard  fagging  at  visitation  of 
the  poor,  in  the  closest  and  dirtiest  streets  of  Winciiesler ;  his 
evenings  were  spent  sometimes  alone,  but  very  often  with  hb 
rector. 

Sucl)  was  his  outward  life  ;  but  the  history,  so  fiir  as 
it  can  be  gathered  from  his  papers,  of  his  spiritual  life 
remains  to  be  told.  He  had  entered,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  his  ministry  partly  in  sadness  and  partly  under 
the  influence  of  an  ascetic  enthusiasm.  But  he  soon 
met  with  temptations  and  hinderancea  to  a  severe  Chris- 
tian life  which  arose  from  his  peculiar  temperament. 
At  Winchester  he  endeavored  to  overcome  the&e  temp- 
tations by  austerities.  He  restricted  liims>elf  to  all  but 
necessary  expenses,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  income  on 
the  poor.  He  created  a  system  of  restraint  in  food  and 
sleep.  For  nearly  a  year  he  almost  altogether  refrained 
from  meat.  He  compelled  himself  to  rise  early.  Thus 
he  passed  through  the  domain  of  the  law,  before  he  en- 
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terisd  on  the  freer  rogion  of  the  Gospel.  His  motto 
always  was,  "If  any  man  wili  follow  me,  he  must  deny 
himself,  and  take  \ip  his  cross  daily."  But  at  Winches- 
ter self-denial  was  partially  expressed  in  self-imposed 
and  outward  ohservances;  at  Brighton,  it  was  the 
spontaneous  and  natural  expression  of  his  whole  in- 
ward life. 

He  refrained  also  from  much  society.  In  some  pa- 
pers which  he  wrote  long  afterwai-ds,  he  speaks  of  this 
with  approbation  ■ 

I  am  conscious  (he  says)  of  haTing  developed  ray  mind  and 
character  mors  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity,  at  Winchester 
than  anywhere.  Looking  back,  I  think  I  perceive  reasons 
for  this.  First  I  went  out  little,  and  hence  perfected  what  I 
undertook  before  fresh  impulses  slarfed  up  to  destroy  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  the  impulse  already  set  in  motion. 
For  example,  I  read  Edwards  completely  and  mastered  him. 
The  impulse  came  to  its  limit,  unexhausted. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  contrasting  this  with  his  letters, 
how  clearly  he  saw  the  mistake  he  had  made  by  desnl- 
toriness  at  college,  and  how  detenninedly  he  corrected 
a  fault. 

He  found,  he  said,  devotional  reading  of  great  use  to 
him.  He  read  slowly  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ " ;  but, 
when  ho  could,  he  chose,  as  his  books  of  devotion,  the 
lives  of  "  eminently  holy  persons,  whose  tone  was.  not 
merely  uprightness  of  character  and  high-mindedness, 
but  communion  with  God  besides."  It  made  his  sense 
of  the  reality  of  rehgious  feeling  more  acute  when  he 
found  it  embodied  in  the  actions  of  the  men  who  ex- 
pressed it.  He  read  daily  the  hves  of  Martyn  and 
Brainerd.     These  books  supplied  a  want  in  his  mind. 
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and  gave  him  impulse.  *'  I  recollect,"  he  writes  at 
Brighton,  "  how  much  more  peaceful  my  mind  used  to 
be  when  I  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  daily, 
with  scnipulous  adherence  to  a  plan,  books  of  a  devo- 
tional description." 

Prayer  was  his  constant  resource.  In  his  hours  of 
gloom  he  would  often  retire  and  pray  alone  till  he  real- 
ized God's  presence. 

It  seems  to  me  now  (he  writes,  in  1841),  that  I  can  always 
see,  la  uncertainty,  the  leadiDg  of  God's  hand,  after  prayer, 
when  everything  seems  to  be  made  clear  and  plain  before  the 
eyes.  In  two  or  three  instances  I  have  had  evidence  of  this 
which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  You  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  temptations  in  the  ministry  to  despond  and  let  the 
hands  hang  down ;  and  the  many  hours  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
which  come  upon  the  soul.  And  if  to  these  were  added  the 
uncertainty,  whether  the  position  itself  were  one  ia  which  we 
had  placed  ourselves  without  God's  direction,  they  would  be 
indeed  intolerable. 

He  invariably  felt  the  necessity  of  forms  to  support 
spiritual  life,  and  that  all  the  more,  perhaps,  from  his 
natural  aversion  to  them.  Prayer,  always  customary 
with  him,  had  become  the  habit  of  hLs  life  at  Oxford,* 

•  Ths  followtag  prayer  was  written  at  Osfoi'd  and  nsed  at  Winoheslor. 
It  proves  the  sternness  of  his  opposition  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Kewman;  — 

"  The  enemy  has  come  in  like  a  flood.  We  look  for  Thy  promise.  Do 
'rbou  lift  up  a  Biandnrd  against  him.  0  Lord,  hate  in  Oxford  we  believe 
that  iie  ia  poisoning  Uia  streams  which  are  to  water  Thy  Churoh  at  their 
Bource.  Pardon  us  if  we  err.  0,  lead  os  into  all  tmth.  But,  0  onr  God, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  if  the  light  which  is  in  ns  is  darkness,  —  how  great 
Is  that  darkness  1  Lighten  our  darkness  in  this  University  with  the  pure 
ojid  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Help,  Lord,  for  the  faithftil  are 
minished  from  among  the  children  of  man.  My  Father,  I  am  like  a  child, 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  How  long  shall  I  walk  in  a  vain 
•hadow,  and  disquiel  myself  in   vain?     Let  not  my  inconsistent,  sBlfish 
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He  systematized  prayer  at  "VViiichester.  He  set  apart 
certain  subjects  for  each  day  in  the  week.  "  Sunday : 
Parish;  outpouring  of  the  Sphit.  Monday:  Act  of 
devotion,  Tuesday :  Spread  of  the  Gospel.  Wednes- 
day :  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Thursday :  Self-denial. 
Friday:  Special  confession.  Saturday:  Intercession." 
The  prayer  in  which  all  these  centred,  the  one 
prayer  of  his  wiiole  Hfe,  was  that  he  might  have  an 
"objective,  disinterested  love  of  Christ,"  and  that  he 
might  have  "  that  possession  of  God  which  arises  from 
love  for  others." 

Bring  info  captivity  (he  prays)  every  tliought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  Take  what  I  cannot  give  :  my  heart,  l>ody, 
thoughts,  time,  abilities,  money,  health,  strength,  nights,  days, 
youth,  age,  and  spend  tliem  in  Thy  service,  O  my  crucified 
Master,  Redeemer,  God.  Oh,  let  not  these  be  mere  words  ! 
Whom  have  1  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  Thee.  My  heart  is 
atliirst  for  God,  for  the  living  God.  When  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God  ? 

The  preaching  which  resulted  from  this  prayerful 
spirit  was  imbued  by  it.     Speakuig  of  sermon-writing, 


The  most  valuable  book  I  possess  is  a  remembrance  of 

ooQdnot  be  a  pretest  for  blasphemy  against  Thy  aMnts  and  peraieting  in 
heresy.    Hear  me,  my  Lord  and  Master." 

But  OS  bis  ministerial  experience  grew,  he  began  ta  think  less  of  "  her- 
esy," Traotarian  or  otherwise,  and  to  see  that  it  was  reiiemption  from  sin, 
and  not  bo  much  from  untrue  opinions,  which  the  world  required.  He 
ITTitOB  from  Winchester,  — "I  have  too  much  of  stern  iniquity  and  hell 
rampant  to  grapple  with,  to  give  much  time  to  reading  or  Church  ques- 
tions; indeed,  even  the  Traotariau  heresy  has  vanished  from  my  mind 
amid  the  sterner  conflict  with  worldly  passions  and  open  atheism!  f™  "• 
have  some  of  these  madmen  here." 
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triala  at  which  I  repined,  hut  which  I  now  fiad  were  sent  in 
answer  to  my  prayer  to  be  made  a  minister.  Oratio,  medi- 
ialio,  tentatio.  And  those  sermons  in  which  these  have 
had  much  share,  I  have  found  tell  most ;  and  I  trust  that 
God  will  bring  in  his  flocli  by  such  a  thing  as  I.  I  am  sure 
if  He  does  it  will  he  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness  in- 
deed. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  later  career  wCl 
feel  astonished  at  the  contrast  it  presents  to  tliis  period. 
The  austerities,  the  seclusion  from  society,  even  the 
reading  of  that  class  of  devotional  bool^  which  rather 
tend  to  weaken  tlian  to  strengthen  character,  were  all 
put  aside  at  Brighton.  The  sermons  preached  in  that 
town  speak  continually  of  the  unprofitableness  of  asceti- 
cism, of  the  necessity  of  living,  as  Christ  did,  among 
men  in  the  world,  and  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
mere  devotional  reading.  It  is  plain  that  if  he  had 
lived  more  naturally  at  Winchester,  he  would  not  only 
have  retained  his  health,  but  also  given  a  manlier  vigor 
to  his  intellect.  But  trained  in  a  very  restricted  school 
of  thought  and  religion  which  was  dominant  thirty 
years  ago,  he  could  not  emerge  from  it  without  first 
going  down  into  its  depths.  It  seems  to  have  weakened 
everything  that  he  wrote.  His  letters  of  this  time  are 
scarcely  worth  reading.  His  thoughts  are  not  marked 
by  any  individuaUty.  The  only  thing  which  did  not 
suffer  was  his  work.  The  desire  to  die,  partly  sug- 
gested by  ill  health,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  spiritual  de- 
sire. The  sensitiveness  of  his  conscience  unduly  exag- 
gerated every  failure  into  a  sin.  He  fell  into  a  habit 
of  unwise  self-dissection.  It  is  painful  to  read  his  diary 
in  which  all  his  inward  life  is  mapped  out  into  divisions, 
his  sins  and  errors  labelled,  selfishness  discovered  in  all 
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his  efforts  and  resolves,  and  lists  made  out  of  the  graces 
and  gifts  which  he  needed  especially.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  when  he  got  rid  of  all  this,  and  felt  its  fruit- 
lessness  and  its  antagonism  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  how  he  sprang  from  a  dwarf  into  a  ^aiit, 

And  yet  all  this  self-torture  and  self-inqairy  gave 
him,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  insight  into  the  heai'ts  of 
men,  though,  generally  speaking,  only  into  the  evil  of 
their  hearts.  He  gained  a  great  command  over  the 
feelings  of  those  who  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  the 
same  weight  of  sin  and  struggle.  His  sermons  touched 
such  men  to  the  quick.  They  were  delivered  with 
great  ease  and  self-command.  His  beautiful  voice,  his 
dignified  yet  vivid  action,  and  the  impassioned  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner,  made  every  word  tell.  In  them- 
selves, the  sermons  preached  at  .Winchester  do  not  ex- 
hibit much  power.  Contrasted  with  those  delivered  at 
Brighton,  tliey  are  startlingly  inferior.  They  do  not, 
to  the  reader,  even  foretell  his  future  excellence.  They 
are  overloaded  with  analyses  of  doctrine.  They  are 
weakened  by  the  conventionalities  of  University  theol- 
ogy. They  are,  however,  full  of  forcible  appeals  to  tlie 
consciences  of  men,  and  of  deeply-felt  descriptions  of 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ, 

They  contain  all  the  characteristic  doctrines  against 
which  he  afterwards  so  dehberately  protested  at  Brigh- 
ton. They  contain  also  many  passages  which  are  in 
reality  records  of  his  own  spiritual  struggles ;  for  in 
preaching  he  could  not  argue  abstractedly.  He  saw 
things  by  the  light  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  preached 
unconsciously  his  own  pain  and  his  own  effort. 

I  think  (writes  one  of  Lis  friends,  who  heard  him  preach 
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every  Sunday  at  Winchester)  that  his  sermons  diil  prophesy 
of  liis  future  excellence.  I  am  disposed  lo  say  that  they  were 
never  at  ajiy  time  more  impressive.  He  then  wrote  tiiem 
throughout  with  great  rapidity,  always  on  Saturday,  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  one  o'clock  aufiicing  for  a  sermon. 
He  did  not  use  much  action,  but  there  was  a  restrained  pas- 
sion in  him  which  forced  people  to  listen.  Though  there  was 
much  thought  in  al!  that  he  said,  yet  in  those  days  he  had, 
BO  to  spealt,  scarcely  begun  to  think,  and  of  course  had  :oni6 
to  no  conclusions.  He  had  not  then  thrown  off  his  leading- 
strings. 

This  friend  of  his  continues :  — 

About  one  year  of  simple  life  and  hard  work,  during  which 
I  think  he  was  really  happy,  passed.  A  personal  trial  then 
befell  him,  which  he  felt  very  bitterly,  and  which  affected  his 
health  and  spirits.  He  thought  himself  attacked  by  the  mal- 
ady which  had  carried  off  so  many  of  his  family,  and  therefore 
would  have  no  medical  advice,  and  use  no  remedies.  He 
imbued  that  if  he  once  told  his  feelings,  he  would  be  laid 
aside  at  once,  and  be  was  determined  to  preach  as  long  as  he 
eould  stand.  This  he  literally  did,  and  never  were  his  words 
more  telling.  He  did  preach,  as  one  who  thought  himself 
dying,  to  dying  men.  ■  lie  did  not  then  care  to  live  long,  and 
had  a  sentimental  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  an  early  death. 
He  afterwards  said  so,  adding,  that  he  did  not  then  know 
how  much  God  had  for  him  to  learn  before  he  should  be  fit 

The  following  letters  mark  the  gi^adual  rise  of  these 
feelings :  — 

Marcli,  1811. 

My  work  does  not  prosper  as  you  anticipate,  —  at  least  it 
ftppeats  at  a  standstill,  and  my  own  energy  and  heart  for  the 
work  seem  gone  for  the  present.     It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  al- 
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ways  60  ;  but  after  a  time  I  shidl  be  braced  up  to  renewed 

exertion There  is  nmch  to  be  learned  which  cannot  be 

obtained  alone,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing so  many  souls  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  young  begia- 
aer.  0,  it  is  st  heayy,  heavy  weight !  I  begin  lo  think  and 
tremble  as  I  never  did  before  ;  and  I  cannot  live  to  Clirist. 
My  heart  is  detached  indeed  from  earth,  but  it  is  not  given  to 
Him.  All  I  do  is  a  cross  and  not  a  pleasure,  —  a  continual 
struggle  ag^nst  the  current ;  and  all  I  effect  is  to  prevent 
being  hurried  back  as  rapidly  as  I  might  be,  —  but  I  make 
no  way.  I  know  I  shall  soon  have  some  heavy  blow  to  star- 
tle me  from  my  lethai^y.     Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jeaua ! 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  warm  you  to  greater  self-denial,  and 
holiness,  aiid  love,  and  devolednesa  than  I  can  feel  or  im- 

WinEhester:  April,  1641. 

I  trust,  my  dear  J.,  you  will  be  taught  unceasing  diligence. 
If  you  could  but  feel  those  words,  "  the  night  cometh  when 
no  rnati  can  work,"  ab  you  will  feel  them  when  it  comes, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  trifling  in  you,  and  me,  and  all  of 
us,  forever.  Things  now  of  apparent  importance  shrink  up 
into  nothing  in  sight  of  that  hour.  And  there  is  a  work  to 
be  done  for  Christ :  how  little  time  to  do  it  ia !  Surely 
there  is  nothing  hero  worth  living  for,  but  to  be  conformed 
to  Him  in  deed,  and  word,  and  thought,  and  to  die  really  to 
the  world. 

Winchester!  May  81,  ISil. 

My  ever  kind  and  considerate  rector  is  pressing  me  much 
to  go  home  for  relaxation,  which  in  all  probability  I  shall  do 
soon.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  must ;  for,  almost  immediately  af- 
ter seeing  you  at  Osford,  I  became  very  unwell,  and  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  seems  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  in 
unfavorable  appearance.  Periods  every  now  and  then  of 
extreme  lassitude  come  on,  together  with  cough  and  pain  in 
the  side.     Of  course  this  may  be  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  write 
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to  yoa  in  confidence  of  friendship,  tliat  I  begin  fo  suspect  my 
life  will  not  be  a  long  one.  Not  that  I  think  there  ia  any 
immediate  danger,  but  a  veiy  few  yeai-s  would  seem,  to  be  the 
utmost  limit,  I  fear  I  am  too  earnestly  longing  to  depart ; 
perhajM  this  has  partly  contributed  to  make  me  form  this 
opinion  of  myself,  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
desire  fo  be  with  Christ,  and  a  mere  wish  to  be  released  from 
the  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Which  of  these  two  is  my  feeling, 
only  God  knows.     Do  not  mention  what  I  have  told  you,  as 

it  is  mei-ely  my  own  surmise My  dear  sister  is  very  ill, 

though  my  family  seem  lately  to  have  become  sanguine  as  to 
her  ultimate  recovery.  0,  if  we  couid  only  leara  that  hard 
lesson,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !  "  To  say  this  in  every  dispensa- 
tion, be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  whole  of  religion";  for  wliat 
have  we  fo  do  but  to  have  our  wills  enttfely  merged  in  that 
of  our  Father  ?  and  when  this  is  done,  we  are  ripe  for  the 
garner. 

The  medical  advice  whicli  lie  at  first  refiised,  he  waa 
induced  at  last  to  seek. 

Wiu  he   e     Ju  e  17  )5il 

I  have  been  for  the  last  week  under  m  d  cal  care  n  town 
for  cough  and  pain  in  the  side,  and  other  nj  leisont  symp 
loms,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  maco  s  me  n!  ane  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes.  I  am  1  ankful  to  j  that 
further  mischief  is  arrested  for  the  prese  t  b  t  he  ned  a\ 
men  insist  on  my  giving  up  duty  for  some  time  I  c  n  ealed 
this  from  my  family  as  long  as  it  was  uncertain,  as  I  told  you 
in  confidence  ;  of  course  it  is  a  secret  no  longer,  especially  as 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  e 


Again,  on  July  5,  1841,  he  writes  ;  — 

I  have  been  strongly  advised  to  try  a  change  of  sciiue  and 
air  in  Switzerland,  and  I  tiink  it  will  probably  end  in  my 
following  this  counsel,  though  I  feel  much  indisposed  towards 
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it.  But  I  must  make  some  effort  to  escape  from  this  lethargy 
of  body  and  apathy  of  mind,  and  perhaps  this  will  he  the  only 
means  I  can  devise.  With  this  exception,  I  do  not  think  there 
IS  now  very  much  the  matter  with  me,  only  I  cannot  fix  my 
mind,  or  interest  myself  in  one  single  thing  on  earth.  I 
know  it  is  a  morbid  state  which  must  bo  overcome  by  vigor- 
ous effort,  but  the  difficulty  ia  to  make  it. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  Continent,  he  passed  the 
examination  for  priest's  orders.  He  writes  from  Farn- 
ham  to  Mr.  Nicholson :  — 

Mrs. has  very  kindly  offered  me  letters  of  intioduc- 

tion  to  Geneva,  which  will  consideiably  contiibute  to  fix  my 
plans  of  travel  as  I  shall  proceed  tlieie  at  once,  mitli  only  a 
delay  of  a  few  dv,s  at  remaikable  spots  on  the  Rl  ine,  and 
then  make  imall  exiursions  from  Genevi  as  my  he^d  quar- 
tern I  find  a  strange  contiast  in  the  view  of  thia  July 
and  those  of  list,  —  when  ■dl  seemed  ^  bright  field  of  con- 
quest before  the  eyes,  and  there  hod  been  no  ejkperience  of 
lie  painful  truth  tliafc  the  professional  opposition  to  other^ 
Bin  does  not  release  a  nunifter  from  the  struggle  with  his 
own.  This  time,  I  haie  had  little  but  shame  to  feel  bitter 
shame,  and  God  alone  can  judge  how  madeqiiite  to  thp  cause. 
All  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  siy  to  you,  though  to  others  it 
would  be  egotistical  and  inleli  ate,  but  I  ha^e  lust  been 
giving  vent  on  paper  to  the  tl  oughts  winch  rose  u]  permost, 
■without  much  considermg  either  order  or  connection  To- 
morrow I  am  to  be  irrevocably  m  outward  iituil  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  God  I  would  that  it  weio  as  easy  to  be 
separated  forever  from  the  eaithhuess  within  * 

*  It  was  the  cnstom  of  the  Bishop  of  Winoheetar  to  tfl.  the  candidates 
for  priest's  orders  to  write  an  account  of  their  diaconate  The  acconnt 
given  by  Mr.  Hobertson  aeemed  to  the  Bishop  so  i  aluable  fyc  ita  suggas- 
tJons,  teaching,  and  eipenence  that  he  retained  it  and  freijuently  gavo 
it  to  future  candidates  to  rcii^,  as  a  nobis  expression  of  tlie  spirit  aud 
mode  in  which  a  diaconatc  should  bo  fultillad. 
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With  this  mournful  retrospect  and  sense  of  feilure 
closed  his  ministerial  life  at  Winchester.  His  young 
experience  had  passed  out  of  enthusiasm  into  despond- 
ency. Looking  haci,  three  months  afterwards,  from 
the  death-bed  of  his  sister  upon  that  time,  he  says :  — 
"  She  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  lier  short  career  will 
soon  he  at  an  end.  Three  months  ago,  how  I  should 
have  envied  her  calm  decay,  and  longed  to  share  her 
quiet  shroud,  and  her  departure  to  he  with  Christ," 

But  this  sadness  was  soon  remedied  by  change  of 
Bcene  and  the  excitement  of  healthy  exercise. 

He  travelled  on  foot  through  the  Continent.  He 
entered  at  once,  and  fully,  into  continental  hfe,  and 
manners,  and  politics.  He  endeavored  to  see  all  sides 
of  foreign  questions,  by  conversing  with  men  of  all 
classes. 

Nor  did  he  shrink  from  speaking  of  religion  as  it  ever 
presented  itself  to  him  as  a  hfe  in  Christ.  Few  would 
have  dared  to  have  spoken  to  men  as  he  did  on  spiritual 
subjects  ;  few  could  have  so  succeeded  if  they  had  dared. 
Even  Englishmen  do  not  seem  to  have  been  offended. 
Such  was  his  earnestness  and  his  delicate  courtesy,  that 
no  one  ever  drew  back  in  injured  dignity.  Men  were 
rather  induced  to  open  their  hearts  to  him.  He  had  a 
way  of  half  reveahng  himself,  —  of  giving  freely  all  he 
could  give  of  himself,  while  the  sacred  depths  of  feel- 
ing were  undisclosed,  which  insensibly  lured  men  to 
unfold  themselves  in  turn.  The  whole  was  done  un- 
consciously. He  neither  knowingly  gave  nor  withheld. 
He  was  carried  away  to  say  what  he  did  say  by  the 
impression  which  the  person  he  conversed  with  made 
upon  Hm.   His  instinct  told  him  where  to  stop.    Hence 
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arose  the  wonderful  reality  of  hia  words,  the  strange, 
entire  absence  of  self-consciousness,  which  gave  such  a 
personality  to  all  he  siud,  and  such  an  impalpable  force 
to  every  action  and  impression.  Old  men  consulted 
him;  strangers  disclosed  to  him  the  difficulties  of  their 
spiritnal  and  worldly  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  met  men  who  despised 
Christianity,  or  who,  like  the  Roman  GathoHcs,  held  to 
doctrines  which  he  believed  untrue,  this  very  enthusi- 
asm and  unconscious  excitement  swept  him  sometimes 
heyond  himself.  He  could  not  moderate  iiis  indignation 
down  to  the  cool  level  of  ordinary  life.  Hence  he  was 
wanting  at  this  time  in  the  wise  tolerance  which  formed 
BO  conspicuous  a  featm'e  of  his  maturer  manhood.  He 
held  to  his  own  views  with  pertinacity.  He  believed 
them  to  be  true ;  and  he  almost  refused  to  allow  the 
possihiHty  of  the  views  of  others  having  truth  in  them 
also.  He  was  more  or  less  one-sided  at  this  period. 
With  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  it  was  war  to  tlie 
death,  not  in  his  later  mode  of  wai-fare,  by  showing  the 
truth  which  lay  beneath  tlie  error,  but  by  denouncing 
the  error.  He  seems  invariably,  with  the  pugnacity  of 
a  young  man,  to  have  attacked  their  faith ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  done  was  startlingly  different 
from  that  which  afterwards  he  adopted. 

With  the  Neolo^anism  of  Germany  —  to  make  use 
of  his  own  term  —  he  also  came  into  contact. 

1  travelled  several  days  with  a  young  Prussian  of  Eiber- 
feld.  He  gave  a  dreadful  picture  of  Kruraniacher  both  as  to 
his  life  and  doctrine,  evidently  colored  by  extreme  liatred  to 
religiou.  Indeed,  the  account  was  its  own  refutation.  It 
WAS  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  we  daily  meet  with,  that 
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they  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesua  must  suffer  perse- 
cution. He  was  well  informed  in  English  and  German  his- 
tory, much  inciined  to  ridicule  Scripture  and  holy  things. 
At  last  it  came  Co  a  discussion.  He  mentioned,  as  usual, 
Bome  difSculties  in  Scripture ;  and,  after  a  long  argument,  I 
told  him  our  hopes,  our  belief,  and  our  conTiction.  Direct 
assertion  did  partially  what  discussion  had  failed  to  do.  He 
ceased  bantering,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  said 
gravely,  "  O'esl  wtie  heUe  eroyanee,  —  I  would  that  I  could 
believe  it  too."  Poor  fellow !  he  was  afterwards  reinforced 
by  two  Swiss  of  Geneva,  —  one  an  avowed  infidel,  the  other 
a  blasphemous  Sociuian.  He  was  unbounded  in  his  mock- 
ery of  Malan,  Merle,  &c.,  whom  ibe  called  madmen.  "Mo- 
miers"  is  the  general  popular  appellation  applied  to  them. 
"  They  are  a  new  fashioned  set,"  he  said,  "  who  are  tired  of 

old  people.     They  have  deserted  the  old "  (he  meant 

God  the  Father),  "  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  one 
but  His  Son."  He  walked  off  on  being  i-eminded  that  the 
"  new  fashioned  set "  was  not  these  men,  but  those  who  had 
deserted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  So  I  was  left  to  the  fear- 
ful libertinism  of  the  infidel,  backed,  I  fear,  by  the  approval, 
but  now  silent  approval,  of  my  Prussian  acquaintance.  We 
parted,  I  feai-,  without  any  good  done.  I  hope  to  get  from 
Merle  or  Malan  some  account  of  the  church  here,  to-day,  or, 
at  least,  soon. 

From  the  Rhine,  he  passed  into  Switzerland,  through 
the  Jura.  He  had  introductions  at  Geneva,  where  he 
continued  to  stay  for  some  time.  He  plunged  at  once 
and  eagerly  into  the  various  church  and  religious  ques- 
tiona  ■which  then  agitated  the  city.  The  vigor,  the 
life,  the  bright  enthusiasm  which  he  brought  to  hear  on 
all  subjects,  delighted  and  astonished  the  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  Friends  sprang  up  around  his  path.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  become  a  Genevese,  so  close  was 
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his  interest  anc!  his  sympathy  witli  the  despised  Chris- 
tians of  Geneva,  and  the  impetuosity  and  determination 
of  his  mode  of  argument  are  both  characteristic  of  him 
at  this  period. 

Tlie  following  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  written 
from  Winchester  and  the  Continent,  are  inserted  as 
containing  in  themselvesi  a  history  of  his  tliought,  and 
feelings,  and  opmions.  One  especially,  dated  August  3, 
H6tel  de  la  Couronne,  is  remarkable  for  a  positive  state- 
ment of  his  doctrinal  vidws  during  the  second  year  of 
his  ministry,  and  also  for  the  prophecy  of  Malan,  so 
sternly  fulfilled  afterwards,  —  "Mon  tr^-cher  fr^re, 
vous  aurea  tine  triste  Tie,  et  uii  triste  ministSre." 


LETTERS  TBOM  SEPTEMBER  17,  1840,  TO  AUGUST  3,  18*1 

vin. 

Seplembcr  17, 1840. 

The  ministry  is  not  to  be  eniered  lightly,  nor  without  much 
and  constant  prayer  for  direction ;  but  if  a  man's  heart  be  set 
to  glorify  his  Lord  with  the  best  service  liis  feeble  mind  aad 
body  can  offer,  there  can  be  nothing  comparable  to  the  min- 
istry. I  have  already  known  some  ministerial  trials,  and  I 
foresee  more,  much  hardness  and  much  disappointment ;  hut  I 
may  tell  you  from  experience,  that  you  would  take  nothing 
that  earth  has  to  offer  ia  exchange  for  the  joy  of  serving  Christ 
as  an  accredited  ambassador.  Your  kind  hopes  expressed  for 
my  sister  are,  I  fear,  in  vain.  From  the  moment  that  I  saw 
that  fatal  hectic,  which  I  know  too  well,  I  felt  assured  her 
hours  on  earth  were  numbered.  May  God  give  us  grace  to 
say  from  the  heart,  "  The  Lord  Iiath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."     I  am  going  to  S(;e  her  as  soon  as  I 
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IX. 

Rodiioy  House,  October,  1610. 

DuESBERT,  —  My  date  will  show  you  that 
I  am  now  at  home  for  a  little  relaxation,  wliich  is  very  ac- 

ceptalile  after  continued  work I  am  soriy,  and  yet 

half  glad,  to  find  by  your  letters  that  you  ai-e  sfiil  unrecon- 
ciled to  Bermuda.  I  am  glad,  because  it  shows  your  heurt 
is  still  at  home  with  us,  uncooied  by  absence,  and  because  it 
shows  tiiat  you  are  unsatisfied  with  anything  that  is  to  be 
found  below,  I  think  there  is  something  implanted  in  man's 
hearf,  fallen  creature  as  he  is,  which  defies  him  to  be  content 
with  anything  but  God  alone.  It  is  a  trace  of  original  ma- 
jesty, which  leaves  a  mark  of  what  he  was  before  the  fall. 
He  is  always  panting  for  something  fresh  ;  and  that  is  no 
Booner  attained,  than  it  palla  upon  his  taste.  And  this  strong 
necessity  of  loving  something  makes  a  man  form  idols  for 
himself,  which  he  invests  witli  fancied  perfections,  and  when 
all  tljese  fade  away  in  his  grasp,  and  he  finds  iheir  unsub- 
stantiality,  he  must  either  become  a  misanthrope  or  a  Chris- 
tian. When  a  man  has  learned  to  know  the  infinite  love  of 
God  in  Christ  to  him,  then  he  discovers  something  which  will 
not  elude  his  hold,  and  an  affection  which  will  not  grow  cold; 
for  the  comparison  of  Gtod's  long-suffering  and  i-epeated  par- 
don, with  his  own  heartless  ingratitude,  convinces  him  that  it 
is  an  unchangeable  love.  And  I  hope  in  God  that  your  dis- 
quieted feelings  will  terminate  in  this  discovery  of  the  ful- 
ness of  peace  purchased  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  All  goes  on 
aatisiactorily  at  Winchester,  the  attention  and  attendance,  I 
think,  gradually  deepening  and  increasing  ;  and  I  hope  many 
are  becoming  more  and  more  in  earnest  about  their  soula. 
My  treatment  I  only  complain  of  on  the  score  of  exuberant 
kindnew.  I  live  almost  at  Mr.  Nicholson's,  and  we  go  on 
hand  and  heart  together.  I  had  to  ofHciate  lately  at  the 
funeral  of  a  poor  man,  for  a  clergyman  who  was  unable  to 
attend.     The  burial-groand  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
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overlooks  Winchester,  about  half  a  mile  off.  I  was  engaged 
with  my  own  duty  until  very  late  ;  and  iiiglit  waa  juat  clos- 
ing ID  as  we  sef  off  from  the  church.  An  old  man  came  and 
walked  by  my  side  ;  we  went  along,  and  engaged  in  a  very 
interesting  conversation.  There  was  something  very  roman- 
tic aa  the  procession  slowly  wound  round  the  hill,  —  the  deep 
shadows  gi-adually  dosing  in;  and  it  rose  to  the  sublime 
when  we  stood  at  the  side  of  the  grave  on  t!ie  top  of  the  es- 
posed  hill.  It  was  nearly  dark ;  and  the  dai-k,  silent  figures 
closing  ia  around  me,  with  their  while  hat-hands  streaming 
in  the  wind,  which  moaned  drearily,  gave  a  solemn  and  un- 
earthly aspect  to  the  scene,  especially  when  the  coffin  was 
lowered  down  into  the  grave,  only  distinguishable  by  its 
dark  contrast  with  the  snow  around.  Oxford  term  has  be- 
gun. Only  fancy!  It  seems  the  dream  of  another  life; 
everything  has  been  so  entirely  changed  in  a  few  months. 
Gcowns,  and  lectures,  and  proctors,  and  all  the  conventional 
language  and  feelings  of  that  august  place,  will  erelong  fade 
from  the  imagination.  No  wonder,  for  the  work  of  reading 
haB  been  succeeded  by  a  sterner  struggle  with  sin  in  its 
loathsome  dens  of  iniquity.  However,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, I  have  been  well  received  in  the  worst  places.  It  is  a 
heavy  thing,  the  weight  of  souls,  —  hard,  uphill  work.  Now 
and  then,  little  things  come  out  by  accident  which  give 
hope.  I  heard  that  a  poor  woman  said  every  word  of  one 
sermon  went  to  her  heart,  and  she  thought  I  was  preaching 
at  her.  It  is  necessary  to  hear  these  things  sometimes,  or  it 
would  be  more  than  faith  could  bear.  Yet  faith  would  beai 
it.    I  again  make  the  resolution  to  write  again  soon. 


X. 

Winchester,  November  24,  IBiO. 

Mydkar  TlATcnAiiD, — ^I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter, 
which  1  received  on  Sunday  morning.  Most  sincerely  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  pix)spect  of  a  curacy,  but  much 
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more  on  the  approach  of  the  highest  earthly  honor,  —  the 
privilege  of  working  for  Christ,  —  and  welcome  you  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  its  joys  and  sorrows.  Perhaps  the  ]atter  pre- 
dominale  here,  but  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  joys  whicb  shall  he  revealed  in  us,  if  we  suffer  with 
Him,  I  think  the  strictness  of  self-esamination  for  minis- 
terial fitness  is  contained  in  that  solemn,  searching  queslioa 
of  oar  Lord,  thrice  repeated,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  those  ?  "  And  if  we  can,  from  our  in- 
most souls,  say  as  Peter  did,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things, 
tliou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,"  I  believe  the  injunction 
which  follows,  and  tKe  warning  of  martyrdom,  would  he  re- 
ceived with  equal  joy  as  our  Master's  will.  I  am  sensible 
that  it  is  a  test  that  makes  me  humble ;  still,  notwitlistanding 
backwardness  in  the  work,  and  much  yielding  to  sloth  and 
self-gratification,  instead  of  sowing  in  faith  without  longing 
to  see  the  fruits,  I  do  feel  that  if  the  labor,  the  hard  toil  in 
the  vineyard,  were  taken  from  rae,  I  have  nothing  left  on 
earth  to  live  for.  And  I  trust  that  you  may  have  this  spirit, 
less  dulled  and  clouded  by  earthly  motives  and  low  views 

than  it  is  in  me J,  has  not  succeeded  in  his  attempt 

at  the  fellowship,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
as  I  believe  that  it  would  ruin  him  altogether  to  live  an 
Oxford  fellow's  selfish,  dronish  life. 

XI. 

March  4, 1R41. 

Mt  dear  Da  vies,  — . ...  1  received  the  sermons  which 
you  so  kindly  sent  me,  with  much  pleasure ;  that  especially 
on  justification  seems,  under  God,  calculated  to  do  good.  I 
believe  there  is  at  this  time  a  determined  attack  made  by 
Satan  and  his  Instruments  to  auhvert  that  cardinal  doctrine 
of  our  best  hopes,  — -justification  by  faith  alone ;  and  how  far 
he  has  already  succeeded  let  many  a  college  in  Oxford  testify. 
It  ia  the  doctrine  which,  more  than  any  other,  we  find  our 
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own  hearts  continually  turning  aside  from  and  surrendering. 
Anything  but  Christ,  — the  Virgin,  the  Church,  the  sacra- 
ments, a  new  set  of  our  own  resolutions ;  any  or  all  of  these 
will  the  heart  embrace  as  a  means  to  holiness  or  acceptance 
rather  than  God's  way.  You  may  even  persuade  raen  to 
^ye  up  their  sins  if  they  may  do  it  without  Christ  j  as  fee- 
totalism  can  witness.  And  the  Apostle's  resolution,  in  spite 
of  all  we  say,  is  one  which  we  are  again  and  again  making, 
and  yet  forever  breaking,  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified 

XII. 

May  22,  1841. 

My  sister  seems  to  grow  weaker  day  by  day;  and  though 
they  seem  inclined  to  flatter  themselves  that  she  is  better,  her 
extreme  languor  and  continued  cough  tell  a  different  tale- 
Alas  !  there  is  no  home  here,  and  no  abiding  comfort ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  say  alas !  for  it  is  better  to 
have  one  tie  to  earth  severed  after  another  till  we  have  noth- 
ing left  to  live  ibr  liut  Chriit.  What  emphatic  energy  must 
have  been  in  the  feeling  of  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  those 
words :    T^sr  (Tfi^ufii'oii  ly(ii>v  rls  ri  ai'ai.iirai,  Kai  aiv  Xpiar^  tiimi, 

when  even  we,  in  the  midet  of  self-indulgence,  can  yearn 
for  it !  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  feelings  you  express  in 
reading  St.  Martyn's  letters ;  what  a  glorious  instance  he 
was  of  what  God  can  make  such  a  thing  as  man,  —  little  less 
than  a  seraph  burning  in  one  deathless  flame  of  love  from 
the  moment  when,  as  be  expresses  it,  the  last  thing  left  oa 
earth  was  taken  from,  him,  till  the  last  burning  words  were 
traced  at  Toi^at.  It  is  a  book  that  may  well  be  blistered  by 
hot  tears  of  shame.  Sometimes  one  is  inclined  to  fancy  that 
if  a  path  of  spedal  usefulness  could  be  pointed  out,  wa 
might  devote  ourselves  as  he  did ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  only 
the  usual  feeling  of  readiness  to  bear  any  cross  but  that 
which  God  has  put  upon  ua.     I  am  now  reading  a  book  of 
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mucli  devotional  and  self-denying  fei'vor,  Thomas  a  Ketnpia'a 
Imitation  of  Christ.  I  love  to  feel  the  oneness  of  feeling 
which  pervades  the  sons  of  Gtod  amidst  vitally  opposed  com- 
munions. To  see  such  men  as  Martyn  and  k  Kempis  at  the 
right  hand  of  Jesus  in  his  kingdom,  will  ho  a  joy  that  might 
almost  compensal«  for  a  menial  post  theixs  as  the  lowest  of 
the  low 

XIII. 

H6td  ao  la  Com-onne,  Geneva:  August  8, 1841. 

My  dear  Stru,  —  I  iiave  already  sent  throe  lettei-a.  You 
come  fourth  in  the  family ;  therefore  this  is  directed  to  you. 
I  hegin  from  where  I  left  off.  This  morning  I  went  to  call 
on  M,  Malan,  without  introduction,  except  that  of  many 
mutual  acquaintances.  I  sat  talking  with  him  ahout  two 
hours.  The  chief  subject  of  discussion  was  that  of  assur- 
ance. Ho  says  that  a  Christian  cannot  he  without  assur- 
ance, except  sinfully.  This  I  agreed  to,  though  not  ex- 
actly on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  he  puts  it.  Tho 
proof  of  adoption  is  a  changed  heart,  —  2  Cor.  v.  17.  If  a 
man  see  this  change  in  himself,  it  is  a  proof  to  him  that  he 
has  believed,  because  tlie  work  of  regeneration  is  begun, — 
the  work  which  God  performs  in  the  heart  of  all  whom  He 
has  chosen,  conforming  them  to  the. image  of  his  Son,  —  Rom. 
vili.  29.  If  he  does  not  see  this  change,  it  is  evidently 
because  of  the  predominance  of  sin ;  and  therefore  the  want 
of  assurance  spring'"  from  sin  But  Malan  makes  it  sin,  not 
indirectly,  but  directly  His  aigumenf,  simply  stated,  is  this: 
whosoever  believeth  tiiat  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  to  God. 
Tou  acknowledge  that  I*  He  the  Christ  ?  Have  you  any 
doubt?  You  are  suie  He  la'  or  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
do  not  believe  that  He  is  '  But  if  you  tell  me  you  do  believe 
that  He  is,  how  can  you  doubt  your  safety?  Would  you 
make  God  a  liar?  for  He  says  that  "every  one  who  believea 
b  born  of  God."     I  do  not  think  this  satisfictory,  becauM 
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I  believe  many  who  never  will  be  saved  are  convinced  of 
it,  and  60  in  a  certain  sense  believe  it,  as  the  devils  do  who 
tremble,  or  aa  Siraoa  did,  —  Acts  viii.  13,  —  who  was  jet  ia 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  And  it  ia  this  possibility  which  can 
make  a  Cbi-istiaii  doubt  his  own  state  even  when  he  says,  I 
believe.  Still  I  admit  that  want  of  assuvance  is  the  mark  of 
very  low  atlainments  in  grace :  because  if  aauctiflcation  were 
so  bi-ight  as  to  be  visible,  there  would  be  no  doubt.  Though 
a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought  much,  he  gave  me  many 
new  ideas.     I  have  only  mentioned  one  for  the  present. 

Yesterday  I  dined  with  M. ,  They  were  very  atten- 
tive, and  the  convei-satioii  on  all  manner  of  subjects  extremely 
interesting,  till  we  came  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  creeds 
for  a  Church.  He  was  for  admitting  all  shades  of  opinion. 
1  represenled  the  object  of  our  Church,  to  admit  all  whose 
opinions  differed  on  subjects  not  fundamental,  and  exclude 
others.  But  it  soon  turned  out  that  our  views  of  fundamental 
questions  diti'ered  entirely,  and  I  toid  him  we  could  not  con- 
sider one  who  denied  the  Deity  of  Christ  a  Christian.  I 
used  this  term,  because  I  knew  he  would  admit  the  "di- 
vinity," He  then  told  me  lie  did  not  hold  the  Deity.  I  said 
I  couid  not  retract,  and  must  tremble  for  him.     This  led  to 

a  hot  and  long  discussion.     Poor misquoted  Scripture, 

and  would  make  no  answer  to  the  texts  I  brought  forward. 
My  chief  point  was  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ  not  merely 
a  demonstration  of  God's  wilUngness  to  pardon,  on  repent- 
ance and  obedience,  but  an  actual  subslitution  of  suffering; 
and  that  salvation  is  a  thing  fiiiishi'd  for  thoio  viho  heliev^ 
— not  a  commencement  of  a  stat«  in  which  salvation  may  be 
gained;  insisting  especially  on  Heb.  x.  14.  But  to  this  he 
would  scarcely  even  listen,  and  protested  against  .=iugle  tests, 
requiring  the  general  tone  of  Scripture  as  the  only  argu- 
ment. It  nould  be  long  to  go  through  it  all.  He  un- 
derstoorl  fuOy  that  the  denial  of  his  light  to  thp  name  of 
Christian  was  not  necessarily  intolerant,  hut  might  he  even 
charity. 
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I  have  jtiat  returned  from  another  long  discussion  with 
Malan,  before  several  persona,  which  I  do  not  hke,  hecause 
calmness  in  argument  is  then  always  difficult.  You  think 
of  your  own  victory  instead  of  the  truth.  However,  I  only 
parried,  and  allowed  him  to  cross-question  me.  He  does  it 
in  the  most  afleetionale  and  earnest  manner ;  hut  1  conld  not 
yield,  because  I  believe  ■Ul  I  said  based  upon  God's  truth. 
He  said,  "Mon  tres  chei  fifere,  vous  aui-ez  une  triste  vie  et 
nu  triste  ministfere  "  It  miy  be  so ;  but  present  peace  is  of 
little  consequence  If  we  sin  we  must  he  miserable ;  but 
if  we  be  God's  own,  that  miserj  will  not  last  long;  the 
evidence  is  lost  only  for  i  time,  hut  I  do  feel  aure  it  is  lost. 
But  God's  promise  is  so  cleai,  —  "Sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion  over  you,'  — that  the  evidence  must  become  bright 
again  by  victory  Misery  fir  sin  is  better  worth  having 
than  peace.  1  loie  old  Mdlan  from  my  very  soul,  and  hate 
disputing  with  him,  even  though  it  is  the  dispute  of  Chrb- 
tian  brothers.  Now  we  must  yearn  for  the  day  when  truth 
shall  not  only  be,  but  also  he  felt  to  be  one. 
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Marriage  of  Mr.  Robertson.  —  Death  of  his  Sister.  —  He  takes  the  Cnracj 
of  Chriet  Church,  Cheltenlmm.  —  Character  and  liiflusncB  of  his  Pteaoh- 
ing.  —  His  Despondency  and  its  Causes.  —  His  Influence  in  Society — 
Hia  Conversation.  —  His  dnring  Character.  —  His  Reading.  —  Extraoti 
and  Lettar  throwing  Light  on  his  Spiritual  Derelopment —  InflnenCBB 
which  contributed  to  the  Change  in  hia  Opinions.  — Progress  of  this 
Change. —  Its  Crisis.  —  He  leaves  Cheltenham  for  the  Continent. 
Lstters  during  his  Journe}'. 

MB.  ROBERTSOTf  did  not  travel  ferther  than 
G-eiieva.  He  met  there,  and,  after  a  short  ac- 
quaintance, maiTied  Helen,  third  daughter  of  Sir  George 
William  Denya,  Bart,,  of  Easton  Neston,  Northampton- 
shire. Ahuost  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  re- 
turned to  Cheltenham.  He  was  cheered  hy  a  farewell 
visit  to  Winchester,  — 

"Where  {he  says)  many  of  my  old  congregation  received  me 
with  gredt  affection,  and  I  preached  to  a  very  crowded 
church  my  last  sermon.  From  what  I  learnt  I  have  reason 
to  hcilieve  that  more  than  I  had  thought  were  savingly 
hrought  to  Christ  during  ray  ministry  there.  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  more  than  a  requital  for  a  whole  life  of  labor. 

For  some  months  owing  to  his  ill  health,  he  was  for- 
bidden to  do  any  legular  duty  During  this  interval 
of  pTssiveneas  his  mind  wiought,  and  forged  out  some 
results  fiom  his  past  eipeiience  Even  at  this  period 
his  ireedjm  fiom  paity  ipiiit,  uid  his  individuahty  of 
i,haiactei  bejrin  to  be  it,co^nized  He  says,  writing  in 
January,  1842:  — 
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How  mucli  some  systeraatic  piep-jration  for  the  mmiotry 
Is  needed  in  our  Churcli  1  We  enter  it  almost  wiltout  ctart 
or  compass ,  and  I  suppose  tlit,  An^licin  Church  alone  ex- 
hibits the  stiaii^  Bpectacle  so  common  amongst  us  of  a 
dea«on  intiQ'ited  with  the  sole  charge  of  soiilo  I  hope  not 
to  be  alone  foi  =)nip  jears  to  Ljrae,  if  God  should  spare 
me  so  long  I  hive  jreaehed  heie  several  times,  and  been 
set  down  aometime's  aa  a  Tractarian  fcometimes  as  an  ultia 
Calvinist  I  trust  the  aceuaitions  neutralize  each  other,  for 
they  are  mo'*t  ceif  iinly  iniompitible  If  a  man  will  really 
endeayoi  to  avoid  Popery,  e  ther  thit  of  Rome  or  that  of 
a  party,  and  practically  hold  the  rt  li  Protcatant  doctnne 
of  the  supremacy  of  Scnptuie  I  suppose  he  mu  t  be  con 
tent  to  come  into  collision  with  conventional  phraseology, 
end  several  received  view  \et  it  is  somewhat  haid  to 
uuSmchmgly  incur  the  suspicion  of  those  whom,  on  the 
whole,  you  believe  to  be  God's  people,  although  it  is  so  easy  to 
keep  out  of  sight  what  is  unpalatable.  I  am  much  tempted 
to  it  sometimes  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  conversaljon. 

In  February  of  the  same  year,  his  sole  surviving 
eister,  Emma,  died.  She  had  long  been  lingering  into 
death.  He  watched  her  with  a  brother's  affection,  and 
the  whole  image  of  her  patience  crept  into  "his  study 
of  ima^nation,"  and  impressed  him  with  a  more  solemn 
sense  of  duty  and  eternity.     He  writes  in  February :  — 

Dear,  dear  girl !  you  cannot  dream  the  holiness  which 
filled  her  young  mind,  increasing  daily  and  rapidly  till  she 
departed  to  be  perfect.  There  had  been  a  subdued  calm- 
ness about  her  for  years,  which  made  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  somefimes  expressed  her  opinion  on  vital  truths 
more  striking  and  more  lovely.  She  had  left  us  all  behind, 
far;  and  when  I  think  of  her,  I  am  disgusted  with  the  fri- 
volity and  worldliness  of  my  own  heart.     Is  it  credible  that 
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a  man  can  have  known  Christ  for  six  jears,  and  beliijvej 
that  there  is  in  store  an  inheritance  whose  very  essence  i» 
holiness,  and  yet  be  still  tampering  with  the  seductions,  and 
follies,  aad  passions  of  this  wretched  place?  I  trust  this 
solemn  scene  may  make  us  all  who  have  witnessed  it  more 
in  earnest,  and  more  single  in  heart  and  purpose.  The 
days  are  fleeting  away,  and  there  is  little  done  for  Christ, 
much  for  self  and  sloth.  And  I  sometimes  shudder,  when 
I  wake,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment,  to  remomher  that  while 
we  are  dallying,  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Judge  do 
not  laiTy  too,  but  are  hurrying  on  with  what  will  be  to  some 
among  ns  fearful  rapidity.  My  dear  Hatchard,  what  need 
we  have  to  pray  for  an  ever  serious,  solemn  mind,  and  an 
unresting  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  within  and  around 
us !  The  startling  silence  in  the  room  where  the  last  of  my 
darling  sisters  lies,  has  chilled  my  heart  with  a  cold  feeling 
.of  certainty  that  most  of  our  life  and  profession  is  mockery. 
To  serve  the  Eternal  so! 

Before  his  sister's  death  occurred,  lie  had  been  in- 
quiring for  a  curacy.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hatchard  in 
January,  1842 :  — 

I  am  grieved  to  hear  your  account  of  yourself^  Take 
care.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  a  Dress  of 
steam,  as  I  now  acknowledge  with  bitterness :  indeed,  I  do 
not  expect  ever  to  be  worth  much  again.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  a  curacy  which  combines  diametrically  opposed  qualities, 
—  sufScier.cy  of  stipend  and  easiness  of  work  ?  By  exis 
I  mean  half  services,  that  is,  I  cannot  take  any  duty  si 
handed,  but  must  have  either  a  resident  rector,  or  a 
BuiScient  to  procure  regular  assistance.  I  have  had  a  dis- 
trict church  mentioned  to  me.     Such  a  thing  would  just 

The  cnraej-  of  this  district  church,  the  incumbent  of 
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which  was  the  Rer.  Archibald  Boyd,  now  rector  of  St. 
Jamoa,  Paddington,  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted. 
He  entered  on  his  duties  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and 
performed  them  for  nearly  five  years.  The  only  exter- 
nal events  which  marked  these  years  of  his  life  were  the 
birth  of  three  children  and  die  death  of  one. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  at  this  time  that  he  had 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  rector.  It  was  all-impor- 
tant for  him,  in  a  place  like  Cheltenham,  that  a  great 
reverence  for  another  should  keep  him  hnmhle,  and  that 
eager  emulation  after  an  ideal  shonid  prevent  him  from 
being  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  mere  society. 

Writing  to  Mr,  Hatchard  in  the  beginning  of  bis  sec- 
ond year  at  Cheltenham,  1843,  he  says ;  — 

2S  Park  Place,  Cheltei>hftm  :  Febrnary  9,  IS4S. 

Mt  deak  Hatchabo,  —Many  thanks  for  your  kind  con- 
gratulations, and  lonff  letter.  I  feel  considerably  antiquated 
by  being  invested  with  the  honor  of  paternity,  and  already 
experience  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  its  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties. I  am  thankful  to  say  both  my  dear  charges  are  going 
on  far  better  than  1  could  have  hoped,  and  I  only  trust 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  realize  the  promise  inseparably 
annexed  to  "training,"  for  otherwise  I  should  feel  indeed  a 
heavy  sinking  at  the  prospect  of  my  boy's  future  career. 

I  am  sorry  to  read  your  account  of  your  rector's  ill  health. 
What  you  quote  from  Bishop  Hall  is  very  true  in  some  cases. 
God  grant  that  when  we  are  called  our  work  maff  he  done. 
Poor  Grotius's  motto  lies  sometimes  heavy  at  my  heart, — 
"Titam  perdidi  operose  nihil  agendo."  You  tell  me  nothing 
of  your  work.  Mine  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  at  Win- 
chester, partly  from  the  superficial  nature  of  this  place,  in 
which  I  would  not  rpmain  another  day  but  for  the  sake  of 
my  coadjutor  and  leailer ;  partly  from  the  eSlct  of  tlie  temp- 
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tations  and  the  frittering  away  of  time  almost  inseparabld 
from  a  residence  here. 

Mr.  Robertson  always  preached  in  the  afternoon. 
He  soon  began  to  exercise  upon  his  congregation  his 
peculiar  power  of  fascination.  It  was  the  fascination, 
not  only  of  natural  gifts  of  voice,  and  speech,  and  man- 
ner, but  also  of  intellect  warmed  into  a  vivid  life  by  the 
deepest  earnestness.  Mr.  Dobson,  formerly  the  princi- 
pal of  Cheltenham  College,  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father :  — 

I  well  remember  the  first  sermon  I  ever  heai-d  him  preach 
at  Cheltenham.  It  required  little  sagacity  to  discover,  even 
from  a  single  specimen,  that  ho  was  no  ordinary  man.  Even 
at  this  moment  I  can  see  him,  then  in  almost  youthful 
beauty,  raising  his  hand  above  his  head  as  be  closed  his  ser- 
mon with  the  words,  "  The  bamier  of  the  cross,  without 
taking  up  which,"  he  said,  "  no  man  could  he  a  Christian." 
This  generation  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Another  friend,  wbo  has  given  much  information  aa 
to  his  Cheltenham  hfe,  writes :  — 

I  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  him,  through  no  fault  of 
his,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  preach.  At 
this  time  he  had  just  become  curate  to  Mr.  Boyd.  I  was  not 
merely  struck,  but  startled  by  the  sermon.  The  high  order 
of  thought,  the  large  and  clear  conception,  the  breadth  of 
view,  the  passion  held  in  leash,  the  tremulously  earnest  tone, 
the  utter  forgetftilness  of  self  in  his  subject,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  liie  heart  out  of  which  the  mouth  spake,  made  me 
feel  that  here,  indeed,  was  one  whom  it  would  be  well  to 
misa  no  opportunity  of  hearing. 

From  the  first  he  largely  swayed  those  minds  which  had 
any  point  of  contact  with  his  own.  In  spite  of  what  ha 
Bays  himself  of  Cheltenham,  in  its  depreciation,  he  had  very 
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many  hearers  there  who  knew  how  to  rate  him  at  hia  proper 
Talue,  before  a  larger  public  had  endorsed  it.  Nor  was  it 
among  the  lay  men  and  women  of  Cheltenham  alone  that 
he  made  his  influence  felt.  I  have  been  told  that  at  the 
clerical  meetings  he  attended,  he  would,  for  the  most  part, 
remain  silent,  hut  that  sometimes,  when  many  of  his  brethren 
were  in  diffleuity  about  the  meaning  of  a  text,  he  would 
startle  them  by  saying  a  few  simple  words  which  shed  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  passage.  He  never  put  him- 
Bclf  forward  on  these  occasions,  but  his  talents  were  none 
the  less  recognized  and  held  in  honor  by  the  foremost  of  his 
brother  clergymen.  For  all  this  admiration,  as  admiration, 
he  did  not  care.  He  could  not  be  contented  with  anything 
short  of  the  visible  influence  of  his  preaciiing  on  the  life  of 
men.  This  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  letter,  which 
I  enclose  you. 

"My  DEAK , — I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that  it 

gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  what  I  said  on  Sunday  had 
been  fell,  not  that  it  had  been  admired.  God  knows  that 
is  not  the  thing  that  would  give  mo  joy.  If  I  wanted  that, 
I  should  write  and  act  very  differently  from  what  I  do.  But 
it  comes,  like  a  gleam  of  litful  sunshine  now  and  then  across 
a  very  bewildered  path,  to  find  that  there  are  chords  from 
whicli  one  can  strike  harmony,  albeit  with  a  rude  and  un- 
ekilfnl  hand.  Such  things  startle  and  thrill  me  now  and 
then,  as  I  suppose  the  strange  melody  would  have  done, 
coming  so  unexpectedly  when  tie  first  sunbeams  fell  on 
Memnon's  statue,  —  for  to  say  the  truth,  it  comes  oftea  very 
heavily  upon  my  heart  what  is  meant  by  that,  — 
As  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unlieard, 
With,  a  most  voiceless  thonght,  slieathing  it  as  a  sword. 

Or:  — 

t-)(6iiTT!]  odvuTi  noWa  ippoveoira  fHjSfwos  KpaTeriv. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c.,  &c" 
This  letter  suggests  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  great 
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despondency  during  his  stay  at  Cheltenham,  —  he  be- 
lieved his  sermons  to  be  unintelligihle.  Tliore  were 
some  causes  for  this  behef,  but  they  were  not  peculiar 
causes.  There  are  always  some  in  eveiy  congregation 
who  will  depreciate  a  curate,  and  conti'ast  him,  howev- 
er superior,  with  an  incumbent;  and  there  are  always 
others  who  can  understand  nothing  which  is  original, 
whom  an  argument  couched  in  novel  terms  bewilders. 
But  common  as  these  things  are,  they  touched  this 
uncommon  nature  in  a  special  manner.  Through  the 
mist  which  his  own  sensitiveness  and  his  consequent 
morbidness  created,  he  saw  the  misconception  of  a  few 
magnified  into  a  phantom  of  failure. 

One  Sunday  (writes  the  same  friend),  he  iiad  been  using 
all  his  eloquence  to  show  that  this  world  without  reli^on  is 
a  riddle,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  only  key  to 
it.  The  next  day  lie  received  an  anonymous  letter  irora  one 
of  those  lady  hearers  whom  he  was  wont  playfully  to  call 
his  "muslin  episcopate,"  ia  which  he  was  told  that  Chris- 
tianity made  all  the  difficulties  he  spoke  of  glaiti.  "  So  much," 
he  said  to  tae,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness,  "for  the  good  efferts 
thit  follow  from  my  preachmg  "  To  the  end  of  his  lite  it 
WIS  the  'tame  He  always  would  look  upon  tl  e  mialortune 
of  want  of  intellect  in  others  ■is  a  ftult  of  hia  ow  n  That 
he  was  not  so  unintelligible  as  hifl  fmcj  decmel  e\en  when 
he  h'id  aimple,  untaught  intellects  to  deal  with,  is  ptam 
from  this  circumstance,  that  when  he  h'ld  t>i'ien  th'^rge  of 
a  rural  parish  in  one  of  his  Cheltenham  vv^tlon8  the 
church,  almost  empty  when  fiist  he  Cdme,  naa  rapidlv  hlled 
by  illiterate  country  people  ^iio  showed  the  =ime  breath- 
less intere'it  in  his  sermons  as  the  most  cultivated  hearers 
to  whom  he  pieiched  at  Brighton  On  another  occisioa  I 
well  rememher  ■when  ipending  part  of  a  summer  holiday 
With  him,  how  the  nenlybmlt  church    which  stood   ipart 
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from  the  village  in  a  park,  became  more  and  more  frequented 
every  Sunday  by  goodly  farmers  and  rustic  laborers,  who 
listened  to  him,  all  eyes  and  ears,  with  a  pleasant  mixture 
of  delight  and  astonishment.  To  whatsoever  class  he  spoke, 
the  language  of  Lis  sympathies  made  him  intelligible. 

Owing  to  his  clerical  profession  he  thought  himself, 
at  this  period  at  least,  debarred  from  all  participation  in 
any  of  the  ma.nliei"  sports  which,  by  bracing  his  physi- 
cal frame,  would  have  counteracted  his  over-excitable 
mental  temperament.  He  allowed  himself  none  of  the 
healthful  exercises  which  ^le  so  passionately  loved,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  walk  and  ride  into  the  country.  The 
want  of  these  exercises  tended  to  deepen  his  despon- 
dency ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  his  want  of  heart  was  his 
belief  that  his  work  at  Cheltenham  was  a  failure. 

This  melancholy  fancy  (continues  his  friend)  took  more 
and  more  possession  of  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
curacy,  but  evea  at  the  very  outset  it  darkened  round  hiro 
It  was  partly  created  by  his  extraordinary  admiration  of 
his  rector.  It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him  that  he  ha? 
to  take  the  afternoon  sermon,  when  an  hour  before  he  had 
been  listening  to  one  that  his  partial  judgment  perhaps  over- 
rated. So  difficult  was  it  for  him  to  believe  that  anything 
he  said  was  worthy  of  the  place  where  his  incumbent  had 
preached,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  Cheltenham  career 
he  never  seemed  at  ease  in  the  pulpit,  he  never  did  justice 
to  himself,  he  never  spoke  with  satisfaclJon  to  himself.  He 
overshadowed  himself  by  his  creation  of  an  ideal  which  he 
did  not  hope  even  to  approach.  Another  cause  of  the 
melancholy  fancy  I  have  spoken  of  was  his  scrupulosity 
of  conscience.  It  led  him  to  regard  as  duties  left  undone 
those  which  others  might  deem  only  too  well  performed. 
Often  in  coming  home  at  night  he  would  walk  with  me  for 
hours,  and  talk  of  the  little  good  that  he  was  doing.     An^ 
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when  I  have  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  he  waa 
Bowing  seed  which  would  germinate  in  the  future,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  a  hundred-fold,  he  has  pointed  to  the  pavement  on 
which  we  were  walking  together,  and  asked  "if  I  thought 
he  might  reap  a  harvest  there?" 

"  Sad  and  dispirited,"  —  such  is  an  entiy  in  his  diary, 
1845,  —  "from  feeling  my  own  utter  uselessness  and 
■want  of  aim.  Surely  man's  misery  is  want  of  work. 
I  mourn  not  that  I  cannot  be  happy,  but  that  I  know 
not  what  to  do,  nor  how  to  do  it."  He  threw  the  shad- 
ow of  these  thoughts  round  Cheltenham  itself,  and  pro- 
fessed in  his  letters  from  Brighton  that,  but  for  a  few 
friends  there,  he  would  never  visit  it  again.  In  all  this 
he  wronged  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  his  friends. 
He  speaks  in  later  letters  from  Brighton  of  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  finding  so  many  true  hearts  in  Cheltenham. 
But  wherever  his  morbid  fancy  as  to  his  own  work  in 
life  comes  into  play,  he  must  not  be  judged  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  He  arraigns  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  for  poor  unvisited,  and  duties  left  undone  " :  — 

And  yet  (saya  this  friend),  I  recollect  his  calling  on  m© 
just  before  his  going  abroad,  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  taking  me  with  him  a  distance  of  three  miles,  thi-ough 
such  a  storm  as  Lear  was  out  in,  to  visit  a  poor,  disconso- 
late old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  shut  himself  out  from 
human  sympathies,  and  therefore  all  the  more  enlisted  his. 
I  never  knew  one  whose  care  and  conslant  lundness  to  the 
poor  could  compare  with  his. 

In  a  private  diary  kept  in  1845,  there  are  long  lists 
of  poor  and  sick  whom  he  visited,  and  accounts  of  sunia 
paid  out  of  a  small  income  to  clear  off  the  debta  of 
etruggling  workmen  ;  and  no  man  who  could  write  the 
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following  letter  to  one  of  his  early  friends  could  in  real- 
ity be  backward  in  labor  for  Christ :  — 

Cheltenham:  NoTOinber  28, 1843. 

My  DEAK  Davies,  —  Your  aiFectionate  letter  has  lain  long 
unanswered.  But  I  was  away  on  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
of  some  duration  when  it  arrived,  and  since  I  have  been  much 
engaged  in  preparing  candidates  for  confirmation.  What  a 
solemn  charge  the  ministry  is !  I  feci  it  more  day  by  day, 
and  mj  own  unfitness  for  it.  Surely  a  man  would  almost 
give  it  up  if  he  dared.  We  do  things,  most  of  us  at  least, 
so  badly,  so  half-heartedly,  and  self  creeps  in  amidst  it  all 
so  much,  that  it  al!  beems  one  great  mass  of  impurity,  which 
would  weigh  us  down  with  a  sense  of  intoleralile  guill,  if  it 
were  not  that  we  have  something  to  interpose  between  our 
demerits  and  punishment.  It  is  a  privilege  to  know  this. 
There  is  nothing  but  this  which  can  give  serenity.  At  t!ie 
same  time  it  is  a  great  privilege,  too,  to  know  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  sytem  of  resources  by  which  we  are  to  hecome 
purer  and  better  day  hy  day.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a 
Christian.  It  is  a  magnificent  hope  that  we  are  ever  to 
become  partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Not  onJy  in  public  but  in  private  was  his  influence 
felt.  He  was  coi-dially  welcomed  everywhere ;  but  it 
was  in.tbe  circle  of  his  own  immediate  friends  that  hia 
feacination  was  most  apparent.  It  had  all  f.he  charac- 
ter of  genius.  He  was  utterly  unconscious  of  it.  He 
never  spoke  for  display  ;  and  yet  "  I  have  seen  him," 
said  a  friend,  "  take  a  flower,  and  rivet  the  attention  of 
his  listener  with  a  glittering  stream  of  eloquent  and 
glowing  words,  which  he  poured  fortli  without  premedi- 
tation and  almost  as  a  soliloquy."  The  spirit  he  pos- 
sessed sanctified  the  influence  he  gained  from  these  gifts 
of  nature.     He   clothed  them  with  tlie   graces  of  a 
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Christian.  His  daily  and  hourly  life, —his  little  acts 
as  well  as  his  greater,  —  his  words  in  society,  were  all 
regulated,  balanced,  and  checked  by  his  ceaseless  re- 
membrance of  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  highest  life,  and 
by  his  continual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  All 
was  done  "ever  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye," 
His  gracefiil  courtesies  did  not  merely  spring  from  nat- 
ural kindness  of  heart,  but  were  matter  with  him  c^ 
Christian  duty.  In  the  drawing-room,  he  would  sepa- 
rate himself  from  those  he  liked  best  to  converse  with, 
and  spend  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  evening  by  the  side  of 
the  most  neglected,  sacrificing  himself  to  brighten  a 
dull  existence.  Perhaps  his  influence  on  society  was 
more  powerful,  as  more  insensible,  than  his  influence  in 
the  pulpit. 

Society,  in  its  turn,  bad  a  power  over  liim.  He  easi- 
ly received  impressions.  Some  of  his  highest  and  best 
thoughts  were  kindled  by  spai'ks  which  fell  from  the 
minds  of  his  fi-iends.  His  intercourse,  even  with  those 
inferior  to  himself,  was  always  fruitfiil.  He  took  their 
ideas,  which  they  did  not  recognize  as  such,  and,  as 
first  discoverer,  used  them  as  his  own ;  but  they  were 
always  made  more  praotical  and  better  for  the  use. 
Even  of  thoughts  which  he  received  from  those  to 
"whom  they  belonged  by  right  of  conscious  possession 
he  made  himself  the  master.  One  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed says  of  liim,  "  It  was  not  that  he  appropriated 
what  belonged  to  others,  but  that  he  made  it  his  own 
by  the  same  tenure  as  properly  is  first  held,  —  by  the 
worth  he  gave  it,"  To  such  a  man  society  was  neces- 
Bary.  He  needed  its  impulse,  its  clash  of  opinions, 
and,  in  some  degree,  its  excitement;  and  he  always 
spoke  best,  wrote  best,  and  acted  best,  when  he  was 
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tindled  eitlier  into  combativeness  or  admiration  by  the 
events  which  stir  tlie  heart  of  humanity. 

He  was  a  marvellously  bright  and  eloquent  talker. 
His  sermons  give  no  idea  of  the  uninterrupted  river  of 
his  speech.  It  bad  all  the  variety  of  a  great  stream, — 
quick,  rushing,  and  passionate  when  his  wrath  was 
awakened  against  evil;  running  in  a  sparkling  glitter, 
for  many  a  mile  of  conversation,  over  art,  and  poetry, 
and.  science,  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  with  power  at 
will  to  stay  its  course,  and  collect  itself  into  a  quiet 
seriousness  of  waters,  again  shooting  impetuously,  yet 
without  a  fiilse  curve  of  its  glancing  water  when  it 
got  into  the  gorge  and  among  the  rocks  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  flowing  with  a  breadth  and  depth,  a  fulness 
and  strength  of  stream,  with  a  thousand  eddies  of  illus- 
trations and  thoughts  bubbling  out  of  the  opulence  of 
its  depths,  when  it  expanded  and  went  statclrly  forward 
over  a  great  subject.  He  conversed  or  rather  spoke 
best  in  the  open  air.  He  liked  to  walk  or  ride  when  he 
talked,  that  he  might  put  Nature  under  contribution  to 
illustrate  his  ideas.  Physical  exercise  gave  nerve  to 
his  thinking,  and  health  to  his  views  of  things.  He 
took  deep  pleasure  in  the  scenery  which  surrounded 
Cheltenham.  The  aspect  of  Nature's  life,  the  freshness 
of  summer  air,  took  possession  of  him,  played  in  his 
blood,  and  quickened  into  excitement  all  the  daring  and 
courage  which,  at  times,  transformed  him  from  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  nineteenth  century  into  the  bright,  younj^ 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  day,  riding  with  his 
wife  and  some  friends,  he  put  his  horse  at  a  lofty  hedge. 
It  was  a  dangerous  leap.  The  horse  refused  it  again 
and  again.  His  friends,  who  saw  all  the  hazard,  for  the 
ground  was  hard  on  the  other  side,  dissuaded  him  ear- 
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nestly  from  another  effort.  But  lie  could  not  bear  to 
be  conquered ;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  danger.  The 
horse  urged,  at  last  cleared  the  hedge,  hut  came  down 
with  such  a  crash  on  the  other  side,  and  with  his  rider 
under  him,  that  the  lookers-on  thought  both  must  have 
sustained  serious  injury.  Robertson  got  up  smiling; 
but  afterwards  owned  he  had  been  too  rash.  His  cour- 
age was  always  greater  than  his  love  of  life.  It  is  no 
wonder,  with  such  a  spirit,  matched  with  so  chivalrous 
a  heart,  that  he  often  thought  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
profession,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "  that  he  would  rath- 
er lead  a  forlorn  hope,  than  mount  the  pulpit  stairs." 
He  believed  in  his  own  courage,  and  honored  it  with- 
out a  shade  of  vain  delight  in  it.  Once,  when  walking 
with  a  friend  at  Cheltenham,  his  little  boy  became 
frightened  from  some  slight  reason.  On  his  fiiend  re- 
marking it,  and  saying  that  perhaps  the  child  lacked 
courage,  he  turned  sharply  round  and  said,  "  Cour- 
age,—  want  courage!  he  should  never   be  a  son   of 

On  one  occasion  (writes  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well 
at  CheUenham),  he  had  been  asked  to  preach  at  a  church 
where  the  congregation  was  chiefly  composed  of  those  n  hom 
Pope  describes  aa  passing  from  "a  youth  of  frolics  to  in  olJ 
age  of  cards."  I  accompanied  him,  jnd  listened  cunously 
for  his  text.  It  was  this,  "Love  not  the  world,  nor  the 
things  of  the  world.  If  any  man  loie  the  world,  the  lots 
of  the  Father  it,  not  in  liim."  The  seiraon  wa^  most  im- 
pressive and  eloquent,  and  bold  in  its  denunci  ition  Ee 
turning  home,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  was  rij^ht  m 
preaching  it.  I  answered,  "that  it  was  very  truthful  but, 
considering  the  charatlor  of  the  cleig\inan  who  e  pulpit  he 
occupied  by  courtesy,  and  the  cbai^cter  of  the  congiegition, 
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not  a  discreet  sermon.  It  niiglit  have  been  aa  truthful  with- 
out apparently  setting  both,  minister  and  people  at  defiance." 
"  You  are  quite  right,  quite  right "  he  answered ;  "  but  the 
truth  was  this :  I  took  two  sermons  with  me  into  the  pulpit, 
tiucerlain  which  to  preach ;  but,  just  as  I  had  fixed  upon  the 
other,  something  seemed  to  say  to  me,  '  Eobertson,  you  are 
a  craven,  you  dare  not  speak  here  what  you  believe';  and 
1  immediately  pulled  out  the  sermon  that  you  heard,  and 
preached  it  as  you  heard  it." 

This  anecdote,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  leap,  displays 
more  rashness  tlian  true  courage.  He  learnt  after- 
wards that  far  loftier  courage  which  has  no  necessity  to 
prove  its  own  existence  to  itself. 

During  this  life  at  Cheltenham,  his  intellectual  power 
became  rapidly  greater,  in  proportion  as  his  individu- 
ality of  character  increased.  As  he  fi'eed  himself  from 
conventional  forms  of  thought,  lie  secured  a  mental 
grasp  and  vigor  which  he  had  not  at  Winchester.  He 
began  now  to  hew  out  his  own  path  to  his  convictions. 
His  continuous  reading  of  Carlyle  marks  the  state  of 
intellectual  ferment  in  which  he  now  lived.  "  I  have 
gained  good  and  energy  from  that  hook,"  he  says, 
spealdng  of  "Past  and  Present."  He  read  a  great 
many  historical  boobs ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that,  in 
preparing  for  his  class  on  the  books  of  Samuel,  he  had 
not  recourse  to  commentaries,  but  to  Niebuhr's  Rome  and 
Guiaot's  work  on  civilization,  and  to  hooks  on  political 
economy.  Tennyson  and  Dante  seem  to  have  been  the 
poets  whom  he  chiefly  read,  though  his  reading  of  this 
class  of  literature  must  have  been  lai-ge,  since  the  lec- 
tures on  poetry  which  he  delivered  at  Brighton  were 
first  delivered,  though  not  so  fully,  at  Cheltenham. 
Dante  he  seems  to  have  read  every  day,  and  to  have 
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committed  the  whole  of  the  "Inferno"  to  memory  dur- 
ing 1845.  German  metaphysics  took  up  some  of  his 
time,  and  usefully.  He  had  the  rare  power  of  extract- 
ing out  of  them  what  was  practical,  and  of  rejecting, 
wliile  his  subtle  intellect  played  with,  pleasurably,  their 
fine  woven  gossamer  of  ideas.  Ho  still  kept  up  his 
early  interest  in  scientific  pursuitSj  especially  chemistry : 
and  he  relieved  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  physical 
geography.  He  had  a  useM  habit  of  reading  on  the 
questions  of  the  day.  When  the  Maynooth  grant  was 
being  contested,  he  made  notes  of  all  the  debates, 
and  read,  in  order  to  form  a  clear  opinion,  Burke 
on  the  Irish  Laws,  Lingard,  and  Hallam.  This  was 
his  constant  practice ;  and  owing  to  it  he  was  always 
ready  with  a  well-considered  view  of  all  the  subjects 
which  had  agitated  the  country  during  his  career. 

With  regard  to  his  inner  life  while  at  Cheltenham, 
the  silent  agony  and  labor  of  his  spirit  in  much  gloom 
and  anxiety,  there  is  little  to  i-ocord.  The  following 
extracts,  not  having  anything  peculiarly  private  about 
them,  and  throwing  light  upon  his  spiritual  life,  are 
^ven.     One  is  dated  IMS,  the  other  1845 :  — 

Meditation  for  Prayer.  —  To  plead  the  glory  of  God  mani- 
fested to  otliers  in  the  preservation  of  his  people,  and  the 
perpetuatinj:;,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  fear  in  their  own 
breasts,  as  an  argument  to  he  u^ed  before  his  throne,  thaft 
He  would  conduct  me  into  peace.  Joshua  iv.  24,  viii.  9 ; 
EsoduH  xxxii.  12;  Dani4  six.  19;  Joel  ii.  17. 

To  ask  for  love  which  I  have  not,  aa  a  free  gift,  that  which 
I  cannot  force  upon  myself,  see  1  John  iv.  8,  Communicai 
with  God  is  not  to  be  attained  by  abstraction  and  asceti- 
cism, but  by  the  development  of  Christian  sympathies.  1  John 
iv.  12. 
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Self-denial  in  Eating^  —  Motives:  my  body  is  the  (emple 
of  the  Holy  Gho?t.  Esr«sa  will  incapacitate  me  from  gluri- 
fying  Him  ;  it  will  produce  liotlessnesa,  discontent  with  self, 
and  therefore  wllh  others.  Hence  the  Christian  graces 
cannot  shine  in  me.  It  wil!  give  earthly  and  grovelling 
views,  and  cause  me  to  forget  mj  state  of  pilgrimage.  It 
will  be  a  precedent  for  fresh  indulgence,  generally,  as  well 
as  particularly,  in  the  same  temptation.  It  will  prevent 
reading  and  meditation,  weaken  my  sense  of  God's  presence, 
and  my  own  acceptance,  by  losing  the  evidence  of  integrity. 
It  will  close  my  lipa  in  speaking  to  others  of  Christ's  self- 
denial.  If  obsci'ved,  it  will  give  a  handle  for  reproach,  and 
a  right  to  enemies  to  accuse  me  of  inconsisfenc}',  and  give 
to  them  a  handle  to  strengthen  thwa  in  persisting  against 
an  unworldly  life.  It  ib  a  paltry  ti'i«il  for  a  child  of  glory 
to  fail  in.  It  is  a  base  return  for  the  washing  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  temptation  expressly  mentioned  aa  un- 
fitting for  the  Q7roi!a/)a6oi!/o  of  the  second  '■oming  of  Christ. 

icpotre)(fTe  &i  sauroiB,  fiJjirore  ^apvudSuro'  VjiSiv  nl  xapMai  in  Kpai~ 
ffdXg  Koi  jifBrj  Kol  ixcpljivais  jShutikqii,  koi  olipsiSwi  <"ij)'  upas  ejriin^ 


ij  ^fifpa  fxtuirj. 


-  Luko  xxi.  34. 


sleeping,  early  rising  is  to  commence  the  day  with  an 
act  cf  seltdenal  which  ia  it  were  gies  the  mmd  *  tone 
for  the  whole  d  ly  It  re  Joems  t  me  f oi  eirly  pm  ei  tlu're 
by  dedicilmg  the  fiist  waim  a-pirations  to  Grod  before  the 
dull  and  deadening  ind  eaiihward  infiuencei  of  the  world 
ftive  had  time  to  impiir  the  Ircshnes?  ot  early  ftehng  It 
fives  calmnes  to  tl  diy  Late  iioing  is  the  prelude  to  a 
hj  in  \\h  ill  e^Liytlng  seems  to  gi  wrong 


~  To  try  to  learn  to  be  thoroughly  poor  in  spirit, 
meek,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  silent  vphen  others  speak. 
To  learn  from  every  one. 
To  try  tc  feel  my  own  insignificance. 
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To  believe  in  myself,  and  the  powers  with  which  1  am 
intrusted. 

To  try  to  make  comeisatioQ  moie  uselui,  and  theiefore  to 
store  my  mind  with  fects,  yet  to  be  oa  my  guard  igainst  a 
wish  to  shine. 

To  try  to  despise  the  pimciple  of  the  diy,  "every  man 
his  own  trumpeter";  and  to  feel  it  i  degradation  to  speak 
of  my  own  doings,  as  a  pora  hraggait. 

To  endeavor  to  get  oiei  the  ad  ulterous-generition  habit 
of  seeking  a  sign.  I  want  a  loud  \oice  fioiu  Heaven  to 
tell  me  a  thing  is  wrong,  whereas  a  little  experience  of  its 
results  is  enough  to  pro\e  that  God  is  against  it  It  doea 
not  cohere  with  the  eTerla^tmg  Uwa  of  the  univerae 

To  speak  less  of  self,  and  think  le'^o 

To  aim  at  more  concenlritiOQ  of  thought. 

To  try  to  overcome  caatle-buildmg. 

To  be  systematic  in  visiting ;  and  to  maJce  myself  master 
of  some  system  of  questions  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 

To  listen  to  conscience,  instead  of,  as  POate  did,  to  in- 
tellect. 

To  try  to  fix  attention  on  Christ,  rather  than  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ, 

To  preserve  inviolable  secrecy  on  all  secrets  committed  to 
me,  especially  on  any  confidential  communication  of  spiritual 
perplexities. 

To  take  deep  interest  in  the  difficulties  of  othere  so  com- 
municated. 

To  perform  rigorously  the  examen  of  conscience. 

Ti>  try  to  fix  my  thoughts  in  prayer,  without  distraction. 

To  contend,  one  by  one,  against  evil  thoughts. 

To  watch  over  a  growing  habit  of  uncharitable  judgment. 

The  following  letter,  tliough  immature  in  thought 
and  weak  in  expression,  tears  witness  to  the  delicacy 
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and  9tr(mgth  of*  his  sympathy,  and  mirrors  his  Christian 
thought ;  — 

1615. 

My  DEAR  Mrs.  — — -,  —  The  sight  of  your  handwrit- 
ing was  a  most  warm  pleasure  to  me.  It  brought  back  old 
days,  —  days  which  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  could,  for- 
get. But  I  was  much  saddened  by  the  contents  of  your 
note,  because  its  tone,  though  subdued  and  calm,  evidenced 
a  long,  dark  straggle  with  anguish,  which  has  almost  been 
too  keen  to  bear.  And,  oh !  how  little  we  know  one  an- 
other's bitternesses,  —  how  littie  we  suspect  the  hours  of  secret 
agony  and  cold  struggle  that  every  earnest,  loving  heart  has 
to  go  through  iu  this  most  unintelligible  world!  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  a  marvel  how  we  can  ever  smile  again,  so 
often  does  life  seem  to  shrivel  into  a  failure  and  a  nothing- 
ness. I  think  I  can  conceive  year  trial,  and  partly  imagine 
that  worst  feature  of  all  suffering,  ils  incommunicable,  lonely 
sensation.  To  be  where  we  and  those  around  us  are  living 
in  two  different  worlds  of  feeling,  is  tenfold  more  intolerable 
than  to  be  where  a  foreign  language,  not  one  word  of  which 
we  understand,  is  spoken  all  day  long.  Those  have  always 
seemed  to  me  words  from  the  veiy  brink  of  the  infinite  of 
feeling:  "The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not,"  &c.  I  would  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  could  feel  for  you  as  I  could  wish  to  feel,  or  even 
that  I  could  distinctly  express  such  feeling  as  I.  have.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  shonld  have  a  right  to  do  this,  for  I  know 
,  something  of  what  you  have  lost.  A  most  warm,  affection- 
ate, and  unselfish  friend  was  taken  from  me  when  God  be- 
reaved you.  But  I  do  feel  that  sympathy  from  man,  in 
sorrow  such  as  yoiira,  is  almost  mockery.  None  can  feel  it, 
and,  certainly,  none  can  soothe  it  except  the  Man  ChrisI 
Jesus,  whose  infinite  bosom  echoes  hack  every  throb  of 
yours.  To  my  own  heart,  that  marvellous  fact  of  God  en- 
duing Himself  with  a  human  soul  of  sympathy  is  the  moal 
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precious,  and  the  one  I  least  could  afford  to  part  wltli  of 
all  the  invigorating  doctdnes  which  everlasting  truth  con- 
tains. Thai  Christ  feels  now  what  we  feel,  —  our  risen  as- 
cended Lord, — and  that  He  can  impart  to  us,  in  our  fearful 


gle  into  light  ind  elearnes'!,  up  to  God,  —  that  is  jour  portion 
now.  And,  oh '  may  God  stand  by  jott,  and  teach  you  that 
a  Christian's  motto  ever;  where  and  always  is  Victory.  I 
look  forward  anxiously  to  seeing  you.  My  wife  sends  her 
very  kind  wishes. 

On  the  wbole,  these  years  were  years  of  advance, 
but  every  step  of  tlie  path  was  over  a  conquei-ed  enemy. 
It  was  during  tliis  peiiod  that  the  basis  of  his  theo- 
logical science  was  entirely  changed ;  his  principles  of 
thought  attained,  but  not  as  yet  systematized ;  his  sys- 
tem of  interpreting  the  Bible  reduced  to  order;  his 
whole  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man  and  man  to 
(lod  slowly  built  up  into  a  new  temple  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.  When  he  began  his  ministry  at  Cheltenham, 
many  common  and  many  pecuhar  religious  experiences ; 
many  elements  of  belief  conquered  out  of  doubt;  many 
elements  of  doubt  itself,  enthusiasms,  speculations,  mem- 
ories of  strange  feelings,  and  secret  feelings,  which  led 
him  into  cither  too  poetical  or  too  despairing  a  view  of 
life,  were,  as  it  were,  floating  in  solution.     When  his 
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ministry  at  Oxford  began,  his  character  and  his  prin- 
ciples were  fixcil  for  life. 

The  outward  influences  wliich  most  contributed  to 
his  development  were  the  friendships  he  formed,  and 
tlie  circumstances  of  his  ministry  at  Chehenham.  The 
warmth  of  his  affections  made  him  take  tlie  highest 
view  of  tlie  duties  of  friendship.  Even  while  he  wai 
proclaiming  in  his  letters  something  like  misantlirojiy 
and  indifference  to  his  friends,  he  was  always  ready  to 
spend  everything  in  their  service.  His  heart  con- 
quered easily,  and  in  a  moment,  his  philosophy.  The 
chivalry  of  bb  nature  made  him  believe  all  things  of 
those  he  loved.  "  I  recollect  almost  irritating  him 
once,"  said  a  gentleman,  "because  I  maintiuned  with 
regard  to  a  friend  tliat  his  moral  qualities  outshone  his 
intellectual."  Hence  his  affection  sometimes  vitiated 
his  judgment,  and  be  idealized  his  fi-iends  into  a  perfec- 
tion which  often  did  not  belong  to  tliem.  One  result 
of  this  was  that  when  a  friend  failed  him,  and  his  idol 
fell  from  its  pedestal,  the  shock  ahnost  broke  his  heart. 
Another,  and  the  most  important,  was,  tliat  the  greatest 
changes  in  his  life  and  modes  of  thought  were  wrought 
in  a  large  degree  through  the  influence  of  his  friends. 
Not  that  he  was  ever  a  passive  insti'ument  on  which 
they  played,  but  that  the  chords  they  struck  made  him 
conscious  of  the  music  in  himself:  their  sympathy  drew 
him  out,  and  sometimes  quickened  his  whole  nature 
into  an  almost  preternatural  activity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  during  which  any  swift  reflection  or  quick  re- 
turn of  his  own  or  a  cognate  thought,  even  any  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  another,  kindled  so  intense  a  fire 
of  creative  force  that  his  words  seemed  to  pour  forth 
red-hot  with  the  rapidity  and  eameatiic^s  of  an  imagi 
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nation  wliicli  gathered  fresh  fuel  from  its  own  consump- 
tion. 

Above  all,  he  needed  the  sjmpatiiy,  the  reciprocity 
of  thought,  the  consciousness  of  being  understood, 
which  a  true  and  deep  friendship  gives.  And  yet  this 
was  the  man  who  afterwards,  at  Brighton,  was  driven 
into  the  deepest  solitariness  of  heart ;  wliom  God  saw 
right  to  separate  from  aU,  and  to  surround  with  slander 
and  misunderstanding,  that  he  might  learn  to  "  stand 
alone,  in  the  strength  of  manlier  independence  "  j  that, 
divided  from  human  sympathy,  like  his  master,  Christ, 
he  might  be  able  to  enter  into  and  to  teach  as  none 
else  have  done  so  well  in  this  generation,  the  character 
of  the  human  life  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  a  truth  always 
new  from  its  strangeness,  — that  the  prophet  must  he  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  despised  and 
rejected  of  men ;  that  the  consoler  must  be  one  who 
feels  all  that  is  human  keenly,  but  who  is  unfelt  for 
himself  by  men. 

He  had  boyish  friendships,  which  he  characterized  as 
"  fiill  of  sudden  impulses  ;  of  impetuous,  passionate  at- 
tachment; of  protestations,  vows  of  constancy,  prodi- 
gahty  of  promises."  The  friendsliip  of  the  years  of 
manhood  he  defines  "as  not  mere  intimacy,  but  as 
exclusive,  personal  regard,  mingled  with  reciprocity  of 
feeiing,  as  founded  on  the  communion  of  like  with  like, 
or  of  unlike  with  unlike  "  ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  hia 
unpublished  sermons  at  once  gives  the  depth  with  whicn 
he  felt,  and  the  opinion  which  he  held  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  a  fi-iendship :  — 

Hearts  are  linked  to  hearts  hj  God,  Tlie  friend  on  whose 
fidelity  you  count,  whose  success  in  life  flushes  your  clieek 
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with  honest  satisfaction,  whose  tiiumphant  career  you  have 
-traced  and  read  with  a  heart  throhbiiig  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  alive,  for  whose  honor  you  would  anH^ver  as  for  your 
own  ;  that  frjend  given  to  you  by  circumstances  over  which 
you  had  no  control,  ivas  God's  own  gift. 

One  of  these  friends  was,  for  a  time,  Mr.  Eoyd. 
The  admiration  which,  he  expresses  for  his  rector  in  his 
earlier  letters  from  Cheltenham  rapidly  passed  into  an 
affection  which  was  rendered  delicate  by  a  veneration 
almost  childlike.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  more 
beautiful  in  his  nature  than  the  innocent  fiiith  which 
always  sought  for  and  believed  in  the  nobility  of  others. 
He  saw  his  friends  through  the  atmosphere  of  his  own 
love  and  truthfulness,  and  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, he  was,  against  his  will,  convinced  that  what  he 
saw  was  partially,  at  least,  an  air-built  castle,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  his  own  creation,  the  blow  fell  heavily  and 
sorely  on  his  heart.  The  influence  of  this  friendship 
was  at  this  time,  however,  clearly  marked.  It  bore  fruit 
in  his  sermons.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  those  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  they  became  entirely  changed  in  character. 
Instead  of  writing  them  in  one  morning,  without  prep- 
aration, as  he  did  at  Winchester,  he  studied  for  them 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  wrote  them  carefully  on 
Saturday.  They  were  no  longer  so  much  disquisitions 
on  doctrine  or  mere  impassioned  descriptions  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  Their  tone  was  more  intellectual, 
without  being  less  earnest ;  their  generalizations  more 
daring,  and  their  practical  teaching  wider.  Especially 
he  leamt  to  enter  into  the  more  minute  and  subtler 
phases  of  Christian  hfe.  Through  tl:e  ideal  which 
friendship   created,   much   of  his   peculiar   intellectual 
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power  in  preaching  was  drawn  to  the  light.  It  is  tme 
at  this  time  his  ideal  was  not  very  high.  He  himself 
excelled  it,  and  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  of 
those  sei-mona  which  then  stirred  him  into  mental  ac- 
tivity, 

The  other  friendship  which  influenced  him  largely 
was  formed  with  a  gentleman  deeply  read  in  meta- 
physics, and  weil  acquainted  witli  the  results  of  the 
sudden  outburst  in  this  century  of  theological  and  plul- 
osophical  excitement  in  Germany.  He  had  feced  as 
subjects  of  intellectual  inquiry  those  questions  which 
Robertson  had  faced  as  subjects  of  personal  spiritual  ex- 
perience. Both  desired,  with  a  most  single  purpose, 
truth,  as  the  end  of  their  speculations.  Their  conver- 
sations were  frequent  and  interesting,  and  it  was  par- 
tially, at  least,  due  to  this  friendship  that  Mr.  Robertson 
escaped  from  the  trammels  which  had  confined  his  in- 
tellect and  his  spirit. 

The  circumstances  which,  independent  of  friendship, 
most  tended  to  change  his  theological  views,  and  his 
principlef  of  spiritual  thought,  were  connected  witli  thti 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Cheltenham.  The  contro- 
versy of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times"  was  at  its  height 
when  he  entered  on  his  curacy.  The  town  was  a  hot- 
bed of  religious  excitement.  There  were  the  usual 
tests  of  orthodoxy  applied  to  every  new  clergyman,  and 
the  usual  ban  placed  on  those  who  could  not  repeat 
their  Shibboleth.  Popular  preachers  were  adopted  as 
leaders  of  party ;  and  to  hold  certain  doctrines,  and  to 
speak  certain  phrases,  and  to  feel  certain  feelings,  was 
counted  equivalent  to  a  Christian  life  by  many  among 
their  congregations.     This  is  common  enough,  and  Mr. 
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Robertson  came  into  contact  with  it  at  Brighton  as  well 
Bs  at  Cheltenham.  But  coming  from  Winchester, 
where  there  was  little  or  none  of  this  popular  religion, 
and  where  his  work  lay  among  the  pooi",  who  do  not 
make  so  great  a  parade  of  their  spii-itnal  life,  he  was 
shocked  by  the  contrast.  At  iirst,  with  his  unquestion- 
ing charity,  he  believed  that  all  who  spoke  of  Christ 
were  Christlike.  But  he  was  mdely  undeceived.  His 
ti'uthful  character,  his  earnestness,  at  fii'st  unconsciously, 
and  afterwards  consciously,  recoiled  from  all  the  unre- 
ality around  him.  He  was  so  pained  by  the  expres- 
sions of  religious  emotion  which  fell  from  those  who 
were  living  a  merely  fashionable  life,  that  he  states  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  gave  up  reading  all 
books  of  a  devotional  character,  lest  he  should  he  lured 
into  the  same  habit  of  feeling  witliout  acting.  His  con- 
ception, also,  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  just  and 
loving  tolerance,  and  of  Christ  as  the  king  of  men 
through  the  power  of  meekness,  made  hzm  draw  back 
with  horror  from  the  violent  and  blind  denunciation 
which  the  "religious"  agitators  and  the  "religious" 
papers  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the  Evangelical  party 
indulged  in  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity.  "They 
tell  lies,"  he  said,  "in  the  name  of  God;  others  tell 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Devil ;  that  is  the  only  dif- 
ference." 

It  was  this,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which 
first  shook  his  faith  in  Evangelicalism.  He  was  an  up- 
right, faithfiil  follower  of  that  school  at  college  and 
Winchester,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  rigid  Sabbatarian. 
The  following  letters  mark  the  point  of  view  he  occu- 
pied when  he  had  been  a  year  at  Cheltenham:  — 
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I  quite  agree  witSi  you  about  the  Calvmistic  doctrmea, 
I  thmk  we  ought  to  preieh  them  in  (be  propoition  in  which 
they  lie  found  in  Stripture  coniiect<'d  ■ilways  with  election 
unto  }  ohoL  s  The  fict  if  we  have  one  thing  and  only 
one  to  do  here  on  earth  —  to  n  in  the  chii-acter  of  heaven 
heioie  ne  die  This  is  pi-ictieil  ind  simple  to  undeiatand 
We  cannjt  do  it  alone,  hut  the  Spirits  igencj  is  ^iven  us 
under  our  [  resent  di  pensatioa  lo  mould  u  by  hia  infiu 
encea  into  the  image  ot  God  And  with  this  grea,t  truth, 
what  madness  it  h  to  apend  oat  time  in  speculating  about 
our  election '  I  preach  it,  I  trust,  un  omprotmsinglj  and 
unmistakably,  hut  as  a  top  c  of  preaching  I  desire  to  make 
it  very  suboidini  *  fo  the  end  towards  which  it  conveif,es, 
the  restiiatioa  of  sinners  lo  the  heavenly  puuty  which  they 
have  lo  t 

Clioitenha  n    January  10  1843 

It  eecms  to  me  that  at  the  Eeformation  anl,  subsequent 
]j,  the  Lirui  of  tickling  about  non  essentials  was  shaied 
equally  b;  both  eide  If  the  High  Chur(,h  paify  weie  un- 
pdidonable  fnr  maliiig  them  ■noatter  ot  hte  and  deith,  the 
Punta  s  were  surely  not  blamelcM  in  dividing  the  Chuich 
upon  such  matters.  It  may  be  very  tiue  that,  like  the  school- 
hoy  who  lived  "  once  upon  a  lime,"  they  refused  to  say  A, 
because  they  knew  that  they  would  next  be  compelled  to  say 
B,  but  still  it  would  have  heen  better  to  have  waited  for  this, 
and  made  the  stand  on  a  vital  point  instead  of  a  ridiculous 

one I  think  the  principle  is  an  important  one  at  tliis 

crisis,  however  the  application  may  be  dubious  in  detail. 
We  need  to  walk  warily  and  circumspectly,  "giving  no  occa- 
sion." Offence  there  will  be  soon,  because  our  principles 
cannot  amalgamate  by  any  device, — not  even  a  second  edi- 
tion of  No.  90,  —  with  the  Tractarians  it  is  bellum  htterae~ 
cinwm.  But  I  would  reserve  the  contest  till  principle  is  at 
stake;  and  until  it  comes  to  genuflections  at  the  altar,  I 
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think  there  is  scarcelj'  any  external  matter  that  might  not 
be  complied  with.  I  wish  we  were  together.  You  asli  after 
my  plans.  I  have  none,  but  am  just  waiting  till  my  path  is 
pointed  out.  I  fear  there  is  no  chance  of  my  remaining 
here.  My  life  has  been  so  fulj.  of  changes,  that  I  scarcely 
look  at  anything  now  as  if  it  were  permanent;  perhaps  I 
have  too  much  of  this  feeling;  for  it  prevents  my  forming 
plans  till  ihe  opportunity  is  past. 

ie43. 
....  Now  for  your  questions.  I  think  Dr.  Pusey's  doc- 
tiine  on  the  Eucharist  jnst  as  dangerous,  but  much  mora 
incredible,  than  transubstantiation.  I  thinli  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  might  have  given  him  an  oppoi'tunity  of  recanting,  but 
I  am  very  glad  he  did  not,  for  it  would  have  only  prolonged 
a  useless  controversy.  As  to  the  Church  of  England,  1  am 
hers,  ex  cmimo.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  written 
her  baptismal  service,  I  should  have  exactly  expressed  my- 
self as  she  has  done ;  but  take  her  as  she  is,  "  With  all  thy 
faults,  I  love  thee  stiil."  As  to  the  state  of  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  I  tliink  it  lamentable.  I  see  sentiment  instead  of 
principle,  aud  a  miserable,  mawkish  religion  superseding  a 
state  which  once  was  healthy.  Their  adherents  I  love  less 
than  themselves,  for  they  are  but  the  copies  of  their  faults 
in  a  larger  edition.  Like  yourself,  I  stand  nearly  alone,  a 
theological  Ishmael.  The  Tractarians  despise  me,  and  the 
Evangelicals  somewhat  loudly  express  their  doubts  of  me. 

These  letters  were  written  in  1843.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  doubts  and  questionings  began  to  stir  in  his 
mind.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  They  were 
forced  upon  him  by  his  reading  and  his  intercourse 
with  men.  They  grew  and  tortured  him.  His  teach- 
ing in  the  pulpit  altered,  and  it  became  painful  to  him 
to  preach.     He  was  reckoned  of  the  Evangelical  schoi*!, 
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and  lie  began  to  feel  tliat  liis  position  was  becoming  a 
false  one.  He  felt  the  excellence,  earnestness,  and 
gladly  recognized  the  work  of  the  nobler  portion  of  that 
party ;  but  he  felt  also  that  he  niuist  separate  from  it. 
In  his  strong  reaction  fi-om  its  extreme  tendencies,  he 
understood,  with  a  shock  which  upturned  his  whole  in- 
ward life  for  a  time,  that  the  system  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  whole  faith  and  work  could  never  he  re- 
ceived by  him  again.  Within  its  pale,  for  him,  there 
was  henceforward  neither  life,  peace,  nor  reality.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  almost  the  end  of  his  ministry  at 
Cheltenham  that  this  became  clearly  manifest  to  him. 
It  had  been  slowly  growing  into  a  conviction.  An  ouf^ 
ward  blow,  —  the  sadden  ruin  of  a  fiiendsliip  which  be 
bad  wrought,  as  he  imaged,  forever,  into  his  being, — 
a  blow  from  which  he  never  afterwards  whoDy  recov- 
ered,—  accelerated  the  inwai'd  crisis,  and  the  result 
was  a  period  of  spiritual  agony  so  awftil  that  it  not  only 
shook  his  health  to  its  centre,  but  smote  his  spirit  down 
into  so  profound  a  darkness,  that  of  all  his  early  faiths 
but  one  remained :  "  It  must  be  right  to  do  right." 
He  had  passed  up  the  hill  Difficulty  with  youthful  ar- 
dor ;  he  had  been  glad  in  the  Beautiftil  house,  and  seen 
the  Delectable  Mountains  from  far ;  he  had  gone  down 
the  hill  with  enthusiasm  and  pleasant  thoughts;  but 
Apollyon  met  him  in  the  valley,  and,  broken  by  the 
battle,  but  unsubdued,  he  walked  in  tenfold  gloom 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  with  the 
fiends  whispering  dark  doubts  in  his  ears,  till  he  half 
believed  them  to  he  his  own,  —  stumbling  and  fainting, 
hut  ever  going  onwards,  —  tiO  at  last,  emerging  victo- 
rious, he  went  up  upon  the  hills  to  see  with  clearer 
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vision  dian  before,  through  the  glass  of  faith,  the  shining 
of  the  Celestial  City.  This  is  no  mere  fanciful  paral- 
lel. ji.bsti'acting  some  passages  evidently  put  in  to  suit 
the  especial  suhject  on  which  he  spoke,  and  those  to 
whom  he  spoke,  the  following  extract  from  his  lecture 
to  working  men,  dehvered  at  Brighton,  ia  a  description 
of  his  own  experience  at  this  period,  when,  leaving 
Cheltenham,  he  wandered  alone  tlu-ough  the  Tyi'ol" — ■ 

It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  soul  begins  ta  find  that 
the  pi-ops  on  which  it  has  hliudly  rested  so  loDg  are,  many 
of  them,  rotten,  and  begins  to  suspect  them  ail ;  whea  if 
begins  to  feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary 
opinions  which  have  been  received  with  imphcit  confidence, 
and  in  that  horrible  insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  anything  to  believe  at  alb  It  is  an  awful  hour, — 
let  him  who  has  pa^ed  through  it  say  how  awful,  —  when 
this  life  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  seems  shrivened  into  a 
span ;  when  the  grave  appears  to  he  the  end  of  all,  human 
goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky  above  tliis  uni- 
verse a  dead  expanse,  blaclc  with  the  void  from  which  God 
himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit, 
when  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends  and  counsellors 
only  frown  upon  his  misgivings,  and  profanely  bid  him  stifle 
doubts,  which  for  aught  he  knows  may  arise  from  the  foun- 
tain of  truth  itself;  to  extinguish,  as  a  glare  from  hell,  that 
which  for  aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from  heaven,  and 
everything  seemed  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty,  I  know 
but  one  way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony 
scathless ;  it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are 
certain  still,  —  the  grand,  simple  landmarks  of  morality.  In 
the  darkest  hour  through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  what- 
ever else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  be  no 
God,  and  no  future  State,  yet  even  then,  it  is  better  to  be 
generous  thau  s^'ltish,  better  to  be  ciiasto  than  licentious, 
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bettei  to  be  true  ihan  false  bettet  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a 
cowiid  Blfsaed  bejond  ill  earthly  bleseednesa  ia  the  man 
who  m  the  tempestuou  daikness  ot  the  botjI  has  dared  to 
hold  fast  to  these  venerable  landmirks  Thuee  blessed  ia 
he  who  — when  all  is  drear  and  cheprle'^s  within  and  with- 
O't,  when  his  teachers  tenify  him,  and  his  friends  shrink 
irom  him,  —  has  obstinately  clung  to  moi  il  good.  Thrice 
blessed  beciu&e  kis  night  shill  pasa  into  tkar,  biight  day. 

I  appetl  to  the  recollection  of  anj  man  who  has  paased 
through  that  hour  of  agony  and  stood  upon  the  lock  at  last, 
liie  suiges  stilled  below  hira,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted  from 
the  sky  above  with  i  ftith  and  hope  ind  trust  no  longer 
traiotion^l  but  of  his  own  — %  trust  which  nfither  earth 
noi  hei^  shall  shake  thBncef^lth  foievcr 

The  iJiend  to  whom  alone  he  confided  his  mental  dif- 
ficulties liao  given  the  following  account.  After  stating 
that  Mr.  IloLsrvson  belonged  to  tlie  Evangelical  party, 
he  proceeds :  - 

He  W13  led  tu  reconsider  his  views  But  the  reopening 
of  any  vital  question  was,  in  his  case,  attended  with  infinite 
pam  Hia  hberamy  was  so  gieat  that  he  allowed  every 
question  to  remain  bjjtiii  for  a  time ,  his  earnestness  was  so 
great  that  be  brougnt  uis  best  jud^ent  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
^ely  soon  inned  ai  a  conclusion  Then  he  considered  the 
question  closed  He  would  not  suffer  its  ghost  to  haunt  him. 
When  be  was  forced,  tierofoie,  to  reconsider  a  subject  of 
greit  religion'  importance,  he  w  is  df,oply  distressed.  The 
examination  of  ptrticulii  points  of  belief  involved  him  in 
the  examinatmn  of  a  gieat  deal  moie  Whea  the  rains  de- 
B-'ended,  and  the  iloods  came,  ■ind  the  wind  beat  upon  his 
house,  he  must  needs  go  down  and  look  at  its  foundation. 
He  suffeied  severely  during  the  latter  part  of  his  slay  at 
Cheltenham  He  did  not  viilhngli  say  much  to  me;  hut 
there  waa  sr raething  whith  he  cuull  not  hide  from  a  friend, 
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wLich  allowed  him  no  rest  for  the  solo  of  his  fooL  His 
health  so  suffered  that  I  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his 
curacy,  and  advised  him.  to  go  abroad.  I  accompanied  Iiim 
as  far  as  Liege,  where  we  parted,  and  he  pursued  his  way  to 
the  Tyrol. 

At  Ostend  and  Brussels  he  fell  in  with  old  friends,  who 
seemed  to  cheer  him,  but  the  real  state  of  his  mind  at  this 
period  may  beat  be  gathered  from  two  letters  written  to  me 
from  the  Tyrol  and  from  Heidelberg.  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  send  you  these  letters,  because,  while  I  would  jeal- 
ously guai-d  his  memory,  it  does  not  eeem  to  me  wise  to  let 
the  public  hare  half-views  of  him,  or  think  that  anything  ia 
kept  back  which  may  help  them  to  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  man.  Their  pubiication  will  do  him  ao  harm,  and  may 
do  the  truth-seeking  part  of  the  world  much  good.  Any 
false  impression  they  may  create  will  be  corrected  by  him- 
self in  the  letters  of  his  later  life. 

During  his  stay  at  Heidelberg  he  plunged  deeply  into 
German  metaphysics  and  theology.  So  the  holiday  which 
should,  have  been  given  to  health,  was  ^ven  to  the  solution 
of  those  hard  problems,  by  the  consideration  of  which  his 
health  had  been  undermined.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  laboring 
thus  night  and  day,  be  retunied  to  Cheltenham  less  physi- 
cally improved  than  his  friends  had  hoped  for,  though  calmer 
and  more  composed  in  mind.  His  soul  had  been  stirred  to 
its  veiy  depths,  and  had  not  yet  bad  time  to  settle  The 
wine  did  not  yet  run  clearly.  He  did  not  seek  for  sympathy 
He  was  accustomed,  as  he  said,  to  consume  his  own  smoke 
But  he  could  not  do  this  so  entirely  that  his  Iriends  could 
not  guess  what  was  going  on  within.  One  of  these,  I  recol- 
lect, who  was  with  him  at  the  English  Lakes,  said  to  bim 
one  day. with  some  sharpness,  pointing  to  the  summit  of 
Skiddaw,  which  was  unseen  the  while  for  mist,  "  I  would  not 
have  my  head,  like  the  peak  of  that  mountain,  involved,  as 
we  see  it  now,  in  cloud,  for  all  that  you  could  offer  me." 
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"  I  would,"  rejoined  Eoberlaon,  quickly,  "  for,  hy  and  by,  tha 
doud  and  mist  will  roll  awaj,  and  tLe  sun  will  come  down 
upon  it  in  all  hia  glory." 

He  started  for  the  Contment  in  September,  1846. 

The  interesting  letters  which  follow  reveal  clearly  hia 
state  of  mind.  They  are  very,  even  passionately,  mor- 
bid in  their  view  of  life  ;  bnt  morbid  thoughts  necessa- 
rily accompany  a  struggle  for  spiritual  existence.  He 
was  emcrgmg  fi-um  this  gloom  into  clearer  light,  when 
he  arrived  at  Heidelberg.  There  he  took  the  pulpit  for 
the  English  chaplain,  and  so  deeply  interested  many  of 
the  men  who  heard  him,  that  his  six  weeks'  stay  in  tliis 
place  led  to  a  large  correspondence  afterwards;  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  some  Unitarians,  who,  struck  by 
his  tolerance  and  his  consistent  support  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  wished  to  hear 
more  from  him.  on  the  subject  of  their  controversy. 


XIV. 

toriom    S  ptamber  2i    114f 

Mt  db  k — I  have  a  spaie  hour,  and  I  Linnot 

b    te     m  an  Ijv  giving  you  a  bietch  ot  my  pioceed- 

I     h  over  all  till  the   time   when   I   got   to 

Inn  k  wh  I  arrived  dhout  6\e  oclotk  one  glonuua 
an  I    h  a  valley  ibout  two  milea  bioad,  and 

nd  g  h  a   far  as  ihe  eye  can  leach      In  the  cen- 

tre of  tills  runs,  or  lather  gnshea  the  Inn,  on  its  way  down 
to  the  Danube  Fiom  the  heights  above  about  font  hours 
before. you  reach  Innsbru  k,  is  a  view  whith  in  it^  way  I 
never  saw  equilled  A  lovilv  plain  studdcl  with  spue  and 
villages,  with  none  of  the  disid\  mtigea  of  a  pHin  such,  for 
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instanee,  as  is  the  plain  ol  Glo  ce  ler  ecn  from  Jrihern, 
flat  and  weaii'iome  The  I  ackgrouiid  to  thia  1.I  1  r  ses  gi 
ga  tie  and  abru[  t  a  long  1  ne  of  mounta  ?  soni  of  whi  h, 
when  I  pTsaed  wpre  toiered  with  recently  fallen  snow 
Fillel  V.  th  all  tie  d&igreeible  Tssociations  whii,h  belong  to 
a  tv,  cuty  SIX  ho  irs  dnve  mad  rly  liligcace  I  c  innot  de 
scribe  the  revukion  of  ieehng  which  it  tiijerenced  when 
this  splendor  breaks  ujou  you  lighted  up  by  the  briilian  y 
of  a  sunny  day  It  sh  ne  evciywhere  cxcojt  on  mj  heart 
That  night  I  wanieied  al  ne  by  the  mah  of  the  lun  "i  d 
gave  myself  up  unreservedly  to  the  spir  t  of  the  place  I 
love  to  do  tlia  always  I  iry  to  irrne  at  1  [lice  where  I 
sleep  m  good  lime,  that  I  may  get  my  stroll,  after  I  am  quite 
refreshed,  before  the  sun  has  set.  Sach  a  one  I  got  last 
night  at  Erunccken,  and  such  a  one  I  got  three  years  ago  at 
the  Grimsel,  when  I  left  my  brothers  in  the  Hospice  and 
BtroUed  out  alone.  That  evening  almost  stands  alone  in  my 
life.  I  shall  never  have  such  another,  —  so  solemn,  so  awful, 
BO  almost  holy.  That  wild,  savage  scenery,  made  more  wild 
by  storm-clouds  which  were  just  beginning  to  drifl  over  the 
peaks  above  me,  conveyed  sensations  which  come  only  once 
in  life.  They  say  love  comes  only  once.  That  is  a  sickly 
school-girl's  fancy ;  but  I  do  think  nature,  in  sll  its  mystery, 
is  felt  but  oBce.  Yesterday,  and  at  Innsbruck,  my  feehngs 
were  not  like  those, — not  so  sweet,  not  so  happy.  The  sen- 
sation was  one  of  laissez  aJkr.  Clouds  were  there,  and  rich 
purple  and  blackening  mountains,  and  coming  night,  —  and 
my  feeling  was  a  kind  of  indifference  which  is  not  indiffer- 
ence. It  was  all  drifdng  on,  —  clouds,  life,  time,  and  I  cared 
not  how  iai^X,  I  drift  along  with  it.  Crumbling  mountains, 
vaJleys  strewed  with  rocks  and  ruin,  and  all  this  shrouding 
itself  fast  in  deepening  darkness.  I  came  back  to  another 
world  of  feeling,  —  lighted  streets,  people  crowding  out  from 
vespers,  noise,  hurry,  and  uproar.  Two  things  in  Innfjfai'uck 
pleased  me  much;  the  Hofkirche,  in  which  is  Hofer's  monu- 
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ment,  and  two  singular  lines  of  gigantic  bronze  flgures,  be- 
sides the  finest  tomb  in  Europe  —  Maximilian's  —  and  the 
museum.  In  the  latter  is  a  complete  collection  of  every- 
thing in  the  Tyrol, .— birds,  vegetables,  minerals,  works  of 
art,  sculpture,  and  paintings  by  Tyxolese  artists  i  and  one 
compartment,  as  interesting  as  aU  the  rest  together,  where 
lie  Hofer's  and  Speohbacher's  swords ;  some  of  the  money 
coined  wben  Hofer  was  governor  of  the  Tyrol,  bis  girdle, 
braces,  sash,  and  a  letter  written  for  supplies.  I  drew  his 
Bword,  and  almost  felt  that  it  was  done  with  a  soldier's  feel' 
ing. 

Botzen;  September  27. 

I  have  been  unable  to  finish  this,  from  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  legible  ink  in  the  mount^n  places  where  I  have 
been  the  last  few  days.  When  at  Innsbruck,  I  tried  to  get 
a  shot  at  a  chamois,  and  for  this  purpose  engaged  a  jagor. 
We  walked  out  one  day  to  a  distant  place  in  the  bills,  where 
we  slept.  Next  morjiing,  at  a  little  after  four,  the  stars  still 
shining  brightly  a  d  h  ky  like  midnight,  we  set  off,  and 
saw  the  sun  e  gl  u  ly  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards. 
We  climbed  on  a  d  f  h  urs,  watching  the  clouds  curl- 
ing beneath  u  and  w  h  g  themselves  in  fantastic  forms, 
as  if  the  mor      g  1    ht  torturing  them, . —  on  and  on, 

through  pine  f  anl  h  atl    and  rocks,  till  at  three  o'clock 

w    h  d        Id         h    1     t  al  itude ;  but  not  even  the  trace 

fa    h  m       d  d  w  By  nine  at  night  I  got  back, 

ra  ly  I         y       1  p    p    ed  to  make  up  for  the  sleep- 

1  IS  1  ra  f  th  ]  ceding  right;  but  I  was  well  repaid 
by    1  VI  w    — which  few  Englishmen  can  have  seen, 

—  f  tl  11  y  f  the  Stubay,  and  Sill,  and  Inn,  lying 
f     b        tl  Tl     night  before  was  a  strange  and  pain- 

f  1  I       Id      t  sleep.     My  companion  had  taken  leave 

f  w   h    h  1  respectful  salutation,  after  supping  on 

I  w       together,  side  by  side,  —  turning  down 

my  b  d  to  f  th     sheets  were  clean,  &c.,  and  all  those 
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traits  of  respectful  independence  which,  mark  the  lower 
orders  here.  For  some  hours,  excitement  kept  me  awake, 
— exdtement  from  the  scenery  I  had  just  passed  through, 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow  to  which  I  looi^ed 
forward.  That  passed  away,  and  still  I  could  not  sleep. 
Lassitude  of  heart  came  on,  —  a  strange,  melancholy  sinking 
of  the  spirit.  Life  rose  before  me  like  a  thin  shadow.  I 
felt  that  past  years  had  been  one  vast  failure,  and  I  looked 
on  to  future  ones  with  a  heart  utterly  adrift,  wishing  to  be 
wiser  than  heretofore,  practically  wiser,  but  not  knowing 
how,  I  was  wide  awake  when  the  jiiger  came  to  summon 
me.  Night  after  night  has  been  like  this,  —  restless,  whether 
I  sleep  or  wake ;  and  at  five  regularly  I  throw  myself  out 
in  tlie  dark  to  drive  away  the  spectres.  Take  one  single 
night  as  a  specimen,  —  the  night  before  last.  I  dreamed 
that  some  one  was  telling  me  that  all  my  friends  were  mourn- 
ing over  the  deterioration  of  my  sermons,  &C.,  —  their  unin- 
telligibility  and  emptiness.  I  woke,  went  to  sleep  again,  and 
tiien  was  arraigned  for  duties  left  undone,  —  sick  unvisitod, 
schools  untaught,  &c.,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  —  names 
I  never  heard  of,  &c.,  —  all  of  which  it  would  be  childish 
to  record.  I  only  tell  you  my  dreams,  to  show  you  the  un- 
resting, unaltering  state  of  my  heart.  Cliaiige  of  scene,  hard 
exercise,  conversation  with  foreigners;  all  make  no  difier- 
ence.     But  enough  of  this. 

I  set  out  on  Monday  last  frcwn  Innsbruck  with  my  knap- 
Back,  and  walked  across  the  Brenner,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sill,  down  the  valley  of  the  Eisach,  turned  off  at  Mitten- 
wald,  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  Kienz,  threaded  the 
pass  of  Ampezzo,  and  in  three  days  and  a  half  arrived  at 
Cortona,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Venice.  The  pass  of 
Ampezzo  is  glorious.  The  road  winds  through  serrated  and 
striking  mountains,  in  one  place  under  a  glacier.  It  was 
a  beauliful  day  when  I  passed,  and  I  had  the  full  enjoyment 
of  il, — at  least  the  first  half.     After  that,  rain  fell  in  tor- 
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rents,  and  b/  the  time  I  got  to  Cortona,  I  was  drenched.  Bat 
even  this,  I  think,  only  enhanced  the  grandeur.  Gleama 
from  time  to  time  reyealed  the  more  distant  peaks,  and  the 
clouds  curling  curiously  and  wildly  round  the  neaisr  ones, 

only  made  the  thing  more  sublime Yesterday  from  a 

place  called  Castleruth,  beautifully  perched  upon  an  emi- 
nence commanding  views  in  every  direction,  and  directly 
under  one  of  the  finest  of  the  grand  dolomite  craga,  I  began 
to  descend  a  most  steep  mountain  down  to  Botaen.  It  was 
the  hardest  part  of  the  whole  walk,  —  blistered  me  severely, 
wrung  my  ankle  by  a  slip,  —  but  winds  through  scenery  of 
enchanting  beauty,  fill,  at  the  foot,  it  leads  by  a  single  wooden 


arch  thrown  hio-h  acr 

oas  the  Eisach  into  the  road  towards 

E  tz        tw  1       ml 

b          t  — th        m          d  w!    h  I 

had  q    tied     1       I  ti 

d    ff    t  M            Id  t     h    P 

Thai       S     tl 

y  w               m  k         t      PI           ce 

L          aat  t    Ih     d 

p      jk        1                h       dyll 

th    g        1      m 

1      J    Im    t      I   J        t  Id  th  t 

th       wl    1  I  d  si  t    J       f  ft         Til  y 

th        1      f  th     E       1    and  tl    t    t    h    Adi       ■md 

dllyhUhh  h  ht  dfi 

tr        m  Iberr       [    mk  ns    &       1    L     th  d         To-d  y 

I  m  t        E     1  h  phy  1 1. 1 1     wh    1       1      d  tw      y 

five  years  m  Bohemia,  —  looks  German,  speaks  Enghsh  with 
hesitation,  —  and  from  him  I  have  got  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Tyrol  and  German  authors  He  siys 
Jean  Paul  is  despised,  —  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
thinker;  that  the  first  Germans  look  down  on  li!  the  meta- 
physical school;  and  that  the  metaphysicians,  almost  to  * 
nan,  aie  defective  in  character. 
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XV. 

Hotel  du  Prince  Cliarias,  Hsidelborg:  October  -a,  184S. 

Mt  dear , — Thank  you   for  your  affectionafe  and 

kind  letter  which  I  received  this  morning,  and  which  I  hasten 
at  once  to  answer.  Yet  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  it. 
I  would  not  willingly  conceal  any  part  of  my  heart  from 
you,  yet  I  fear  I  could  not  inteUigiblj'  tell  you  all,  though 
I  can  put  it  in  very  distinct  English  for  myself.  At  least, 
Bet  your  mind  at  rest  on  one  point.  "Whatever  mental  trials 
I  may  experience,  you  are  not  responsible  for  any.  I  have 
heard  you  state  difficulties,  but  never  argue  for  them ;  and 
the  difficulties  could  not  come  upon  my  mind  for  tlie  first 
time,  —  of  a  man  who  had  read  theological  and  pliiloaophi- 
cal  controversy,  —  long  before,  with  painful  interest,  —  a 
man,  who,  at  different  times,  has  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
thought,  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards,  Plato,  Lucretius, 
Thomas  Brown,  Caadyle,  Emerson,  and  Fichte  lived,  —  who 
has  steeped  his  soul  and  memory  in  Byron's  strong  feelings, 
—  who  has  walked  with  Newman  years  ago  to  the  brink 
of  an  awful  predpice,  and  chosen  rather  to  look  upon  it 
calmly,  and  know  the  worst  of  the  secrets  of  the  darkness, 
than  recoil  with  Newman,  in  fear  and  tenderness,  back  to 
the  infallibility  of  Eoraanism.  Such  a  man  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  few  casual  statements  of  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  read  of  a  thousand  times  before,  I 
knew  well  what  the  state  of  your  mind  had  been.  I  thought 
I  knew  what  it  is,  and  therefore  never,  except  in  a  walk 
once,  in  answer  to  a  searching  question,  did  I  ever  hint  to 
you  what  was  the  attraction  to  my  mind  in  such  books.  A 
man,  as  it  has  been  well  auid,  "  ought  to  burn  his  own  smoke, 
if  he  cannot  convert  it  into  clear  flame,"  For  this  reason, 
I  shall  cot  enter  upon  these  points,  except  superficially. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  what  you  say  is  true  about  getting 
truth,  —  at  least  truth  enough,  —  at  last,  and  I  am  quite  will- 
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ing  to  Btruggle  on  ia  twilight  until  the  light  comes.  True, 
manly  struggle  cannot  fail.  I  know  that.  Only  a  man 
must  struggle  alone.  His  own  view  of  truth,  or  rather  hia 
own  way  of  viewing  it,  and  that  alone,  will  give  him  rest. 
He  can  only  adopt  (lie  views  of  other  minds  for  a  time;  and 
so  ioag  as  his  own  is  inert,  the  Belp'that  he  gets  directly 
from  others  generally  does  no  good.  Indirect,  casual  hints 
sometimes  do  much.  I  have  never  said  so  much  as  this  to 
any  one  in  England,  and,  of  course,  you  will  kindly  not  even 
hint  it.  Here,  in  Germany,  I  have  conversed  much  and 
freely  on  the  points  of  difficulty.  I  have  found  minds  here 
that  understand  me  if  they  cannot  help  me,  and  in  the  con- 
viction that  a  treasure  lies  near  me  in  German  literature, 
I  am  digging  away  night  and  day  at  the  superinoumhent 
earth,  in  order  hereafter  to  get  at  it.  Indeed,  I  have  already 
plunged  into  it,  perhaps  too  suddenly,  considering  my  rudi- 
mental  acquaintance  with  the  language.  Some  things  I  am 
certain  of,  and  these  are  my  Ursachen,  whicli  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  me.  I  have  got  so  far  as  this.  Moral 
goodness  and  moral  beauty  are  realities,  lying  at  the  basis, 
and  beneath  all  forms  of  the  best  religious  expressions. 
They  are  no  dream,  and  they  are  not  mere  utilitarian  con- 
veniences. That  suspicion  was  an  agony  once.  It  is  passing 
away.  After  finding  littleness  where  I  expected  nobleness, 
and  impurity  where  I  thought  there  was  apotlessness,  again 
and  again  I  despaired  of  the  reahty  of  goodness.  But  in  all 
that  struggle,  I  am  Ihankful  to  say,  the  bewilderment  never 
told  upon  my  conduct.  In  the  thickest  darkness,  I  tried  to 
keep  my  eye  on  nobleness  and  goodness,  even  when  I  sus- 
pected they  were  only  Will-o'-the-Wisps.  Indeed,  I  startled 
au  Epicurean  philosopher  some  time  ago,  here  in  Germany, 
with  the  vehemence  with  which  I  maintained  this.  He  was 
defending  Goethe's  views  and  life,  and  I  poured  out  my  in- 
dignation in  such  a  storm  of  fury,  that  he  quite  cowered 
before  the  blast,  and  between  seven  and  eight  nuit  morning 
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anxiously  begged  me  to  believe  that  he  had  overstated  hia 
own  views.  I  had  rather  bo  a  Stoic  in  hell-fire  than  an 
Epicurean  on  his  principles,  or  Goethe's,  if  they  be  Goethe'a. 
I  am  anxious  to  set  you  at  rest  upon  this  point,  for  really 
you  are  responsible  for  nothing.  Indeed,  a  man  must  have 
been  profoundly  and  intredibly  ignorant  of  hterafure,  if 
these  things  had  presented  themselves  to  him  in  a  few  con- 
veraationa  in  a  new  light.  As  to  the  ministry,  I  am  in 
infinite  perplexity.  To  give  it  up  seems  throwing  away  the 
only  opportunity  of  doing  good  in  this  short  life  tliat  is 
now  available  to  me.  Yet  to  continue  it,  when  my  whole 
soul  is  struggling  with  meaning  that  I  cannot  make  intel- 
ligible,—  when  I  am  perpetually  bewildering  people,  and 
saying  the  thing  I  do  not  mean,  —  to  go  on  teaching  and 
preaching  when  ray  own  heart  is  dark,  and  lacks  the  light 
I  endeavor  to  impart,  —  when  I  feel  as  if  it  lay  upoa  me, 
like  a  destiny,  to  speak  truth,  and  not  as  Cassandra,  to  be 
disbelieved,  but  to  be  forever  unintelligible  to  my  brother 
man,  —  is  very  wrefched.  .  .  . 

I  intend  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  Heidelberg. 
Several  English  families  are  here ;  some  of  them  well- 
informed  and  agreeable  people.  Heidelberg  is  a  lovely  spot. 
When  I  first  saw  it,  I  thought  it  the  loveliest  I  had  ever 
beheld.  But  it  waa  summer  then,  and  I  was  five  years 
younger.  Moreover,  I  have  seen  the  grandest  scenery  per- 
haps on  earth  sine©  then.  Still  1  admire  it  much,  very  much, 
and  love  to  wander  alone  beside  its  winding  river,  especially 
at  sunset,  when  the  broad  stream  of  yellow  light  streams 
along  its  whole  length,  almost  from  Mannheim  to  where  I 
stand.  The  castle  heights  and  labyrinths,  and  the  walks  on 
the  bill  above,  are  all  full  of  beauty.  And  now,  my  doar 
■ ,  farewell,  and  G-od  bless  you. 
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XVI. 


Hatchett'a  Hotel,  Piccadilly:  Januaiy  1,  ISir. 

Mr  DEAR -,  —  As  to  all  joti  said  aLout  a  creed,  I 

never  knew  any  sane  man  who  doubted  any  part  of  what  you 
urged  upon  me  so  warmly.  That  Christianity  is  true,  that 
Christ's  character  is  high,  that  to  do  good  is  better  than  to  do 
wrong,  I  suppose  are  axioms.  But  Paulus,  even  Strauas, 
would  admit  all  this,  and  Soeinians  would  demand  a  gi-eat 
deal  more  before  they  would  call  a  man  a  Christian.  Such 
points  never  seemed  uncertain  to  me,  except  in  moments  of 
veiy  bad  dyspepsia,  and  then  the  dimness  of  the  eye  makes 
everything  look  black.  But  you  wiU  remember  that  this 
creed  leaves  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion, 
undetermined.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  puts  the  ques- 
tion, Mo  was  Christ?  What  are  miracles?  What  do  you 
mean  by  inspiration?  Is  the  resui-reetion  a  fact  or  a  myth  ? 
What  saves  a  man,  —  his  own  character,  or  that  of  another  ? 
Is  the  next  life  individual  consciousness,  or  continuation  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  universe  ?  To  these  and  twenty  other 
questions  which  I  could  pat,  Krause  would  return  one  an- 
swer, Neander  another,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  another;  and  I 
am  certain  that  neither  of  the  two  last  would 'be  satisfied 
with  even  all  that  you  urged  as  constituting  Chriafianity, — 
no,  nor  a  great  deal  more  in  addition.  Those  are  not  points 
on  which  any  man  in  health  can  suffer  a  doubt  to  last  three 
quarters  of  a  second.  And  the  questions  I  have  mentioned,  I 
mention  not  aa  perplexing  myself  (on  that  I  say  nothing), 
but  as  touching  tlie  real  vitals  of  the  question,  which  all  yon 
urge  does  nol  touch.  But  now  to  quit  this  subject.  My 
mind  is  more  under  control  than  it  was,  —  my  nerves  braced 
by  the  surrender  of  Christehurch,  and  in  proof  of  this,  I 
mean  to  keep  my  weakness  and  wretchedness  to  myself,  in- 
stead of  plaguing  my  friends  wilh  thera. 
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OXFORD. 

Itetuni  to   CIieltaDhiira.  —  Snrrondor  of  Curacy  of  Chvietchuroh.  —  Ha 
ncospts  the  Charge  of  St.  Ebbe'a,  Oxford.  — Position  in  Relation  1 1  tha 

High  Chnrcli  and  the  Evan  gel  ionl  Parties Results  of  his  Work  on  tha 

Parisii  of  St.  Ebbe'a  and  on  himself.  —  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  is 
offered  to  him.  — He  refuses  but  aftarwarda  accepts  the  offer.  — Sad 
PcesantimenM. 

AFTER  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months,  Mr. 
Robertson  returned  to  Cheltenham.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Heidelberg  surrendered  the  curacy  of 
Christclmrch  with  feelings  of  unmixed  pain. 

My  father  (he  writes  from  Cheltenham,  March  2,  1847) 
showed  me  your  letter  to  him  containing  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing my  health,  and  I  answer  it  in  his  stead.  I  have  been 
very  unwell,  thoroughly  done  up,  mentally  and  bodily.  I 
wandered  six  weeks  ia  the  Tyrol  alone,  trying  the  effect  of 
mountain  air  and  hard  exercise.  After  that  I  spent  about 
nine  weeks  at  Heidelberg,  where  I  took  the  duty,  got  much 
interested  in  and  attached  to  the  congregation,  studied  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Krauso,  and  got  back  something  like  calmness 
and  health  again. 

1  am  now  well,  but  idle  and  useless.  I  have  given  up  the 
curacy  of  Christchurch.  If  I  talse  work,  it  must  be  single- 
handed.  I  am  afraid  I  can  no  longer  brook  to  walk  in  !ead- 
ing-stiings ;  but,  however,  enough  of  this. 

As  his  health  increased  and  his  mind  recovered  from 
the  tempest  which  had  swept  over  it,  he  began  to  be 
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impatient  for  Mome  labor.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  of- 
fered him  a  chaplaincy  in  his  diocese,  with  the  promise 
of  a  canonry,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  home.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  whom,  aa 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  he  had  been  acquainted  at 
Winchester,  placing  himself  at  his  lordship's  disposal, 
and  asked  for  some  employment. 

The  bishop  at  once  offered  him  the  charge  of  St. 
Ebbe's,  Oxford.  The  church  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  town.  The  parish  had  not  been 
regularly  worked  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  the  incumbent.  It  was  a  difficult  post,  and  the 
emolument  was  very  small.  Mr.  Robertson  hesitated 
before  accepting  it,  not  on  account  of  the  disadvantages, 
but  because  of  his  disagreement  with  the  known  views 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Before  raj  son  (writes  Captaia  Kobertson)  went  to  St. 
Ebbe's,  he  saw  the  Bishop  of  LoniJon,  and  franldy  told  him 
that  he  did  not  hold,  and  therefore  could  not  preach,  the  doc- 
trine of  Baptismal  Eegeneration.  The  Bishop  replied,  "  I 
give  my  clergy  a  large  circle  to  work  in,  and  if  they  do  not 
Btep  heyond  that  I  do  not  interfere.  I  shall  he  glad,  how- 
ever, to  hear  your  views  on  the  subject."  An  hour's  conver- 
sation followed,  and  at  the  close  his  lordaiiip  said,  "  Well, 
Mr.  Robertson,  you  have  well  maintained  your  position,  and 
I  renew  my  offer."     It  was  at  once  accepted. 

Ftom  his  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  has 
been  hinted  that  Mr.  Robertson  sympathised  at  this 
time  with  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  set  that  question  at  rest.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  views  ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  with  the  men  who  held  them,  with  their 
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self-devotion,  and  with  their  writings.  He  reverenced 
the  self-sacrificing  work  which  they  were  performing 
among  poor  and  neglected  parishes.  He  said  that,  as  a 
body,  they  had  reasserted  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual 
resurrection,  which  had  been  almost  put  out  of  sight  by 
the  "  Evangelical "  party.  He  read  Newman's  ser- 
mons with  profit  and  delight  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
There  was  no  book  which  he  studied  more  carefiilty  or 
held  in  higher  honor  than  the  "  Christian  Year."  It 
seemed  to  him  that  some  of  its  poems  were  little  short 
of  inspiration.  He  saw  in  the  importance  which  the 
Tractarians  gave  to  forms  a  valuable  element  which  he 
never  lost  sight  of  in  his  teaching.  Only,  while  they 
seemed  to  say  that  forms  could  produce  life,  he  said  that 
forms  were  necessary  only  to  support  life  ;  but  for  that 
they  were  necessary.  To  use  his  own  illustration : 
bi-ead  will  not  create  life,  but  life  cannot  be  kept  up 
without  bread.  On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  he  felt  no 
sympathy  with  the  Evangelical  view,  which  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  baptized  child  was  a  child  of  God 
or  not ;  but  because  the  Tractarian  view  declared  that 
all  laptized  persons  were  children  of  God,  he_  could  so 
fkr  sympathize  with  it.  But  on  all  other  points,  start- 
ing as  he  did  from  the  basis  that  Baptism  declared  and 
did  not  create  the  fact  of  sonship,  his  difference  was 
radical.  The  persecution  too  which  this  party  suffered, 
secured  his  sympathy.  He  even  behoved  that  it  had 
received  but  scant  justice  from  one  with  whom  he  large- 
ly agreed.  He  maintained  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  stand 
quite  impartially  between  the  Evangelicals  and  Tracta- 
rians, hut  judged  the  former  less  severely  than  the 
latter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  he  him- 
self showed  but  scant  justice  to  the  Evangelical  party. 
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He  seems  to  have  imputed  to  all  its  adherents  the  views 
of  tlie  Record  newspaper.  He  sometimes  forces  conclu- 
sions upon  them  which  the  great  body  of  them  would 
repudiate.  He  overstates,  unconsciously,  some  of  their 
opinions.  If  there  was  any  intolerance  in  his  nature  it 
oozed  oat  here.  But  surrounded  as  he  was  by  them  at 
Brighton ;  constantly  attacked,  by  some  manfully,  by  oth- 
ers in  an  underhand  manner ;  the  victim  of  innuendoes 
and  slander,  it  was  difficult  for  him  always  to  be  smooth- 
tongued. Nor  was  he  now  or  afterwards  the  leader  or 
the  seriKint  of  any  party  in  the  Church.  He  stood 
alone.  He  fought  out  his  principles  alone.  He  has 
been  called  a  follower  of  Mr.  Maurice ;  but  though 
holding  Mr.  Maurice  in  veneration,  he  differed  on  many 
and  important  points  from  both  him  and  Professor 
Kingsley.  He  was  the  child  of  no  theological  fether. 
At  this  time,  however,  when  a  new  impulse  had  come 
upon  his  life,  —  when  he  was  unshackled  by  a  subordi- 
nate position,  —  he  was  least  of  all  thinking  of  party  op- 
position or  party  teaching.  One  was  his  Captain,  even 
Christ ;  and  he  did  not  care,  provided  he  fought  under 
Him  the  good  fight,  what  regiment  he  belonged  to. 
AU  were  his  brothers  in  arms  who  were  loyal  to  his 
Master's  cause.  He  was  ready,  under  great  worldly 
disadvantages,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  which  the  bishop 
offered  him.  Ho  did  not  accept  it  with  any  bright  ex- 
pectations. His  experience,  as  he  states  in  the  follow- 
ing letter,  had  been  very  painful :  — 

Cheltenliam  :  May  3, 1S47. 
I  have  just  accepted  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford  (offered  by  the 
bishop),  iifter  once  refusing  it.     But  as  he  seemed  desirous  I 
should  take  it,  T  consented,  though  reluctantly.     It  is  a  ibr- 
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lorn  hope,  I  fear,  and  Ihe  stipend  is  miserable ;  .  .  .  .  and 
altogether  I  feel  depressed  at  the  prospect  of  a  residence  in 
Oxford,  with  its  cold,  formal,  forbidding  conventionalisms. 
But  for  the  present  it  seems  the  path  of  duty,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Nor  do  1  ever  expect  to  find 
the  line  of  duty  —  lying,  as  it  does,  up  the  hill,  with  the  cross 
at  the  top  of  it  —  a  pleasant  path. 

....  I  have  lately,  as  I  told  you,  given  up  Christ- 
church  here  with  feelings  of  inexpressible  pain.  A  ministry 
of  twilight,  at  the  beat,  and  difficulty,  has  closed.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  crowned  with  the  most  signal  failure,  and  I 
shrink  sometimes  almost  in  torture  from  the  idea  of  begin- 
ning work  again,  with  the  posaiblhty  of  five  such  years  once 
more  before  me.  This  la  not  an  encouraging  tone  of  mind 
to  begin  a  ministry  with,  so  beset  with  difficulties  as  St. 
Ebbe's.  However,  as  I  certainly  Lave  no  earthly  induce- 
ment to  take  it,  perhaps  the  work  may  be  blest,  even  though 


In  appearance,  at  least,  that  work  w^s  blest.  The 
place  entirely  yielded  to  him.  The  usual  attendants  of 
the  chni'ch,  as  well  as  the  rough  and  poor  people  of  the 
parish,  among  whom  he  labored  faithfully,  made  them- 
selves over  to  him  at  once.  The  undergraduates,  a 
sensitive  touchstone  of  a  man's  worth,  dropped  in  one 
by  one  at  first,  and  then  rushed  to  hear  him  in  crowds. 
"  Every  Sunday,"  says  a  friend  who  visited  him  at  Ox- 
ford, "the  church  was  thronged  with  these  young  men, 
who  hung  breathlessly  on  every  word  he  uttered." 
Here,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  make  himself 
felt,  and  to  feel  what  he  could  do.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  entirely  free ;  able  to  say,  without  oppo- 
sition from  without,  without  a  shadow  of  inward  re- 
straint, the  thing  in  his  own  heart.     Hero,  too,  for  the 
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first  time,  perhaps,  he  rested  firmly  on  p  pi  s  \\hicli 
he  had  secured  at  the  price  of  a  te  ble  p  al  on- 
test.  He  became  more  peacefiil.  Tl  d  k  I  d  w  of 
^lure  began  to  pass  away.  But  he  was  ill  at  ease ; 
life  lay  upon  him  very  heavily ;  it  seemed,  do  what  he 
might,  that  he  could  not  be  happy. 

It  was  now  that,  after  two  months  of  work  at  St. 
Ebbe's,  Trinity  Chape!,  Brighton,  vacant  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Kennaway,  was  offered  to  him.  He  re- 
rtised  at  once. 

He  thought  it  would  be  a  discourtesy  to  the  Bishop, 
Mjd  a  failure  in  manly  duty,  to  surrender  St.  Ebbe's. 
ilie  material  advantages  he  would  gain  made  him  sus- 
((ieiijis  of  himself.  The  following  letters  give  the  far- 
Oiei  Jisiory  of  this  transaction,  exhibit  the  self-sacri- 
ficing bjjirit  which  inspired  his  life,  and  will  close  thia 
brief  i<j*Mi'd  of  his  Oxford  ministry :  — 

Osford  !  July  3,  ia«. 

My  plans,  as  you  are  rightly  informed,  are  altered,  and  I 
am  only  wailing,  till  the  Bishop  can  release  me  by  sending  a 
substitute,  to  gii  to  Erigtton.  I  refused  Trinity  at  first  dis- 
tinctly ;  bui  afUr  a  day  or  two  a  letter  came  expressing  the 
regret  of  ilae  trustees,  Eev.  James  Anderson,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  and  Mr.  TLomtoD,  at  my  decision,  and  asking  me  to 
reconsider  it.  At  the  same  time  ttey  enclosed  a  letter  from 
the  bisiiop  of  Oxford,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  them, 
which  gave  them  permiealon  to  open  the  negotiation  again, 
by  releasing  me,  if  I  wished,  fi-om  my  engagement.  I  should 
tell  you  that  this  letter  came  just  as  I  wsb  in  great  perplex- 
ity about  certain  ditficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  way  of 
a  residence  in  Oxford,  and  singalarly  coincidental  in  point 
of  time.  I  therefore  referred  it  to  the  Bishop's  deciaioa,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  ;  not  as  to  what  he  would  like,  for  I  knew  ha 
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would  wish,  me  to  keep  Oxford ;  nor  aa  to  what  would  he 
most  advantageous  to  me,  for  300^.  a  year  is  better  than 
1X51.,  but  what  he  thought  my  duty ;  considering  the  sphere 
of  usefulness  apparent  in  Oxford,  and  the  drawbacks  in  a 
watering-place  ministry,  such  as  tho  teaiptationa  to  yanity, 
the  improbability  of  influencing  character  deeply,  &c.  He 
replied  that  he  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  Trinity,  so  I  go, 
reluctantly.  ...  I  much,  deeply  regret  that  difficulties  have 
prevented  my  remaining.  So  grand  an  opening  for  impor- 
tant, but  not  glittering  usefuli  est,  I  shall  probably  never  have 
again.  However,  I  belies  e,  if  I  can  read  my  own  heart, 
that  I  have  acted  honestly  I  am  sure  I  go  to  a  place  from 
which  I  shrink,  and  with  small  hope  and  much  misgiving. 

However,  I  will  trj  to  do  my  woik.  My  life,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  decline  of  menial  accuracy,  and  strength,  and 
the  weakening  of  nerve,  haa  got  more  than  half  way,  and 
the  rest  is  down-hill.  Tlie  halfway  house  is  behind  :  and  if 
Brighton  be  another  form  of  Cheltenham,  home  cannot  be 
very  far  off.  I  am  getting  tired.  And  the  complexion  of 
my  spontaneous  thoughts  now  is  increasing  the  contemplation 
of  rest.  Best  in  God  and  Love.  Deep  repose  in  that  still 
country  where  the  mystery  of  this  strange  life  is  solved,  and 
the  most  feverish  heai't  lays  down  its  load  at  last. 
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BEIGHTON  —  1817,  1848. 

Arriyal  at  Brighton.  —  Trinity  Chapel.  —  Deatli  of  liis  Infant  Danglitar.  — 
Self-analysis  and  Resolutions  on  entering  on  hla  Ministry  at  Brighton. 
—  FitEt  Sermon.  —  Characteristica  of  his  lesahing,  —  liapid  iucrease 
of  his  Congregation.  —  Appreciated  by  SerrantB  and  Working  Men. — 
Wide  Sphere  of  Work  at  Brighton,  —  The  questions  raised  by  the  KeTO- 
Intions  of  1818,  and  how  he  met  them.  —  Altemoon  Lectures  on  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel.  —  Jtesults  of  tiiese  Lectorea —  Foundation  of 
the  Working  Mau's  Inatitnte.  —  He  ia  asked  to  deliver  the  Opening 
Lecture.  —  His  Answer,  and  his  Opinions  on  tho  luBtitution.  —  Delivery 
of  the  First  Addrees,  —  His  boldness  of  Speech.  —  Endeavor  to  recon- 
cile liicli  and  Poor.  —  Qualifloatlona  which  fitted  him  to  bs  a  Medi- 

Letters  from  August  S,  1847,  to  January  B,  1843. 

IN  tlie  August  of  1847  Mr.  Robertson  came  to 
Brighton.  The  short  period  during  which  he  had 
■X  at  Oxford  was  the  pause  which  always  occurs 
a  rsTolution  of  thought,  before  the  new  ideas  have 
gained  sufficient  strength  and  roundness  to  be  used 
with  ease.  At  Oxford  he  was  like  the  swimmer  who 
has  for  the  first  time  ventured  into  deep  water;  at 
Brighton  he  struck  out  boldly  into  the  open  sea.  There 
was  no  hesitation,  no  reticence  in  his  teaching.  In  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  his 
"  soul,  left  to  explore  its  own  recesses,  and  to  feel  its 
nothingness  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,"  had  fixed 
its  foundations  deep  and  sure.  From  henceforward,  his 
veligious  convictions  never  wavered,  and  the  principles 
of  his  teaching  never  changed. 
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The.  sunny  aspect  of  his  new  home  pleased  him. 
The  bracing  air,  the  clear  sea,  and  the  breezy  expanse 
of  ])astm'e  above  the  town,  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
his  active  frame,  his  free  mind,  and  his  large  heart. 
The  constant  change  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Channel,  and  on  the  grassy  bosses  and 
slopes  of  the  Downs,  freed  the  scenery  from  the  monot- 
ony which  made  him  impatient ;  and  the  magnificent 
cloud-land  and  the  sunsets  which  adorn  the  evenings  of 
Brighton  came  upon  him  then,  and  always,  with  a  sur- 
prise of  pleasure.  It  was  bis  custom,  when  worn  out 
with  the  excitement  of  work,  or  wlien  he  was  prepar- 
ing in  thought  his  sermons,  to  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliffs,  or  into  the  green  recesses  of  the  old  coast  line, 
and  sitting  down  where  be  could  command  a  full  view 
of  sea  and  sky,  restore  hib  heart  with  the  calm,  or  awake 
his  imagination  with  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

But,  on  his  first  coming  to  Brighton,  he  had  but  few 
moments  of  quiet  or  enjoyment.  He  was  wholly  occu- 
pied in  house  hunting,  and  with  the  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  assuming  the  direction  of  Trinity  Chapel. 
The  following  letters  sum  up  the  history  of  the  first  few 
months  of  his  life  at  Brighton :  — 

9  Montpelier  TcrraoP,  Brighton!  August  B,  1S17. 

Mt  deak ,  —  At  last  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  we 

have  fixed  upon  a  house,  —  the  above  being  the  address,  — 
into  which  we  hope  to  move  to-morrow.  ...  I  can  form  no 
conception  yet  of  how  I  shall  like  my  work.  Brighton  is 
too  large  to  have  the  disagreeahie  peculiarities  of  Chelten- 
ham; and  Kcnnaway's  congregation  aeoms  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  tradesmen.  That  will  relieve  me  from  much 
that  I  expected  of  unpleasantness.  Sfil!,  Itwfcing  at  the 
many  disadvantages  there  are,  I  have  great  mlogivings  as  to 
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that  kind  of  t.uccefis  which,  a  proprietary-chape  J  needs,  —  tl.0 
filling  of  seata,  &c  But  Brighton  seems  a  healthy  place, 
anil  I  am  sure  it  is  hracing.  My  wife  is  di'cidiMlly  bettei 
than  in  Cheltenham;  and  the  heir  to  my  estates  and  title 
spends  hours  on  the  heach,  tossing  atones  into  the  sea,  with- 
out speculating  about  their  future  destinies,  or  the  probable 
depth  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  fall. 

e  MontpelitT  Terrace,  Brighton:  NfiTember  2i.  1647. 

Mt  dear ,  —  I  only  write  you  one  line  to  teli  30U 

of  a  sad  loss  and  disappointment  we  have  just  sustained. 
My  wife  has  been  prematurely  confined,  and  the  little  girl,  a 
perfectly  beautiful  little  thing,  is  dead.  1  have  just  returned 
from  putting  my  little  beautiful  one  myself  into  her  grare, 
aftei  1  Ust  loik  -it  her  cilm  pla^'id  connten  ince  lymg  m  her 
coffin  It  ■naa  by  stiilight,  with  only  the  eexton  present! 
but  It  was  more  eomrcnid!  to  my  heait  to  bury  her  so  than 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  m  the  glaring  dayhght,  with  a  ser- 
vice gabbled  iver  her  In  the  infinite  expanse  of  darkness 
there  n  is  more  tf  hea\en  ^nd  n  oie  of  God  to  my  soul  at 
least,  and  more  of  that  deep,  atill  rt  st,  more  profound  than 
death  of  whuh  death  is  but  a  shadow,  foi  nhiLh  we  ire  all 
craving,  ind  in  the  depths  of  which  wo  ahall  soon  be — -how 
soon !  My  poor  wife  is  sadly  cut  up,  and  looking  ghastly 
and  haggard ;  but  Taylor  says  she  is  going  on  perfectly  weD, 
I  was  away  in  London  when  it  took  place  (Friday),  and  did 
not  get  home  till  Saturday  night  to  be  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected news.  How  I  got  through  yesterday's  services  I 
scarcely  know,  unprepared  and  upset  as  I  was ;  but  I  did  get 
through.  I  am  very  much  disappointed,  but  I  feel  that  Infi- 
nite Love  guides  all. 

An  account  of  his  ministiy  at  Brighton  cannot  have 
a  better  introduction  than  the  following,  written  on  his 
arrival  at  Brighton.  It  is  fiill  of  careful  foresight  of  the 
difficulties  likely  to  beset  him.     It  marks  the  eamest- 
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ness  with  which  lie  studied  his  own  heart,  and  resolved 
to  do  his  duty. 

1.  I  want  two  things, — habit  of  order  and  de  suite.  I 
be^n  many  things  and  rebegin,  each  time  with  greater  dis- 
relish and  self-distrust.  At  last,  life  will  be  a  broken  series 
of  unfiBished  enterprises. 

Hence,  I  must  resolve  to  finish :  and  to  do  this,  I  must 
Dot  undertake  till  I  have  well  weighed,  e.  g.  I  will  not  now 
give  up  German.  I  will  study  Scripture-books  thoroughly 
through,  histories  separately  and  thoroughly. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  developed  my  mind  and  charac- 
ter more  truly,  and  with  more  fidelity  at  "Winchester  than 
anywhere.  Looking  back,  I  think  I  perceive  reasons  for 
this.  First,  I  went  out  little :  hence,  perfected  what  I  un- 
dertook before  fresh  impulses  started  up  to  destroy  the 
novelty  and  interest  of  the  impulse  already  set  in  motion. 
It  came  to  its  limit  unexhausted,  e,  g.  in  studying  Edwards. 

Hence,  I  think,  it  wLll  bo  wise  at  Brighton  to  go  out  little; 
and  even  to  exercise  self-denial  in  this.  But  I  wiU  not  com 
mit  myself  to  any  plan  by  expressed  resolve,  1  have  now 
only  a  few  years  to  live.  "  Mein  Gott !  enist  ist  das  Leben ! 
mochte  ich  es  fiihlen  ! " 

My  danger  is  excitability,  —  even  in  Scripture  conversa^ 
tions  was  it  not  so?  This  malses  me  effeminate,  irresolute, 
weak  in  character,  —  led  by  circumstances,  not  bending  them 
by  strong  will  to  my  own  plan  and  purpose.  Therefore,  I 
must  seek  calm  ia  regular  duty,  avoiding  desultory  reading, — 
desultory  visits. 

2.  Artificial  excellences. —  Goodness  demands  a  certain 
degree  of  nerve,  impulse,  sudden  inspiration.  Characters  too 
much  trained  miss  these.  Some  turn  their  eyes  perpetually 
on  self  in  painful  self-examination.  Suspicion  destroys  the 
ilan  of  virtue,  its  freshness,  grace,  beauty,  and  spontaneoua- 
ness.  Artificial  merits  are  like  artificial  flowers,  —  scentless. 
Cultivate  natural,  not  unnatural  excellences. 
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3.  ErplaniMions  are  bad  things,  "Man  beLriJgt  sich  oder 
dea  auderu,  und  meist  beide.  Giitz."  You  preserve  your 
own  dignity  by  not  entering  into  them.  The  character 
■whicb  cannot  defend  itself  is  not  worth  defending, 

4.  My  mind  is  difficult  to  get  into  activity,  —  unbewegsani. 
Therefore,  in  order  16  prepare  for  speaking,  preaching,  &c, 
it  is  good  to  take  a  stirring  book,  even  if  not  directly  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Love  is  all  with  rae.  Mental 
power  comes  from  interest  in  a  subject.  What  I  have  to  set 
in  motion  is  some  grand  notion,  —  such  as  duty,  beauty,  time 
in  its  rapid  flight,  &c. 

He  preaclied  for  the  first  time  in  Trinity  Chapel  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1847.  Hia  sermon,  on  a  favorite 
subject,  —  "The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,"  &c., 
—  at  once  awoke  criticism  and  interest.  As  his  pecu- 
liar views  developed  themselves,  many  of  the  old  con- 
gregation left  tlie  church.  Their  places  were  rapidly 
filled  up.  Thoughtful  and  eager-minded  men  came  in, 
by  degrees,  from  all  parts  of  Brighton,  attracted  not 
only  by  his  earnest  eloquence,  but  by  his  original 
thought  and  clear  reasoning.  He  clothed  in  iresh 
brightness  the  truths  which,  because  their  garments 
were  worn  out,  men  had  ignorantly  imagined  to  be  ex- 
hausted. He  drew  out  the  living  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  and  especially  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  made  men  feel  the  life  which  ran 
through  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Whatever  he  touched  sprang  into  being ;  and  many  of 
his  hearers  entered  on  a  new  existence.  Other  men, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  great  questions  of  society  and 
of  the  world,  were  drawn  to  his  ministry  by  the  ivide 
knowledge  which  he  showed  of  past  history,  and  by  the 
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lorce  with  whicli  he  applied  Chriatiauity  to  the  social 
problems  of  the  present  age.  Young  men  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  his  deiicate  analysis  of  the  human  heart,  and 
of  those  difficulties  of  religious  thought  which,  even 
now  presenting  themselves  for  solution,  had  only  then 
begun  to  agitate  the  mind  of  England.  Others  of  a 
lighter  cast  came  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  imagery  and  the 
rapid  rush  of  clear  language.  Servants  and  working- 
men  came  to  heaa-  with  reverence  and  affection  a  man 
who  spoke  as  if  his  whole  being  were  in  the  words  he 
used,  and  who  seemed  to  sympathize  with  their  lives  as 
none  bad  ever  done  before. 

The  appreciation  of  his  teaching  by  servants,  a  class 
seldom  reached  by  an  intellectual  preacher,  was  re- 
markable. The  story  which  follows  is  extracted  from 
a  short  memoir  pubhshed  after  his  death :  — 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1847,  scarcely  five 
months  after  bia  arrival  at  Brigliton,  Mr.  Eoberlson,  on  as- 
cending to  his  reading-desk,  found  there  a  aet  of  handsome 
prayer-books,  which  had  heen  presented  (o  him  by  the  ser- 
vants of  families  attending  the  chapel,  as  a  Christmas  offer- 
ing. Naturally  affected  by  this  evidence  of  kindly  feeling, 
he  in  his  senuoii  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  subject  of 
presents,  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  delight  which  would  fill 
the  heart  of  a  fond  brother  who,  on  the  morning  of  his  birth- 
day, should  awake  and  find  in  his  chamber  a  rose  placed 
there  by  sisterly  affection.  The  simple  gift,  almost  valueiesa 
m  itself,  would  be  more  prized  by  the  brother's  heart  than 
a  purse  of  gold.  The  application  of  the  incident  he  left 
to  those  who  could  best  understand  ita  hidden  meaning. 
The  gift  was  subsequenllj  acknowledged  by  the  following 
letter;  — 
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"9  ■Montpelifr  Terraoa,  Bri-hton-  Docomber  27    15*7 

M  r      fro    -—I   li    1(1  {y  my    w    heart 

flw  tt       11}      h       mhl         gnt  hed       Ch 

m     D  y  by  J         tl      ghtf  1     ft  f  th  t     k    f 

T      ty  Ch  i   1     I  w    Id  b       J    t       t  f  I  t 

yl  tfhdth  m  ifmyp         al 

f    ling  tdmlfhiny  mj 

Imp  lllyblim  flwh 

dmth  cefh  dd         ltthwi-,ipf 

God    b  t,        th    m      t        f   i       h  wUl       t  b 

f  pi         f  th    th     k      re       j.         d  by  m       I  f    I    1   t    t 
w     k     llj   m  1      d  1  1        1yd  1 1    m  h    m 

to    li  d  Ij  1)0    f,      Id    h  t    II     I     J        1        p  es  t 

t  f  1  f      h   i         k    th      £f  n       I    bly 

p    CI  I    ball  d      t    f  thos    b    k    w  th    t  th 

inspiring  feeling  that  there  ai  e  hearts  around  me. 
"I  am,  my  dear  friends, 

"Tour  affectionate  minister, 

"FrEDEKICK   W.    R«BERTaON." 

As  the  congregation  became  larger,  and  he  recog- 
nized the  several  elements  which  composed  it,  his  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  work  increased,  and  with  that 
his  interest  in  his  duty. 

And  the  tovn\  in  which  he  was  now  placed  opened  to 
him  a  fitting  field  for  his  earnestness  and  his  genius. 
The  change  from  Cheltenham  to  Oxford  had  not  been 
greater  than  was  now  the  change  from  Oxford  to 
Brighton,  He  had  formerly  left  a  half-feshionable 
place,  with  narrow  interests,  and  a  confined  sphere  of 
thought,  for  one  of  the  thinking  centres  of  England, 
where  all  social,  political,  and  theological  questions 
were  debated  with  as  much  eagerness  as  latitude. 
There  he  had  easily  taken  his  place  as  an  inspiriting 
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and  sympathizing  teacher.     He  was  now  transferred  to 
a.  town  whicli,  more,  periiaps,  than  any  other  in  Eng-   . 
land,  has  among  its  population  the  sharp  contrasts  which 
muhi  lly    rritate  one  another  into   aggressive  life  in 
Lond  n      He  came  into  contact  at  Brighton  with  relig- 

ou  t  nd  icies  and  sects  as  extreme  as  at  Cheltenham, 
but  th  J  ere  opposed  more  strongly  than  at  Chelten- 
ham hy  bold  freedom  of  thought  among  the  upper 
an  1  1  ^  classes,  which  tended  in  the  former  to  care- 
le  silent  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  the 

1  tter  to  open  infidelity.  He  met  with  men  of  all 
cla  1  ose  opinions  had  been  formed  and  widened 

n  tl  e  t  ni  and  stress  of  London  life,  and  with  others, 
wh  p  judices  were  as  blind  as  those  of  the  smallest 
village  in  England,  He  associated  with  clergymen  of 
all  religious  denominations,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves known  by  their  eloquence  and  their  writings,  or 
by  their  active  leadership  of  party.  He  mingled  with 
persons  of  every  shade  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism, 
and,  among  the  workingmen,  with  large  numbers  of 
hot  and  eager  Chartists. 

If  he  had  been  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as  he  had 
been  six  years  before,  ho  would,  like  a  young  soldier, 
have  rejoiced  at  his  position,  placed  thus  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
worn  and  weary. 

He  had  a  presentiment,  which  was  not  altogether 
painful  to  him,  that  his  work,  —  done  as  he  did  it,  with 
a  throbbing  brain,  with  nerves  strung  to  their  utmost 
tension,  and  with  a  physical  excitement  which  was  all 
the  more  consuming  from  being  mastered  in  its  outward 
forms,  —  would  kill  him  in  a  few  yeai-s.  He  resolved 
to  crowd  into  this  short  time  all  he  could.     He  had  long 
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Mt  that  Christianity  was  too  much  preached  as  theol- 
ogy, too  little  as  the  i-eligion  of  daily  hfe  j  too  much  as 
a  religion  of  feeling,  too  little  as  a  religion  of  principles ; 
too  much  as  a  religion  only  for  individuals,  too  little  as 
a  religion  for  nations  and  for  the  world.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  it  bear  upon  the  social  state  of  all 
classes,  upon  the  questions  which  agitated  society,  upon 
the  great  movements  of  the  world. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  out  his  intention.  The  great 
surge  which  took  its  impulse  from  the  volcanic  outburst 
of  February,  1848,  in  Paris,  rolled  over  half  of  Europe. 
The  decrees  of  February  25,  26,  by  which  Laniartine 
declared  France  republican,  and  which  practically  pro- 
claimed Socialism  as  well  as  Communism,  chimed  in 
with  the  hopes  of  all  the  unregulated  and  uneducated 
minds  among  the  working  classes.  The  cry  of  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity,  and  the  demands  based  upon 
this  watchword,  created  a  wild  fear  in  some  English- 
men, and  a  wild  joy  in  others,  which  were  alike  irra^ 
tional.  No  man  in  society  could  be  silent  on  these  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Robertson  resolved  not  to  be  silent  in  the 
pulpit.  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him,  as  the  spirits 
of  Coleridge  and  of  Wordsworth  had  been  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  a  greater  revolution.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
downfe,ll  of  old  oppressions ;  and  in  the  "  young  cries 
of  Freedom  "  he  thought  that  he  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  cliariot  of  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  poor.  He  writes 
in  1848 :  — 

The  world  has  become  a  new  one  since  we  met.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  a  world  full  of  hope,  even  to  bursting.  I  wonder 
what  you  thiuk  of  all  these  tnmults : 
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For  all  the  past  of  HmB  raTeals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-paals, 
Whorover  thought  hath  wedded  foot. 

Some  outlitiea  of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  begin  to  glimmer,  al- 
beit very  faintly,  and  far  off,  perbaps,  by  many,  many  centu- 
ries. Neveribeless,  a  few  strokes  of  the  rougb  sketcb  by  a 
master-band  are  wortb  tbe  seeing,  thougli  no  one  knows  yet 
how  tbey  aball  be  filled  up.  And  those  bold,  free,  dashing 
marks  are  made  too  plainly  to  be  ever  done  out  again 
Made  in  blood,  as  tbey  always  are,  and  made  soraewhal 
rudely ;  but  the  Master-Hanfl  ia  yisible  throngb  tbe  great 
red  splotches  on  tbe  canvas  of  the  universe.  I  could  almost 
say,  sometimes,  in  fulness  of  hear^  "  Now  let  Thy  Bervant 
depart  in  peace." 

I  have  been  very  much  overdone  by  work  here.  It  is  ex- 
tremely trying;  full  of  encouragement,  but  full  of  a  far 
larger  araount  of  misunderstanding  and  dislike  tian  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  with.  And  I  work  alone  with  "  many  adver- 
saries," and  few  to  bless  ;  but  with  a  very  distinct  conviction 
tliat  I  am  doing  something ;  and  for  that  I  am  grateful,  for  it 
is  wellnigb  tbe  only  thing  that  is  worth  tbe  living  for, 

He  had  already  begun,  in  January,  1848,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  firat  book  of  Samuel.  In  explaining  the 
history  contained  in  that  book  he  necessarily  entered  on 
questions  belonging  to  the  life  of  society,  and  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  national  ideas.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  his  exposition  he  was  forced  to  speak  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. As  he  vfent  on  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
subject  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  la- 
bor ;  *  and,  in  the  election  of  David  instead  of  Saul,  he 
was  obliged  to  discuss  the  limits  of  authority,  and  how  far 
an  unjust  or  a  weak  king  is  a  rightful  ruler  of  a  people. 

•  See  this  OTbJBot  fully  carried  out  in  Sermon,  Vol.  i.  p.  276;  Vol.  ii.  p.  L 
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So  there  was  scarcely  a  question  debated  m  1848  which 
was  not  brought  before  him.  He  did  not  refuse  them. 
They  were  all  treated  of;  but  as  Israelitish,  not  as  mod- 
ern questions.  It  was  not  his  feult  that  these  lectures, 
running  side  by  side  with  the  national  convulsions  and 
social  excitement  of  Europe  and  England,  had  a  double 
interest, —  an  ancient  and  a  modern  one.  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  men  did  what  he  could  not  do  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  applied  the  principles  which  he  found  in  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  to  the  society  and  times  in  which 
they  lived. 

However,  he  irritated  and  terrified  almost  all  parties 
in  Brighton.  A  cry  was  raised  against  him.  He  was 
spoken  of  as  a  Kevolutionist  and  a  Democrat.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  complain  to  the  bishop  of  the  di- 
ocese that  he  was  preaching  politics.  He  answered 
that,  if  the  principles  revealed  in  the  inspired  history  of 
Israelitish  society  happened  to  be  universal,  and  to  fit 
the  events  going  on  in  184S,  it  only  proved  the  deep 
inspiration  and  universal  character  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  blamed.  On  the  otlier  hand,  working- 
men  who  were  themselves  Eevolutionist  in  feeling,  and 
all  who  saw  something  deeper  in  tlie  revolutions  than  a 
mere  bUnd  attack  upon  existing  Governments,  listened 
to  these  lectures  as  sincere  endeavors  towards  a  Chris- 
tian solution  of  great  problems.  Many  a  man  traces  to 
their  influence  upon  him  his  escape  from  the  false  fra- 
ternity and  the  false  ireedom  of  Socialism,  into  a  higher 
region  of  thought,  where  a  truer  brotherhood  and.  a 
purer  liberty  were  confciTcd  on  him,  in  Christ.  But 
not  only  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  necessarily  shackled, 
did  he  meet  these  questions,  A  better  and  a  more  pub- 
lic opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him.     In  the  begin- 
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niiig  of  the  year  1848,  he  had  visited,  during  a  severe 
illness,  Mr.  Holtham,  a  member  of  his  congregation. 
"  I  found  one  thought,"  Mr,  Robertson  says,  "  upper" 
most  in  his  mind:  how  shall  I  do  good  to  the  working 
classes  ?  "  Their  consultations  for  many  weeks  on  the 
subject  resulted  in  a  steady  effort  to  establish  a  Work- 
ingman's  Institute  at  Brighton  The  iollowmg  is  ■«! 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mi   Holthim  — 

Mt  deak  Sik  —  feome  day    whpn  you  hive  ton 

minutes'  loiai  re  I  want  to  ask  your  o]  inion  as  to  whether 
anything  can  be  lone  to  awaken  tl  e  mind  of  the  working 
men  (as  yet  tot'Uly  sealed)  to  the  sibject  of  lel  t^on 

How  I  wish  thit  jou  had  fhe  strength  of  ten  men  oi  that 
we  had  a  few  men  Ike  jou  I  rom  such  as  jou  the  work 
ingmen  would  leain  that  religion  true  religion  is  really 
coQiproliensible  that  its  dogmas  aie  eon'sntent  with  [lam 
reason,  —  that  its  teaching  is  in  harmony  vnth  iheir  coti=eions- 
ness  of  truth,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  that  m  becommg 
Christians  they  need  not  cease  to  be  men 

I  am  more  and  more  impres-ed  with  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  gulf  which  exists  and  (as  intelligence  of  a  certain  sort 
iacreasea)  increases  between  this  class  and  the  teachers  ot 
reUgion,  and  sometimes  I  really  itand  aghast  and  confounded 
at  the  mystei-y  invohod  in  it  If  eier  there  was  a  voice, 
"not  loud  but  deep"  to  reach,  —  if  eier  there  was  a  life  to 
awaken  the  workingnmn's  sjmpathy  and  afieition,  —  surely 
that  voice  with  its  "Come  unto  me,"  suiely  that  life  of 
sa«riflce  and  earnest  tenderness,  weie,  and  aie,  all  that  could 
be  needed ;  and  I  think  both  ol  us  ha^  o  remarked  th'it  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  others,  —  pcrhips  moie  strikingly 
where  the  working  clergy  have  engraved  raoie  deeply  than 
here  the  history  of  Jesus  upon  the  hearts  ct  the  poor, — there 
are  traces  of  a  love  and  reverence  for  Him,  making  them- 
selves distinctly  seen  even  in  and  thi-ough  the  collisions  and 
distractions  of  life. 
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Surely,  then,  all  that  Is  wanted  is  the  adoption  of  an  apos- 
tolic spirit,  —  the  reai  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  poor,  —  of 
Christ,  the  human,  yet  how  divine ;  the  laboring,  tlie  loying, 
the  esalting  Saviour  of  the  people. 

He  threw  himself  with  courage,  —  and  it  needed  cour- 
age at  that  time,  with  enthusiasm,  —  and  it  needed  en- 
thusiasm, into  Mr.  Holtham's  plan.  The  institute  was 
set  on  foot.  It  was  supported  by  the  subscription  of  a 
penny  a  week  from  each  of  the  members.  More  than 
a  tliousand  put  down  their  names.  They  cleaned  and 
papered  and  furnished  the  bouse  in  which  they  met, 
with  their  own  hands.  The  library  was,  for  the  most 
part,  bouglit  by  themselves.  In  this  way  their  inde- 
pendence was  secured.  But  they  were  not  too  haughty 
to  accept  assistance  and  gifts  of  books  from  the  wealthy. 
Thus,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  deep- 
est desires,  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  brought  together, 
on  the  ground  of  sympathy.  He  was  asked  by  the 
committee,  which  was  composed  solely  of  workingmen, 
to  open  the  institute  by  an  address.  He  answered  in  a 
letter,  which  shows  that  even  then,  scarcely  a  year  after 
his  arrival  in  Brighton,  the  isolation  which  so  painfully 
affected  his  career  bad  already  begun : — 

I  do  not  think  I  am  at  all  the  man  that  should  he  selected. 
They  should  have  Bome  one  of  standing  and  influence  in  the 
town,  and  I  am  almost  a  stranger ;  and  my  taking  so  promi- 
nent a  position  might  fairly  be  construed  into  assumption. 
Again,  I  am  mucli  afraid  that  my  name  might  do  them  harm 
rather  tlian  good.  They  wish  not  to  he  identified  at  all  with 
party  politics  and  party  religion ;  and  I  fear  that  in  minds 
of  very  many  of  Ihe  more  influential  inhabitants  of  the  town 
my  name  being  made  conspicuous  would  be  a  suspicious 
(arcumstaucc.     It  is  my  conviction  that  an  address  from  me 
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would  damage  tteir  catisp.  For  though  the  institution  is 
intended  to  he  self-supporting,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  wilfully  throw  away  its  chances  of  assiotance  from 
the  richer  classes,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  these  very 
many,  whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  are  prejudiced 
against  me,  and  perhaps  the  professedly  religious  portion  of 
society  mosi  strongly  so.  Now,  I  do  think  ihh  is  a  point  for 
very  strious  consideration,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly suggested  to  the  committee  before  I  can  be  in  a 
position  to  comply  with  or  decline  complying  with  their  re- 
quest. Besides  this,  I  believe  that  they  have  erred  in  their 
estimate  of  my  mental  calibre.  I  wish  most  earnestly,  for 
their  own  sakes,  that  they  would  select  a  better  man. 

Two  other  letters  written  at  this  time  and  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  subjoined :  — 

Last  night  I  attended  the  meetiag  of  the  Workingman's 
Institute,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  genuine,  manly, 
moral  tone  of  the, speakers.  I  went  home  with  quite  ele- 
vated hopes  for  my  country  when  T  comjiarud  the  tone  with 
that  of  the  French  clubs.  And  ray  whole  heart  sympa- 
tliized  with  what  your  feelings  mnit  have  been  in  the  suc- 
cess of  your  brave  eiforfs.  Of  course,  people  who  expect 
in  it  a  perfect  Utopia  will  be  disappointed  or  gratified  by 
finding  it  so  far  a  failure.  But  the  similar  iustitutions  of 
the  upper  classes  have  been,  like  all  human  things,  chequered 
with  good  and  evil,  —  a  means  of  increasing  the  powers  of 
good  men  for  good,  and  those  of  bad  men  for  bad.  Yon 
do  not  expect  more  than  this,  the  inevitable  result  of  all 
powers  and  privileges  added  to  humanity.  But  they  mail 
be  added,  come  what  may.  There  is  no  other  intelligible 
principle  which  will  not  bo  compelled  in  consistency  to  re- 
cognize barbarism  as  the  highest  state. 

The  following,  written  to  Lady  Henley,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  hopes  and  fears :  — 
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1  am  anxious  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in  the  cause  which 
I  am  trying  to  assist.  The  case  is  this.  About  1,100 
workingmen  m  tills  town  havo  just  organized  themselves 
into  an  asfiodation  which,  hy  a  small  weekly  subscription, 
enables  them  to  ha\e  a  library  and  reading-room.  Their 
proceedings  hitherto  have  been  marked  by  singular  judg- 
ment and  cauiioB,  except  in  one  point,  —  that  they  have 
unexpectedly  appUed  to  me  to  give  them  an  opening  address. 

A  large  mimber  of  these  are  intelligent  Chartists,  and 
tkere  is  some  misgiving  in  a  few  minds  as  to  what  wiU  be 
the  re&ult  of  this  movement,  and  some  suspicion  of  its  being 
only  a  political  engine. 

Hy  reasons  for  being  anxious  about  this  effort  ai-e  these, 
—  it  will  be  made.  The  workingmen  liave  as  much  right 
to  a  library  and  reading-room  as  the  gentlemen  at  Foltborp'a 
or  the  tradesmen  at  the  Athenfeum.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  met  warmly  on  our  parts,  or  with  that 
coldness  which  deepens  the  suspicion,  already  rankling  in  the 
lower  classes,  that  their  superiors  are  wjUing  for  them  to 
improve  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  allowed  to  have  the 
leading-strings. 

The  selection  of  books  for  the  library  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance;  as  I  have  become  aware,  since  getting  a 
little  insight  into  the  working  of  this  institute,  of  an  amount 
of  bitterness  and  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  things  as  they  are, 
which  I  had  not  before  suapectod  in  its  full  extent.  And 
people  go  on  saying,  "  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace ! " 

The  address  was  delivered  on  Monday,  October  23, 
1848,  It  was  listened  to  with  deep  admii'ation  and  at^ 
tention.  It  was  so  eloquent;  the  voice  and  manner 
■with  whifh  it  was  delivered  were  so  thrilling,  the  ear- 
nestness and  deep  belief  of  the  speaker  in  all  that  he 
said  were  so  impressive,  that  men  said  the  words  seemed 
imprinted   on  their  characters  forever.     It  was  more- 
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over  a  brave  and  noble  speech,  more  brave  and  noble 
than  can  be  easily  understood  at  present.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  social  relations  of 
the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  wiiich  are  com- 
mon now,  were  very  uncommon,  especially  on  the  lipa 
of  clergymen.  The  "  elevation  of  the  working  classes," 
meant  to  most  men  at  that  time,  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  monarchy :  to  own  any  sympathy 
with  a  Chartist  was  to  acknowledge  one's  self  a  dangerous 
character :  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  the  laboring  men 
was  to  initiate  a  revolution:  to  use  the  words  "liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  and  to  say  that  they  had  a 
meaning  and  a  truth  in  them,  was  to  that  large  class  of 
persons  to  whom  terms  have  only  one  meaning  and 
truth  only  one  side,  —  to  whom  error  is  error  and  noth- 
ing more,  —  teaching  which  was  perilous  in  a  politician, 
bnt  almost  impious  in  a  clergyman.  Supported  by  his 
faith  in  truth,  JMr.  Eobertaon  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  taught  the  right,  and  left  the  seed  to  its 
own  vitality.  It  cost  him  ease  and  finally  his  life  to 
speak,  but  he  would  not  be  silent.  The  misumlerstand- 
ing  and  ceii'^ure  which  he  incurred  '«tung  him  acutely, 
but  could  not  sting  him  into  fiiithlcssness  to  duty.  He 
did  not  seek  for  martyrdom :  few  men  have  ever 
ehrunk  more  painfully  from  pabUcity ;  but  he  steadfast- 
ly resolved  to  fulfil  his  work  and  to  bear  its  cross.  One 
class,  though  for  a  long  time  suspicious,  received  his 
words  with  joy,  and  hailed  him  as  a  faithful  friend. 
The  v.'orkingmen  of  Brighton  felt  that,  at  last,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England  had  entered  into  their 
aspirations  and  their  wrongs.  And  because  they  were 
sympathized  with  as  men,  and  neither  patronize<l  ao£ 
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flattered,  neither  feared  nor  despised,  they  v/ire  ready 
to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  hear  what  a  man  of  another 
class  than  their  own  liad  to  say  upon  the  subjects  which 
were  agitating  them.  There  was  not  one  of  these  sub- 
jects which  he  shrank  from  in  his  lecture.  To  omit 
one  lie  would  have  considered  cowardly :  to  leave  one 
without  an  attempt  at  solving  it,  unworthy  of  a  man 
whose  business  was  thought:  to  touch  upon  one  with- 
out bringing  Christian  principles  to  bear  upon  it,  un- 
worthy in  a  minister  of  Christ.  The  whole  address 
may  be  described  as  an  effort  to  destroy  the  errors  of 
socialistic  theories,  not  by  denouncing  them,  but  by 
holding  forth  the  truths  which  lay  beneath  them  and 
gave  them  their  vitality :  to  show  that  these  truths  were 
recognized  in  Christianity  and  placed  there  upon  a  com- 
mon ground, — where  the  various  classes  of  society 
could  meet  and  merge  their  differences  in  sympathy  and 
love. 

For  this  task  of  reconciliation  he  was  qualified,  not 
only  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  history  and  political 
economy,  but  also  by  the  many-sidedness  of  his  views 
and  feelings,  and  by  the  chivalry  and  justice  of  his 
character. 

There  was  a  kind  of  double  nature  in  him.  He  was 
instinctively  a  Tory,  but  he  was  by  conviction  a  Liber- 
al. His  early  training  at  home,  his  reverence  and  his 
desire  for  a  mihtary  career,  cherished  in  him  the  flower 
of  chivalrous  obedience,  and  made  him  an  enthusiastic 
royalist.  "I  suspect,"  he  says,  "that  if  the  crown 
were  ever  to  tyrannize,  and  the  people  were  to  rise,  I 
should  be  found  fighting  against  the  mob,  at  least  if, 
unfortunately,  a  queen  were  sovereign."     He  was  aris- 
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tocvatic  in  feeling,  in  tastes,  and  in  sensitiveness.  But 
though  his  tastes  were  with  aristocracy,  his  principles 
^ere  with  democracy.  His  duty  to  the  race  was 
stronger  than  his  sympathy  with  a  class.  He  therefore 
resolutely  subordinated  the  latter  to  the  former.  He 
recoiled  also  from  the  vulgarity,  the  loud  assertiveness 
and  obtmsiveness  of  tlie  mob  ;  but  he  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  just  not  to  make  allowances  for  the  want  of 
pohte  training  and  education.  By  a  manly  suppression 
then  of  his  ultra-sen sitiveness,  he  soon  became  capaLle 
of  recognizing,  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  their  nobility  of  character.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
cliivalry  of  his  nature,  which  would  have  enlisted  him, 
like  Falkland,  on  the  side  of  Chaxles  I.  in  the  civil  war, 
because  the  king  was  unfortunate,  was  now  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  working  classes  for  the  same  reason.  It 
was  enough  for  one  who  once  wished  that  be  had  been 
a  knight  of  the  olden  time. 

From  all  this  it  followed  that  his  hfe  became  a  con- 
test between  his  tastes  and  his  principles,  between  his 
sympatliies  and  his  duties.  He  thought  himself  that 
"  this  discord  in  him  marred  his  usefulness."  Looking  at 
it  more  closely,  it  seems  to  be  that  very  element  of  dis- 
cord, or  rather  of  manifolduess,  in  his  character  which 
made  his  usefulness.  Feeling  with  and  comprehending 
the  nature  of  both  sections  of  society,  he  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  fitted  to  hold  the  scales,  to  judge,  and  make 
peace  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and,  on  the 
other,  prevented  from  being  seduced  by  the  plausibili- 
ties of  Socialism,  or  blinded  by  the  prejudices  and  fears 
of  extreme  Conservatism. 

Thus,  the  disturbances  in  Europe,  during  which  the 
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evils  sulTured  by  the  working  poor  rose  to  tlie  surface 
of  society,  did  not  frigJiten  him  out  of  his  principles. 

What  appals  me  (he  saya,  writing  in  1851),  is  to  sea  the 
way  in  which  persons,  once  Liberal,  are  now  recoiling  from 
their  own  principles,  terrified  by  the  state  of  the  Continent, 
and  saying  that  we  must  Bfem  the  tide  of  democracy,  and 
support  the  Conservatives.  Why,  what  has  ever  made  de- 
mocracy dangerous  but  Conservatism?  The  Freuch  Eevolu- 
tion  1  Socialism !  Why,  these  men  seem  to  forget  that 
these  things  cirae  out  ot  rwyism,  which  forced  th  people 
into  laadnesi!  What  mates  ruers  aul  canali  o\Ptilow, — 
the  deep  channel  cut  ever  deeper  oi  the  dam  put  iciosa  hy 
wise  people  to  stop  them' 

On  the  other  hinil,  he  wis  not  =wept  \wxy  into  the 
alluring  cTiiient  of  Socnlism  His  glance  at  the  politics 
and  passions  of  the  time  was  calm  and  cleai  His 
aristocratic  tastes,  his  s^  mpathy  with  the  idea  of  rank, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  past,  made  it  impossible  that 
he  should  be  a  Radical  And  he  sj  btemHtRall>  opposed 
Socialism  on  economical  as  well  ii  on  Chi  isti  in  grounds, 
as  dangerous  to  the  Stite,  and  aa  destructive  ot  the 
Hberty  it  professed  to  confer  The  lesult  wis,  that 
speaking  at  one  time  like  a  Liberal,  and  at  anDthei  like 
a  Conservative,  he  wis  misunderstood,  and  reckoned 
an  enemy  by  the  extreme  spiiits  of  both  parties  He 
saw  the  truth  itstlf  of  the  question  while  they  wished 
him  only  to  sec  the  halt  tiuths  which  they  each  held 
He  met  the  fite  of  those  who  are  beyond  then  time 

He  felt,  howeier,  that,  m  tht  ccnfiict  m  his  owi 
mind,  he  needed  some  fi\ed  ground  on  which  to  lest 
Dragged  asido  b\  tw  d  extieme  ,  he  iell  back  on 
Christianity  not  is  a  tt!  melia  but  as  detliimg  truths 
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which  embracsd  in  their  ample  round  the  wisdom  of 
Conservatism,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  Liberalism, 
which  solved  the  questions  of  the  day,  —  neither  by 
laying  down  laws,  nor  by  coercive  measures  for  oppres- 
sion or  for  liberty,  but  by  spreading  in  all  classes  a 
spirit  of  love,  of  duty,  and  of  mutual  respect.  This 
was  the  ruling  idea  of  this  opening  address.  It  was 
immediately  published,  and  drow  comments  on  it  from 
all  sBctions  of  the  press.  The  letters  to  Mr.  MoncriefE 
which  are  subjoined  are  an  answer,  apparently,  to  some 
objections  made  to  this  lecture,  and  fittingly  begin  the 
letters  appended  to  this  chapter. 


XVII. 

B  Montpelier  Terrace,  Brifrhkra:  January  B,  1849." 

Mt  dear  Moncbiepp,  —  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
your  handmiting  again  after  bo  Jong  a  silence.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  received  a  paquei  confjuniDg  some  Christmas  lines, 
signed  "  G.  E.  M."  Were  they  yours  ?  If  so,  thank  you 
very  much  for  tiem.  You  are  more  mindful  thau  I  of  the 
claims  of  friendship ;  at  least,  in  appearance ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  my  "Address,"  and  was  very 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  printed;  aa  an  extempore  speech 
never  should  be  submitted  to  the  scrunity  of  the  closet  in  its 
extempore  state.  Por  this  reason  I  did  not  send  you  a  copy ; 
but  yesterday,  on  the  receipt  of  your  lefter,  I  gave  orders  to 
have  one  forwarded  to  you.  Now  to  the  point  of  your  note. 
I  have  not  seen  the  article  in  the  Observer,  and  very  hkely 

•  Though  w 
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shall  not  see  it.  My  lecture  was  a  hasty  production,  and 
offers  a  mark  for  severe  critidsm  in  respect  of  many  inai>- 
curacios  and  more  inelegancies,  as  it  is  only  the  short-hand 
report  in  the  newspaper  corrected,  and  corrected  carelessly, 
for  which  I  have  no  excuse  but  pressure  of  work.  It  haa 
attracted  more  Botice  than  it  deserved,  and  tliaa  I  expected, 
vituperative  and  laudatory ;  has  been  read  by  her  Majesty ; 
distributed  by  nobles  and  Quakers ;  sneered  at  by  Conserva- 
tjves  ;  praised  by  Tories ;  slanged  by  Radicals,  and  swallowed, 
with  wry  faces,  by  Chartists.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  notice 
any  attacks  upon  it.  It  is  very  faulty;  but  I  know  that  it 
has  done  good.  I  only  wish  now  that  I  had  done  it  in  a  less 
hasty  way.  If  you  wish  to  anniiiilate  the  old  lady  of  the 
Qtristicm  Observer,  I  shall  only  say  "  Sanguine  placasH  Fred- 
erick et  virgine  c(Bsa."  For  I  take  for  granted  she  is  an  old 
maid,  male  or  female.  Is  it  not  melancholy  that  the  popular 
religjon  only  represents  the  female  element  in  the  national 
mind,  and  that  hence  it  is  at  once  devotional,  slanderous, 
timid,  gossiping,  narrow,  shrieking,  and  prudish?  If  you 
make  a  bonfire  of  her,  will  you  let  me  see  the  paper  with 
which  you  light  the  pyre  ? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

F.  W.  E. 
P.  S.^ — -I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you  on  the  mar- 
vellous events  of  the  past  year.  Not  forgetting  the  Califor- 
nian  Pactolws,  which  bids  feir  to  create  many  a  Midas,  and 
.  decorate  him  afterwards  with  ears  asinine.  As  to  Europe,  I 
am  ill  ecstasy ;  — 

For  all  the  past  of  tima  reveals 
A  brida!  dawn  of  thunder  peala, 
■Wherever  Ihought  hath  wedded  fact. 

And  I  really  cannot  see  that  the  horrors  and  atrocities  with 
which  the  right  cause  haa  been  advanced,  ought  to  lead  to 
any  faithless  doubt  of  the  results,  or  whether  it  be  on  the 
whole  the  cause  of  God  or  not :  or  that  fho  dungpons  of 
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the  Inquisition  and  the  robber  castlea  of  the  aristocracy  in 
former  ages  proved  Christianity  to  be  infernal,  or  the  idea 
of  gradations  in  rank  impracticable  and  diabolical.  But  I 
find  myself  in  a  minority  here  on  that  point,  and  excommu- 
nicated by  the  religious  and  respectable.  In  tlie  midst  of 
all  which,  I  humbly  console  myself  with  remembering  that 
One  before  whom  my  spirit  bows  wiiL  adoration  profounder 
in  proportion  as  I  understand  Ilim  and  His  infinite  mind, 
was  in  His  day  reckoned  an  infidel  and  a  latitudinarian 
worldling  by  the  religious,  and  an  anarchist  whom  it  was 
fatal  to  the  respectability  of  Ciesar's  friend  to  even  defend 
Oh,  for  His  sublime,  brave,  divine  truthfulness ! 

XVIII. 

IMS. 

My  dear  Mokckieff,  —  Thank  you  much  for  your  kind 
letter  It  IS  refreshmg  to  meet  with  lympithy  of  ^entimeut 
en  suth  nntter«,  toi  the  onlj  ".atisfiction  I  g  t  fiom  being 
in  1  '  prominent  pcition"  is  that  of  being  i  good  butt  for 
rotten  eg^s  and  cabbage  stalks  Losing  peice  and  sym- 
pathy, it  IS  std  iemng  to  be  perpetu  Uly  provoking  "  a  «word  " 

How  for  your  stiicfures,  —  for  which  I  am  most  griteful, 
ind  with  which  I  —  do  I  agree?    Yes,  and  no, 

r  thoU(,ht  I  hid  bised  distinctly  my  own  convictions  on 
the  Bible  in  ^  waj  visible  to  every  one,  as  the  source  from 
whence  I  drew  my  aniiclpations  for  the  future.  And  most 
unquestion'tbly  it  is  only  fiom  thence,  thai  is,  from  Christ's 
hte  and  mind  expressed  in  His  life,  that  my  views  respecting 
brotherhood,  &c.,  are  deduced.  No  doubt  I  am  called  a 
Eailical,  but  my  radicalism  is  not  political,  but  religious,  — 
a  principle,  and  not  a  scheme,  —  a  conviction  of  the  rights 
of  others,  and  I  am  quite  sure  no  wish  to  assert  ray  own. 
When  I  first  heard  the  charge  of  radicalism,  some  time  back, 
I  was  astounded,  fur  I  had  not  looked  at  mj'self  in  the  glass 
for  a  long  period,  and  knew  not  what  manner  of  man  I  was. 
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I  had  fried  to  feel  the  meaning  of  CLrist'a  words,  and  to 
make  my  heart  beat  witli  His ;  and  bo  I  became  what  thej 
call  a  Eadieal,  Nevertheless,  the  Radicals  and  Chartjsls 
refuse  to  own  me  as  a  brother,  and  call  me  a  rabid  Tory. 
However,  of  one  thing  I  have  become  distinctly  cousdous,  — 
that  my  motto  for  life,  my  whole  heart's  expr^aion,  ia, 
"  None  but  Christ " ;  not  in  the  (so-called)  evangelical  sense, 
which  I  take  io  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Pharisees  bare  record  to  the  gracious  words  which  He 
spake,  and  then  tried  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the  hill  of 
Nazareth ;  but  in  a  deeper,  real  sense,  —  the  mind  of  Christ; 
to  feel  as  He  felt ;  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  estimate  the 
world's  maxims,  as  He  judged  and  estimated.  That  is  the 
one  thing  worth  living  for.  To  realize  that,  ia  to  feel  "none 
but  Christ."  Eat  then,  in  proportion  as  a  man  does  that, 
he  is  Btripping  himself  of  garment  after  garment,  till  his 
soul  becomes  naked  of  that  which  once  seemed  part  of  him- 
self; he  is  not  only  giving  up  prejudice  after  prejudice,  but 
also  renouncing  sympathy  after  sympathy  with  friends  whose 
smile  and  approbation  was  once  his  life,  till  he  begins  to 
suspeet'that  he  will  he  very  soon  alone  with  Christ.  More 
awful  than  I  can  express.  To  believe  that,  and  still  press 
on,  ia  what  1  mean  by  the  sentence,  "None  but  Christ." 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  all  I  mean,  but  sometimes 
it  ia  to  me  a  sense  almost  insupportable  of  silence,  and  still- 
ness, and  solitariness. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  difference  in  our  views  of 
brotherhood,  but  in  words  more  than  in  reality.  I  could  not 
say  that  one  man  b  not  neighbor  to  anothei-,  except  so  far  as 
they  recognize  the  Father.  Nor  could  I  say  that  they  arc 
not  brethren,  except  in  Christ,  and  as  recipients  of  his  Spirit 
I  believe  brotherhood  and  neighborhood  to  be  real,  jrrior 
to  the  acceptance  of  these  truths, — real,  not  realized,  hut 
yet  to  be  realized  as  a  duty.  And  the  realization  of  them 
leads  lo  the  higher,  truer  union,  —  union  in   Christ.      The 
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Samarilaii  was  neighbor  to  the  Jew  liy  benevolence,  whether 
the  Jew  recognized  it  or  not,  and  whether  the  Samaritan 
waa,  or  was  not,  dislinutly  conacioua  nf  their  relation  to  a 
common  Father,  A  man,  as  man,  is  the  child  of  God ;  and 
one  child  is  brother  in  another,  wliether  they  are  conscious 
of  their  heritage  relationship  or  not.  The  operatives  whom 
I  addressed  were  my  brother  men,  —  though  very  possibly 
not  my  brother  Christians,  for  a  large  proportion  of  tKem 
wfG  infidels,  anil  a  very  largo  number  Chartists.  And 
brotherly  kindue=s  is  brotherly  kindness,  whether  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  has  been  received  and  undei-stood  or  not. 
I  caa  go  to  a  man  and  say,  "  Love  your  brother,"  without 
telling  him  that  Christ  commands  him  so  to  do,  if  I  believe 
that  he  r-ejecta  the  authority  of  Clirist.  But  J  feel  clear  and 
firm  in  my  manner  of  saying  this,  because  I  know  it  is  in 
accordance  with  Christ's  will,  though  he  does  not.  Christ 
gave  the  command  as  one  not  resting  on  arbitrary  author- 
ity, but  on  elerual  principles  which  are  recognizable  by  the 
human  heart,  — which  ought  to  be  recognized;  and  which 
men  are  raon^lly  guilty,  more  or  less,  for  not  recognizing 
on  the  bare  statement  of  them. 

I  know  lh.it  pantheism  occupies  this  ground  ;  and  I  think 
that  pantheism  is,  for  the  most  part,  sentimental  trash,  offer- 
ing no  difltmct  ground  on  whiuh  to  vest,  hut  only  a  clnuJ- 
floor,  which  gives  way  in  temptation,  before  the  present  and 
substantial  reality  of  what  is  pleasant.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
no  more  afraid  of  a  truth  because  pantheism  has  unrealized 
it,  than  I  am  of  another  because  revolution  has  carii^tured 
it  into  devilry.  Nay,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  it 
the  more  firmly,  because  I  see  that  even  the  falae  phan- 
tom of  it  has  had  power  to  enchain  so  many  human  hearts. 
I  beliei  e  in  Juno's  beauty  all  the  more  from  Ixion's  passion- 
ate admiration  of  a  fog-likeness  of  her.  Base  coin  is  valued 
because  the  mint-stamped  is  gold.  Besides,  even  pantheism 
itself  has  its  true  side.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  necessary 
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reaction  from  the  dreadful  dead  machinery  of  proctiding  con. 
ceptions,  I  think  some  pantlieiats  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
most  evangelicals.  Many  —  most — make  this  world  a  ma- 
chine, at  a  great  distance  from  which  a  Superintendent  sits, 
guiding  and  interfei'ing,  certainly,  but  fatally  disconnected 
in  his  own  being  and  contact  from  the  said  machinery,  which 
b  in  itself  composed  of  quite  hase  and  gross  materials.  Now 
I  believe  that  the  pantheist  is  right  in  saying,  there  is  some- 
thing much  more  divine  in  God's  univeree  than  that.  The 
life  which  pervades  all  is  He  in  whom  we  lw*>  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  The  different  gradal  jni  </  life  are 
more  truly  of  the  same  divine  essence  than  the  hard  mate- 
rial distinctions  of  common  minda  make  them.  The  life  of 
the  plant,  and  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  iutelSect 
of  man,  are  essentially  allied  to  the  higher  life  which  theo- 
logically we  call  the  divine  life  in  the  soul.  And  I  believe 
that  it  will  some  day  he  demonstrated,  that  the  Creator  is 
much  more  closely  united  to  Ills  own  works  than  our  un- 
spiritua!  conceptions  represent  Him  God  is  a  Spirit,  —  by 
which  most  people  seem  to  mean  as  tie  ethereal  gas,  im- 
ponderable, perhafS  but  s  11  not  o  ly  substance  b  t  matter 
besides,  however  attu  tcl  N  w  sp  it  is  n  ni  and  I  do 
not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  locabty  ot  m  d  except  by 
saying  that  the  un  veise  a  local  zed  De  ty  and  th  t  the  uni- 
verse ia  everywhere,  —  and  everywhere,  accordmg  to  both 
psalmist  and  pantheist,  that  which  waxes  old  as  doth  a  gar- 
ment, folded  and  unfolded  as  a  vesture,  is  changed,  —  while 
He,  the  Former,  in  the  form  remains.  The  Church  is  "  the 
body,"  of  which  Christ  is  the  Spirit,  —  the  fulness  of  Him 
which  fllleth  all  in  all.  The  universe,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
body,  of  which  God  is  the  Spirit,  — the  fulness  of  Him 
which  filleth  all  in  all,  — a  lower  life,  but  God's  life  still. 
For  this  reason,  I  do  not  know  how  to  "keep  language  un- 
equivocal." The  two  passages  I  have  quoted  from  St.  Paul 
and  from  the  Psalms  are  equivocal,  —  pantheistic  ta  their 
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form, — indeed,  1  suppose  one  was  the  language  of  a  pan- 
theist,—  admitted  and  adopted  by  St,  Paul  in  that  won- 
drous way  of  his  which  extracted  the  element  of  trutli  from 
everything,  rejecting  the  error.  My  statement  above  might 
come  from  a  pantheist's  lips;  but  1  am  no  pantheist,  —  I 
believe  earnestly  in  God's  personality,  —  hy  whicli  I  mean 
consciouaneK,  character,  and  will.  Again,  I  could  not  say 
that  to  aim  at  the  heart's  excellences,  without  seeking  tBe 
Spirit's  agency,  is  a  deep  delusion  and  a  dangerous  dream. 
Surely  Cornelius,  and  men  like  him,  did  so ;  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  aim  brought  that  very  conviction  of  a  void  which 
opened  their  souls  for  the  reception  of  lie  Spirit.  Surely, 
in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  on  his  way  to  God,  whether  he  have  heard  "  if  there 
be  a  Holy  Gliost  or  not."  Surely  this  aim  at  heart-excel- 
lences is  the  baptism  of  John.  Can  we,  without  unrealiaing 
all  moral  convictions,  lend  oarselves  for  a  moment  to  lan- 
guage which  seems  to  say  that  good  is  not  good,  except  it 
have  added  to  it  some  incomprehensible  element,  which  does 
not  make  those  who  boast  of  its  possession  visibly  more 
noble  and  more  heavenly  than  others,  but  often  very  much 
narrower  and  revoltingly  conceited  ?  In  proportion  as  a  man 
aims  at  excellence,  will  he  find  that  there  is  a  Spirit,  not 
himself,  but  external  to  himself,  which  he  does  not  seek,  but 
which  seeks  him, — just  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  forced 
to  look,  —  not  in,  but  up  and  out.  Be  good,  change  your 
lives,  —  repent,  —  aim  at  heart  excellences,  —  that  seems  to 
me  the  first  thing  to  say  and  the  first  thing  to  feel.  Then 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  comes  not  as  a  cut-and-dried  dog- 
ma, but  the  interpretation  in  words  of  an  external  necessity 
of  the  soul. 

I  believe  we  agree ;  at  all  events,  I  am  certain  our  hearts 
are  one  in  God  and  Christ.  Possibly  my  expi-essiona  are 
bad  and  inadequate ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  adore  Christ  (and 
I  do  think  my  whole  soul  thrills  and  trembles  at  the  thought 
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of  Him,  when  I  nadersfand,  or  fancy  I  understand.  Him,  and 
feel  my  own  lieart  acquiescing  in  His  life,  and  views  of  life 
and  Grod,  and  acknowledging  them  to  be  revelations),  exactly 
in  that  proportion  do  I  abhor  that  which  calls  itself  Evan- 
gelicalism. I  feel  more  at  brotlierhood  with  a  wronged,  mis- 
taken, maddened,  sinful  Chartist,  than  I  do  with  that  religious 
world  which  has  broken  Popery  into  a  hundred  thousand 
fragments,  and  made  every  fragment  an  entire,  new,  infallible 
Pope,  —  dealing  out  quietly  and  cold-bloodedly  the  flames  of 
the  nest  world  upon  all  heretics  who  dispute  their  dictum,  in 
compensatjoa  for  the  loss  of  the  power  which  iheir  ancestor, 
by  spiritual  descent,  pleasingly  exercised  of  dispensing  the 
flame's  of  this  world.  Luckily,  the  hope  remains  that  they 
are  not  plenipotentiaries  of  the  place  with  which  they  seem 
80  familiar.  More  and  more,  day  hy  day,  one's  soul  feels  it- 
self aione  with  God,  and  resohed  to  listen  for  His  voice 
alone  in  the  deeps  of  the  spirit. 

XIX. 

Mr  DEAR  AcTVOETH, —  ....  I  wish  you  would  come  down 
here  some  day.  We  have  nothing,  however,  to  show,  ex- 
cept the  sea.  In  many  respects  Brighton  has  the  disadvan- 
tages of  Cheltenham.  It  is  excitable,  and  the  floating  por- 
tions of  society  are  superficial.  The  voluntary  system,  too, 
ia  detestable,  and  cuts  the  mouth  like  a  Mameluke  bit,  re- 
minding a  man  of  his  servitude  at  every  step.  And  I  feel 
the  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  mind  in  having  so  constantly, 
and  in  so  unassisted  a  way,  to  speak  on  solemn  subjects.  A 
man  who  is  by  profession  hound  to  speak  for  present  effect  — 
for,  escept  in  the  present,  what  can  speaking  do  ?  —  necessa- 
rily injures  himself  and  hb  character,  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
way  of  popularity;  for  I  find  nothing  seducing  in  that,  and 
would  gladly,  joyously  give  it  all  up  to-morrow  for  a  calmer 
life;  but  I  mean  in  the  destruction  of  repose,  and  the  ina- 
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bility  to  see  any  truth  in  ita  quiet  beauty.  All  proportions 
are  distorted,  and  it  becomes  an  everlasting  race  between 
one's  own  mini!  and  itself, 

I  have  no  one  thing  to  complain  of  here  that  1  had  in 
Cheltenham,  except  the  excitement,  and  that  is  killing.  But 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  being  listened  to  is  past  In  ont- 
ivard  success  all  looks  vrell.  Consequently  I  work  in  good 
spiiita.  But  Sunday  night,  Monday,  and  all  Tuesday,  are 
days  of  wretched  exhaustion,  —  not  despondency,  but  actual 
nervous  pain.  I  do  as  little  as  I  can ;  indeed,  I  cannot  do 
less  i  but  I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  never  keep  it  up.  Brighton 
air  is  wonderful ;  but  even  ihat  fails. 

XX. 

Bdghtoni  Julyll,  18«. 
I  will  tell  you,  however,  senouily,  one  thing  which 
■^eenis  to  me  now  plain  Fvery  one  is  not  now  Lulled  upon 
to  be  a  inaityr  for  ttufh  It  is  perfectly  true  thit  whenever 
there  is  a  gieat  soul  pouring  out  ils  utteiances  to  the  world, 
thcie  will  be  a  Calvary,  but  before  we  pour  out  our  utter- 
ances, we  should  be  quite  suit,  thit  we  aie  gieat  souls,  that 
the  truth  le  one  impoitant  eniugh  to  suffer  for,  and  that  the 
persons  we  speak  to  aie  wortTi  the  illumination,  and  not  blind 
Pharisees,  befoie  whom  Divme  wi&doiii  tais  '  Neithei  tell 
I  ym  by  nh-il  authority  I  do  the^e  things  '  These  three 
rules  sive  from  mui  h  imtit  on,  which  exhausts  and  does  no 
good  like  a  great  horse  kicking  at  fiies,  ever\  kick  coveiing 
him  with  sweat,  and  enough  ti  hreiU  twenty  men  s  legs  But 
flie-.  aie  not  men  The  convulsive  kick  goes  through  the 
swarm  innocuoui,  ani  back  they  buzz  and  hum  again  Ton 
always  get  the  wont  of  it  when  you  kick  at  flies  Squash 
them,  if  you  can,  without  more  effort  than  a  switching  of 
the  tail ,  if  not,  let  them  alone 
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BRIGHTON  —  1849. 

His  IntOrBEt  in  all  tho  Questions  -wliioh  agitaWd  Society,—  Clalrr'  jusa 
and  Mesmerism. —  Speeoli  at  tlie  Meeting  for  the  "Early  Closing'  jto- 
oiation." — Opposition  wlilcli  was  roused  by  his  Preaomflg.  -  /ork, 
and  hidden  Lifa. 

Letters  from  January,  18*8,  to  NoTOmbar,  1850. 

IT  was  ill  1849  tbat  Mr.  Robertson's  genius  was  most 
productive  and  most  clear.  The  political  and  i-ocial 
disturbances  of  that  year  and  its  predecessor,  tho  fer- 
meat  which  kept  aU  society  bubbling  with  excitement, 
communicated  their  ardor  and  their  movement  to  hia 
spirit.  His  heart  throbbed  in  response  to  the  music  of 
the  march  of  the  world,  always  to  him  a  martial  music. 
He  spoke  and  thought  best  when  great  events  encom- 
passed him.  Whatever  was  .agitating  society,  he  took 
up  either  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friends.  But  before  he  gave  a  public 
opinion  on  ■  any  subject,  he  studied  it  with  care.  He 
did  not  argue  blindly  on  the  outside,  but  sought  to 
attain  the  central  point  of  a  question,  that  ho  might  see 
without  confusion  the  different  forms  under  which  its 
idea'  had  manifested  itself;  and  explain,  by  the  analo- 
gies of  its  past,  the  course  of  its  present  development. 
In  small  things  as  well  as  great  this  was  his  method. 
In  the  beginning  of  1849,  Alexis,  the  well-known  clair- 
voyant, came  to  Brighton.     Mr.  Robertson  was  invited 
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to  meet  him  at  several  &4a7ices.  He  refused  at  first, 
bat  afterwanJa  going,  found  to  his  great  delight,  that  in 
his  presence  there  were  no  revelations.  "  His  want  of 
feith,"  said  Alexis,  dimmed  the  mesmenc  Msion  "Mj 
close  observation,"  said  Robertson,  "  confused  the  char- 
latan. '  He  treated  the  matter  half  mirthfully,  half 
seriously.  He  laughed,  for  he  thought  it  a  clever 
cheat.  He  frowned  at  the  dishonor  he  believed  to  be 
offered  by  it  to  the  calm  and  healthy  verities  of  science 
and  law.  He  was  accustomed  to  monrn  over  the  cre- 
dulity which  clairvoyance  and  its  kindred  induced,  over 
the  idleness  they  encouraged,  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment they  created,  and  over  the  generation  which, 
seeking  after  such  signs,  could  not  believe  in  the  truth 
of  Christ.  The  letters  which  follow  exliibit  partially 
these  thoughts. 

January,  ie4i(. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to"  attend  the  seance  to-morrow,  as  tliat 

old  fox, ,  objects  to  the  presence  of  any  one  who  is 

"  wide-awake."  There  J3  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  Virgira 
"^ueid,"  in  which  tlie  ghost  of  Hector  eadly  appears  to 
.^neaa  before  the  final  ruin  of  Troy,  and  in  a  dignified  way 
gives  up  all  for  lost.  "  If  Troy  could  have  been  saved  by 
mortal  arm,  this  right  hand  should  have  saved  her."  .... 
That  which  the  noble  Trojan  said  of  divine  Troy,  I  now,  in 
foiled  and  melancholy  honesty,  say  of  the  divine  senses  of 
the  celestial  sex.  Ah!  well,  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  what 
goes  on  in  affiiirs  more  important.  The  Father  of  Lies  has 
it  all  his  own  way  in  this  world,  —  in  small  things  as  well  as 
m  great,  —  and  it  i^  a  piece  of  ah-urd  kmght  eirantry  to  tilt 
against  him  I  nomelimes  im  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
anyone  who  tries  to  open  people's  eye's  m  science,  politic?, 
VI  religion,  is  to  be  reckoned    is  i  sulhme  laaitjr  or  an 
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egregious  fool.  The  Cross,  or  tlie  cap  and  bells  ?  Certainly, 
had  it  not  been  for  One,  1  should  say,  the  cap  and  bells. 

Trntha  would  you  tench,  or  save  a  sinking  land; 
Ail  fear,  none  aid  yon,  and  few  understand. 

Why  caimot  sensible  people  see  the  mighty  pigeoa-plucking 
of  this  world  without  interfering?  Why  not  let  the  Cagli- 
ostroa  finger  diamond  necklaces  from  queens,  and  Alexis 
dupe  ?  What  is  truth  ?  The  path  to  the  pillory  of  ridicule. 
What  is  the  champion  of  truths,  big  or  little?  That  poor 
foolish  sylph  that  interposed  to  save  Belinda's  curl,  and  got 
cut  in  two  by  a  paltry  pair  of  scissors  for  his  pains. 

Now,  can  you  believe  that  I  could  have  sat  down  and 
wept  to-day  '  Not  dimply  to  see  th  it  f  johsh  scene  so  grave 
•ml  so  nliculous  but  to  connect  it  with  all  the  analogy  of 
life  It  made  me  sick  at  hea  t  t)  think  of  the  futility  of 
all  attempts  tn  tnll  people  the  wl  ole  ot  religious  truth  — to 
he  biavc  and  true  and  ta  thf  il  Let  peo[  le  go  on  in  their 
old  way  do  not  come  into  collision  with  toolish  old  views 
and  supe  slitions'  Siy  oul  the  truths  of  God  in&  then 
what  thonlvs  di  you  get  for  bringing  light  to  people  nho  lo^e 
darkness?  which  nine  hundrcl  and  umelj  ni  e  in  the  thou 
eand  do. 

I  think  the  best  work  that  Signer  R could  consult 

would  be  Turton's  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  Eucha- 
rist." It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  surest  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  correct  views  of  this  matter  is  to  endeavor  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  Christ,  His  tone  of  feelmg,  and  the  scope 
of  His  grand  life.  Trans ubstantiation  then  gradually  withers 
from  the  conception  aa  a  contradiction  to  Christianity,  which 
is  a  Spirit  and  a  Life.  To  localize  it ;  to  tie  it  in  any  way 
to  the  material ;  to  bind  it  to  "  days  and  months,  and  -times 
and  years";  to  make  it  "meat  and  drink";  to  prevent  its 
getting  beyond  the  rudiments,  that  is,  "  the  alphabet  of  the 
world";  to  make  it  "subject  to  ordinances";  to  make  it 
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anything  but  the  worship  of  a  Bpiiit,  —  God  in  spirit  and  in 
tnith,  —  ia  to  go  back  to  Judaism, 

But  I  do  not  wonder  at  thu  belief  in  Trananbstantiation ; 
it  only  assumes  the  fact  of  a  miracle,  very  poaaible  in  it- 
self,—  a  religious  mistake,  though  a  great  one.  But  I  do 
marvel  at  grown  men  believing  in  clairvoyance,  and  then  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  argument  for  Transubstantiation.  I 
met  the  other  day  a  lady,  thoughtful,  independent,  and  can- 
did, tlioroughly  iniirtificial  and  frte  from  prejudice,  who  was 
completely  converted  into  a  devotee  of  the  superstition  of 
1849.  After  which,  I  can  comprehend  that  TransubstaDtia- 
tion  should  have  been  undoubted  for  a  thousand  years,  anni- 
hilated at  the  end  of  that  time,  resuscitated,  and  that  it 
should  have  in  it  a  fair  prospect  of  leading  a  vigorous  exist 
ence  of,  say,  another  thousand  of  years. 

The  next  subject  which  engrossed  hina,  and  which 
brought  him  prominently  before  the  public,  was  the 
closing  of  shops  in  Brighton  at  an  earlier  hotu-  than 
was  customary.  A  meeting  was  called  on  April  24, 
1849,  by  the  Early  Closing  Association,  gnd  he  was 
asked  to  apeak.  His  speech  was  remarkable  for  Its 
grasp  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  He  thought  well 
of  the  plan  proposed,  but  for  that  very  reason  was  calm 
and  sober  in  his  tone,  and  determined  to  look  in  the 
face  all  the  difficulties  which  environed  the  subject 
He  stood  between  the  masters  and  the  young  men. 
He  claimed  for  the  former  freedom  from  coercion ;  he 
even  spoke  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  they  would  have 
ill  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Association,  owing  to 
the  number  of  strangers  who  came  into  Brighton  at  a 
late  hour.  He  claimed  for  the  latter  their  right,  as 
men,  to  time  for  self-improvement,  but  he  demanded 
that  their   leisure  should  be   well   employed.     Then, 
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with  one  of  Ilia  rapid  turns  of  thought,  lie'showoJ  to 
his  audience  of  the  higher  classes,  that  it  was  not  only 
tliose  who  sold,  hut  those  who  hought,  in  whose  hands 
the  question  lay. 

It  was  a  noble  speech,  fiill  of  economical  knowledge, 
sober  arguments,  and  wise  prevision  of  difficulties.  It 
is  curious  to  find  so  imaginative  and  excitable  a  man 
keeping  so  steadily  in  tho  path  of  common  sense.  He 
pleased  neither  party  :  one  thought  his  words  too  bold, 
the  other  thought  them  too  lukewarm  ;  but  though  his 
speech  won  few  cheers,  it  made  its  impression  after- 
wards, when  the  passions  of  men  had  cooled  down  to 
the  reasoning-point. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  made  no  pubhc  ad- 
dress, except  from  the  pulpit,  but  from  that  place  his 
influence  radiated  every  day  more  powerfully.  His 
chapel  became  crowded  to  the  doors.  His  sermons 
grew  more  weighty  and  more  eloquent.  The  two  con- 
firmation lectures  preached  this  year,  on  Jacob's  Wrest- 
ling and  the' Parable  of  the  Sower,  display  the  opulence 
of  thought  and  care  which  he  spent  on  tlie  education 
of  the  young.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  a  letter, 
written  to  answer  some  objections  made  to  his  analysis 
of  the  despair  and  suicide  of  Judas,  ftnd  subjoined  to 
this  chapter  No.  XXI.,  that,  side  by  side  with  his  influ- 
ence, the  opposition  to  his  ministry  increased  and  be- 
came more  harassing.  "  It  is  only  too  true,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  perpetual  chafings  and  work  of  a  place  like 
Brighton  have  destroyed  all  claim  to  philosophic  clear- 
ness, and  that  I  am  getting  less  fit  for  study  and  mental 
tension."  The  officious  support  of  some  who  got  up 
addresses  to  him,  and  subscriptions  for  his  portrait,  and 
the  vulgarizing  efforts  of  others  who  did  the  same  on 
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mercenary  gi-ounds,  drew  him  into  a  prominence  which 
pained  liim. 

My  enemies  (he  writes),  not  content  with,  the  usual  modes 
open  to  Bnarlera,  actually  jnrade  me  in  my  castle ;  and,  on  the 
Btrength  of  being  religious,  come  with  long  faces,  though 
perfect  strangers,  to  warn  me  of  the  wrath  in  store  for  me 
hereafter,  if  I  do  not  repent  of  my  manifold  heresies.  So 
you  see  I  am  in  a  hornet's  nest,  and  buffets  only  exhaust 
Btrength  in  vain,  the  amount  of  reai  gooil  done  being  very 
problematical. 

To  hide  himself  from  this  public  shadow  of  himself, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  quiet  and  contmuous  work.  He 
held  a  weekly  lecture  in  his  vestry  for  the  poor;  he 
visited  among  them  ;  he  endeavored  to  draw  around 
him  the  young  men  of  Brighton  belonging  to  that  class 
which  is  so  rarely  touched  by  clergymen,  —  the  shop- 
keepera'  assistants,  the  clerks ;  all  those,  in  fact,  whom 
his  speech  on  the  question  of  Early  Closing  had  par- 
tially, by  its  sobriety,  alienated  from  him.  He  shrank 
more  and  more  into  a  hidden  way  of  life,  refused  to 
publish  his  sermons,  and  kept,  as  much  as  possible, 
apart  from  society.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  mother, 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  speaks  of  some  unauthorized 
pablication  of  one  of  his  Advent  lectures :  — 

The  miserable  publication  of  "St.  Paul's  Novitiate,"  as 
the  printer  calls  it,  was  a  libel,  —  absurd,  curtailed,  and  in 
some  places  absolutely  false.  Pray  —  pray  let  it  be  known 
that  all  these  things  are  more  or  less  misrepresentations,  and 
done  entirely  without  my  sanction !  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  they  should  not  appear,  for  I  have  abundance  of 
slanderers,  —  I  cannot  tell  wbj',  for  I  molest  no  one,  abstain 
now  even  from  public  lectures,  go  out  very  little,  and  only 
ask  to  be  left  alone.     I  take  no  pains  to  contradict  innumera- 
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ble  falsehoods,  for  it  would  be  endless.  I  take  my  own  path 
quietly,  and  neyer  retaliate. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  thero  began  a  long  and 
voluminous  correspondence  with  several  persons,  which 
has,  most  fortunately,  been  preserved.  It  will  appear 
in  its  proper  place.  Meanwhile,  the  letters  which  fol- 
low include  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  history  of  his 
life  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1849, 


XXI. 

1849. 

Mr  DEAR ,  —  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  replied  to  your 

kind  request  for  a  reply  to  the  objections  brought  against  ray 
sermon  on  Acts  i.,  but  I  have  always  felt  a  defence  of  my 
own  views  peculiarly  irksome,  as  I  am  glad  to  escape  the  un- 
progressive  task  of  rarcling  round  anything  which  I  have  ever 

I  wiU  briefly  ^ve  you  the  replies  which  refute  tie  charges 
of  your  friend's  note. 

First  of  all:  my  "desire  to  be  original,  and  going  astray 
fron  fie  old  pith   " 

Whetl  or  I  ■!  c  at  an  ftp;  earance  of  originality  or  not,  God 
must  jud<fp  w  o  alone  htn  the  r  ght  to  scrutinize  motives 
and  n;  te  then  As  to  or  g  nality  things  which  are  very 
fam  1  ar  to  tho  e  wl  O  e  rea  J  ng  fl  professional  and  varied, 
may  an  ear  nev  to  t!  ose  w  o  eh  eflj  seek  the  leaching  and 
read  Ihe  works  of  one  school  of  theology.  "Old  paths"  re- 
quire to  he  defined.  That  whicli  is  old  now  was  new  once, 
and  treate(>  with  very  great  bitterness  at  firat,  as  all  new 
forna  of  truth  are  sure  to  be.  Evangelicalism  was  called 
newfangled  fifty  years  ago.     I  presume  that  no  one  would 
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fflaiutain  tliat  the  popular  preaching  of  tlie  present  daj  is  ia 
the  old  paths,  either  of  thought  or  ph]-ascology,  in  which  Jer- 
emy Taylor  or  Bishop  Andrews  walked ;  or  that  they  were 
not  liable  lo  the  charge  of  novelty  in  their  day,  compared 
with  the  tone  of  thought  and  teaching  prevalent  in  St.  Ber- 
nard's ;  or  that  Bernard's  preaching  was  not  very,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Chryaostom'a  day.  Nay,  more,  —  the 
Apostles,  —  He  himself,  ~  what  was  the  charge  against  them 
hut  that  they  did  not  walk  in  the  old  paths,  but  taught  "new 
doetfinea  "  ?  Evangelicalism  itself,  wora  threadbare  as  it  is 
by  trite  thought,  —  and  certainly,  to  do  it  justice,  guiltless  of 
mental  power  or  fresh  thought,  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least, 
—  what  was  it  called  in  the  days  of  Cecil  and  Scott?  The 
"good  old"  High  Church  talked  loudly  of  new  lights. 

I  am  said  to  have  "apologized  for  Judas,"  thereby  falling 
into  one  of  the  various  old  and  exploded  errors  of  heterodox 
teachers,  "  to  which  my  desire  of  seeming  original  guides  me." 

My  "apology"  for  Judas  consisted  in  saying  that  his  sin 
was  not  murder,  but  unbelief,  and  that  he  was  sincere  in  what 
he  did ;  also  that  his  temptation  was  Satanic,  and  that  he  is 
in  hell. 

I  do  not  fancy  that  Judas  would  thank  me  much  for  m™ 
apology.     We  will  examine  this  heterodox  defence. 

What  I  said  was,  in  effect,  this.  The  essential  guilt  of 
suicide  is  unbelief,  that  is,  despair  of  God's  love  and  good- 
oess.  Distrust  is  the  sin  of  sins,  which  makes  sin  sin.  Lu- 
ther said  strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  "  Nothing  damns  ex- 
cept unbelief."  My  sermon,  thereibre,  charged  Judas  with 
unbelieti  final  and  desperate.  I  do  not  know  what  your  cor- 
respondent  thinks  of  the  sinfulness  of  unbelief;  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  very  much  shocked  at  a  chaise  of  murder 
being  converted  into  one  which  only  imputes  unbelief;  onhf 
unbelief ! 

"I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  the  question,  as  to  what  ia  the 
eeaential  guilt  of  suicide,  is  settled  by  the  reply  of  Christ 
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when  the  evil  suggestion  was  presented  to  Ilim.  Ho  did  not 
allege  the  Sixth  Commandment,  which  He  assuredly  would 
have  done  had  suicide  heen  murder ;  but,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt"  (i,  e.  try,  make  experiment  of)  "the  Lord  thy  God." 
He  treated  it  as  a  temptation,  not  to  murder,  but  to  distrust; 
which  was  exactly  what  I  did,  on  His  infallible  authority. 

I  shall  briefly  dispose  of  the  remaining  objections. 

Your  correspondent  is  scandalized  by  tbo  expression  that 
Judas  was  sincere,  and  says,  with  a  note  of  admiration,  "  the 
sincerity  of  Judas,  who  betrayed  his  Master,  bare  the  bag,"  &c 

1  did  not  say  that  Judas  was  sincere  in  his  betrayal  of 
Christ,  nor  in  his  stewardship  of  the  common  purse,  —  I  did 
not  say  that  he  was  a  sincere  man.  I  simply  said  be  was  sin- 
cere in  his  remorse.  A  thief  may  behave  honestly  some- 
times. The  unjust  sleward  was  commended  by  his  loi-d. 
Tet  I  have  beard  of  commentators  of  the  Rationalistic  scbool 
who  were  as  much  offended  with  the  Bible  as  your  friend  is 
with  me,  because  it  commends  a  man  who  had  tampered  with 
his  master's  accounts.  The  Bible,  however,  commends  him ; 
and  Christ  puts  him  forth' as  a  pattern  to  Christians,  not  be- 
cause he  had  acted  honestly  iu  all  cases,  but  because  he  had 
done  wisely  in  one.  He  who  commended  him  as  wise  in  that 
act,  did  not  exactly  say  that  his  waste  and  duplicity  were 
objects  of  admiration.  And  if  I  assert  that  Judas  was  sin- 
cere in  hia  remoise,  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  perverl  this 
into  an  opmioa  that  he  was  sincere  iu  his  hissing  his  Re- 
deemer The  suicile  of  Judas  was  the  act  of  a  man  sincere, 
even  to  ^go]J  in  his  remorse.  Did  he  pretend  to  cast  down 
the  gold?  Did  be  pretend  the  pangs  which  drove  him  to 
despair?  I  say  further,  all  suicide  is  sincere.  I  staled  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  sincerity  does  not 
make  the  matter  bettor,  and  that  remorse  is  not  penitence. 
Tour  correspondent,  without  ha^injj  heard  the  sermon,  hears 
of  a  detached  expression,  and  ckaritahly  assumes  tiiat  it  was 
part  of  the  "  apology  "  for  Judas.     It  formed,  iu  fact,  part  of 
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the  demulifion  of  a  sujipoied  'ipolggy  x''*'      :<"'■■   '-•"  made 

Again    '  Whe:e  does  S  i  pturo  '<ppak  of  Jucii     lo  k 

ing  out  his  destinj,  by  which  1  w  is  is  tiulj  destined  lu 
salvation  as  any  other  of  the  apostle^,  hut  that  his  destiny 
crushed  him?' 

I  replj  Every  one  hi''  ■»  mission  in  this  world  to  acconi 
phsh  Thai  is  the  deatinj  gnen  him  lo  work  out  JuHs 
had  such  a  mission  (jrud  hid  appointud  him  to  sibation 
by  His  call  as  truly  as  the  oiher  apo'^tles,  unlesB  we  are  pie- 
pired  to  behe\e  that  the  Eternal  Love  predestines  to  sin 
He  had  a  m  matiy  and  apoatleahip  from  which  he  bj  tiins- 
gtession  fell  '  Judas  wis  sent  into  the  woild  to  woik  out 
hia  own  sal^iton  with  feir  iiid  trembhng  God  dii  not 
will  the  smnerB  death  &urely,  suiely  the  Bible  is  plain 
enough  en  thit  point  But  Judas  would  not  aci,ept  hia 
mission  and  then  that  which  wis  gnen  m  blessing  turned 
to  cure  His  destiny  crushed  him,  he  went  to  his  ow« 
place,  the  place  he  had  piepaied  tor  himifelt,  not  the  place 
piepared  by  God  &o  it  is  with  you  md  me  No  deciee 
of  God  has  insured  our  mi^eij  All  things  woik  together 
lor  gool  to  those  who  lo^e  God  But  the  same  thmi^s  work 
togcthci  foi  e^d  it  tli(,j  do  lot  love  God  The  sailoi  who 
yield'  to  and  woiks  with  the  winds  of  God  is  biought  by 
them  to  the  havn  «heie  hi,  would  be,  but  if  he  try  to  beat 
up  against  them,  the  vcij  gale  that  wis  carrying  him  to 
safety  overwhehna  him  he  is  crushed  by  the  very  destmv 
that  was  working  out  his  salvation  AU  1  taid  oil  this  point 
WIS  siraplv  e\pository  of  the  sentence.  He  went  to  his 
own  pUfe 

I  think  you  told  me  theru  was  a  feeling  of  condemnation 
for  the  use  of  the  word  courage  in  connection  with  the  act 
of  Judas.  Suicide  implies  physical  courage.  There  is  a 
higher  courage,  which  I  distinctly  coufrasted  with  this  ani- 
mal daring,  which  enables  a  man  quietly  and  bravely  to 
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which  separates  the  innocent  from  the  wrntiK  An  mcliiii- 
tion  of  humaa  nature  is  not  wrong,  —  hungei,  anr^er,—- but 
being  gratified  unduly,  or  in  forbidden  circumil  uicea.  it 
passes  into  sin.  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not "  Legitimate 
anger  was  to  atop  short  of  sinful  vindictiveness 

Similarly,  Our  Lord  felt  the  weariness  of  life,  and  nas 
anxious  to  have  it  done,  amidst  perpetual  opposUion  of  ene- 
mies and  misconception  of  friends.  "How  am  I  str'wtened 
till  it  be  accomplished?"  "0  faithless  generation,  how  long 
sHall  I  be  with  you  ■'  how  long  shall  I  sufter  you  '  " 

There  was  no  geira  of  sin  in  Christ,  foi  sin  is  the  acting 
of  an  evil  will  Sin  resides  in  the  will,  not  in  fbe  natunl 
appetitions.  'iliere  was  no  germ  oi  sin  in  Him,  but  there 
were  germs  ot  teeling,  nUural  and  innocent,  whicli  show 
that  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  ne  an. 
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If  I  say  Xo  a  man  who  13  ■■ognlj  calling  V".  Smith 
O'Brien,  a  felon,  "Younustake;  i.  h  ■it  felony,  but  trea-in, 
he  is  guilty  of,"  I  have  not  defended  the  poor  man  mucli  hy 
Baying  he  is  a  traitor  instead  of  a  felon,  — I  have  simpjy 
viiiclica.ted  the  right  use  of  words.  If  I  say  Judaa's  guilt 
was  not  murder,  but  final  and  fatal  despair,  aud  call  it,  as  I 
remember  well  I  did,  the  sin  of  sins,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  make  me  out  as  an  apologist  for  suicide. 

So  much  for  the  apology  of  Judas. 

Certainly,  there  is  an  exploded  heterodox  defence  of  him 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  lield  that  not  froai 
avarice,  but  from  a  desire  to  force  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  Master's  mission,  he  betrayed  Him.  Your  corre- 
spondent-seems to  fancy  I  have  adopted  this.  Mr.  M'Uelle, 
no  oracle  of  mine,  but  a  very  good  man,  and  high  in  the 
Evangelical  world,  adopted  it,  and  printed  the  sermon;  but 
his  orthodoxy  remains  unimpeached ;  nor  has  he  been  ac- 
cused, so  far  as  I  know,  of  affecting  novelty,  absurd  as  the 
view  is.     But  this  is  the  happy  fate  of  all  party-men. 

Further,  however,  I  said  that  Judas  went  to  his  own 
place,  —  a  very  emphatic  expression.  I  said  the  soul  gravi- 
tated downwards.  The  sin  which  led  to  suicide  led  to  hell ; 
but  it  was  his  own  place,  in  the  way  of  natural  retribution, 
not  of  arbitrary  reprobation.  This  was  another  feature  in 
the  apology  for  Jtidas.  I  left  him  in  hell.  What  more 
would  they  have  ?    Only  an  unbehever !  —  only  in  hell  I 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  assertion  that 
the  sin  was  despair,  not  murder, — 

Your  correspondent  says,  "  Where  does  Scripture  draw  a 
(listinctioii  between  killing  and  murder?"  The  only  reason 
in  Scripture  for  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  is  noi  that  it 
involves  hatred  aad  malice,  but  that  "in  the  imago  of  God 
created  He  man." 

All  through  the  Book  of  Leviticus  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  killing  and  murder,  —  all  through  the  Bible.     To 
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kill  ia  '  -'iLike  away  life ;  lo  miirdei'  is  to  kill  with  malice 
pivffliiise.  The  soldier  kill?,  so  does  the  executioner,  so 
doea  the  man  who  acts  under  sudden  and  dreadful  provoca- 
tioa,  80  doea  the  man  who  acta  in  self-defence,  so  does  the 
duellist,  so  doea  the  man  nho  treasures  up  a  wrong  for  years. 
In  every  one  of  these  the  image  of  God,  wherein  He  made 
man,  is  destroyed.  If.  there  no  distinction  between  them? 
They  are  all  killing;  are  they  all  murder?  Is  it  just  to 
brand  the  guilt  of  a  man,  or  rather  the  act  of  a  man,  who 
shoots  a  footpad  demanding  his  purse  witli  menacea,  with 
the  same  name  as  is  appropriated  to  the  act  of  Rush  ?  Yoa 
may  get  one  rudo  generic  name,  like  mnrder,  to  iuciudo  a 
va'it  number  of  offences,  just  as  the  generic  name  Animal 
includes  man  and  zoophytea,  with  endless  intermediate  gra- 
dations. But  it  is  only  a  very  rude  way  of  talking.  And 
a  man  scarcely  differs  from,  a  zoophyte  moie  than  the  buicide, 
which  lias  no  hatred  in  it  and  no  malice,  docs  from  the  mur- 
der, which  is  one  of  i-evenge.  It  is  only  lousely  that  we 
call  suicide  self-murder;  well  enough  for  popular  conversa- 
tion, but  utterly  unfit  for  the  expression  of  accurate  thought. 
■  All  this  comes  from  the  loose  way  in  which  people  think 
of  sin,  and  the  unmeaning  way  in  which  they,  therefore, 
talk  of  the  ainlessness  of  the  man  Christ  .Tesus.  They  for- 
get that  He  siijvred  being  tempted.  In  pohit  of  fact,  tliey 
deny,  without  intending  it,  al!  that  makes  Hia  sinlessness 
sablime  and  real.  They  reduce  that  glorious  Heart  lo  a 
mere  machine,  and  make  Hia  life  a  theatrical  exhibition,  in 
which  fictitious  struggles  and  sorrows  went  on.  He  only 
pretended  to  struggle  with  temptation  I  It  really  would  ap- 
pear, according  lo  them,  that  Ho  did  not  actually  suffer  in 
putting  down  the  inclination  which  arose  spontaneously  and 
mnocntly. 

However,  this  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  I  cannot  go 

The  insinuation  of  "  German  neology"  is  a  comprehensive 
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and  very  convenient  charge  by  which  all  eamest  thought  ia 
tabooed  at  the  present  day.  It  is  quit«  eoough  to  hint  that 
it  is  German.  So  at  the  time  of  tlie  Reformation  they  spoke 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  ''  Greek,"  said  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  "ia  a  new  language,  juat  diacoyered,  and  full  of  here- 
sies, Aa  for  the  Hebrew  language,  all  who  study  that  be- 
come Jews  immediately."  So  they  speak  of  German  now. 
Englishmen  seem  to  think  that  the  Redeemer  died  exclusive- 
ly for  them,  and  that  light  shines  nowhere  but  here.  Sixty 
millions  of  God's  creatures  speak  German,  and  can  only  get 
their  theology  in  that.  Alas  I  for  those  who  have  not  the 
English  theology,  (hough  it  be,  unfortunately,  only  a  feeble 
echo  of  that  which,  in  its  freshness,  came  from  Germany 
three  hundred  years  ago.  "Verily,  we  English  are  the  men; 
and  truth  shall  die  with  us."  But  the  singular  part  of  this 
charge  is,  that  they  who  make  it  know  so  little  of  the  matter, 
that,  like  your  correspondent,  they  are  not  even  aware  that 
the  present  heterodoxy  of  Germany  is  not  neolo^an,  and 
that  neologianism  is  exploded  even  there.  To  them,  neology, 
rationalism,  mysticism,  mythicism,  pantheism,  all  mean  pretty 
much  the  same  thing ;  and  one  charge  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another,  because  all  are  vague  and  mysterious,  like  the  ven- 
erable feo-fi-fo-fum  of  our  childhood. 

To  live  by  trust  in  God,  —  to  do  and  say  the  right  be- 
cause it  IS  lovely,  —  to  dare  to  gaze  on  ihe  splendor  of  the 
naked  truth,  without'  putting  a  false  veil  before  it  to  territy 
children  and  old  women  by  mystery  and  vagueness, —  to  live 
by  love,  and  not  by  fear,  that  is  the  life  of  n.  true,  brave  man, 
who  will  take  Christ  and  His  mind  for  the  Truth,  instead  of 
the  clamor  of  either  the  worldly  world  or  the  religious  world: 
between  which  two,  alas  !  there  is  as  little  difference  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Pharisaism ;  or  rather,  if  there  be  any  differ- 
ence, we  know  who  said  that  the  "world"  of  sinners  was, 
as  knowing  its  blindness,  rather  in  the  less  danger  of  the 
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TLe  cbief  differeace  between  the  two  views  of  suicide  is 
this :  the  one  says  Hell,  and  something  worse,  if  you  dare  to 
murder  yourself.  I  would  rather  say,  Trust  God,  and  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  Love,  and  suicide  is  impossible.  If  the 
other  argument  were  the  only  thing  that  eould  save  us  from 
fifty  suicides  a  day,  I  would  not  use  it :  for  Ihe  goodness 
which  is  only  produced  by  fear  is  no  goodness  at  all.  I  quite 
agree,  with  every  fibre  of  my  heart  responding,  with  the  sen- 
timent of  that  noble  thinker  Milton ;  "  Were  I  the  chooser, 
a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many  times 
as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God, 
sure,  esteems  the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous 
person  more  than  the  restrmnt  of  ten  vicious." 

I  believe  that  the  great  lesson  for  us  to  learn,  —  every  day 
it  seems  more  true  to  me,  —  is  this :  God  and  my  own  soul ; 
there  is  nothing  else  in  this  world  I  will  trust  to  for  the 
truth.  To  those  alone  we  are  ■amenable  for  judgment,  —  to 
Him  and  to  His  voice  within  ua.  From  all  else  we  must  ap- 
peal. Only  we  must  not  appeal  so  haughtily  as  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  do,  —  as,  perhaps,  I  have  done  on  this 
present  occasion,  —  in  independence,  but  not  in  pride. 


XXII. 

e  Montpelier  Terrace,  Erighton;  March  39,  18i9. 

Mt  dear ,  — I  will  most  willingly  comply  with  your 

request,  difBcult  as  it  is;  for  how  difficult  to  express  anoth^'s 
feelings  !  and  besides,  in  a  public  inscription,  as  little  of  pri- 
vate feeling  as  can  be  profaned,  the  better.  But  will  you 
tell  me  a  little  more  precisely  what  you  wish?  You  use  the 
word  poet.  Do  you  wish  a  prose  or  a  verse  inscription? 
For  your  sake,  or  your  sister's,  I  would  do  either;  but  I 
think  the  latter  would  certainly  prove  a  failure, — and  is  it 
desirable  ? 

I  have  never  spoken  or  written  a  syllable  to  you  about  our 
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dear  loat  William,  because  I  cannoL  Every  year  I  feel  less 
inelined  than  I  once  was  to  get  upon  subjects  of  tte  deepest 
interest.  Every  year  I  feel  that  utterance  profanes  feeling, 
and  makes  it  commonplace.  He  is  gone, — with  all  his  fresh, 
bright,  marvellous  flow  of  happme&s.  What  is  there  mora 
to  be  said  than  is  contained  in  thuse  dreadful  words,  —  He  is 
gone?     How  often  II  tl       ht    f  tl  '  g  1     1  ft 

Tours,  when,  in  our  h  d  h 

watches  exactly  tog    h  d  m  d    a     mp       to  he 

moon  exactly  at  the      m    m  m  mg      a  d         k 

each  other  lldon         mbca       gh  ace 

then  which  I  would  rr       d     nd  L  ta 

And  to  William  all  w  and  h  p  O       n  w 

and  then,  the  shado     p  d  by        m  ma         m 

bre  aspect  of  the  F  d  p      h     h  a     — 

even  that  was  trans  I  mp    h  h  y  n 

in  secret,  dear b  n  g 

that  is  not  a  subject  W  y   h  w  to 

have  remained  a  httle  longer.''  —  to  have  been  slashed  or 
mangled  ia  obedience  to  the  orders  of  some  .  .  .  and  thea 
to  be  lost  among  the  names  of  the  innumerable  gallant  hearts 
that  are  made  clay  of  to  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  East  India 
merchants  ?  O  no !  better,  surely,  as  it  is.  And  as  to  the 
eternal  question.  We  know  of  him,  —  what  is  all  that  we 
can  ever  know  of  any  one  removed  beyond  the  veil  which 
sheltors  the  unseen  from  the  pryings  of  curiosity,  —  that  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Wise  and  Loving.  Spirit  has  mingled 
with  spirit.  A  child,  more  or  less  erring,  has  gone  home. 
Unloved  by  his  Father?    Believe  it  who  may,  that  will  not  I. 

xxm. 

February  22,  1849. 

My  dear  Feiend,  —  I  send  you  the  volume  of  Words- 
worth, which  you  forgot  last  night.  One  must  not  be  too 
young,  either  in  heart  or  years,  to  lie  entirely  open  to  his  in- 
Suence. 
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I  faucy  character  may  be  measured,  both  in  depth  and 
quality,  by  the  poet  who  is  the  chosen  favorite.  He  is  a 
kind  of  Ifilometer  to  mark  the  depth  at  different  distances  on 
the  river.  A  man's  Nihrnefer,  in  tho  higher  re^ons,  may  be 
Shelley.  The  wild  aniJ  maryeUous  stream  is  then  still  in  the 
air  region,  finding  a  home  among  clouds,  cutting  a  narrow 
way  through  clefts  of  rock,  flowing  for  many  hundred  yards 
together  under  frozen  patches  of  snow,  —  a  strange  and 
beautiful  life  in  the  waste  of  the  eternal  silence,  issuing  out 
dear  and  pure  and  cold  a  little  higher  up,  from  the  delicately 
blue  cavei-n  of  the  glacier.  Even  in  its  lower  and  earthier 
flow,  the  stream  will  appear  to  ho!d  mysterious  connection, 
as  if  by  invisible  sympathy,  with  its  source,  and  even  the 
inarticulato  murmurs  of  its  daily  ripples  will  seem  but  the 
cadences  which  ought  ta  be  heard  only  in  those  still  and 
BOlemn  realms. 

Down  in  the  plains,  in  the  less  unearthly  part  of  its  course, 
the  water-mark  of  such  a  man  will  stand  at  Uurns.  A  strong, 
swift  flow,  so  deep  as  to  scarcely  seem  to  move  on  the  sur- 
face ;  somewhat  turbid,  but  the  very  earth  whicli  discolors  it 
will  ofien  be  purer  than  the  snow  which  falls  into  other  rivers 
direct  irom  the  doud  of  heaven. 

Between  these  two  regions  of  such  a  man's  life,  Words- 
worth will  mark  the  height  and  temperature  of  the  stream  in 
a  part  of  its  course  which  will  be  at  present  invisible,  —  being 
lost,  as  is  the  case  with  some  rivers,  for  many  miles  under- 
ground. But  when  this  iobt  power  of  life  shall  reappear, 
Wordsworth  wdl  only  mark  the  depth  and  temperature  near 
the  banks.    The  central  depths  he  will  not  be  able  to  sound. 
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XXIV. 

February  20. 

I  have  been  reading  the  sermon  or  es?ay  I  sent  you,  to 
Bod  in  it  some  clew  to  tlie  tone  of  your  note,  and  in  vain, — 
in  vain,  at  least  so  far  as  a  legitimate  elew  is  concerned.  For 
surely  you  have  misinterpreted  its  meaning  if  you  think  it 
says  that  the  spirit  of  Humanity  is  to  be  stilled  into  silence, 
that  the  diYiner  impulses  may  start  to  their  supremacy?  We 
do  not  reach  spirituality  of  character  by  spasmodic,  unnatural 
efforts  to  crush  the  nature  that  is  within  us,  but  by  slow  and 
patient  care  to  develop  and  disengage  it  from  its  evil.  It  is 
not  angelic,  but  human  excellence  at  which  we  are  to  aim ; 
nor  can  we  "  be  perfect  as  our  Father  is  perfect "  except  in 
our  degree.  "  Every  man  in  his  own  order."  To  become 
aajnts,  we  must  not  cease  to  he  men  and  women. 

For  inaQ  is  not  lia  God, 

But  then  most  God-Uka,  being  most  a  man. 

And  if  there  be  any  part  of  our  nature  which  is  essen- 
tially human,  and  to  effect  the  excision  of  which  would  de- 
stroy its  humanity,  it  is  the  craving  for  sympathy.  The  Per- 
fect One  gave  sympathy  and  wanted  it  Gave  it  as  every 
page  will  show;  wanted  it,  —  "Could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour  ?  "  "  Will  yo  also  go  away  ?  "  "  Simon,  the  &on  of 
Jonas,  lovestthou  me?"  Found  it,  surely,  even  though  his 
brethren  believed  not  in  him,  —  found  it  in  John,  and  Mar- 
tha, and  Mary,  and  Lazarus. 

Though  some  of  the  following  letters  holong  to  1850, 
it  has  been  considered  better,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to 
throw  them  all  together. 

XXV. 

October,  1816. 

I  do  not  read  the  Fathers.  I  know  their  system  pretty 
well,  I  believe,   from   having   examined  with  great   interest 
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their  advocates'  and  tteir  opponents'  w   t  nd  I  a     sen 

sible  of  the  healing  effect  produced  by  h  a  y  t  u  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  accept  it.  Nay,  I  n  k  ow  ha  th 
errors  are  but  forms  of  truths  which  lie  b  n  a  I  th  m  fie 
forms,  which  yet  convey  spiritual  truth  t  tl  e  wh  d  n  t 
know  or  suspect  the  falsehood  of  the  fo  m  The  n  f  ti  ne 
is,  that  I  ant  certain  they  are  lalse,  —  a  fal  a  Enm 
ism,  —  though  even  in  that  system  mar  1  t  j  nd  p  1  y 
are  rruiterial  and  gross  statements  of  "sp  1  fa  t     wh    1    I 

think  our  systems  neglect.  But  then  I  nn  t  by  a  a  t  f 
volition  receive  a  system  for  the  cake  f  t!  con  f  t  wh  h 
1  know  to  he  to  me  a  lie.  It  is  at  my  [  1  th  1 1  thu  fals  fy 
my  inmost  nature,  and  consent  to  be  d  lud  d  by  a  fi  m  nt. 
To  those  to  whom  it  is  cot  a  lie.  Id  ntlp  — nyl 
cordially,  and  I  hope,  charitably,  belie  — tl  t  tie  j  t  m 
may  be  elevating,  purifying,  life-givin  but  I  had  atl  6 
stand  alone  in  a  waste  howling  wildem  t  mj  d  bj  S  a 
and  conscious  of  having  stripped  my  If  f  U  u  1  y 
than  accept  the  happiest  consolation  th  t  tl  me  mhah  t  d 
world  could  give  me. 

XXVI 

May  1850. 
Do  you  believe  in  God  ?  Dare  j  ou  not  trust  yourself  like 
a  child  to  Hira?  Oh,  what  is  your  baptiim  worth  if  {  baa 
not  taught  you  that  blessed  central  truth  of  all  — thit  He  is 
your  Father?  Dare  you  so  s!  fie  Hs  \ORe  in  your  soul, 
which  comes  in  the  simple  rushmgs  of  earnest  thought,  and 
then  call  it  conscience?  Are  you  sure  that  jou  may  not  be 
Bhuttlug  out  a  ray  from  heaven  although  jou  tear  tlut  it  is  a 
meteor  from  hell?  ....  I  tried  no  argumen  s  agiinst  lioman- 
ism,  for  I  feel  that  Romanism  is  only  an  infan  te^  small  and 
sensualistic  embodiment  of  truths, — -a  living  human  form 
shrunk  into  a  mummy,— with  every  feature  there  hideously 
lifelike,  especially  when  it,  by  force  applied  from  without, 
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by  firfts  ov  galvanism,  moves  Immanly.  ....  God  made 
tha  -loul  to  coireapond  with  truth.    Trutli  is  its  own  evidence, 

as  the  lightning-fiaali  ia,  as  the  ble^^sed  sunlight  is Alaa! 

alfn !  you  do  not  believe  that  you  have  a  soul,  — you  do  not 
be'.-^ve  in  God,  —  you  do  not  believe  that  His  Spirit  can 
fin--^  your  soul,  —  you  believe  in  the  dial,  and  not  in  the 
Bur,  —  you  dare  not  be  alone  with  Christ,  —  you  do  not 
fee'  ihe  solitary  yet  humbling  grandeur  of  being  in  this  vast 
universe  alone  as  He  was,  witii  your  Father.  His  life  is 
not  the  p&ttem  of  your  life,  and  His  divine  humanity  is 
not  the  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  your  solitary 
bfeitig.  You  cannot  walk  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
fearlessly,  as  David  did,  because  "  Thou  art  with  me,"     You 

must  have  a  crowd  of and  a  number  of  other  good 

men  by  some  hundred  thousands  to  assnre  you  that  you  are 
not  alone.  All  this  universe  is  God's  blessed  sacrament, 
the  channel  of  His  Spirit  to  your  soul,  whereof  He  has 
selected  two  things  as  types  of  all  the  rest:  the  commone'it 
of  all  elements,  wafer,  and  the  commonest  of  all  meals, 
a  supper,  and  you  cannot  And  Him  except  in  seven !  Too 
many,  or  else  too  few ;  but  even  in  that  prstest  against  the 
Protestant  limitation  of  grace  to  two  channels  I  recognize 
a  truth,  only  distorted  and  petrified  as  usual. 

Oh,  be  brave  and  wait!  These  are  dark  days, — lonely 
days,  —  and  our  unbelieving  impatience  cannot  bear  to  wait, 
but  must  rashly,  and  by  impetuous  steps  of  our  own,  plunge 
after  the  ignfs  fottitts  of  light.  Peace  at  once !  Light  at 
once !  I  cannot  wait  my  time,  and  I  will  not !  I  do  not  say 
all  this  as  one  who  ia  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  "  the  de- 
lusion of  people  who  cannot  be  content  with  the  sound  and 
excellent  principles  of  ouv  incomparable  liturgy."  I  only 
comprehend  too  well  the  struggles  and  the  agonies  of  a  soul 
that  craves  light  and  cannot  fiad  it.  And  as  to  our  "incom- 
parable Church,"  why  it  does  not  require  a  prophetic  spirit 
to  see  that  in  ten  years  more  she  must  be  in  fragments,  out 
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of  which  fragments  God  will  reconstruct  something  for  which 
I  am  content  to  wait,  in  accordance  with  Hia  usual  plan,  which 
is  to  he  forever  evolving  fresh  forma  of  life  out  of  dissolu- 
tion and  decay.  If  not  in  my  time,  why  then  still  I  wait.  I 
am  alone  now,  and  shall  be  till  I  die,  and  1  am  not  atraid  to 
be  alone  in  tJie  majesty  of  darkness  which  His  presence  peo- 
ples with  a  crowd.  I  ask  now  no  sympathy  but  His.  If  He 
should  vouchsafe  to  give  me  more  I  shall  accept  it  gi-alefully ; 
but  I  am  content  to  do  without  it  as  many  of  His  best  and 
bravest  must  do  now.     Why  cannot  jou  live  with  Him  ? 

I  have  no  superstitious  ei  ingelical  horror  of  Romanism, 
but— — -Alas!  alas!  fur  the  s.uhstituti>n  of  an  artifidal,  cre- 
ated conscience  for  the  sound  and  heillhy  one  of  humanity, 
whose  tides  are  distinct  and  unm  itakible  in  their  noble  mu- 
bIc,  like  those  of  natare  s  ocean  la  ita  ii  resistible  swell ! 

XXVII. 

November  25, 1860. 

Till  to-day  I  did  not  know  of  your  loss,  which,  it  seems,  is 
now  no  longer  a  fi'esh  grief,  so  swiftly  does  time  pass.  No, 
God  and  time  lire  the  only  cures  for  sorrow,  and  they  do 
cure.    I  feci  that  the  blest  are  the  dead.    To  live  is  nnvaried 

trial Your  last  letter  seemed  to  breathe  a  misgiving 

about  the  constancy  of  my  trust  and  friendship,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  change.  You  need  not  doubt :  I  wish  you  had 
taken  a  more  daring,  braver,  and  truthful  course.  I  wish  you 
had  dared  to  live  alone  with  God  for  a  few  yeai's,  I  believe 
that  you  will  not  find  peace  long  in.  Rome.  But  the  fact  of 
your  being  there  does  not  alter  my  feeling  towards  you  in 
one  iota.  Beneath,  far  beneath  alt  forms  of  the  sight  and 
feeling,  I  joyfully  recognize  the  unity  of  that  spirit  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  true  lives.  At  bottom  we  mean  —  all 
good  minds  mean  —  substantially  the  same  thing ;  and  I  look 
forward  more  and  more  yearningly  lo  the  day  when  we  shall 
see  this,  as  well  as  take  il  for  granted.      For  jourself  I  am 
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in  luss  appreh  fusion,  for  I  kaow  that  if  yo\i  are  spared,  you 
will  not  die  a  momber  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

XXVIII, 

I  am  where  I  was,  gathering  fresh  accretions  round  the 
nucleus  of  truth ;  I  hold  surer  every  day  that  my  soul  aud 
God  seek  each  otlier,  and  am  utterly  fearless  of  the  issue. 
I  am  but  "an  icfant  crying  in  the  dark,  and  with  no  lan- 
guage but  a  cry";  nevertheless  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark. 
It  is  the  gi-and  awful  mystery !  but  God  is  ia  it,  the  light  of 
the  darkest  night. 

I  am  alone,  lonelier  than  ever,  —  sympathized  with  by 
none,  because  I  sympathize  too  much  with  all.  But  the  AH 
sympathizes  with  me-  I  have  almost  done  with  divinity,  — 
dogmatic  divinity,  that  is,  —  except  to  lovingly  endeavor  to 
make  out  the  truth  which  lies  beneath  this  or  that  poor 
dogma,  miserably  overlaid  as  marble  fonts  are  with  white- 


I  read  Shakespeare,  "Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Coleridge, 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  for  views  of  man  to  meditate  upon, 
instead  of  theological  caricatures  of  humanily ;  and  1  go  out 
into  the  country  to  feel  God ;  dabble  in  chemistry,  to  feol 
awe  of  Him ;  read  the  life  of  Christ,  to  understand,  love, 
and  adore  Him;  and  my  experience  is  closing  into  this,  that 
I  turn  with  disgust  from  everything  to  Christ.  I  think  I 
get  glimpses  into  His  mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  love  Him 

more  and  more A  sublime  feeling  oi  a  Presence 

comes  upon  me  at  ti^es,  which  makes  inwaiV,  solitariness 
a  trifle  to  talk  about. 
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CHAPTER   VII, 

Letters  of  Mr.  Robertson.  — Coin|(lesity  of  his  CliEraetor.  —  Hi9  Send. 
(ivenflEB.  —  His  Knowledge  of  Men.  — Hi3  Life  in  Society.  —  Effeot  of 
Climate  upon  him.  —  Eiqnisite  Perception  of  flatund  Sceneiy.  —  Im- 
presMons  received  from  Art,  and  how  lie  naed  them.  —  Appreciation  of 
Foetfy.  — Intensity  of  Enthusiasm  and  of  Indignation.  — Hia  Eloqnenoe 
and  its  Charaot eristics.  —  Hatred  of  the  Reputation  of  a  "Popular 
P/eacher."  — The  nalaral  Morbidity  and  the  dangerous  Tendencies  of 
bis  Charaotec.  —  The  Means  ha  employed  to  conquer  them.  —  His 
noble  Truth  and  Self-devotion.—  Causes  of  the  Gloom  wlilch  appears 
in  his  Letters. 

Letters,  August  and  September,  1849. 

IT  was  in  this  year,  1849,  that  Mr.  Robertson  be- 
came the  constant  correspondent  of  several  persons. 
From  henceforth  the  account  of  his  outward  and  his 
inward  life  is  so  largely  given  by  himself,  tliat  a  biog- 
rapher has  fortunately  but  little  to  say.  But  the 
letters  and  extracts  of  letters  need  in  some  sort  a  pre- 
fe,ce,  for  many  of  them  are  so  peculiar,  and  even  start- 
ling, fi;om  their  extremely  passionate  expressions  and 
morbid  excitement,  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  advisability  of  publbhing  them.  But  if  they 
had  been  kept  back,  so  much  of  the  real  essence  of  the 
man,  so  much  of  that  which  was  most  distinctive  in 
him,  would  be  left  undisclosed,  that  no  true  conception 
of  his  character  and  of  his  genius  ■would  be  possible. 
The  extreme  complexity  of  that  character,  a  complexity 
which  naturally  accompanied  its  great  powers,  will 
always  render  it  liable  to  be  mistaken.     Apparent  con- 
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tradiotions,  apparent  inconsistencies,  strange  minglings 
of  strength  and  weakness,  continually  arise  before  us, 
as  we  read  his  letters.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  to 
the  world  a  picture  of  him,  the  harmonies  of  whose 
colors  would  be  easily  seen  by  all;  but  it  would  not 
be  a  true  picture.  T!ie  picture  painted  in  these  letters 
b  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  the  harmonies  of  its 
colors  are  subtly  and  perplexedly  inrolved.  Many  wilt 
not  understand  it,  and  not  understanding  will  misrep- 
resent it ;  but  to  those  who  can  find  the  key,  it  will  be 
as  varied  and  interesting  as  it  is  full  of  teaching. 

The  root  of  all  that  was  peculiar  in  Mr  Eobertson'3 
character  and  correspondence  lay  in  tlie  intense  sensi- 
tiveness which  pervaded  his  whole  nature.  His  senses, 
his  passions,  his  imagination,  his  conscience,  his  spiiat, 
were  so  delicately  wrought,  that  they  thrilled  and 
vibrated  to  the  slightest  touch.  His  great  power  of 
sympathy  arose  out  of  this  sensitiveness. 

My  misfortune  or  happiness  (he  says)  is  power  of  sym- 
pathy. I  can  feel  with  the  Brahmin,  ihe  Pantheist,  the 
Stoie,  the  Platonist,  the  Tran'Jcen  den  tali  ^t,  perhaps  the  Epi- 
curean. At  least,  I  feel  the  side  of  Utilitarianism  which 
seems  like  Iruth,  though  I  have  more  antipathy  to  it  than 
anything  else.  I  can  nuffer  with  the  Tractarian,  tenderly 
shrinking  from  the  gulf  blackening  before  him,  as  a  fright- 
ened child  runs  back  to  its  mother  from  the  dark,  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  the  fearful  loneliness  i  and  I  can  also  agonize 
with  the  infidels,  recoiling  from  the  cowardice  and  false  rest 
of  superstition.  Many  men  can  feel  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately, and  they  are  happy.  They  go  on  straightforward, 
like  a  one-eyed  horse,  seeing  all  clear  on  one  side.  Bat  I 
feel  them  all  at  once,  and  so  far  I  am  alheiiig,  ein  ganzet 
Mann.     But  I  am  not  such  in  this  sense,  that  I  can  harmo- 
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nize  tiem  all ;  I  can  oniy  f  1  hem  For  thia  greatDOSS 
there  must  be  an  all  fe  i       h  art  h  r  with  an  all-seeing 

eye.     This  world    nd   ts    tme    m  like  a  perfect  hand, 

Each  instrument  alo  e  harsl  co  nplete ;  all  together 
are  harmony.  The  wo  Id  a  lull  oncert:  ho  who  hears 
only  one  tone,  hea  a  mp  ■f  tly  he  who  hears  all  separately, 
hears  out  of  tune,  discordantly,  and  confusedly ;  he  only 
underatanda  the  universe  who  can  hear  all  or  most  at  once. 
So  also  with  sight.  To  a  perfect  vision  the  impression  on 
two  retinas  is  felt  as  only  one. 

Tet  there  is  comfort  in  this  thought.  To  feel  all  sepa- 
rately is  one  step  towards  feeling  all  harmoniously.  So  a 
town  begun  ui  different  parts,  as  Munich,  ia  painful  to  look 
at.  In  years  or  centuries  it  will  form  one  whole.  Or  a 
country  whose  railway  plans  are  only  partially  executed  is 
unpleasant  to  journey  over,  for  you  are  perpetually  inter- 
rupted in  your  travels.  Yet  the  time  is  coming  when  it 
shall  be  a  perfect  network,  and  every  detached  hit  shall  help 
to  connect  the  rest,  and  eommunii'ation  with  every  part  shall 
be  had.  So  I  feel  as  much  as  I  can.  I  will  get  every  kind 
of  Sewusstsein,     They  will  harmonize  al  lasit. 

His  knowledge  of  men  was  also  due  to  his  sensitive 
sympathy.  He  seemed  to  feel  hy  it,  as  if  hy  a  sixth 
sense,  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact.  It  was  not  throngh  knowledge  of  the  world, 
nor  throngh  reasoning  on  the  actions  of  men,  that  he 
recognized  wliat  they  were.  He  felt  them.  Hence 
he  bad  a  very  strange  and  great  power.  He  almost 
always  felt,  in  the  presence  of  others,  not  his  own  feel- 
ings, hut  theirs.  He  identified  himself  with  them  for  a 
time.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  reveal  men  to  them- 
selves, to  tell  them  what  their  life  meant,  and  how  to 
idealize  it  and  to  ennoble  it ;  to  draw  out  in  them  what 
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waa  best  and  highest ;  and  all  this  with  a  gracious  tact, 
due  also  to  his  sensitiveness,  which  seldom  did  too  little 
and  never  went  too  far.  Thus  he  had  pre-eminently 
the  gift  of  governing  the  hearts  of  men :  and  it  is  high 
and  deserved  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  the  two  great 
dangers  which  beset  this  gift,  the  danger  lest  the  power 
of  governing  should  be  degraded  into  the  lust  of  domin- 
ion, —  the  danger  lest  the  desire  of  retaining  that  power 
should  end  in  truckling  to  men,  or  in  suppression  of  the 
truth  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  — ;  were  always  by 
him  avoided  and  abhorred. 

His  sensitiveness  followed  him  into  society,  and 
eonstitnted  his  pleasure  and  his  pain.  He  was  easily 
Jarred;  but  when  in  tune  with  those  around  him,  when 
in  the  company  of  those  he  loved  and  trusted,  the  har- 
mony of  his  nature  imparted  itself  to  all  around  him. 
In  his  happier  moods  he  was  as  radiant  as  a  child :  he 
joined  with  a  fascinating  cheerfulness  in  the  games  and 
merriment  of  young  people ;  it  seemed  a  relief  to  him 
to  throw  off  with  them  the  whole  bui-den  of  life,  and  to 
forget  the  sorrow  and  disappointment  with  which  his 
cai-eor  was  beset.  His  whole  being  blossomed  under 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  comprehension;  in  such  so- 
ciety he  difiiised  peace,  and  drew  out  from  each  all  that 
was  best  and  purest ;  bat  where  he  felt  that  he  was 
suspected  and  misunderstood,  lie  would  often  sit  silent 
for  the  whole  evening. 

The  aspect  of  outward  nature,  which  was  society  to 
him,  affected  him  in  a  like  manner.  He  basked  and 
seemed  to  live  more  vividly  in  broad  sunshine.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  his  nervousness  hpd  increased 
&om  the  pressure  of  disease,  it  made  all  the  difference 
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between  rapidity  of  thouglit,  ease  of  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  and  laborions  failure,  whether  he  wrote  in  a 
room  which  faced  to  the  south  or  north.  At  that  time, 
«nd  in  a  lesser  degi-ee  always,  a  gloomy  day  influenced 
him  like  a  misfortune,  and  an  ugly,  inharmonious  color 
brought  on  nervous  irritation. 

He  bad  therefore  an  exquisite  perception  of  natural 
scenery.  Tho'je  who  have  beard  bis  sermons  will  re- 
,-nember  how  often  and  delightedly  he  spoke  of  the  sun- 
sets at  Brighton :  not  indulging  in  vague  description, 
but,  with  the  artist's  power  of  seeing,  italicizing,  as  it 
were,  the  essential  and  characteristic  points  of  form  and 
color  in  the  cloud-i  and  sky.  His  wanderings  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland  were  never  forgotten.  Certain 
Bcenes,  especially,  seem  to  have  been  engraved  upon 
bis  memory.  There  is  a  vivid  description  of  one  of 
these  in  one  of  his  lectures  upon  Poetry  which  is  worth 
quoting :  — 

I  wish  I  could  describe  one  scene  wliicli  is  passing  before 
my  memory  at  this  moment,  when  I  found  myself  alone  in 
a  Kolitary  valley  in  the  Alps,  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder- 
Btorm  coining  on ;  I  wish  I  could  explain  how  every  circum- 
stance combinpd  to  produce  the  same  feeling,  and  ministered 
to  unity  of  impression :  the  slow  wild  wreathing  of  the  vapor 
round  the  peaks,  concealing  their  summita,  and  imparting 
in  semblance  their  own  motion,  till  each  dark  mountain- 
form  seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive ;  the  eagle-like 
plunge  of  the  lammergele]',  the  bearded  vulture  of  the  Alps ; 
the  rising  of  the  flock  of  choughs,  which  I  had  surprised  at 
their  feast  on  earrJon.  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs,  and  their 
wild  shrill  cries  atartling  fho  solitude  and  silence,  tCl  the 
blue  lightning  streamed  at  last,  and  the  shattering  thundera 
crashed   as  it  the   mountiiins  must  give   way.      And  then 
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came  the  feelings  which  in  their  fulnesg  mas  can  feel  but 
once  in  life:  mingled  sensations  of  awe  and  triumph,  and 
defiance  of  danger,  —  pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  pain,  hum- 
bleness, and  intense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and  stru^le 
of  the  elements  were  only  uttering  the  uni-est  of  man's 
bosom:  so  that  in  all  such  scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief. 
and  he  is  tempted  to  cry  out  esultingly,  There !  there !  All 
this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was  never  said  out  until  now. 

Here  the  accurate  delineation  of  the  outward  scene 
and  the  immediate  comtination  of  it  with  the  mental 
analogue  to  it  in  his  own  mind,  are  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius.  He  moralized  Nature,  not  wil- 
fiilly.  but  unconsciously.  Phenomena  lay  in  hi*!  brain 
as  pictures  upon  sensitive  paper,  till  thought  seized  on 
them  a?  illustrations ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  the  impression  had  been  received,  was 
the  clearness  and  conciniiity  of  the  thotjght  and  its 
illustration.  Nothing  can  be  better,  e.  g.,  than  the 
comparison  ol  the  invisible  church  existing  in  the  idea 
of  God,  and  the  visible  church  mixed  with  human  in- 
firmity and  sin,  to  the  Rhone  as  it  issues  purple  and 
clear  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  same  river  dis- 
colored after  its  junction  with  the  Arve. 

The  same  sensitiveness  regulated  the  effect  of  art 
upon  him.  He  had  no  ear  for  music ;  but,  in  certain 
states  of  feeling,  beautiful  sound- — only  as  beautiful 
sound,  not  as  scientific  music  — made  his  mind  creative, 
and  lingered  so  upon  his  eai-  that  he  could  not  sleep  at 
night.  His  love  of  paintings  and  sculpture  arose  not 
so  much  from  the  education  of  the  connoisseur,  as 
from  the  feelings  they  awakened.  He  allowed  a  pic- 
ture to  produce  its  influence  upon  him,  without,  at 
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least  at  fii-st,  an  active  exercise  of  his  own  miiid  upon 
the  picture.  His  ^ai  the  "wise  passiveness"  which 
allowed  the  spirit  of  the  work  to  have  its  owu  way 
with  him  before  ho  began  to  criticise.  Two  illustra- 
tions of  this  will  be  found  in  his  lectures  on  Poetry : 
one,  a  Madunna  at  Blenheim,  which  he  "  could  not 
gaze  upon  « ithout  being  conscious  of  a  calming  influ- 
ence '' ;  the  other,  a  print  of  a  dying  camel  in  the  des- 
eit,  anticipating  in  despair  its  doom  from  the  vultures. 
"You  cannot  look  at  the  print,"  ho  says,  "without  a 
vivid  sense  and  conception  of  despair.  You  go  through 
street  after  street  before  the  impression  ceases  to  haunt 

The  impressions  thus  received  he  retained.  He  had 
not,  on  their  reception,  "  hooked  them  to  some  useful 
end,"  and  so  destroyed  their  freshness  and  universality. 
Afterwards  they  came  in  naturally  and  freely,  as  illus- 
ti-ations  of  ideas  and  assistance  to  thought,  and,  as  was 
often  the  case,  in  different  connections  and  with  dif- 
ferent meanings.  In  art,  as  in  other  things,  he  grasped 
the  spirit  and  scorned  the  letter.  Hence  there  was  a 
freedom  of  usage  possible  to  him,  which  conld  not  he- 
long  to  the  raei-e  critic  who  had  settled  the  purport  of 
the  picture,  and  so  limited  its  meaning.  He  was  one 
of  tlie  first  to  recognize  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
early  eiforts  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  When  most  per- 
sons saw  only  the  crude,  hard  coloring,  the  ungracious 
outlines,  and  the  startHng  way  in  which  features  were 
represented,  as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  magnifying- 
glass,  he  felt  at  once  the  power  and  the  truth  in  the 
new  School  of  Art,  and  prophesied  its  future  influence 
and  excellence. 
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The  same  principle  bolongs  to  his  appreciation  of 
poetry.  He  allowed  it  to  make  its  own  impression. 
Delicacy  of  passion  and  subtlety  of  feeling  made  that 
impression  indelible.  Presenting  his  heart  in  passive- 
noss  thus  to  receive,  it  was  in  bis  power  to  gain  many 
diverse  ideas  from  the  same  portion  of  any  poem,  the 
diversity  depending  on  his  state  of  health  or  mind  at 
the  time.  The  impressions  and  ideas  thus  received  he 
then  assumed  lordship  over,  and  used  them  as  it  pleased 
bim.  He  brought  intellect  to  bear  upon  them,  ane 
became  the  student  and  the  critic.  Thus  he  relates 
in  his  letters,  that  late  one  night  he  was  reading  the 
murder-scene  in  "  Macbeth "  ;  and  it  arose  so  vividly 
before  his  imagination,  that  he  went  up  stairs  to  bed 
with  almost  the  very  dread  which  Macbeth  had  in  bia 
own  heart,  and  was  obliged  to  go  back  again,  to  prove 
to  himself  that  ho  was  not  a  child  afraid  of  its  own 
shadow.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  out  of  such  a  strong 
realization  as  this,  was  born  the  power  which  produced 
his  critical  explanation  of  that  very  scene  in  his  lecture 
upon  Poetry.  He  had  been  himself  Macbeth.  When 
he  divided  himself  from  that  experience,  he  looked  back 
to  it,  and  argued  upon  it. 

Hence  it  was  also  a  unique  pleasure  to  hear  bim  read 
poetry.  "  No  one,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  ever  in- 
terpreted more  musically  the  rhythm,  or  with  more 
appreciation  the  beauties,  of  a  poet."  But  he  seldom 
read  aloiid ;  he  required  to  feel  that  those  who  5istene6 
listened  with  the  heart. 

In  the  same  way  as  he  felt  Art,  he  felt  the  thoughts 
of  books  and  men,  with  an  acuteness  propOetic  of  brain- 
disease.      The  pleasure  he  received  on  hearing  of  •» 
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noble  act  "was  so  keen,  that  it  boi-dered  upon  pain. 
Men  still  recall  the  deep,  almost  stem,  enthusiasm  of 
joy  with  which  he  spfvke  of  the  great  obedience  of  the 
soldiers  ^\  ho  died  in  the  "wreck  of  the  "  Birkenhead  "  ; 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  when  he  described  the  cry  of 
the  Hunffarian  nobler,  "  Let  us  die  for  our  king,  Maria 
Theresa  1 "  The  indignation,  on  the  other  hand,  vfith 
which  ho  heard  of  a  base  act  was  so  intense  that  it 
rendered  him  sleepless.  His  ivrath  was  terrible,  and  it 
did  not  eiaporate  in  words.  But  it  was  Christ-like  in- 
dignation. With  those  who  were  weak,  crushed  with 
remorse,  fallen,  his  compassion,  long-suffering,  and  ten- 
derness were  as  beautiful  as  they  were  unfailing.  But 
felsehood,  hypocrisy,  the  sin  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  stirred  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being.  "  I 
have  seen  him,"  writes  one  of  Iiis  friends,  "grind  his 
t«eth  and  clench  his  fist  when  passing  a  man  who,  he 
knew,  was  bent  on  destroying  an  innocent  girl."  "  My 
blood,"  he  writes  himself,  alter  a  conversation  on  the 
wrongs  of  women,  "  was  running  liquid  fire," 

From  all  this  arose  his  eloquence  and  its  power. 
His  mind  was  crowded  with  imaoes  which  he  had  re- 
ceived and  arranged  in  an  harmonious  order.  With 
these  he  lit  up  the  subjects  of  his  speech,  flashing  upon 
abstruse  points  the  ray  of  an  illustration,  and  that  with 
a  fulness  of  apt  words,  and  with,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reticence,  which  did  not  swamp  the  point  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

He  had  also  an  extraordinary  power  of  expression 
and  arrangement.  This  belonged  to  him  partly  from 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  ear  tu  rhythm,  —  for,  like  many 
who  have  no  ear  for  music,  he  was  acutely  c 
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of  the  melody  of  ordered  words,  —  and  partly  from  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  imagination  and  of  his  intellect :  the 
imagination  unsatisfied,  unless  it  had  grasped  the  heart 
of  the  thought ;  the  intellect  unsatisfied,  unless  it  had 
cut,  polished,  and  placed  in  the  finest  setting,  the  dia- 
mond of  the  thought.  To  such  a  degree  is  this  true, 
that  even  where  tiie  form  of  a  sentence  seems  to  be 
faulty,  its  force  is  often  lo'-t  if  the  words  he  transposed. 
"  I  cared  almost  as  much  for  the  form"  writes  one, 
"  as  for  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  and  ofien  asked 
him,  '  You  said  so  and  so ;  tell  me  how  you  put  it  ? 
This  he  could  not  endure.' " 

So  entirely  was  his  heart  in  his  words,  that,  in  public 
speaking  especially,  he  lost  sight  of  everything  hut  his 
subject.  His  self-consciousness  vanished.  He  did  not 
choose  his  wdds  oi  thmk  about  his  thoughts.  He 
not  only  possessed,  but  was  possessed  by,  his  idea  ;  and 
when  all  was  o\  ei  and  the  reaction  caine,  he  had  for- 
gotten, like  a  dream,  words,  illustrations,  almost  every- 
thing. It  was  alwiys  as  great  a  mental  exertion  to 
recall  as  to  think  out  a  sermon ;  and  he  was  frequently 
unable,  if  he  waited  till  Monday,  to  write  out  the  notes 
of  wliat  he  had  delivered  on  Sunday,  unless  it  had  been 
partially  written  beforehand.  After  some  of  his  most 
earnest  and  passionate  utterances,  he  has  said  to  a 
friend,  "  Have  I  made  a  fool  of  myself?  " 

But  though  he  was  carried  away  by  his  subject,  he 
was  sufficiently  lord  over  his  own  excitement  to  prevent 
any  loud  or  unseemly  demonstration  of  it :  he  never 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  what  is  called  pulpit 
modesty.  If  the  most  conquering  eloquence  for  the 
English   people   be  that   of  the  man  who  is  all  but 
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mastered  by  his  excitement,  but  who,  at  the  very  point 
of  being  mastered,  masters  himself — apparently  coo!, 
while  he  ia  at  a  white  heat — so  as  to  make  the  au- 
dience glow  with  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  respect 
the  self-possessed  power  of  the  orator,  —  the  man  being 
always  felt  as  greater  than  the  man's  feelings,  —  if  that 
be  the  eloquence  which  most  tells  upon  the  English 
nation,  he  had  that  eloquence.  He  spoke  under  tre- 
mendous excitement,  but  it  was  excitement  reined  in 
by  will.  He  held  in  his  hand,  when  he  began  his  ser- 
mon, a  small  slip  of  paper,  with  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
He  referred  to  it  now  and  then  ;  but  before  ten  minutes 
had  gone  by,  it  was  crushed  to  uselessness  in  his  grasp ; 
for  he  knit  bis  fingers  together  over  it,  as  he  knit  his 
words  over  bis  thought.  His  gesture  was  subdued: 
sometimes  a  slow  motion  of  his  band  upwards  ;  some- 
times, bending  forward,  his  hand  drooping  over  the  pul- 
pit; sometimes,  erecting  himself  to  his  full  height  with 
a  sudden  motion,  as  if  upmsed  by  the  power  of  the 
thought,  he  spoke.  His  voice  —  a  musical,  low,  clear, 
penetrative  voice  —  seldom  rose ;  and  when  it  did,  it 
was  in  a  deep  volume  of  sound,  which  was  not  loud, 
but  toned  like  a  great  bell.  It  thrilled,  also,  but  that 
was  not  so  much  from  feeling  as  from  the  repression  of 
feehng.  Towards  the  end  of  his  ministry  he  was  wont 
to  stand  almost  motionlessly  erect  in  the  pulpit,  with 
his  bands  loosely  lying  by  his  sides  or  grasping  his 
gown  ;  his  pale,  tJiin  face,  and  tall,  emaciated  form, 
seeming,  as  he  spoke,  to  be  glowing  as  alabaster  glcws 
when  lit  up  by  an  inward  fire.  And,  indeed,  brain  and 
heart  were  on  fire.  He  was  being  self-consumed. 
Every  sermon  in  those  latter  days  burnt  up  a  portion 
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of  his  vital  power.     Weakness  of  body  made  liim  more 
excitable,  and  every  excitement  made  him  weaker. 

But  his  eloquence  was  not  only  the  eloquence  of  apt 
expression,  of  apt  illustration,  and  of  excited  feeling : 
it  was  also  the  eloquence  of  thought.  He  united,  in  a 
rare  combination,  imaginative  with  dialectic  power. 
He  felt  a  truth  before  he  proved  it ;  but  when  once  it 
had  been  felt,  then  his  logical  power  came  into  play. 
He  disentangled  it  from  the  crowd  of  images  and 
thoughts  which  clustered  round  it.  He  exercised  a 
serene  choice  over  this  crowd,  and  rejected  what  was 
superabundant.  There  was  no  confusion  in  his  mind. 
Step  by  step  be  led  his  hearere  from  point  to  point, 
till,  at  last,  ho  placed  them  on  the  summit,  whence 
they  could  see  all  the  landscape  of  his  subject  in  har- 
moni*)us  and  connected  order.  He  hated  an  isolated 
thought.  He  was  not  happy  till  he  had  ranged  it 
under  a  principle.  Once  there,  it  was  found  to  be 
linked  to  a,  thousand  others.  Hence  arose  his  affluence 
of  ideas ;  his  ability  for  seizing  remote  analogies ;  his 
wide  grasp  and  his  lucid  arrangement  of  his  subject ; 
his  power  of  making  it,  if  abstruse,  clear ;  if  common, 
great ;  if  great,  not  too  great  for  human  nature's  daily 
food.  For  he  was  not  only  a  thinker,  but  the  thinker 
for  Man.  All  thought  he  directed  to  human  ends. 
Far  above  his  keenness  of  sympathy  for  the  true  and 
beautiful  was  his  sympathy  for  the  true  and  beautifiil 
in  union  with  living  heart's.  He  strove  always  fer- 
vently to  make  tlie  ideal  real  by  connecting  it  with 
humanity. 

In  connection  with  this  power  of  eloquence  was  his 
recoil  from  its  results.     When  he  fancied  that  he-  was 
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expected  to  sliine,  he  "would  relapse  into  the  most  icy 
reserve.  He  seldom  talked  much  in  general  society. 
He  never  seemed  to  have  any  feeling  of  superiority. 

Unless  elicited  (writes  a  friend), — and  that  ivaa  done  with 
dif6.cu!ty,  —  no  one  could  have  guessed  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  which  lay  beneath  that  playful  and  quiet 
exterior,  but  nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  and  magical 
than  the  flow  of  ideas  when  they  did  come.  He  would  go 
on  uninterruptedly  for  hours.  Yet  he  was  ever  eager  to 
learn,  listened  to  otters  deferentially,  and  spoke,  even  when 
most  excited,  with  extreme  modesty. 

Every  mental  nerve,  so  to  speak,  of  his  delicate  na- 
ture quivered  with  pain  at  being  made  the  common-talk 
and  the  wonder  of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  If  he 
hated  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  popular  preacher.  He  abhorred  the 
very  name,  as  something  which  brought  with  it  contam- 
ination. A  chivalrous  gentleman,  he  shrank  from  the 
parade  of  show,  the  vulgarizing  of  his  name,  the  obtru- 
sion of  his  merits  upon  the  public.  Moreover,  be  felt 
that  he  was  more  than  a  fine  speaker ;  and  yet,  most 
unfortunately,  he  convinced  himself  that  his  hearers 
only  saw  in  him  a  beautiful  talker,  and  not  a  teacher. 
Much  of  the  indignant  scorn  and  pride  which  rushed 
out  sometimes  in  his  words,  when  be  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon opinions  and  rules  of  the  world,  may  have  taken 
their  keenness  from  this  conviction. 

Not  very  long  after  he  came  to  Brighton,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial.  A 
book,  elaborately  bound,  was  placed  to  receive  names 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  Library,  Mr.  Robertson 
was  indignant.     One  day  the  book  mysteriously  disap- 
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peared.  It  was  never  known,  but  shrewdly  suspected, 
that  he  had  himself  carried  oflF  the  obnoxious  volume, 
and  committed  it  in  triumph  to  the  flames.  There  are 
praises  which  are  insults,  which  cannot  be  received 
without  the  receiver  feeling  self-eontempt.  He  could 
not  understand  what  ho  had  done  to  deserve  this  tor- 
ture. Such  applause  galled  him,  and  stung  him  into 
galling  words.  He  spoke  of  being  made  a  stump- 
orator,  of  the  infinite  degradation  inflicted  on  him  by 
popular  opinion,  of  the  se!f-«com  which  it  engendered, 
He  wrote  of  it,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  at 
Brighton,  in  words  as  strong  as  those  which  follow, 
which  date  from  its  close :  — 

If  you  knew  how  sick  at  heart  I  am  with  the  whole  work 
of  parle-meiit,  talkee,  palaver,  or  whatever  else  it  is  called; 
how  lightly  I  hold  the  "gift  of  the  gah";  how  grand  and 
divine  the  realm  of  silence  appears  to  me  in  comparisoii ; 
how  humiliated  and  degraded,  to  the  dust  I  have  felt,  in  per- 
ceiving myself  quietly  taken  by  gods  and  men  for  the  popu- 
lar preacher  of  a  faahionahle  watering-place ;  how  slight  the 
power  seeraa  to  me  to  be  given  by  it  of  winning  souls ;  aiid 
how  sternly  I  have  kept  my  tongue  from  saying  a  syllable 
or  a  sentence,  in  pulpit  or  on  platform,  because  it  would  be 
popular  I  .... 

There  was  something  morbid  in  this.  He  was  so 
wrong  by  the  false  admiration  which  was  given  him, 
that  he  could  not  fool  the  true  reverence  of  those  who 
formed  the  body  of  his  congregation.  Indeed,  there 
was  an  element  of  morbidness  in  all  the  developments 
of  his  sensitiveness.  But  it  was  a  morbidness  which 
had  not  grown  upon  him  fi'om  without  like  a  fungus  on 
a  tree,  but  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  coD- 
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BtitutioQ  and  temperament.  It  was  bom  with  him. 
He  never  could  have  been  entirely  free  from  it,  unlesa 
he  had  been  a  soldier  in  constant  warftire.  It  was  in- 
creased by  physical  disease,  till  it  threatened  to  become 
a  tyrannous  power.  But  here,  where  his  greatest 
weakness  lay,  appeared  his  greatest  strength.  If  he 
could  not  exactly  say,  "  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I 
glory  in  mine  infirmity,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me,"  yet  those  who  hare  closely  known  his 
character  can  say  for  him  that  he  turned  his  necessity 
to  glorious  giun.  He  transmuted  the  dross  of  liis  nature 
into  gold  by  the  alchemy  of  Chi-istian  effort.  "He  was 
the  most  inflexible  person,"  says  an  intimate  friend, 
"with  all  his  almost  morbid  delicacy  of  feeling,  —  an 
iron  will,  impossible  to  move  when  it  was  fixed  by  prin- 
ciple."    Another  writes,  — 

His  sharpest  griefs  never  got  the  better  of  his  power  of 
concentrating  himself  in  thought  or  in  action.  He  could 
put  them  aside,  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  Some  of  his  finest 
Bermons  were  thought  out  when  distress  of  mind,  it  might 
be  supposed,  only  gave  him  leace  to  feel.  Some  of  his  hard- 
eat  work  in  the  world  was  done  when  his  spirit  was  most 
keenly  wounded. 

He  possessed  a  clear  view  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  by  his  sensitiveness  and  impressibility. 
He  might  have  been  wrecked  on  the  same  rock  as 
Coleridge,  But  his  resolution  was  early  taken;  he 
would  be,  by  God's  help,  a  man  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ  Jesus.  He  labored  from  his  earliest  years  to 
conquer  the  perilous  tendencies  of  his  nature.  They 
arose  sometimes  from  the  excessive  nervous  irritation 
which  the  iierce  excitement  of  mental  exertion  pro- 
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duced.  He  met  them  then  by  severe  physical  exercise. 
Into  this,  when  it  was  possible  for  him,  —  and  that  was 
but  seldom, — ho  entered  with  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  did  everything.  He  had  a  lithe  form  ;  bis  step  was 
quick,  his  carriage  soldier-Hke,  and  it  was  refreshing  to 
meet  him  as  he  walked,  his  motion  breathed  so  of  ac- 
tivity. It  was  almost  amusing  to  go  with  him  when  he 
went  ont  shooting  over  a  moor.  He  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work.  He  would  walk  for  hours  after  a 
single  bird,  and  reluctantly  leave  off  the  pursuit  of  this 
coy  grouse  when  night  began  to  fell.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  in  a  barrel  sunk  in  the  border  of  a  marsh,  wiut- 
ing  for  wild-duck.  His  excitement  kept  him  from  feel- 
ing weariness,  ennui,  or  discomfort.  These  hours  of 
delight  he  obtained  about  once  a  year,  and,  in  the 
earher  years  of  his  ministiy  at  Brighton,  they  refreshed 
him.  But  towards  the  end,  when  he  had  lost  nervous 
force,  the  severity  of  tlie  exercise  which  he  sometimes 
took  was  a  mistake.  He  reduced  irritation  by  it,  but 
he  robbed  himself  of  strength  when  he  had  none  to 
spare. 

But  when  the  dangers  to  which  his  character  was 
liable  arose  from  mental  or  spiritual  causes,  he  met 
them  differently.  When  he  was  tortured  by  the  noise 
of  slander  which  surrounded  him,  and  by  the  petty 
party  opposition  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  healing  influence  of  poetry,  or  took  refuge 
in  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  dignity  and  calm- 
ness of  the  laws  of  that  science  forgot  for  a  time  the 
pain  he  suffered.  He  did  not  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  of  endeavormg  to  eradicate  his  natural  qualities 
because  they  seemed  to  tend  to  evil :  he  rather  tried  to 
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restrain,  balance,  and  exalt  them  by  a  higher  motive. 
He  fought  with  evil,  he  ssud,  as  Perseus  fought  with  the 
sea-monster,  —  from  above.  His  rule  of  life  was  not 
"  Crush  what  is  natural,"  but  "  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  Far  above  all 
other  motives  was  his  love  to  Christ.  That  was  the 
root  of  his  life,  and  the  life  of  all  his  effort.  It  was  a 
conscious,  personal,  realized  devotion.  It  was  too  hal- 
lowed a  feeling  for  him  to  speak  much  of.  It  colored 
and  pervaded  every  thought;  was  an  unceasing  pres- 
ence with  him ;  lay  at  the  foundation  of  every  en- 
deavor, and  was  brought  to  bear  on  every  action  in  life, 
on  every  book  he  read,  and  almost  on  every  word  be 
spoke. 

Temptations  and  doubts  he  strove  to  solve  by  work- 
ing among  the  poor.  The  indulging  in  mere  aspira^ 
tions  be  would  not  permit  himself;  he  freed  his  ideal 
world  from  its  atmosphere  of  sloth  and  vague  cloud- 
land,  by  putting,  as  fur  as  he  could,  his  aspirations  into 
action.  No  work  was  too  small  for  him.  He  did  not 
despise  the  dullest  intellect ;  and  was  fair,  patient,  and 
gentle  in  argument,  even  with  the  intolei-ant.  He 
listened  to  a  child  with  interest  and  consideration. 
Somehow,  be  reached  the  most  dense  in  a  Sunday- 
school  class.  He  led  the  children  to  elaborate  for 
themselves  the  thought  he  wished  to  give  them,  and  to 
make  it  their  own.  No  pains  or  patience  were  spared 
in  doing  this.  It  was  strange  to  see  so  fiery  a  nature 
ihudging  on  so  meekly,  and  gentiy,  and  perse veringly, 
content  to  toil  at  striking  sparks  out  of  apparently  hope- 
less clay.  But  untiring  earnestness  and  unflinching 
resolution  in  duty  made  him_  do  all  things  as  in  God's 
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The  pleasure  of  using  fine  ■words  atout  religious  feel- 
ings, and  loud-sounding  phrases  about  social  wrongs,  he 
despised  with  a  true  man's  scorn.  He  spoke  much  of 
Courtesy ;  and  a  friend  iias  said  of  him,  "  that  his  bear- 
ing towards  inferiors  was  marked  by  the  most  pohshed 
delicacy ;  that  his  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  ser- 
vants waa  so  great,  that  they  adored  him.  He  spoke 
much  of  Truth,  aud  he  was  crowned  with  its  crown, — 
the  crown  of  thorns.  He  spoke  much  about  Self-sacri- 
fice, and  he  gave  up  his  own  pleasures  and  pursuits  t<? 
almost  any  one.  He  grudged  a  sixpence  spent  on  per- 
sona] gratification,  and  retrenched  in  what  was  even 
needful,  that  he  might  give  to  the  necessities  of  otliers, 
and  —  he  died  at  his  post  with  bis  armor  on  to  the  last. 
He  spoke  much  about  the  wrongs  of  woman ;  and  it  is 
very  touching  to  know  that  during  the  last  year  of  bis 
life  he  frequently  went  forth  at  night,  and  endeavored 
to  redeem  the  fallen  women  of  Brighton.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  he  waged  the  battle  against  himself. 
It  was  a  stem  and  a  concealed  contest.  His  suffering 
was  great;  but  ho  kept  it  to  himself.  Only  to  one 
friend  he  compares  himself  to  the  Spartan  boy  who  held 
hLs  cloak  around  him  while  the  fox  was  gnawing  at  liis 
entrails.  The  physical  pain  he  endured  during  the 
last  six  months  of  his  life  was  excruciating.  And  yet, 
through  all  this,  nothing  is  finer  tlian  this  quiet  devotion 
to  all  small  duties,  his  steadfest  mastery  over  himself,  his 
unwavering  adherence  to  a  course  of  teaching  which 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  and  slander  which,  how- 
ever his  reason  might  despise  them,  stung  his  heart  to 
the  last. 

But  he   could  not  always  restrain    himself.     Some- 
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times,  wben  he  was  sore  of  sympathy,  his  passion  broke 
forth  in  a  redmidance  of  son-owful  words ;  or  his  views 
of  life,  when  physical  exhaustion  had  made  him  leas 
master  over  dark  thoughts,  were  poured  out  in  the  re- 
lief of  almost  wild  expression.  It  is  these  passages  in 
his  letters  which  his  friends  have  hesitated  to  give  to 
the  pubhc.  But  without  them,  I  repeat,  any  view  of 
his  character  would  be  incomplete.  Its  strength  could 
not  be  understood  unless  through  what  men  may  call 
ifc3  weakness.  Moreover,  in  these  states  of  excitement, 
—  which  were  partly  natural  and  partly  unnatural, 
partly  true  and  partly  untrue,  —  some  of  his  finest 
thoughts  and  most  delicate  analyses  of  feeling,  and 
some  of  his  most  startling  eloquence,  were  produced. 
Pain  made  him  creative :  it  was  when  his  heart's  blood 
was  being  drawn  that  the  heart  of  his  genius  was  re 
vealed, 

The  letters  which  are  inserted  after  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  were  written  in  1849  and  1850.  It 
must  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  by  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son and  his  feelings,  who  wishes  to  separate  the  appar- 
ent unmanliness  of  some  of  his  expressions  from  the 
manliness  of  his  life,  —  first,  that  in  these  years  ill 
health  of  a  serious  character  began  to  throw  its  sombre 
shade  over  life,  and  extreme  nervous  irritability  and 
pain  to  follow  every  intellectual  exertion ;  secondly, 
that  in  these  years,  also,  he  recognized  clearly,  with  a 
sorrow  proportioned  to  his  passionate  desire  for  sympa- 
thy, the  loneliness  to  which  his  teacliing  doomed  him, 
and  the  systematic  opposition  wliich  he  prophesied,  only 
too  truly,  would  increase  year  by  year  in  virulence. 
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One  other  causp  there  is  for  t!ie  gloomy  hue  of  some 
of  his  letters :  it  is,  that  few  men  have  ever  felt  more 
deeply  than  he  ■with  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  Brought 
much  into  contact  witli  grief,  and  pain,  and  guiit, — 
realizing  by  the  force  of  his  imagination  the  sufferings 
of  the  battle-field,  and  tlie  cry  of  thousands,  homeless, 
miserable,  and  done  to  death  by  the  seliisliness  of  men, 
-  appalled  by  the  sin  and  crime  which  he  saw  every- 
where and  in  their  true  light,  —  he  was  often  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  the  thought  of  the  guilt  and  suffering 
of  Humanity.  He  felt  them  personally,  acutely,  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  It  was  no  fictitious  pain,  no 
ideal  grief;  he  could  not  put  it  aside.  And,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  terrible  contradiction  which  all  this 
son'ow,  pain,  and  sin  seemed  to  give  to  the  truth  that 
the  Ruler  of  this  world  is  Love,  pressed  upon  him  with 
a  force  which  fiercely  demanded  a  solution.  Abraham's 
awiul  question,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?"  rang  in  his  ears,  and  again  and  again  was 
the  expression  of  his  inmost  thought.  He  felt  that  life 
was  not  worth  living,  unless  he  could  find  the  answer 
to  that  question.  In  proportion  to  the  strange  depth 
of  his  power  of  sufFeiing  with  men,  and  to  the  almost 
preternatural  keenness  with  which  he  felt  the  mystery 
of  the  great  problem  of  the  universe,  was  the  slowness 
with  which  he  found  the  answer.  But  he  did  find  it, 
as  tlie  reader  of  his  letters  will  see,  —  and  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  Once  found,  he  acquiesced  in  its  teaching, 
quietly  and  faithfully.  .  All  questioning,  all  doubt  lefl 
him  as  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  career.  He 
could  look  beyond  the  scene  in  which  Humaiiity  suf- 
fers, to  the  larger  stage  where  Suffering  has  its  result 
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in  Perfection,  and  bow  humbly  before  tlio  wisdom  oi 
the  infinite  Charity.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inward 
pain  he  suffered,  both  from  the  doubt  and  that  which 
suggested  it,  continually  emerges  in  his  writings,  and 
colors  his  views  of  fife. 


LETTERS   AND   EXTRACTS. 
XXIX. 

JIy  DrAE The  trin4it  on  I  sent  you  of  Fichte  is 

not  tl  e  Ifit  It  was  red  onel  i  f  ulu  e  so  if  yfu  hke  to 
waat  till  Ite  new  one  comes  which  i  il!  lie  to  morrow  you 
ain  or  if  jou  prefer  tl  at  and  then  comp^  e  it  with  the 
other,  jeihajs  that  may  be  better  as  it  la  only  by  degtees 
and  with  some  to  1  that  any  one  gets  at  Fichte  s  me^  i  g 
I  h'tve  begiiQ  to  day  i  worl  of  his  which  I  h'»J  neve  read 
before  wnh  wonder  anl  delight,  —  partly  because  it  mist 
perfoice  elevate  and  partlj  because  it  is  but  the  seientilic 
exposition  of  views  to  which  giaduilly  and  mia  lentifically 
I  have  worked  my  own  way  in  which  I  miy  hencefirth 
progress  but  go  biLk  never  Th  fir^t  chapici  smgoliily 
resembles  e\  en  m  e\]  ri,'*Bion  the  i  e  *  s  of  last  Sunday  s 
Boimoi  — Gol  hn  g  a[[  ehended  by  thouo-bt.  and  in  no 
othei  way  appioachable  by  us.  Yet  it  is  S(,j,rLely  sm^jUlor, 
for  Plato,  or  tiie  little  I  read  of  Plato,  gave  me  an  impulse 
which  can  never  end  fhrougli  eternity,  and  Fichte'a  view 
is  scientific  Platonism. 

My  whole  being,  love  and  thought,  must  form  themselvea 
round  this,  and  after  the  spirit  of  the  supersensuous,  or  else 
never  exist  at  all.  O  that  I  could  grasp  the  sublime 
truths  which  have  floated  before  my  sou!  as  the  solutioa  of 
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life's  mysferj  for  jeara,  and  whidi  to  the  mans  of  miiuls  are 
but  the  world  of  shadows,  —  to  me  tb'o  only  realities  I  .... 
I  am  compelled  fo  penetrate  into  a  region  that  is  invisible, 
and  there,  somehow,  in  the  eternal  and  the  uualterable,  which 
ia  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  which  is  penaliable, 
—  transient  emotions,  vexatious  circumstances,  —  I  seem  lo 

find  a  home But  this  is  an  unsatisfactory,  and,  what  is 

worse,  an  unproductive  state.  It  may  be  grand  (o  expatiate 
in  a  world  of  feeling  and  luneliness  info  which  human 
voices  do  not  penetrate.  But  we  have  a  work  to  do  on  this 
eartlk :  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  that  work  is  done  best  by 
those  minds  which  are  definite,  deal  in  formulas,  and  are 
not  haunted  by  the  sick  dream  of  the  unfound  beauty,  and 
pervaded  by  a  conviction  of  the  unreality  of  everything  ex- 
cept thought  and  the  invisible. 

From  within  we  must  fetch  our  strength  ;  for  dependence 
upon  aught  external  to  our  own  souls  leaves  us  strengthless, 

when  its  presence  is  removed  or  delayed Our  best 

blessedness  can  only  be  ^hakea  to  the  centre  by  ourselves. 
Life  is  what  we  make  it  And  there  are  delicately-organized 
minds  in  which  a  mental  eiror,  —  a  fault  in  the  tone  of 
thinking,  —  I'an  produce  more  misery  than  crime  can  in 
coarser  minds. 

XXX. 

Mt  dear  Feibnd,  —  I  do  most  earnestly  rejoice  that 
people  have  felt  an  improvement  and  a  softened  purified 
tone  in  my  ministry. 

I  will  endeavor  to  develop  the  Catechism  into  the  sense 
in  which  I  am  at  present  content  to  accept  its  very  words. 
"He  bore  my  sins,"  for  instance,  I  am  willing  to  say,  and  in 
dsep  humiliation,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  many  mean ;  though 
I  doubt  not,  because  deep  and  because  connected  witb  the 
great  principle  which  awfully  pervades  the  universe,  there- 
fore, for  that  very  reason,  counted  a  heterodox  sen^e. 
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It  is  often  aaid,  "  My  sins  nailed  Hi  n  to  the  Tree."  There 
IS  a  sei  Bf  in  which,  this  contain*  a  deep  and  extensive  truth, 
—  another  m  which  it  is  merely  the  Stat  nent  of  an  ah- 
suiditj 

The  cr&is  of  thi,  e  nfl  ct  ij(,tw(.en  the  kingdome  of  Good 
and  Eiil  took  place  in  the  death  oi  Christ:  the  highest 
manifestation  of  Good  in  Him  —  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Evil  m  the  per-soiia  of  tho  e  who  saw  (he  Divinest  Ex- 
cellence, \ad  Lilkd  it  hataiiic  Eiil  To  call  esil  good,  and 
good  evil — to  (-dl  Dnme  Good  Satanic  Wickedness, — ■ 
there  IS  no  stalt,  lowei  thin  thi-f  It  i  the  rottenneee  of 
the  core  ol  the  heut  it  la  the  unpaidonihle  because  irre- 
co^eitUe    in 

"With  this  evil  in  its  hi^heat  development  tlie  Son  of  Man 
cimp  into  collision  He  died  unto  Sin  The  Prince  of  (his 
World  came  and  found  nothing  congenial  in  Him.  He  was 
his  victim,  not  his  suhject. 

So  far  as  I  helong  to  that  kingdom  or  fight  in  that  warfare, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  the  Saviour  died  by  my  sin.  Every 
time  I  hate  a  good  man  for  his  meekness  or  his  goodness,  — . 
find  bal  motives  to  account  for  the  eicellcnce  of  tho&e  nho 
dificr  fiom  me  — judge  sins  of  weikne  s  more  seicrely 
than  sins  of  wickeJiie  »,  —  '■hut  Goi  out  ot  my  soul  to  sub 
Btitute  some  he  of  my  oun  cr  of  souety,- — ^I  am  a  shirpr 
in  the  spint  to  which  He  fell  a  ■virtim  He  baie  mj  puis 
m  His  body  on  the  Tree 

Similirlj,  He  Himself  ^,ays  of  Ihe prophets,  —  "The  blood 
of  all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed  trom  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  shall  be  required  of  this  generation."  Why? 
"  Because  they  bare  witness  that  they  allowed  the  deeds 
of  their  fathers."  In  their  day  they  did  the  same  thing  in 
spirit  which  their  fathers  did  in  theirs.  So,  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Stephen  saw  the  same  brood  of  vipers  which  had  stung 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  So,  too,  the  indulger  of  hatred  is 
guilty  of  murder,  and  takes  his  place  with  murderers. 
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But  to  Bay  that  He  bore  my  sins  in  this  sense,  —  that  He 
was  haunted  by  an  evil  conscience  and  its  horrors  for  this 
lie  of  mine,  and  that  cruel  word,  &c.,  is  to  make  a  statement 
of  which  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is  false ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely unmeaning,  as  well  as  destructive  of  all  real  concep- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  sin.  No  effort  can  get  any  conception 
of  what  is  meant  by  conscience  of  another's  sin.  It  repre- 
sents Him  as  suffering  under  a  delusion,  and  makes  the 
whole  agony  base  itself  upon  a  figment,  as  unreal  as  a  re- 
covery at  law  under  the  norns  de  guerre  of  "  Doe  and  Roe," 
invented  by  those  who  had  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
monkish  chicanery  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  subtleties  as  in- 
genious as  their  owa.  Quite  rightly  do  the  advocates  of  this 
"  Eedemptioa  by  a  figment  of  Law "  call  this  system  of 
justijicalion  a  "  forensic  proceeding." 

XXXI. 

Enclosed  you  «ill  find  one  nf  tho-^e  lettcis  which  provoke 
me,  though  meant  in  kindness.  Is  it  pride  which  makes  such 
things  offensive,  since  annoyance  implies  conscious  superi- 
ority to  the  praiser,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the  apparent 
humility  which  disclaims  power?  I  think  not.  Two  gen- 
llnmen  come  into  my  chapel,  —  one  unceilain  of  ray  ortho- 
doxy, the  other  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  belief  of  it: 
both  go  away  satisfied  that  all  is  nght,  and  magnanimousiy 
condescend  to  intimate  approval,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  all  is  harmless,  old,  regular,  dull.  Whereat  I  have 
no  right  to  take  offence ;  but  the  assumption  of  a  right  to 
ajiprove  is  a  little  galling,  because  it  implies  the  idea  of 
being  in  possession  of  a  measure  by  which  the  approver  is 
entitled  to  try,  and,  if  necestary,  blame.  To  award  appro- 
bation, is  to  retain  the  power  and  right  of  awarding  rebuke. 
From  an  indisputable  superior  that  can  be  borne,  from  a 
friend  it  is  delightful,  for  then  it  is  only  the  an=«er  of  a 
Becond  and   a   purlUcd   consLienee.     Ko   one  is   in^-ulttd   by 
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what  Ub  own  conscience,  the  most  sacred  part  of  himself, 
affirms.  But  when  it  comes  from  a  stranger  who  haa  no 
claim  to  fi'iendship,  and  has  no  right  at  least  to  assume  snpe- 
riority,  it  seems  to  me  very  like  the  comments  of  a  master 
on  a  schoolboy's  exercise,  which  he  cert^nly  woald  have 
scored  if  it  had  had  faults,  and  perhaps  even  ^ven  him  an 
imposition.  I  disclaim  the  power  of  niaety-niue  out  of  every 
hundred  who  hear  me  fo  even  judge  of  what  I  say ;  and  that, 
not  because  I  think  mytelf  superior  lo  them,  and  am  there- 
fore proud,  but  because  I  live  m  a  realm  of  thought  which 
is  not  theirs,  and  they  do  not  know  the  existence  of  the 
problems  which  I  cannot  sohe,  nor  can  they  guess  the  diffi- 
culties. In  entering  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Bermudas, 
the  pilot  stands  not  at  (he  helm,  but  at  the  bows,  looking 
down  nito  the  deep  water,  clear  as  crystal,  to  see  the  coral 
reef  above  which,  or  rather  through  which,  he  is  threading 
his  dangerous  way.  Sometimes  there  is  scarcely  twice  the 
ship's  own  breadth  between  point  and  point;  yet  between 
those  he  must  go,  cannot  pause,  and  ten  feet  divergence  on 
either  aide  would  be  shipwreclt.  He  may  do  his  work  very 
awkwardly,  and  even  be  conscious  of  great  miatakes;  but 
with  the  mosl  peifrct  hmnihty  he  may  utteily  disclaim  the 
power  of  any  one  standmg  on  the  shore  lo  judge  his  seaman- 
ship, who  \i  looking  along  a  smooth  level  surface,  instead 
of  looking  down  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  (hat  lie  beneath  the 
surface.  No  wonder  that  bis  tacks,  and  turns,  and  zigzag 
eccentricities  of  course  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  "  I  would 
have  steered  direct  to  that  point."  "Tea,  my  good  friend, 
but  did  you  see  the  rock?  and  if  not,  what  can  you  know 
about  the  matter?  Come  up  bcie,  and  then  give  me  an 
opinion  if  jou  can."  Now,  the  pilot  who  is  op  there,  is  not 
a  wi«er  man  than  the  other,  but  he  haa  got  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  from  that  point  he  defies  all  human  judgment, 
wifi7  you  go  and  sit  beside  him. 
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XXXII. 

You  ask  for  ao  explanation  of  Tennyson's  expression, — 

When  I  felt  ths  daya  before  ma. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  tliose  of  wliich  jou  cannot  distil  the 
quintessence  without  crushing  the  flower.  The  work  of  anal- 
ysis in  the  laboratory  ia  always  a  coarse  one.  Eartiiern  cru- 
cibles and  hammers,  and  cold  furnaces  and  blowpipes,  no 
doubt,  scientifically  resolve  all  things  into  Iheir  elements,  but 
the  graceful  forms  of  things  disappear  iu  the  midst  of  the 
rude  apparatus.     However,  I  will  try. 

Our  connection  with  the  future  may  be  a  dead  or  a  living 
one.  Freshness  of  anticipation  and  hope  make  it  living.  Ee- 
peated  disappointment  or  satiety  dull  that  feeliog,  and,  as  it 
were,  benumb  the  sense  by  which  we  vividly  felt  lie  connec- 
tion thrill  our  being.  A  wire  of  melal  connects  you  with  the 
electrical  machine,  and  every  spark  travels  to  your  frame. 
A  rod  of  glass  connects  you,  too,  but  not  electrically,  being  a 
non-conductor.  You  do  not  feel  the  innate  real  force,  the 
spiritual  life  which  ia  in  the  machinery  before  you.  It  is  only 
machinery.  Or,  again,  did  you  never  ia  fishing  feel  the  Kfe 
that  is  throbbing  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  when  a  fresh 
imlired  fish  is  running  out  all  the  tackle?  Did  you  never 
observe  Low  all  this  changes  into  a  dnll,  dead  diag  when 
either  the  animal  is  worn  out,  or  a  piece  of  lifeless  sea-weed 
has  got  entangled  on  your  hook,  and  draws  it  perpendicu- 
larly, heavHy  downwards?  Magnify  that, — fancy  the  vig- 
orous pull  of  a  whale  drawing  a  thousand  fathoms  of  rope 
after  him,  and  the  boat  joyously  plunging  after  at  an  appall- 
ing rate  through  an  ocean  which  has  no  bounds  visible  on 
either  side,  the  gunwale  brought  level  with  the  waves,  and 
the  breakers  dancing  iu  their  spray,  with  just  sufficient  liak 
to  make  the  excitement  wilder;  and  then,  I  suppose,  you 
have  a  kind  of  illustration  of  a  poet's  young  heart  wlieu  "  Le 
feels  the  days  before  him,  the  wiid  pulsation  of  the  strife." 
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When  the  life  of  the  future  slackens,  the  mighty  mass  slowly 
gravitates,  and  the  pull  is  a  dead  one,  down  rather  than  up; 
or  else  it  rises  to  take  breath,  and  lies  flat,  —  to  plunge  no 
more  into  the  unfathomable. 


XXXIII. 

Mt  dear ,  —  What  do  I  think  of  souvenirs  ?     I  like 

them  much,  provided  they  are  not  costly.  Yet  I  know  noi 
whether  I  do  not  like  even  more  to  dispense  with  symbols 
altogether.  For  they  gather  round  them,  by  constant  use, 
new  aasodationa,  by  which  the  old  are  obliterated,  the  pre- 
cious and  hallowed  first  ones.  All  things  worn  or  often  seen 
ai-e  liable  to  this,  Tlie  old  habit  of  erecting  an  altar  of 
stones  to  commemorate  any  signal  event  was  difterenL  It 
was  revisited  only  at  the  interval  of  years,  and  infallibly 
brought  back  the  old  feeling  with  which  it  had  stood  in  con- 
nection once.  But  ornaments,  and  such  thiogs,  collect  accre- 
tions of  daily  incidents  which  they  suggest,  and  the  symbol 
does  not  naturally,  but  only  arbitrarily,  recall  the  person  or 
idea  intended  to  he  consecrated  by  it.  I  have  an  inaupera- 
II     Ij    t"      t    I  t    —  Im    t      m      m     "      I    mh  i 


th  t     h   h      p  1 

hj       Id  —      d  f    1  mply 

f    I  G  Id         m  tcrp    t 


p                         f    h     f  1         and  mply 

n  la  m  y  b      m       1  bl 

II         t  tl     k  I  1                hfly  I      I 

P      ha.  d  I          t,  d      t  fy  m  Th 
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dimly  felt,  rather  than  definitely  made  plain,  even  to  myself. 
It  has  been  an  instinct  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  analyze.  Let  me  try.  I  think  I  am  pained  rather  than 
pleased  hy  such  souvenirs,  because  they  are  arbitrary  sym- 
bols of  regard.  They  are  like  tlie  symbols  used  in  algebra 
to  represent  any  number,  say  745.  You  take  a  letter,  x  or  y. 
Tou  say  that  y  equals  and  represents  745,  —  a  connection 
purely  arbitrary.  To-morrow  y  may  represent  20,  if  you  say 
that  it  is  to  do  so.  It  ia  only  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  the 
letter  represents  a  number.  Take  it  out  of  that  conueotion  — 
let  the  arbitrary  meaning  pass  —  and  the  natural  idea  sug- 
gested is  a  sound. 

Similarly  with  purchased  presents.  I  get  a  piece  of  metal 
or  stone,  and  say,  "  let  it  represent  my  regard."  This  is  arbi- 
trary; for  the  only  connection  which  subsists  between  it  and 
me,  really,  ia  that  I  paid  for  it  a  certain  number  of  pounds  or 
shillings.  It  is  not  my  idea  or  device  executed  in  metal  (for 
then,  indeed,  the  metal  does  become  a  secondary,  and  the  de- 
vice a  primary  thought,  —  provided  the  material  be  not  so 
costly  as  to  overwhelm,  and  annihilate  the  idea  of  design  and 
designer)  ;  nor  is  it  my  work,  nor  any  thing  which  is  pecu- 
liarly associated  with  my  history,  for  the  laws  of  such  tokens 
absurdly  lay  a  stress  upon  the  gift  being  new.  So  that  in 
fact  I  Lave  merely  given  my  friend  an  algebraic  symbol, 
which  might  have  represented  another  as  well  as  myself,  and 
will  in  truth  some  day  represent  Mm,  if  he  die,  and  it  become 
the  property  of  a  relation.  Now  it  may  even  happen,  and  I 
think  generally  does,  that  this  arbitrary  meaning  is  not  the 
one  naturally  suggested  by  the  symbol,  but  is  ratlier  one 
which  it  requires  a  distinct  effort  of  the  will  to  call  up  and 
rem'eate.  I  use  the  pencii-case  which  my  friend  has  given 
me,  daily;  but  that  daily  use  surrounds  it  with  manifold  as- 
sociations, I  used  it  perhaps,  for  instance,  to  write  a  letter 
in  some  desolate  place  in  tie  Alps,  where  I  could  get  no  ink ; 
well,  that  association,  in  spite  of  myself,  rivets  itself  to  the 
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token  of  my  fiiend's  affecllon.  It  lies  before  me  ever  after 
suggesting  that  sublime  scenery,  and  calling  up  the  forms  and 
features  of  the  fi'iends  or  strangers  who  were  with  me  then, 
rather  than  those  of  the  donor.  Or,  perhaps,  instead  of  one 
vivid  association,  it  may  connect  itself  with  innumerable 
weaknesses  which  it  suggests  whea  I  look  at  it,  —  somelJmes 
one,  sometimes  another.  It  is  very  plain  that  its  represen- 
tation of  my  friend  is  now  no  longer  the  natural,  but  only  an 
arbitrary  one.  I  can  by  an  act  of  will  recall  the  algebraic  mean- 
ing, and  recollect  that  it  was  said.  Let  case  =  a  b  c'a  regard. 
But  by  an  act  of  will  I  caa  also  recall  that  regard  itself  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  pencil-case ;  so  that  the  symbol  ia  no 
real  assistance  to  keeping  him  in  mind,  because  it  requires 
exactly  the  same  effort  which  would  have  succeeded  without 
its  intervention. 

1  have  no  objection  to  receive  costly  presents  from  per- 
sons I  do  not  value  (except  so  far  as  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence revolts  against  accepting  (hem),  because  I  possess  a 
thing  which  is  in  itself  worth  having,  and  I  do  not  feel  any- 
thing inadequate  in  the  representation,  for  they  represent 
themselves  these  valuable  gifts,  which  is  all  I  want  But 
with  any  one  tor  whom  I  feel  regard,  a  souvenir  provokes 
me  to  look  at  it,  just  as  aa  illuminated  cloud  does  at  sunset, 
because  I  know  the  glory  will  soon  pass  and  leave  the  dull 
cloud  behind  alone.  The  gold  will  be  there  on  the  finger 
or  on  the  table  as  usual ;  but  the  beauty  of  ila  significance 
will  be  gone  or  dimmed. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  gifts  which  are  not  arbitrary, 
fcut  natural  symbols,  and  suggest  all  that  is  desired  without 
efforfia.  If  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  give  me  the  horse 
to  rode  at  Meeanee  with  the  great  scar  still  remaining,  no 
subsequent  association  could  supersede  that.  The  shot  he 
gave  my  father  which  grazed  him  in  the  action,  a  letter, 
eomething  that  has  been  used  ov  worn,  —  these  are  natural 
memoriais  significant  forever  of  one  thing,  and  never  by  any 
possibility  of  a  second  in  tlie  same  degree. 
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So  much  for  receiyin"  1  do  not  mind  giving  ■  for  thou^li 
Icatbtpfbjai  t  yh 

whhhaa  mdlmff       llfl        im 

thl        fhtlihhbigedtnil:  if       1 

I  d  ed    I    1     Id      t    pply        h      w  rd  t  I  g        f 

th    pi  f  d    1      i      p         t  p         t 

pi  as  Wli       tl  las    d    I  Ik     t     g  -u 

mfi  hhmybf  1  pi 

S         J  whlldUffdt,!  ma 

g  Id        ffb       ik        b  y     I     as       tab!        by 
tltmbxlty         dU  dtl  Ij  m 

anmbefg  k  dtllll  1         1 

mosmh       hddwhiw        b        Bt 
1 18  q   t   dff       t 

I  cannot  bear  to  pi  fine  by  coma  on  use  ev  n  fl  e  r  t  ng 
of  one  Ice  for  A  direct  n  on  a  j  ircel  or  in  en  el  i  e 
I  cuef  lly  tear  off  laj.  f  t  n  the  h  e  Lefo  e  I  co  Id  con 
vert  the  jaier  even  mto  the  c  ■vcr  of  i  b  ok  or  ■inolher 
paicel  So  much  of  supers  ton  —  s  t  u  h'  —  clinos  to 
minds  wh  h  f^ncy  them  elves  ent  rely  em  nc  pi  el  from 
all  tl  e  delus  ons  of  maf«r  al  sm 

For  these  retsons  I  am  i  folly  f  st  1  ai  ibout  rece  vmg 
I  had  lather  have  nothing  fai  lathei  when'Imuot  I  dis- 
1  ke  everythm^,  exce^  t  t  be  of  i  ch  cte  such  as  I  1  a  e 
nliLated  n  the  cliss  of  th  n^s  entimcr'itcl  ab  e  Not 
arb  tra  y  but  nat  ral 

I  say  1  ilowe  s  mo  e  prec  ous  thin  g  H  or  je^seli  — 
not  amply  as  pre  ous  but  no  e  jre  ou  ju  t  be  a  se  t 
has  no  nt  n  c  vil  e  an  1  bee  use  t  w  U  so  soon  1 1  er 
Is  w  the  el  leive  a  e  m  e  treasu  ed  tl  in  a  costly  ^em 
and  more  sa  red  becau  e  tl  ey  1  ve  not  two  k  nl  of  value 
but  o  ly  o  e  S  ch  gift  a  e  as  di  embodied  spuils  — all 
epint   md  ^n  e 
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All  sombre  thoughta  pass  away  beneath  tte  genial  influ 
ence  of  tliis  serene,  cloudless  sky.  Wiat  a  eratt  puic  pearly 
blue  1  and  the  white  smoke  rises  up  into  it  in  slow  ind  most 
indolent  wreaths,  as  if  it  were  resolved  to  (-njoy  itself  and 
recline  upon  cushions  of  summer  air,  robed  in  loosest,  thmnesi 
morning  drapery  of  gauze. 

Does  not  svery  fresh  morning  tiat  succeeds  i  Hij  of  gloom 
and  east  wind,  seem  to  remitid  us  that  for  a  lumg  spirit, 
capable,  because  living,  of  renovation,  theie  an  he  no  su  h 
thing  as  "failure,"  whatever  a  few  past  jeirs  miy  stem 

XXXIV. 

Mt  DEiR ,  —  It  is  very  surprising  to  find  how  littlo 

we  retain  of  a  hook,  how  little  we  have  really  made  our  own 
when  we  come  to  interrogate  oui-selves  as  to  what  account 
we  can  give  of  it,  however  wo  may  seem  to  have  mastered 
by  understanding  it.  Hundreds  of  books  read  once  have 
passed  as  completely  from  us  as  if  «e  had  never  read  them  ; 
whereas  the  discipline  of  mind  got  by  writing  down,  not 
copying,  an  abstract  of  a  book  which  is  worth  the  trouble, 
fixes  it  on  the  mind  for  years,  and,  besides,  enables  one  to 
read  other  books  with  more  attention  and  moie  profit.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  do  what  good  I  can  while  it  is  allowed  me. 
To  this,  as  to  every  other  thing  which  has  light  and  life, 
perhaps  the  night  com.eth.  Then  feelings  pass,  hopes  perish : 
that  which  uas  becomes  more  faint  and  dreamhke  every 
day,  —  that  which  is  done  alone  remains  with  permanency. 
But  a  man  must  prepare  alone;  for,  as  Goethe  says,  ''men- 
tal power  elaborates  iteelf  in  solitude."  All  else  is  only 
valuable  as  an  impulse  and  an  excitement  to  this.  Much  of 
our  time  is  necessarily  taken  up,  hut  we  should  force  our- 
selves resolutely  sometimes  to  be  alone Broken  and 

interrupted  us  life  is,  it  demands  all  the  more  earnest  effort 
to  prevent  it  all  falling  into  fragments.     I  knew  the  restless- 
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nesadmyft               i    A  dltyw)  —the 

h         d         mil        t     wh   h       CO  t           te             1  the 

!      1               1     ml                I,   h  1 1  b  b    1       1  wh    h 

t     pt         t    g  t    d    t  th  m  1  y  th  m        p    h    H         k 
f  d  t                   ai 

Alldtialfb         q  hip  n    Ihere 

a  fi        f   h     1  p  d  th  !      tl     Ba^   hce 

i  ff      g     h   h  1  f  Iff  Tie 

h         b  h  1      t     t       mm     d  b     m  ^ly 

g  bbe^g  tft       tcly  p  t.  th        b 

bca]sfitfU,cotg]ttl     wd  -n        pdg-Uy 

■ml         nt      1   act     m     t   t    1   f      y     re  t  th       p 

wl     I  m  1    f        I  I     m       b  b   1    t    If  N 

w     J      th  t    1       1  w      t  p       d  d  by    h     a     1  bl 

rd    tl     w     hty  b  dl       by  th  t  p  p  y      If 

II  d    11  I  f    1  ly  I  I    m  t  mil  d  t 

f      y  by    b        !    t       I  eel     b      f   b       has     tt       d 

t        ddsJd        ItF  11     li       tlitdf 

th       d    iy  a  D      t       b     f      d  f      t    It  a      nt 

m         d 

N  w  tl  m    t    El  b        gre.  t    Tiff  th 

fftpldbjbtkdl  hi      I 

Til  t  by        d  mily     1   f—     ce       y  tl       d  —     fh 

t      h   li    m  tb      df    I        w     llbet    t        —     mtm 
m    d     m  i  B  t    I-  ly      1   f        d 

t     t         b       th     f    1  p  fu-  ]  ts 

1  dn  It       b  k  by  fr  t  J    f  tl     p 

f  1  It  t  ^         I   t  th     1  th  m     h 

f   ce    b    Id         pe  by  mj  b    h        1    tb     — 

th       b        h    11  b    Ittl    1  f   t    b         b    h  t 

1  F       1  I     J  tl       !    m^         t 

]        wb      my         d  I  m  w   b    m  1 

Th      tb      k    1    f      p  ,        th  J  —  1 

fice  of  acts,  —  is  not  only  a  relief,  but  a  strength  to  feeling. 
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You  condense  your  floating  vague  desires  in  something  that 
does  not  disperse  into  thin  air.  There  it  is,  visible,  —  done ; 
one  of  the  facts  of  life ;  part  of  your  history,  credit  realized 
in  gold  1  pledge  for  the  future,  for  this  reason,  that  if  your 
feelings  should  alter  afterwards,  all  those  acts  which  have 
co't  bo  nn  ch  are  thrown  away,  and  become  so  much  time, 
suffering  expense  lost  forever.  Tou  guard  the  fet-ling  for 
the  sake  of  not  losing  all  this.  Thus  deeds  become  a  home 
which  iirest  ind  hind  to  themselves  the  feeling  and  the  love 
which  built  them  up.  Your  heart  becomes  the  inmate  of 
its  own  acts,  and  dwells  in  the  midst  of  ils  expenditure.  It 
has  given  away  its  home,  and  it  has  no  other  Lome  except 
in  remaning  near  the  one  to  whom  all  this  has  been  given. 
Thenceforth  two  spirits  dwell  together.  I  think  the  heavenly 
philosophy  of  tiis  is  contained  in  those  words,  ''  Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms  ....  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also."  "We  cannot  afford  to  lightly  throw 
away  that  person  or  that  cause  on  which  we  have  ventured 
80  much. 

No  friendship  is  worth  the  name,  unless  it  does  the  highest 
good,  assisting  to  escape  from  the  manifest  forms  of  selfish- 
nesa,  and  to  look  at  duty  with  fresh  impulse. 


XXXV. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  effects  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  distrust  and  suspicion.  They  make  the  heart  col- 
lapse, and  wither  the  character,  I  believe  that  universal  dis- 
trust would  ruin  any  character. 

If  anything  like  insincerity  or  aiming  at  effect  be  hinted,  it 
is  but  natural  to  endeavor  to  remove  such  impressions ;  hut 
this  can  be  only  done  by  making  every  word  and  act  look  as 
probable  and  as  natural  as  is  possible.  Tnae  feelings  and 
true  words  are  suppressed,  if  they  do  not  seem  likely,  even 
supposing  that  untrue  ones  are  not  simulated  instead,  because 
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Ihey  seem  lik  ly     AH  thi  p    1        a         t  ft' 

apart:  true  h      h    p  y  to       m 

are;  but  t!ia  d  comm        m  d 

of  a  habit  of       in        y     N        ea  y  n 

is  yet  in  feeliDg        k  h  y   h       b 

transition  from  h  ea      U  d      V     n 

the  feehng  of  real  duphoity  or  insincerity  actually  presents 
iteelf,  the  mind  is  already  half  familiar  with  it,  having  been 
familiar  with  the  semhl«nc«,  and  does  not  recoil  with  that 
velieraeuce  which  marks  a  heart  that  has  never  suspected 
itself,  nor  been  suspected.  I  would  engage,  if  it  were  not  a 
Salaaic  task,  to  make  any  child  a  liar  by  croM-C[ueslioning 
every  assertion,  and  showing  him  that  I  suspected  every 
thought  and  feeling.  He  would  sooa  learn  to  dwell  in  the 
region  of  plausibilities,  and  cease  to  breathe  the  fresh,  free 
air  of  unconscious  truth. 

I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  ill  for  you  to  have  mis- 
taken what  I  said  respecting  prayei\  I  did  not  mean  that 
the  change  of  heart  cannot  be  obtained  by  pi'ayer.  I  only 
said,  though  evidently  not  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that 
Simon  Magus's  leaning  upon  Peter's  prayer  was  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  and  belonged  to  a  mind  which 
looked,  for  marvellous  effecis  from  external  agency.  Money, 
imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  —  it  was  ali  the  same,  —  some- 
thing that  could  be  performed  independently  of  character, 
anything  but  inward  moral  effort.  Prayer  was  to  Simon  of 
the  nature  of  a  charm ;  certain  cabalistic  words,  of  the  secret 
of  making  which  efficacious  Peter  was  in  possession.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  Simon's  praying  himself, 
and  asking  another  to  pray  for  Mm.  Of  course,  the  latter  is 
also  done  by  Christians,  rightly ;  but  in  the  mouth  of.  a  man 
hke  Simon,  such  a  request  is  only  superstition,  if  you  com- 
pare it  with  the  rest  of  hia  character.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
the  reliance  which  many  people  now  place  on  the  intei-ce&- 
eion  of  others  for  them,  leading,  as  I  have  seen  it  lead,  to  an 
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indolent  feeling  of  some  mysterious  transaction  going  on 
witliout  tlie  spliere  of  their  cognizance,  In  wLicli  they  are 
interested,  and  the  vesulta  of  wliich  will  some  day  be  com- 
forlably  their  own,  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature.  —  a 
mere  belief  in  magic. 

It  is  also  possible  that  even  a  man's  own  prayer  may  aa- 
snme  thia  character,  and  he  little  more  of  a  spiritual  act  than 
the  Calmuck's  rotation  of  a  metal  plate,  on  which  the  prayer 
is  inscribed:  such,  unquestionably,  was  the  prayer  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  expected  that  "  they  should  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking."  "Whenever  praying  degenerates  into  saying 
prayers,  or  when  prayer  becomes  prefers,  measured  and 
eouuted,  acis  instead  of  utterances,  I  think  this  has  taken 
place.  Only  in  this  sense  could  I  say  that  llie  soul  cannot 
invest  itself  with  the  Spirit  through  prayer. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  your  question,  —  where  the  inward 
change  begins? —  there  you  touch  a  point  oa  which  I  hold  it 
impossible  to  give  theoretical  satisfaction,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  difficult  to  answer  it  to  our  own  selves  practi(MiUy. 
The  question,  in  fact,  touches  the  great  difficulty  of  the  union 
of  the  Spontaneous  with  the  Necessary.  A  reply,  one  of  tlie 
best  1  know,  is  given  in  a  book  I  am  reading ;  whether  it 
will  satisfy  you  I  cannot  yet  say :  — 

"  What  makes  a  man  turn  to  God  in  the  first  instance  ?  " 
Unquestionably,  the  Spirit  that  is  seeking  him ;  but  which  is 
also  seekmg  us,  which  requires  a  reciprocal  effort  on  our 
part.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Universal  Spirit,  "not  far 
from  any  one  of  us,"  is  seeking  all ;  and,  in  the  union-point, 
where  the  will  of  the  Finite  is  changed  by,  and  voiuntai'iiy 
adopts  as  its  own,  the  will  of  the  Infinite,  lies  the  answer  to 
the  deep  question  you  have  put,  —  "What  makes  a  man  turn 
to  Glod  in  the  first  instance  ?  "  I  despaii  of  ever  ^ving,  or 
ever  seeing  given,  a  clearer  repl)  than  this,  which  leaves  the 
matter  still  unfathomable ;  for  plamly  there  is  something  in 
it  deeper  than  the  farthest^reachmg  mmds  have  yet  pene- 
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trated.  Once  it  was  a  question  of  torture  to  me,  interfering 
with  energy,  and  paralyzing  me  witli  the  feeling  of  being  a 
mere  machine,  acting  under  the  delusion  of  spontaneousneas. 
Now  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  practical  solutioa  of 
the  question,  except  in  moments  when  thought  works  darkly, 
apart  from  action, —  God's  own  appointed  eye-salve  for  the 
blinding  disease  of  speculative  tendencies.  My  reply  (for 
myself  sufficient)  is  this;  —  Reasoning  tells  me  I  am  a  leaf, 
blown  about  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit-wind  as  it  listetb,  I 
review  the  reasoning  step  by  step,  find  no  flaw  in  it.  Noth- 
ing but  a  horrible  predestinatioa  environs  me.  Every  act 
of  my  past  and  future  life,  external  and  internal,  was  neces- 
sitated. The  conclusion  is  irrefutable.  I  act  upon  this.  Im- 
mediately I  find  that,  practically,  I  have  got  wrong.  I  can- 
not act  upon  the  idea  of  being  fated,  reft  of  will,  without 
injuring  my  whole  being.  My  affections  are  paralyzed,  my 
actions  disordered.  I  find,  therefore,  that  the  view  which  is 
theoretically  tmfh,  translated  into  conduct  becomes  practi- 
cally a  lie.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  conscience  tells  me  I 
am  free,  I  am  to  seek  God.  I  am.  not  to  lie  passive,  wait- 
ing for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  but  to  obey  a  voice  within 
me  which  I  recognize  as  divine,  and  which  says,  "Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed  and  ivalk."  My  intellect  stands  in  contradiction 
to  my  conscience ;  hut  conscience  is  given  me  to  act  by.  In 
matters  of  duty,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  obey  my  conscience 
rather  than  my  intellect.  I  believe  the  voice  which  saya, 
"  Ton  can  seek  God  and  find  Mm,"  rather  than  the  one  which 
saya,  "  Poor  victim  of  fantasy,  yow  cannot  stir,  you  can  only 
wittt ! "  There  ia  the  best  concise  reply  I  can  give  you  to 
your  question, 

XXXVI. 

A   Character. 

I  thought  I  saw  that  sympathy  and  questionings  had  roused 

her,  and  anything  is  better  for  her  than  a  dead  calm,  when 
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the  aaJls  hang  flaccid  by  the  masts.  I  build  the  hope  of  use- 
fulness upon  this  kind  of  influence  with  more  certainty  than 
upon  any  other,  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  rae  to  find  that  it 
is  not  yet  oshausted,  but  still  tells ;  just  the  same  kind  of 
delight  which  a  pilot,  I  suppose,  feels  when,  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  tropical  lull,  (lie  ship  once  more  acknowledges  the 
Lelm  in  his  hand.  And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  indica- 
tions which  make  the  wants  and  needs  of  her  character  intel- 
ligible to  me.  Excitement.  The  word,  unfortunately,  only 
has  a  bad  sense,  and  we  have  not  another  for  the  correspond- 
ing good  one ;  as  our  phlegmatic  national  character  cannot 
acknowledge  any  excitement  to  be  good  or  natural,  and  there- 
fore provides  no  name  for  such  an  idea.  Excitement,  —  by 
which  I  mean  that  which  stirs,  and  gives  us  a  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  actually  being,  —  is  at  once  the  health  and  disease, 
the  food  and  poison,  the  need  and  the  bane,  of  her  existence. 
Some  people  caii  be  wound  up,  and  go  for  years  without 
winding  up  again  ;  but  you  cannot  wind  up  a  Geneva  watch 
in  that  way.  The  longer  a  habit  is  persevered  in,  the  easier 
it  becomes  to  them.  It  is  not  so  with  her :  she  needs  per- 
petually the  construction  of  a  set  of  habits,  in  order  to  save 
her  from  the  weariness  of  "unchartered  freedom";  but  no 
sooner  has  habit  threatened  to  become  inveterate  than  it 
passes  into  monotony,  and  she  pants  for  freedom,  —  she 
wants  then  again  to  feel 

The  wild  pnlsatioii  that  she  folt  before  the  slrifa, 

When  she  heard  the  days  befora  her,  and  the  tumnlt  of  her  life. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  living  life  that  she  needs,  —  suc- 
cessions of  the  habitual  and  the  impulsive :  the  habitual,  to 
give  her  rest ;  the  impulsive,  to  make  her  feel  voluntariness, 
—  the  life  of  feeling  instead  of  the  horrid  deadness  of  ma- 
chinery. But  every  time  she  passes  from  one  of  these  slates 
into  the  other,  will  be  a  state  of  trial,  —  settling  down  from 
excitement,  rousing  up  from  monotony.  Both  will  cause 
her  suffering,  just  as  drowning  and  resuscitation  are  both 
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miserable  sensations.  The  only  remedy  against  ttis  would 
be  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  new  invigorating  exdtement 
before  the  old  has  worn  out.  She  ia  happy,  calm,  bright, 
active,  good,  energetic,  when  she  has  been  moved;  for  I 
perceive,-— and  how  well  I  understand  it!  —  that  her  heart 
Bets  her  intellect  and  ofher  powers  in  motion,  not  her  intel- 
lect her  heart.  I  wish  I  knew  how  deep  necessity  for  ex- 
citement could  be  harmonized  with  equally  deep  need  of  rest. 
No  form,  of  life  will  do  that  which  does  not  healthily  com- 
bine satisfactions  for  both  these  wants.  I  have  not  said  all 
I  want  to  say  about  excitement.  It  seems  to  me,  as  things 
are,  to  do  her  more  harm  than  good ;  she  takes  it  indis- 
criminately of  all  kinds.  That  astonishing  description  ^ven 
by  De  Quincey  of  the  experience  of  an  opium-eater,  passing 
from  sublimities  almost  celestial  into  horrors  quite  infernal 
....  or  that  strange  State  which  I  felt  for  twelve  hours 
under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform,  and  v^nly  attempted  to 
describe.  If  she  would  use  the  chloroform  of  life  prudently, 
under  control,  to  assuage  pain,  it  might  he  well.  Her  ex- 
quisite susceptibility,  managed  with  a  philosophy  which  she 
is  capable  of,  and  which  is  but  the  application  of  and  the 
only  real  use  of  self-anatomy,  would  fit  her  to  be  one  of 
the  noblest  beings  I  ever  conceived.  I  speak  thus  out  of 
painful  experience.  My  nature  resembles  hers  in  many 
things,  —  impulsive,  sustained  in  good  by  stimulus,  flagging 
without  it ;  and  yet  exhausted  sometimes  to  a  slate  in  which 
I  could  call  Dante's  conceptions  of  the  Inferno  dulL  For 
example,  the  thought  of  drudging  on  here  at  the  same  work, 
unvaried;  two  sermons  a  Sunday,  inspiration  by  clockwork 
for  several  years,  is  simply  the  conception  of  an  impossi- 
bility. I  want  perpetually  the  enthusiasm  which  comes 
from  fresh  views  of  duty  and  untrodden  paths  of  useftilness, 
—  new  impulse  from  the  heart;  yet  that  in  itself,  when  it 
comes,  leaves  me  worn  to  the  extremity  of  endurance.  Some- 
thing of  thia  I  have  observed  in  her,  with  keener  suscepti- 
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bililie»  ind  less  of  the  necessity  whicli  at  the  same  time 
that  it  galh  forces  me  to  work  -if  a  ^i^eii  time  Conse 
que  tl>,  I  make  no  doubt  the  suffers  more  and  h'ls  fewer 
remed  ea  My  sifety  he  ,  oi  rather  lay  m  tl  o  reiohe  to 
■work  up  fo  ihe  collai  hot  and  ha:d  without  u  teimiss  oi  to 
the  list  not  leaving  time  oi  coolness  to  feel  the  parts  that 
were^allel  indiiw  and  wiung  If  would  I  suppose  have 
ended  "soon  inly  in  doing  all  this  I  stirred  the  hum'sn  feel 
ing-i  of  others  for  t,ooJ  However  I  have  that  which 

she  has  not  — a  loutiae  It  is  fiom  this  similiiity  that, 

knouing  myself  I  think  I  partly  know  her  and  hei  needs 
The  key  to  all  her  chanctei  is  its  impulsiveoe^  and  the 
■whole  socict  of  hei  moral  im|rovement  and  imiird  happi 
ness  IiP''  not  11  the  blunting  but  in  the  ri„ht  direction  of 
it  Stren^jth  IS  >h  t  we  want  mail  tiials  smnll  or  great 

The  cup  dd  not  pi  =  oven  at  tl  e  entieatj  with  tcais  which 
came  from  Ilira  but  there  was  seen  an  an^cl  strengthen  ng 
Him  to  beai,  and  to  d  ink  in  gentleness  not  to  put  aside 

XXXVII. 

Another. 

Often  it  is  ihe  safest  way  to  shut  the  eyes  and  be  half- 
blind  to  many  things  in  a  friend's  character,  which  must  be 

taken  as  it  is,  for  better  for  woree ;  but  in 's  character 

I  am.  grateful  fo  find  that  his  perfect  transparency  reveals 
only  tlie  more  delicately  the  moss-fibres,  which  are  not 
blemishes  hut  beauties  in  the  rock-crystal.  I  was  prepared 
to  discover  many  faults,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  that 
the  very  faults  and  the  things  which  disappoint  will  bear  the 
magnify ing-glass,  and  only  ^ve  fresh  insight  into  a  charac- 
ter which  perfectly  astonishes  me  by  its  exquisite  delicacy. 
I  do  verily  believe  that  his  imperfections  are  like  pearls  in 
the  sea-shell,  —  aberrations  from  healthful  nature,  if  you  ivill, 
but  more  tender  and  tinted  with  heavenlier  iridescence  than 
oven  the  natural  shell  itself. 
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Some  failings  are  so  precious  that  they  command  rever- 
ence ind  touch  dteplv  like  the  fa le  blue  moull  nl  chgiona 
on  swcetuesg  aid  nh  Ji  jou  oCitly  biuih  aside  untd  a  dofer 
scrutiny  has  honn  you  hon  cunoualy  ani  finely  beautiful 
it  la      I  can  frust  that  characfer 

Altogether  my  conviction  receives  licsh  acce'siona  of 
slrength  that  in  ill  that  belon„a  to  the  finest  is  nell  as  the 
loftiest  of  chirjt,ter  I  Liv  ne\Bt  met  anything  thtt  came 
neir  what  I  dreamed  — a  being  not  conventionally  light, 
not  coueLt  by  lule  not  siiftei  ed  into  propriety  by  a  little 
hold  of  n  oxima  but  moling  often  m  new  woilds  imidst 
jelatiunshijB  ind  siht,re«  of  tceliiig  wheie  fthers  would  be 
bewildeied,and  leit  Tsithout  (.halt  01  comjass  and  yet  ^  ii led 
unerringly  by  a  kind  of  sublime  instinct,  as  the  bird  of  pas- 
s^e  is,  in  its  high  flight  for  the  first  time  through  fields  of 
air,  wliere  the  sound  of  wings  was  never  heard  before.  The 
more  I  see,  the  more  I  honor  that  marvellous  heai't,  the 
more  I  feel  it  is  unlimited  and  incalculable ;  in  this  way  pos- 
sessing that  of  the  iniinite,  without  which  I  suppose  it  would 
be  impossible  to  feel  towards  anything  with  perfect  security 
of  permanence.  's  character  b  a  living  one,  inexhausti- 
ble. None  can  prophesy  what  he  will  say  or  do  under  given 
circumstances ,  but  vi  hen  the  event  hafc  shon  n,  then  all  is 
found  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  and  beautiful ,  md  the  dis- 
covery ot  these  new  traits  i^.  a  souice  of  perpetuil  >:urpris6 
and  everliesh  plcisuie       I'lora  the  fii  t    I  ptiLeived  Ihit 

WIS  not  to  be  tiicd  by  the  l&i\s  by  iihiih  otheis  are 

fairly  tc'-led    lust  becau-e  then  lile  is  gmded  by  them      I 

should  as  litlle  think  of  leferrmg s  hie  to  the  ordinary 

maiuns  of  conventiin  as  I  should  of  appljmg  the  simple 
ellipse  of  the  common  pKnets  levolution  to  determine  the 
courae  and  aberrations  ot  the  comet ,  yet  the  comet  is  i  asue 
and  eccontiic  only  to  an  astionomy  which  is  not  idvauced 
enough  to  citim-ite  the  higer  number  ■^nd  the  complication 
of  Oio  foiLts  which  aic  it  woik  within  it    mi  without  iL 
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Its  wild  anil  wondrous  flight  is  juat  la  really  in  obedienc«  to 
a  law  within  itselt,  as  the  caieei  oi  i  common  star  — only 
a  highei  ind  more  coraj-iehen^ive  law  —and  its  apparently 
capricious  mov  mi.nf'i  might  be  caltuktcl  with  a?  much 
certainty  if  only  11  e  mitheniiitics  lat^e  enough  were  found 
I  like  a  mind  inl  heait  w  hich  I  cannot  calculite  and  yet 
m  wliieh  I  hive  the  fii  neat  tiust  that  there  is  in  them  no 
caprice  and  which  are  io  e^er  ruled  ly  law  I  can  le 
pose  on  Bueh  m  one  in  failh  Lvon  when  I  camot  under 
stand  Onlj  by  ftith  can  liienJship  ^Mth  such  an  one 
Buhsift  Nothing  lag  struck  me  moie  thai  the  lefined  pei 
ceptions  m  refi,rcnce  to  a  friendship  thit  13  passed  It  la 
very  rare  and  very  beautiful  to  see  feelings  which  onte  were 

true,  respected  after  their  tnifMilness  has  passed  away 

There  is  strength  as  well  as  delicacy  in  one  who  can  still 
respect,  and  be  just  to  the  memory  of  obliterated  friendship. 


Perhaps  no  man  can  attain  the  MgheU  exccIJence  U'ho  is 
insensiUe  to  sensuous  beauty.  A  aen*e  of  earthly  beauty 
may,  and  often  does,  lead  to  softness,  voluptuousness,  and 
defilement  of  heart ;  but  its  riglit  result  is  to  lead  on  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  son'fo  of  a  higher  beauty.  Sensuous 
beauty  leaves  the  heart  unsatisfied ;  it  gives  conceptions 
which  are  infinite,  but  it  never  gives  or  realizes  tlie  infinite. 


Being  tha  prelude  of  a  lay 
WhOBO  bnrdan  is  decay. 

Still  it  hads  on  to  the  infinite.  It  answers  partly  to  a  sense 
which  it  does  not  satisfy,  but  leaves  you  craving  still,  and, 
because  craving,  therefore  seeking.  The  true  objective  of 
that  sense  is  moral  beauty;  and  by  degrees  we  find  and  feel, 
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A3  the  outward  fades  and  crumbles  aivay,  that  it  is  a  type 
of  real  beauty  hidden  under  its  seeming.  Through  the 
sennuoua  we  perceive  the  supersensuous ;  through  tlie  visible 
the  invisible  lovelinesg.  Through  disappointment  at  the 
unreal  phantom,  we  learn  to  believe  in  and  live  for  the  un- 
changeable. No  man  knows  the  highest  goodness  who  does 
not  feel  beauty.  The  beauty  of  holiness  is  its  highest  as- 
pect. To  acl  right  because  it  is  beautiful,  and  because  noble, 
true,  self-denying,  pure  acts  commend  themselves  lo  a  soul 
atfuned  to  harmony,  is  the  highest  kind  of  goodness.  "  To 
see  the  Kmg  in  his  beauty "  ia  the  loftiest  and  most  un- 
earthly attainment.  Can  any  one  be  keenly  alive  to  thia 
who  has  no  heart  for  external  beauty  ?  Sni'ely  he  who  ia 
callous  to  form  and  color,  and  unmoved  by  visiiile  beauty, 
is  not  above,  but  below  our  nature;  he  may  be  good,  but 
not  in  the  highest  order  of  goodness.  Goethe  says  that  the 
Beautiful  is  above  the  Good :  probably  meaning  that  Ihe 
beauty  of  an  action  is  a  more  spiritual  and  elevated  notioa 
than  its  ohlisation  or  its  usefulness. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OCTOBER,  1849  —  DECEMBER,  185(. 

Visit  fo  Cheltenliam.  —New  luterest  in  the  Lives  of  others  and  in  Minis- 
terial Worlc.  —  Depression.  —  Great  Intalleotaai  Aolivity.  —  Afwnioon 
Leotares  on  the  Boolt  of  Genesis —  Qorham  Case.  —  Ssrmona  on  Bap- 
tiem,  on  the  Sabfasith,  on  tlie  Atonement.  —  Virulent  Opposition.— 
Solitary  Posiaon.  —  Summing  up  of  Life.  —  Internal  DisBOnsion  in  the 
Workingman's  Institute.  —  Proposition  to  admit  Infldel  PublioaWons 
into  the  Library.  —  His  Speech  on  tha  Occasion.  —  Its  Meaning.- Its 
partial  Suoocsa.  —  ReconstruoOon  of  the  Association.  —  His  Letters  on 
the  Subject.  —  Speech  at  the  Meeting  against  the  Papal  Division  of 
England  Into  Dioceses.  —  Two  Letters  of  Gi'atitude  from  Workingmen. 
Letters  from  Ootolier,  1649,  to  December  31, 1650. 

IN  October,  1849,  Mr.  Robertson  paid  a  short  visit  tc 
Cheltenham,  He  walked  and  rode  over  tiie  haunt? 
which  had  been  endeared  to  his  youth.  Ho  renewed 
some  old  acquaintances,  and  rekindled  the  embers  of  old 
associations.  There  were  many  happy  and  many  ex- 
quisitely painful  recollections  awakened  within  him. 
"  These  cases,"  he  says,  speaking  of  some  disappoints 
ments  he  had  suffered,  and  some  opportunities  he  had 
lost,  "  have  come  like  the  odor  of  newly-turned  earth 
upon  my  heart."  On  the  whole,  the  visit  appears  to 
have  done  him  good,  Perliaps  the  comparison  which 
it  forced  him  to  institute  between  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent made  more  plain  than  before  his  own  advance  in 
intellectual  energy  and  spiritual  knowledge.  It  is  by 
comparing  periods,  not  days  of  life,  that  progress  be- 
comes manifest.      He  returned  to  Brighton  convinced 
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that  he  had  gained  clear  views  of  truth.  In  the  Tyrol, 
in  1847,  he  had  despaired;  now,  though  he  was  wearied 
of  life,  he  could  say,  "  I  know  the  right,  and  even  in 
darkness  will  steer  right  on." 

There  arose  in  him  ahout  this  time,  also,  a  greater 
interest  in  the  lives  of  others.  He  had  thought  too 
much  about  his  own  trials  and  difficulties.  He  had 
been  a  "  self-torturing  sophist."  Speaking  of  his  past 
life,  he  says  of  himself,  "  Formerly,  my  eyes  but  slept 
to  look  within :  all  my  interest  in  the  outward  world 
faded  in  comparison  with  my  intense  interest  in  the 
inner  world."  But  now  he  liad  discovered  new  inter- 
ests. He  found  among  his  congregation  some  whose 
mental  and  spiritual  difficulties  were  similar  to  thosa 
which  had  been  his  own,  and  to  whom  he  could  give 
the  sympathy  and  help  which  are  born  of  a  Suffering 
which  has  passed  into  Victory.  All  his  powers  were 
aroused.  By  entering  fully  into  tlie  lives  of  others  he 
freed  himself  from  much  of  that  painful  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  the  curse  of  a  sensitive  character.  In 
proportion  as  his  friendship  was  deep  was  his  imagina- 
tion penetrative  into  the  characters  of  his  friends,  ana 
that  to  such  a  degree  that  he  took  their  lives  into  his 
own.  And  for  all  in  whom  he  became  interested,  he 
was  untiring  in  effort.  He  invented  new  plans  fot 
their  lives,  new  interests,  new  pursuits.  He  sought 
ceaselessly  for  remedies  for  their  trials,  and  means  of 
escape  from  their  perplexities.  There  never  lived  a 
truer  friend. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that  his  interest  in  his  minis- 
terial work  became  greater,  though,  from  his  letters, 
the  contrary  might  be  imagined.     But  the  passages  in 
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which  he  describes  liia  dislike  of  preaching  and  hia  own 
coldness  of  heart  are,  in  reality,  descriptions  of  the  reao 
tion  of  feeling  after  the  intense  excitement  of  preaching- 
Such  passages  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  letters 
written  on  Monday.  They  are  in  themselves  proof  of 
the  ahnost  awftd  intensity  with  which  he  labored.  He 
could  not  do  his  duty  with  the  quiet  monotononsness 
which  neither  wears  out  the  mind  nor  exhausts  the 
body.  He  did  it  with  a  repressed  fierceness  which, 
when  the  time  of  its  expression  —  on  Sunday — was 
over,  left  him  a  prey  to  thoughts  which,  in  healtliier 
moments,  he  denied  to  be  his  own.  "  I  am  not  fit,"  he 
says,  "for  ministerial  work.  I  want  years  and  years  to 
calm  me.  My  heart  is  too  feverish,  quivers  and  throbs 
too  much  ae  flesh  recently  cut  by  the  surgeon's  knife." 
Thus  the  deeper  his  interest  in  his  work,  the  gi-eater 
was  his  excitement;  and  the  greater  the  excitement, 
the  more  morbid  was  the  reaction,  the  more  gloomy  the 
aspect  in  which  he  saw  his  labors,  the  darker  hia  mis- 
givings of  their  success. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  at  this  time  so  ex- 
hausted and  so  painfully  depressed,  for  his  mental  work 
was  great.  Never,  during  his  whole  life  had  his  intel- 
lect been  more  productive.  In  October,  he  preached 
upon  the  question  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  being 
then  agitated  in  Brighton  in  connection  with  some  new 
postofBce  regulations.  The  sermon  is  published  in  the 
first  volume,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Sabhath."  In  November,  he  embodied 
In  a  sermon,  —  "  Caiaphas's  View  of  Vicarious  Sacri- 
fice,"—  his  partly  original  theory  of  the  Atonement. 
In  December  alone  he  preached  sixteen  times, — mostly 
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on  the  advent  of  Christ.  He  delivered  to  crowded 
congregations  on  Friday  mornings  four  Advent  lectures 
on  Christianity  in  contact  with  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Barbarian,  and  the  Jew,  which  were  in  their  way 
unique.  He  preached  on  Sunday  mornings  such  ser- 
mons as  "The  means  of  realizing  the  Second  Advent" 
(1st  Series,  p.  179) ;  "  The  Principle  of  the  Spiritual 
Hai-vest "  (Ibid.  241) ;  and  "The  Loneliness  of  Christ " 
(Ibid.  258).  In  the  afternoons,  he  finished  his  lectures 
an  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  which  he  had  begun 
■  (he  year.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  he  preached, 
»n  the  day  of  public  mourning  for  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  only  sermon  published  during  his  lifetime, — "The 
[sraelite's  Grave  in  a  Foreign  Land,"  Most  of  these 
sermons  have  been  preserved ;  and  they  are,  even  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  wonderful,  considering  the  short 
time  in  which  they  were  produced,  for  their  sustained 
power  of  thought  and  of  expression,  for  their  research 
uid  originality.  None  of  them  are  unworthy  of  the 
others;  none  of  them  betray  carelessness  of  prepaj-a- 
tion,  or  dependence  on  mere  fluency  of  diction.  It  is 
fortunate  that  they  were  preserved,  though  their  pres- 
ervation cost  him  more  labor  than  their  preparation. 
They  were  written  out  for  a  friend,  from  memory,  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  deHvered. 
Every  one  knows  how  irksome  it  is  to  recall,  in  cold 
blood,  what  has  been  said  in  excitement ;  to  write  out, 
Jn  the  study,  alone,  what  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
presence  of  numbers.  It  was  peculiarly  irksome  and 
irritating  to  him,  but  he  did  it  freely  and  gladly,  be- 
cause impelled  by  friendship.  He  forgot  the  toil ;  but 
the  toil  did  not  forget  to  produce  its  fruit  of  exhaustion. 
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If  there  be  added,  to  complete  this  account  of  ooe 
month's  intellectual  work,  that  almost  every  day  he.waa 
engaged  in  preparing  the  pupils  of  tlie  Training  School 
for  examination,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  was  not  more 
morbid  in  feeling  and  outworn  in  body. 

Early  in  January,  1850,  he  went  away  to  recruit  his 

1   'd  1       d  to  visit  some  friends  in  Ireland ;  but  the  visit 

wa    n      1    ig  enough  to  restore  his  strength.     On  his 

u        h     commenced  lecturing  in  the  afternoons  on 

1  B  k  of  Genesis.  His  letters  prove  how  syste- 
raa  al!  nd  fiilly  he  prepared  for  this  work.  The 
1  u  when  published,  will  show  with  what  mingled 
w    d  m   nd  freedom  he  met  the  difficulties  of  the  earlier 

!    p  how  fairly  he  stated  the  claims  of  scientific 

and  1  cal  truth,  even  when  they  wore  in  conflict 

wi  h  b  narrative  of  the  sacred  text;  and  while  declar- 
1  he  Mosaic  cosmogony  could  not  be  reconciled 
h  g  1  gical  facts,  still  succeeded  in  showing  its  inner 
ha  n  3  n  pi-incipies,  with  the  principles  of  scientific 
g  1  y  Neither  did  he  shrink  from  putting  his  con- 
gregation m  possession  of  the  results  of  German  criti- 
cism upon  Genesis.  He  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  discussion  on  the  Jehovah  and  Elohim  documents, 
but  he  did  not  deny  the  Mosaic  compilation  of  those 
documents.  He  discussed  fully  the  question  of  the 
universality  of  the  Flood.  He  spoke  with  a  boldness, 
adorned  with  a  rare  reverence,  upon  the  vexed  and 
generally  avoided  subjects  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  tempta- 
tion of  Abraham.  In  no  case,  however,  was  his  preach- 
ing destructive,  but  constructive.  Men  went  away  from 
his  chapel  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  the  popular  theory  of 
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inspiration,  but  deeply  convinced  of  an  inspiration.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible,  in  treating  of  these  matters,  to 
avoid  the  great  question  of  Inspiration,  and  its  limits ; 
it  was,  therefore,  introduced  ineideatally,  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday.  His  mind  became  stirred  on  the  subject. 
But  the  only  result  of  this  interest  was  his  translation 
at  tills  time  of  Lessing'a  small  treatise  on  the  "  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race."  *  The  following  sentence 
occurs  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  March,  1850: 

1  projected  once  a  work  on  Inspiration,  and  had  wellnigh 
resolved  to  do  it,  —  a  year  ag;o,  when  the  impulse  to  do  great 
things  and  to  be  a  standard-bearer  was  renewed  with  mighty 
force.  Had  I  kept  to  this  resolve,  Lessing'a  remarks,  and 
some  ofiier  fragments,  should  have  been  tratislated  as  pio- 
neers ;  for  ttB  English  mind  is  not  prepwed  yet,  and  Lea- 
sing's  advice  (67,  68,  69,}  t  is  wortli  attending  to. 

In  March,  -while  these  lectures  on  Genesis  were  still 
continuing,  the  Gorham  case  was  decided.  With  the 
decision  given  he  fully  agreed;  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  whole  question  openly  before  his 
congregation,  and  endeavor,  as  was  his  custom,  not  to 
reconcile  the  opinions  of  both  parties,  or  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course  between  both,  but  to  discover  a  higher  truth, 

•  Pnblished  in  London.    Smith,  Eldsr,  &  Co.     1868. 

f  67.  "  The  yonth  muet  oonsider  his  Primer  as  the  ijrst  of  nil  boolts,  that 
Impatience  at  being  only  preparing  may  not  hurry  him  on  to  things  for 
whioh  he  has,  as  yet,  laid  no  basis. 

8S.  "  And  that  is  also  of  the  greatest  importanoa  now.  Thou  abler 
spirit,  who  art  fretting  and  restless  over  the  last  page  of  the  Primer,  — 
bewarel  Beware  of  letting  thy  follow-aohoiars  mark  what  thou  pecceivesl 
afar,  or  what  thou  art  begiuning  to  see! 

Be.  "Until  these  weaker  fallow-scholars  are  up  with  thee,  rather  return 
once  more  back  into  this  Frimer,  and  examine  whether  that  which  thon 
takeat  only  for  duplicates  of  the  method,  for  a  blonder  in  lis  teaching,  Is 
not,  perhaps,  something  more," 
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in  which  all  that  was  true  in  the  opposing  views  might 
be  retained,  and  all  that  was  false  discarded.  This  waa 
ilone,  as  he  believed,  in  the  two  sermons  which  have 
been  published,* 

They  created  a  great  sensation  in  Bi'igbton.  They 
displeased,  of  course,  both  the  extreme  parties;  but 
they  reconciled  to  the  Church  many  who  had  despaired 
of  ever  accepting  the  teaching  of  her  Baptismal  Ser- 
vices. 

Thus,  within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  which 
perhaps  were  the  most  important  in  their  results  on 
Brighton,  and  through  his  published  sermons  on  the 
general  public,  he  had,  — not  with  that  pharisaic  liber- 
alism which  thanks  God  that  it  is  not  aa  other  men  are, 
—  not  from  the  desire  of  being  peculiar,  —  not  with 
any  thought  of  self,  but  from  feithful  following  and 
brave  speaking  of  what  he  beheved  to  be  true, — put 
himself  into  opposition  with  the  whole  accredited  theo- 
logical world  of  Brighton  on  the  questions  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  Atonement,  Inspiration,  and  Baptism.  The 
results  were  sad  and  dreary  for  him.  His  words  were 
garbled ;  passages  from  his  sermons,  divorced  from  their 
context,  were  quoted  against  him ;  peraons  who  could 
not  understand  him  came  to  hear  him  and  look  at  him, 
as  a  strange  phenomenon  ;  be  became  the  common  talk 
of  all  the  theological  tea-tables  of  the  town.  People 
were  solemnly  warned  against  him;  those  who  knew 
little  of  his  doctrines,  and  less  of  himself,  attacked  him 
openly,  with  an  apparently  motiveless  bitterness.  He 
had  dared  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  in  itself  was  revolutionary.     He  was  called 
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Neologiaii,  Socialist,  Sceptic :  all  the  cruel  armory  of 
fanaticism,  and  especially  the  weapon  of  blind  terror, 
was  used  against  him. 

In  December,  1849,  he  writes,— 

It  is  not  all  smooth  sailing.  Indeed,  tlie  bitterness  and 
virulence  of  which  I  bear  in  every  direction  are  quite  un- 
accountable ....  and  women  are  even  more  ■violent  in  their 
bitterness  than  men.  Once  these  things  moved  me :  it  is 
strange  how  little  I  care  for  tbem  now.  Once  I  met  tiem 
with  defiance,  and  scorn  for  scom:  now  I  wonder  they  ever 
could  have  provoked  me.  I  desire  to  be  aa  meek  and  gentle 
under  dispraise  and  dislike  as  I  am  indifferent  to  flattery. 
O  that  I  could  breathe  the  Spirit  of  Him  who,  when  He 
waa  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered,  threatened 
not!  For,  in  His  case,  all  was  unde^rved;  hut  I  cannot 
tell  how  much,  in  mj  ease,  rashness  and  pride  have  irritated 
people.  This,  however,  I  have  learnt,  —  that  three  years 
of  perpetual  warfarr  with  the  world,  and  the  repayal  of 
hatred  for  love,  were  no  trifling  endurance.  To  simply  bear 
the  dislike  which  had  been  provoked,  waa  not  so  difliculti 
hut  to  persevere  in  exasperating  it  day  hy  day,  and  never 
flinch,  even  when  His  loving  spirit  sank  and  flagged  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  Geth=emane,  and  still  go  on,  till  hatred 
did  its  worst,  —  0  I  think  I  know  what  that  must  have 
been  to  a  loving  spirit,  when  I  so  felt  it  with  a  stern  one ! 

And  on  January  1, 1850,  he  writes,  speaking  of  the 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  — 

The  sermon  will  bo  published,  I  eipect,  this  week.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  I  rush  into  print  again ;  and  that  was 
not  the  sermon  to  have  selected.  It  has  nothing  in  it  —  at 
least,  nothing  that  I  know  of — good  or  bad;  though,  I  doubt 
not,  the  heretic-hunters  will  find  plenty  of  tendencies  towards 
Mahometanism,  Eed  EepHblicanism,  Puseyism,  and  Sweden- 
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very  solitary  man.  On  the  last  day  of  ISIS,  he  preached 
on  the  Loneliness  of  Christ.  The  sermon  (lat.  Series, 
p.  257)  was  an  unconscious  but  vivid  portrait  of  his 
own  career  and  life ;  it  was  written  with  the  blood  of 
his  own  heart.  And  no  one  can  be  astonished,  who 
places  himself  in  his  position,  and  realizes  his  uitxa-sen- 
sitiveness,  at  the  summing-up  of  his  work  at  Brighton, 
written  in  Februsuy,  1850.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  this  summing-up,  tliough  tme  to  his  own  point  of 
view,  was  not  in  reality  true.  His  labors  had  been 
most  successful ;  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation 
were  devoted  to  Iiim ;  he  was  reverenced  and  loved  by 
them  with  an  unobtrusive  reverence  and  a  silent  love, 
which  were  too  deep  to  be  openly  expressed.  But  this 
very  silence  of  affection  and  veneration,  so  different 
from  the  loud  applause  given  generally  to  a  popular 
preacher,  he,  most  strangely,  almost  wilfully,  refused  to 
recognize.  He  only  saw  in  the  mass  of  congregation 
those  who  came  to  criticise  or  sneer,  or  to  listen  to  him 
as  a  stump-orator;  he  only  heard  the  slander,  the  bitter 
ipeaking,  the  theological  clamor  of  his  opponents,     To 
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aK  the  rest  he  was  blind  and  deaf.     He  sums  up  thus, 
in  a  most  touching  manner,  his  hfe  :  — 

Febranry  11, 1660. 
A  year  has  passed,  nearly,  since  I  resolved  to  live  above 
this  world.  0  God !  how  little  has  been  done !  High,  bright, 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  things  impossible,  and  of  things  possible 
still,  how  they  teemed  in  my  imagination !  The  ideal,  of 
course,  always  transcends  the  actual,  and  now  experience  of 
life  again,  with  its  manifold  struggles,  "  fallings  from  ub,  van- 
ishmgs,"  has  left  a  sobered,  saddened,  but  unconquerable  re- 
solve to  live  in  earnest. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 

And  the  grane  is  not  its  goal ; 
"  Dust  thoo  art,  to  dust  retaraest," 

Was  not  written  of  the  aoul. 

Farewell,  all  visions  and  wishes  of  distinction,  —  farewell 
to  them  forever!  But  not  farewell  to  something  holier  and 
better,  far  lowlier,  and  more  worthy  of  beings  whose  divine 
spark  is  mixed  with  clay.  I  can  hear  in  my  heart  the  "  still 
Bad  music  of  humanity,"  and  selfishness  seems  to  me  even 
more  contempfible  than  it  did,  now  that  I  am  more  distinctly 
conscious  of  an  end  to  live  for.  Mff  career  is  done.  And 
yet  I  do  not  look  on  life  with  any  bitter  or  disappointed  feel- 
ing, but  gently  and  even  gratefully.  I  read  the  last  stanza 
of  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of  Immortality  from  the  Eec- 
oUeclions  of  Childhood,"  which  bare  something  of  the  sub- 
dued and  chastened  feeling  which  I  am  be^nning  to  real- 


I  aai  not  sorry  that  the  wild  throb  of  romantic,  boyish  an- 
ticipation of  a  future  can  never  be  felt  again.  I  know  the 
realilJes  of  a  world  of  error  now,  but  whose  Maker's  naiJe  I 
am  profoundly  convinced  is  Love.     I  feel  its  grand,  sad  laws, 
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and  I  bow  myself  to  tbem  submiaaively,  not  wishing  tbem 
otLcr  than  they  are. 

These  were  his  thoughts  in  March,  1850.  It  w;^ 
now,  while  everything  connected  with  him  had  a  curi- 
ous interest  for  the  little  world  of  Brighton,  that  the 
Institute  for  Workingracn,  to  the  welfare  of  which  he 
had  united  himself  from  the  heginning,  began  to  suffer 
from  internal  dissension.  He  had  long  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  this.  There  was  a  radical  error,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.  In  his 
prefece  to  the  "  Address  on  the  Question  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  Sceptical  Publications  into  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  "  he  states  this  error  clearly,  and  its  results. 
After  narrating  the  origin  of  the  Institute  and  its  ob- 
jects, he  proceeds :  — 

It  was  ot  (.iuiBe  foreseen  tint  the  riik.  oi  which  such  a 
plan  might  be  wreckeil,  would  be  im  successful  eflort  to 
divert  the  funds  and  machiaerj  of  the  Institute  fiom  ita 
original  intention  to  the  fiirposc  of  a  [ohtical  party 

But,  in  this  case  Ihe  withdiawal  of  all  well  disponed  per- 
Hona  would  leive  the  dssociitijn  to  dwindle  till  t  b  me 
quife  extm  t  Foi  its  veiy  esislence  depended  po  n  m 
bei '  The  experiment,  therefore,  appealed  to  b  a  pe  -F  ly 
safe  one,  inasmuch  as  perversion  of  its  purposes  m  t  n  vi 
tably  be  followed  quickly  by  annihilation. 

One  fatal  oversight  (such,  at  least,  it  appears  t  th  a  1 
of  these  pages)  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  realized  the 
foreseen  danger.  It  had  been  justly  held  that  the  working- 
men  ought  to  have  in  their  own  hands  the  management  of 
their  own  society,  lest  the  smallest  suspicion  should  arse 
that  there  was  any  desire  in  those  who  were  the  r  benefac 
tors  to  coerce  or  trammel  tliem.  Every  attempt  at  n  erfer 
ence  was  scrupulously  avoided.     All  this  was  w  se  a  1  juat 
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But  beyond  this  not  only  wia  the  domination  of  the  upper 
cldS  e  made  impoBiible,  but  eien  their  assistance  and  advice 
Ci-cluded  by  making  honorary  members  mcom]etent  to  vote 
or  act  on  cpmm  ttee  i  mi  take  which  orig  mttd  m  an  over 
scrupuioua  geiiero?  ty  on  the  p'lrt  of  one  wiio  &a  jested  it 
but  fital  because  fil  e  m  principle 

To  have  vested  the  pjwer  of  unlimited  control  oi  rule  m 
the  richer  claases  woidl  ha\e  been  a  suirendei  of  tl  e  very 
pnnciple  on  which  the  fhn  rested.  But  to  lejcct  ill  co 
operation  and  assistance  fiom  them  to  receive  their  contribu 
tions  and  refuse  then  adM  e  wis  to  create  aad  fostei  aspiiit, 
not  of  manly  but  of  jealous  independence  •»nd  to  pioduce 
jn  a  ne«  foim  thit  vicious  state  of  relitionship  between 
class  ani  class  wli  ch  is  at  this  day  the  woist  evil  in  our 
sociil  life  — the  repulsion  of  the  classes  of  societj  from 
each  other  at  all  points  except  one,  so  as  to  lea\  e  them  touch- 
ing at  the  single  point  of  pecuniary  interest.  And  tliua  the 
cementbg  principle  of  society  is  declared  to  be  the  spirit  of 
eelfisbness,  —  the  only  spirit  which  is  essentially  destructive. 
A  fatal  blunder! 

It  was  on  Thursday,  March  28,  that  the  proposition 
to  admit  infidel  publications  was  discussed  in  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Institute,  He  wished  to  go, 
and  "  to  impart,"  as  he  said,  "  a  healthier  tone,  if  pos- 
sible;" hut  on  the  same  night  he  writes, — 

I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation, as  I  told  you  I  had  intended,  and  am  almost  sorry  1  did 
not;  but  some  of  the  committee  were  afraid  for  me  of  vio- 
lence and  rudeness  from  the  Socialists,  and  thought,  too,  that 
even  if  I  swayed  the  vote  by  a  speech  against  the  infidel  pub- 
lications, they  would  only  say  that  it  had  been  done  by  the 
influence  of  priestcraft.  On  this  consideration  I  left  them  to 
fight  the  battle  for  themselves,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  they 
have  got  a  signal  victory.     But  I  find  by  inquiry  that  So- 
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A  few  days  afterw      1    I     w    t  — 

I  have  been  all  the  m  (tdbydlbra 

respecting  the  affairs    f  th     W    k    gm        I    t     t     wh   h 
is  in  terrible  disorder.     P        —    --      d     1         d  tli 
one  to  stem  the  torrent  of  inhdelity  but  mjtelf.     I  am  going 
to  make  a  desperate  attempt  ia  a  public  address. 

It  was  almost  imperative  tliat  he  should  do  so,  for  he 
was  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  Ha 
felt  that  he  was  personally  compromised  by  its  proceed- 
ings. He  felt  that  the  whole  cause  of  the  elevation  of 
the  workingmstn  was  in  jeopardy.  He  would  not  be 
silent.  He  asked  no  advice  of  either  party  ;  alone,  he 
took  the  whole  responsibility  of  a  public  address.  It 
was  a  great  responsibility.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  large  niinority  of  sceptical  and  socialist 
members  in  the  Institute,  who  would  call  his  effort 
"  priestcraft,"  and  prate  about  being  lorded  over  by  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  and  perhaps  attempt  per- 
sonal violence  ;  and,  on  the  otlior  hand,  outside  of  the 
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Institute,  there  were  not  only  those  who,  exasperated 
a^-u  st  lum  already,  were  likely  to  become  more  so  by 
tl  e  bold  way  in  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  speak,  but 
also  oti  e  who,  having  seen  enthusiastic  folly  in  the 
1  ole  cheme  from  the  beginning,  would  now  think 
th  s  1  st  attempt  to  save  a  sinking  ship  the  crowning 

fell}- 

With  that  fine  confidence  so  characteristic  of  him,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  sense  and  candor  of  the  men. 

His  speech  was  tong  remembered  for  its  tact.  The 
great  room  of  the  Town  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess. 
Every  class  in  Brighton  was  represented  in  the  audi- 
Rnce.  All  the  workingmen  of  the  Institute  were  there. 
The  large  minority  of  sceptical  socialists  had  come  de- 
termined to  make  a  disturbance,  —  to  hoot  him  down. 
They  had  dispersed  themselves  in  parties  throughout  the 
room.  He  began  very  quietly,  witli  a  slow,  distinct,  and 
self-restrained  utterance.  He  explained  the  reason  of 
the  meeting.  When  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  person 
who  had  summoned  them, — as  one  who  was  there  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  infidel  books,  knots  of 
men  started  up  to  interrupt  him ;  a  few  hisses  and 
groans  were  heard ;  but  the  undaunted  bearing  of  the 
man,  the  calm  voice  and  musical  flow  of  pauseless 
speech,  powerful  to  check  unregulated  violence  by  its 
regulated  quietude  of  utterance,  went  on,  and  they 
could  but  sit  down  again.  Again  and  again,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  a  man  would  suddenly  spring 
to  his  feet  and  half  begin  to  speak,  and  then,  ia  if 
ashamed  or  awed,  subside.  There  were  murmurs,  pas- 
sionate sbufling  of  feet,  a  sort  of  electricity  of  excite- 
ment, which  communicated  itself  fi-om  the  excited  men 
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to  every  one  in  the  room.  At  last,  when  he  said, 
*'  You  have  heard  of  a  place  called  Coward's  Castle,  — 
Coward's  Caitle  ii  that  pulpit  or  platform,  from  which 
a  man,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in  the  absence  of  his 
opponents,  secure  of  applause,  and  safe  from  a  reply, 
denounces  those  who  differ  from  him,"  there  was  a  dead 
stillness.  He  had  struck  the  thought  of  the  turbnient, 
—  the  very  point  on  which,  in  reference  to  the  addi-ess, 
they  had  enlarged;  and  from  that  moment  there  was 
not  a  word,  scarcely  a  cheer,  till  the  last  sentence  was 
given.  It  seemed,  said  one  of  them,  and  what  he  said 
was  confirmed  by  others,  as  if  every  man  in  the  room 
■were  thrilling  with  the  same  feelings,  as  if  a  magnetic 
power  flowing  from  the  speaker  had  united  them  all  to 
himself,  and  in  him  to  one  anotlier.  The  address  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  speeches  for  eloquence, 
if  eloquence  be  defined  as  the  power  of  subjugating 
men  by  bold  and  persuasive  words.  It  was  remarkable 
for  two  other  reasons,  which  may  not  occur  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader.  First,  in  it  he  revealed  much  of  his  inner 
life  and  character.  He  was  forced  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  made  the  address  to  speak  of  himself. 
The  personal  explanations  into  which  he  entered  were 
an  overt  self-revelation.  But  there  was  one  passage  in 
the  address  in  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
hearers,  he  disclosed  the  history  of  the  most  momentous 
period  of  his  life.  It  has  been  already  quoted  (p.  109), 
and  is  the  most  important  passage  in  all  his  works  for 
any  one  to  study  who  wishes  to  know  what  he  suffered, 
and  how  strongly  he  emerged  from  his  suffering  at  the 
great  religious  turning-point  of  his  fife.  Few  men 
thought,  as  he  delivered  those  magnificent  s 
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with  stern  ani  suppressed  emotion,  that  they  were 
forged  in  the  fire  of  his  own  heart.  But  all  did  feel 
that  he  was  disclosing  to  them  the  central  principle  of 
his  whole  life,  the  result  of  all  his  past  religious  strag- 
gle, when  he  spoke  the  following  words :  —  "I  refuse 
to  permit  discussion  tliis  evening  respecting  the  love  a 
Christian  jnan  bears  to  his  Redeemer,  —  a  love  more 
delicate  far  than  the  love  which  was  ever  borne  to 
sister,  or  the  adoration  with  which  he  regards  his  God, 
—  a  reverence  more  sacred  than  man  ever  bore  to 
mother." 

This  address  is  also  remarkable,  because  in  it  he 
boldly  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  opponents.  It 
was  not  only  an  address  to  the  workingmen,  it  was  an 
addi-ess  to  tlie  whole  of  Brighton.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
do  this  consciously.  But  those  who  knew  tlie  state  of 
feeling  against  him  which  has  been  described  above, 
felt  that  he  was  making  his  apology,  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  recantation,  but  in  tlie  same  sense  as  Socrates 
made  his  apology  before  the  Athenian  people.  lie  was 
out  of  the  pulpit.  He  coidd  speak  more  freely.  He 
appeared  not  so  much  as  the  clergyman  as  the  man. 
It  was  remarked  by  more  than  one  that  he  wore  a  black 
cravat.  When  he  said  that  infidelity  was  often  the  cry 
of  narrowness  against  an  old  truth  under  a  new  and 
more  spiritual  form,  —  sometimes  the  charge  caught  up 
at  second-hand,  and  repeated  as  a  kind  of  religious  hue- 
and-cry,  in  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  opinions  that 
are  so  characterized,  —  when  he  denounced  the  "  re- 
ligious" newspapers,  —  when  he  said,  "I  have  learned 
to  hold  the  mere  charge  of  infidelity  very  cheap,"—- 
when  he  poured  pity,  instead  of  anathemas,  on  Shelly, 
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because  "  God  was  represented  to  him  as  a  demon,  and 
Christianity  as  a  system  of  exclusion  and  bitterness,"  — 
when  he  declared  that  the  existence  of  God  could  not 
he  demonstrated  to  the  Understanding,  —  when  he  de- 
fended himself  for  having  said  that  there  was  "  a  moral 
signiiicance  in  the  works  of  Dickens,"  and  called  tlio 
objection  "  cant," — rwhen  he  spoke  of  the  tannts  which 
he  had  heard  levelled  against  "  his  friends  the  working- 
men,"  and  his  connection  with  them, — when  he  re- 
fiised  to  join  in  the  cry  of  men,  terror-stricken  by  events 
upon  the  Continent,  that  to  instruct  the  workingmen 
and  to  side  with  them  was  ^ving  sinews  to  infidelity 
and  socialism,  —  he  was  in  reahty  appealing  to  the  gen- 
eral pubhc  agtunst  the  private  clamor  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  teaching,  and  boldly  asserting  that 
he  stood  undismayed  by  his  opinions ;  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  he  would  not  bate  one  inch,  but  steer  right  onward. 
And  as  such  it  was  accepted.  Many  men  who  had 
taken  up  the  bhnd  clamor  against  hini,  hstened,  and 
went  away  saying,  "  That  is  a  true  man ;  a  man  differ- 
ent from  that  which  I  ima^ned  him  to  he ;  a  man  with 
whom  I  do  not  agree,  but  in  the  attack  against  whom  I 
will  join  no'  more."  The  manliness  of  Brighton,  even 
where  it  differed  most  widely  from  him,  was,  after  that 
address,  always  on  his  side.  Nor  was  the  mode  in 
which  he  made  tliis  defence  unwortliy  of  liimself  or  of 
a  Christian  man.  It  was  daring,  determined,  but  in 
spirit  gentle.  Speaking  of  the  suspicion,  misrepresen- 
tation, and  personal  dishke  he  had  incurred,  he  says,— 

I  do  not  say  this  in  bitterness.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
be  liberal  and  generous  even  to  tlie  illiberal  and  nacrow- 
minded.     And  it  seems  to  me  a  pitiful  thing  for  any  man 
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to  aspire  to  be  true  and.  to  speak  truth,  and  tlien  to  ccmplaia 
in  astonishment  tliat  trutli  has  not  crowns  to  give,  but  thorns ; 
but  I  say  it  in  order  that  you  and  I  may  understand  ea«h 

The  result  of  the  address  on  the  members  of  the 
Institute  was  more  successful  than  he  had  expected. 
Some  of  the  sceptical  minority  were  convinced  that 
they  were  wrong;  the  rest  separated  in  a  body,  and, 
carrying  off  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the  library 
and  property,  established  a  new  society,  which  did  not 
long  exist.  The  majority,  along  with  some  waverera 
who  were  confirmed  into  truer  views  of  social  questions, 
combined  to  carry  out  the  views  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  first  thing  done  was  to  rescind  the  old  rule  that  no 
gentlemen  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote  or  act  on  the 
committee,  and  to  reconstruct  the  association  on  this 
amended  footing ;  the  second  was  to  ask  Mr,  Robertson 
to  bo  their  now  president.  The  two  following. letters 
will  show  how  readily  he  entered  into  the  difSculties 
■which  beset  the  first,  and  how  wisely  he  refused  the 
second. 

No.  1. 

I  will  pledge  myself,  if  your  society  is  formed,  and  coBr 
tains  in  it  the  elements  of  vitality,  to  give  either  an  open- 
ing adiJresa  or  a  leciure  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

But  it  sefms  to  me  a  matter  of  great  imiKjrtauee  that 
public  attention  should  not  be  ostentatiously  called  again 
so  soon  to  your  efforts  at  self-restoration,  so  long  as  they 
are  only  efforts.  If  the  Institute  is  needed,  really  craved, 
and  earnestly  desired  by  the  worltingmeu,  they  will  enroll 
themselves  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  its  exisfence  with- 
out tlie  excitement  of  an  address.     If  they  would  not  with- 
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ont  this,  then  I  am  sure  that  to  attempt  to  secure  their 
adhesiou  by  such  means  would  be  very  dangerous. 

On  the  former  occasion  nearly  700,  in  a  fit  of  transient 
enthusiasm,  joined  themselves,  I  beiieve,  and  (out  of  about 
1,S00)  withdrew  directly  after.  If  artifidal  means  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  existence,  then  the  society  will  soon  die 
a  natural  death ;  and  we  should  he  again  covered  with  the 
shame  of  an  abortive  attempt.  Tbe  cause  of  the  working- 
men  cannot  afford  this.  Better  fell  silently  than  make  an- 
other public  confession  of  incapadty. 

Now,  an  address  at  presunt  would  draw  the  attention  of 
the  town.  It  would  perhaps  induce  waverere  to  join,  as  all 
public  excitement  does ;  and  it  might  secure  immediate  ready 
money.  But  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the  rifk  of 
the  withdrawal  of  many  soon  at^er.  And  suppose  that 
enough  to  support  did  not  join  ? 

Let  me  propose  therefore,  —  Begin  your  society  as  soon 
and  as  quietly  as  possible;  that  is,  as  quietly  as  is  consistent 
with  that  publicity  which  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  work- 
uigmen  with  the  fact  of  a  new  association  being  in  process 
of  formation.  If  aufflcient  members  do  not  present  them- 
selves, then  the  thing  quietly  dies  away  til!  a  better  oppor- 
tunity; and  be  sure  that  no  aitilicid  excitement  could  have 
given  it  permauenie,  though  it  might  have  caused  a  prema- 
ture abortive  birth 

After  some  months,  if  the  associitiou  lives  with  internal 
strength,  then  we  may  try  external  aids.  I,  for  my  part, 
pledge  myself  as  I  hive  said  But  the  groat  lesson  for  us 
all,  in  these  days  of  puffing  advertisements,  is  to  learn  to 
work  silently  and  truly,  and  to  leave  self-advertisement  and 
self-puffing  to  people  who  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

No.  2. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day,  I  may  briefly  say  that 

the  idea  of  my  accepting  the.  presidentship  of  the  luftitut* 
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is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  do  not  consider  myself  com- 
petent for  such  an  office,  nor  am  I  sure  that  it  would  be  to 

tlie  advantage  of"  the  society I  helieve  I  could  assist 

the  memhers  more  truly,  at  all  events  more  independently, 
in  a  subordinate  position.  Prominence  and  power  are  things 
for  which  I  have  no  taste, 

J  am  very  ansiouB  that  there  should  he  no  second  failure 

btllklttlgi         t       dm  and      p  d 

fltp  tt  Thwkrah  h         tit 

nhmiddmjty  bltop  ttslf 

<^  t    b  1     t  m  y    wth        tl         tit  f 

1        1         tfutjt       pptthm  — topprt,t 


dwimtfllbki  Ad.      ddtl  tl 

lyt       d  t     \        pi    to  my  mJ  —     t  1 

by    f  th    poo     t  b         f  f       k    w  h       h       i^ht 

11  w  d         t        I      k  d       I         1  IB  f 

qmring  information. 

What  grieves  me  to  the  heart  is  to  see  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  workingmen  of  those  wealtliier  thaa  themselves ;  and 
nothing  is  more  mischievous  or  unchristian  than  to  gain  pop- 
ularity with  them  by  fostering  these  feelings,  and  insinuating 
that  the  clergy  and  the  religious  and  the  rich  are  their  ene- 
mies, or  only  espouse  their  cause  for  an  end. 

I  must  not  accept  any  high  office ;  I  am  their  friend,  but 
I  want  nothing  from  them,- — -not. even  int^uence,  nor  thoir 
praise. 

If  I  can  do  them  evffli  a  little  good,  well ;  but  for  their 
sakes  I  must  not  take  anything  which  could  leave  on  one  of 
their  minds  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  suspicion  of  my  mo- 


The  society,  after  working  admirably  for  some  years, 
has  lately,  to  the  great  regret  of  many,  been  closed  for 
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want  of  support.  It  does  not  appear,  after  Mr.  Robert 
son's  death,  to  have  been  taken  up  by  any  person,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr,  Ross,  outside  of  the  actual  sphere 
of  the  workingmen. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  above-mentioned  address, 
Mr.  Robertson  did  not  appear  in  pubhc,  except  in  the 
pulpit,  for  many  months. 

The  end  of  1850  is  celebrated  for  the  mistake  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  made,  and  for  the  short  and  fool- 
ish blaze  of  excitement  kindled  by  it  in  England.  The 
mistake  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  in  departing  from 
the  quiet  method  of  conversion  they  had  been  n?ing. 
The  foolishness  of  the  English  people  was,  in  maldng  a 
great  noise,  only  to  end  in  the  pretentious  nonentity  of 
5ie  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Brighton  was,  of  course, 
convulsed.  Platforms  and  pulpits  rang  with  a  jangla 
of  denunciations.  The  only  man  who  seems  to  have 
kept  his  head  was  Mr.  Robertson.  His  speech  at  the 
"great  meeting"  was  a  model  of  good  sense  and  calm 
knowledge;  a  quiet  protest  against  whathe  called,  with 
fine  irony  and  with  accurate  acquaintance  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  "  an  act  of  schism  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  Rome."  What  he  thought  privately  of  the 
■whole  matter  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts:  — 

This  foolish  act  of  tlie  Pope  iaa  made  Protestants  nearly 
besido  tliemaelves  witli  terror.  Already  tliey  see  t!ie  flres 
of  Smithfield.  liglited,  tiiumbacrews  at  v,  ark,  ind  tlie  '  mys- 
tery "  of  the  Apocalypse  tlironed  at  Canterbuiy  We  have 
a  great  meeting  hei'e  on  Thursday  to  nhuli  I  look  forward, 
only  expecting  a  vast  deal  of  foolish  talking  and  peihaps  re- 
crimination, bandied  back  against  the  Church  ot  England. 
Here  have  the  bishops  been  coquettiog  with  semi  Popery  for 
fifteen  years,  but  the  n 
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of  their  spiritual  priyile^ea  tl  e  E  ^ht  Eev  rend  Fatliers  in 
God  "  rise  aa  one,  man  e  noble  champ  o  a  of  the  faith,  and, 
much  as  they  dialike  co  tro  ers  i  j  ach  g  recommend  all 
their  clergy  to  preael  d  aom  nate  t'aes  &c,  agiunat  the 
•'  mother  of  abominat  on  and  so  forth  On  Sanday  I  could 
not  help  saying,  at  the  end  of  my  &ern  on  1 1  ire  purposely 
abatained  from  entering  on  the  s  bje  t  pon  wh  ch  the  public 
mind  is  nearly  frantic  I  could  easily  have  roused  your  in- 
dignation and  inflamed  pis  on  b  t  for  my&elf  I  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  work.  As  c  f  you  w  II  n  he  week,  the 
attitude  of  defiance ;  but  le  u  to  one  Sabbath-day,  keep 
free  from  that,  and  ti  e  the  at  de  of  humil  ation."  The 
subject  of  the  sermon  wa^,     I  am  a  amful  niai ,  O  Lord!" 

TLursdBy. 
To-day  was  spent  in  a  long-protracted  meeting  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  subject  of  the  Papal  division  of  England  into 
dioceses ;  it  was  ci'ammed  to  the  window-silla.  I  went  deter- 
mined not  to  say  a  word;  but,  after  two  peraons  had  spoken, 
several  voices  called  out  my  name ;  this  was  repeated  so  often, 
becoming  clamorous  at  last,  that  in  the  cloae  of  the  day,  in  an 
evil  hour,  I  rose.  I  heartily  wish  now  I  had  not,  for  1  was 
unprepared  and  hampered,  partly  by  seeing  a  Eomanist  there, 
a  former  friend,  for  whom  my  heart  winced  at  every  severe 
expression,  and  partly  from  disagreement  with  the  words  of 
the  address.     Afterwards  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 

M (discussion,  rather),  which  lasted  until  two  or  three  in 

the  morning.     At  last  I  said,  "  Now,  M ,  it  is  not  often 

one  man  lets  another  see  the  core  of  his  heart :  I  do  not 
mean  to  let  you  see  mine,  but  I  have  told  you  much  of  my 
views.  You  know  what  I  do  not  believe,  and  what  I  do. 
You  would  call  my  creed  meagre,  —  I  call  it  lai-ge,  for  there 
are  maay  points  on  which  I  am  in  perplexity.  What  I  be- 
lieve, 1  believe  strongly.  You  have  heard  me  preach,  too. 
Tou  saw  that  crowd  i  you  know  what  it  costs  me  to  address 
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them ;  now  tel!  rae,  aa  an  old  friend,  would  you  adviwe  ine  to 
go  oo  or  retire  ?  "  He  said,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment,  —  go-on.  I  tell  yon  frankly  there  were  points 
in  your  sermon  I  did  not  quite  agree  with,  I  wished  tbe  evan- 
gelicai  element  had  been  there ;  hat  I  felt,  if  it  were  only 
there,  —  no  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel,  for  it  would  look 
like  extravagant  flattery.  I  will  only  say,  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  glorious  thing  for.  a  man  to  stand  up  as  you  stand  in  a  place 
like  Brighton ;  but,  never  mind,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
Men  come  to  hear  you  who  would  not  come  if  yon  thought 
as  I  do."  1  verily  believe  that  if  M had  only  said  "  Re- 
tire," I  should  have  retired  forthwifli. 

The  year  closed  for  him  heavily.  His  health  had 
visibly  decayed.  He  suffered  keenly,  tliough  he  denied 
it,  from  the  loneliness  oi^  his  position.  A  gloom  deep- 
ened over  his  heart.  But  now  and  then  a  gleam  of 
happiness  shot  across  his  spirit  when  he  learnt  that  he 
had  done  some  good  to  a  human  soul.  Two  letters 
which  touched  him  greatly  are  inserted  here ;  tliey 
complete  the  history  of  this  period :  — 

An  Anonymous  LeUer,  enclosing  a  Present  of  10s. 

Rev.  Sie,  —  An  humble  individual  begs  the  acceptance 
of  the  enclosed  as  an  Easter  offeriug,  and  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, in  some  sort,  for  the  many  wise  lessons  he 
has  received  of  truth,  honor,  charity,  and  love ;  and  for  the 
hope  of  immortality  with  which  he  is  now  impressed,  which 
has  begotten  a  choerfulaess  of  mind  to  which  for  years  he 
has  been  a  stranger. 

May  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  long  spare  you  to  us  in 
health  and  prosperity,  and  bless  you !  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 
Mthfully  yours, 

Tbb  "Writer. 
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An  Anonynwtis  Letter,  accompanying  a  pair  of  Gandhsticks, 
the  work  of  the  Writer. 

Sib, — A  humble  individual,  desii'oua  of  acltiiowledging 
the  unjiinching  kiadness  you  have  shown  towards  the  fork- 
ing classes  of  this  town,  liegi  tbo  acceptauce  of  the  enclosed; 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  hopes  you  will  pardon  what  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  an  un-English  way  of  sending  a  note  without 
a  name.  My  apology  must  be,  that  as  you  do  not  know  me, 
you  will  not  put  any  wrong  construction  as  to  my  motive  ia 
domg  80.  Nothing  hut  the  profoundest  respect  would  have 
induced  me  to  talie  the  liberty  I  have. 

Believing  you  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  a  gentleman,  that 
you  can  come  down  to  the  level  of  workingmen.  and  under- 
stand them  {a  rare  qualification  now-a-daya  m  one  in  the 
(.■lass  that  circumstances  have  placed  you),  all  workingmen 
think  it  so  much  the  more  valuable  to  have  your  advice  and 
assistance.     May  it  long  be  continued ! 

1  do  not  complain  that  we  have  not  (he  sympathy  of  the 
upper  classes.  I  believe  we  have ;  but  there  is  not  one  in 
fifty  that  can  come  doivo  to  oar  circumstances,  to  the  bond 
of  our  common  nature,  —  to  comprehend  that  although  the 
mechanic  and  artisan  of  this  country  are  deep  thinkers,  yet 
they  often  stand  in  need  of  advice  and  the  i^istance  that 
education  gives.  Wc  have  their  good  wishes  and  pecuniary 
assistance,— thanks  for  it,  — but  sometimes  a  littli"  kindly 
advice  would  do  far  more.  It  is  this  difference  that  makes 
us  feel  we  could  grasp  you  by  the  hand  as  a  brother  in  the 
cause  of  progress  of  the  nation.  Would  that  there  were 
more  such?  How  much  more  would  true  religion,  morals, 
iiiid  sound  intellect  bo  brought  out!  No  fear  then  of  the 
I'ope  or  the  Devii. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  I  ara  very  respectiully  yours. 
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LETTEES  FROM  OCTOBEK,  1849,  TO  DECEMBEE,  18S0. 
XXXIX. 

Oeto^ier  17, 1849. 

1  Lave  just  finished  "  Feats  on  t!ie  Fiord."  Miss  Marii- 
neau's  graphic  powers  are  uncommon.  I  seem  to  see  a  Fiord, 
like  a  valley  spread  with  water  into  the  land  ;  the  vast  flocka 
of  wild  fowl ;  tlie  Bun  only  dipping  i: 
horizon ;  the  outline  of  the  reindeer  ( 
against  the  sky,  and  the  Lapp  slyly  running  off  with  the 
cheese  laid  on  the  mountain-ridge  as  an  offering  to  Nipec, 
A  Lapp's  hut  must,  I  think,  resemble  an  Alp  for  flllh.  and 
be  somewhat  like  it  altogether.  An  Alp  is  a  Tyrolese  herds- 
man's hut.  On  the  mounfains  there  are  patches  of  vegeta- 
tion among  the  pine-forests ;  these  in  winter  are  covered 
with  snow,  but  in  the  summer  months  affonl  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  herdsmen  ascend,  having  under  their  charge  the 
cows  of  several  lowland  farmers.  Each  superintends  the 
cattle  of  many  fai-ma.  They  milk  Ihem,  make  cheese,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  each  farmer  receives  a  number  of 
cheeses,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  that  he  con- 
tributes. I  never  knew  what  filth  was  until  I  tried  to  break- 
fast, when  chamois-hunting,  in  au  Alp.  I  had  taken  bread 
with  me,  and  endeavoreil  to  improve  it  hy  the  addition  of 
cream,  butter,  and  cheeses  but  the  room  was  nearly  ankle- 
deep  in  dirt,  the  human  beinga  in  it  scarcely  tolerable  within 
sis  yards ;  the  cream  black  and  white  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, from,  the  soot  which  had  fallen  in ;  the  butter 
kneaded  up  with  hair,  as  mortar  sometimes  in ;  and  the 
cheese  j  ielded  to  scarcely  anything  less  violent  than  a 
hatchet.  I  fancy  the  four-feet-high  Lapps  would  feel  quite 
at  home  in  an  Alp, 

Wliat  I  like  in  Miss  Martineatr,  too,  is  her  genial  heart, 
—  her  ^\illmgne^s  to  '■ii\o  and  let  live."      She  teols   the 
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felsehood  and  the  injury  of  religions  supersfiliona.  She  has 
no  false  sentiment  about  theii'  romantic  beauty.  They  take 
the  manhood  from  the  breast,  the  Belf-reliance  and  the  tnaat 
in  God,  —  leaving  behind  a  restless  attempt  to  propitiate 
fickle,  capricious,  nialicioiiS  beings,  whose  only  supciiorify 
lies  in  power.  The.  worship  of  power  singly  is  always  a 
degrading  worship ;  submission  to  caprice  is  always  demoral- 
izing,—  BubmisBioa  producing  tnckmes's,  subtlety,  and  fruat 
in  cunning  rather  than  m  rectitude.  All  this  Miss  Marti- 
neau  sees;  yet,  whether  it  bp  heathen  or  Christian  super- 
stition, she  neailj  alw^^a  has  i  healthy  and  just  allowance 
for  the  necessary  admixture  of  eiroi  with  all  that  is  human, 
and  sees  that,  not  by  anathemis  but  by  gradual  enlighten- 
ment, tuch  errors  are  to  be  expelled  In  =ihort,  she  sees  the 
difference  betneeu  peinicioua  error  and  wilful  vice 

1  bc^n  thit  book  it  sunrise  ind  finithcd  it  a  hftle  after 
bre'ikfist  time  It  gue  mu  a  health}  glow  of  feeling,  a 
more  chteiiul  \ieiv  of  hfe  I  belipve  the  wiiter  of  that  book 
■would  rejoite  that  she  had  soothed  ani  nuigoiatcd  one  day 
of  a  wayworn,  lired  being  in  hi"  path  to  the  SiiU  Country, 
where  the  heaviest  laden  lays  down  his  burden  at  last,  and 
has  Rest. 

Yes,  thank  God'  there  is  lest,  —  rainy  an  inter\al  oi 
saddest,  sweetest  rest  — even  heie,  i\hen  it  seems  as  if  even- 
ing breezes  fiom  that  other  land,  laden  with  fragrance, 
played  upon  the  (heeks  and  lulled  the  heirt  Theie  are 
times,  even  on  the  atoimy  sea,  when  a  genUe  nhispei  breathes 
softiy  as  of  heaven,  and  sends  into  the  soul  a  dream  of 
ecstasy  which  can  never  ag^in  wholly  die,  e\en  amidtt  the 
jar  and  whirl  of  waking  life  How  auth  whispers  mike  the 
blood  stop  and  the  very  fleih  creep  »ith  a  sense  of  myste- 
rious communion!  How  smgulaily  such  momenls  aie  the 
epochs  of  life,  —  the  few  points  that  stand  out  prommenlly 
in  the  recollection  after  the  flood  of  }eaii  las  buried  all 
the  rest,  as  all  iJie  low  shore  diaafpeais,  leaim,  only  a  few 
roek-pointg  vi'ible  it  Jugh  li  le 
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XL 

0  Pb"  11  1E4B 
I  bave  been  ponleni  _,  oTtr  yni  r  q  e«t  on  ii  to  tie  prob- 
able eifect  of  tris-edies  sucli  as  Phedre  rlc  tpon  the 
Tnind  Now  Austollea  deep  view  of  the  end  of  the  fiagic 
drama  is  this  that  it  aims  through  the  medium  ot  two  feel 
ing;s  nhich  it  repre  enta  in  tction  — teiroi  anl  feai  — to 
refine  th  se  very  feehng?  m  the  s)  e  tato  s  To  refine  of 
course  meins  to  tike  oft  the  iideness  and  pamfulnesa  of 
such  emotions  an  1  n  ake  tl  em  almo'st  pleasing  sensations 
Thit  IB  the  tenible  and  pilhetic  in  real  life  are  painful 
thing?  to  witness  but  in  the  numie  rej  reientation  thu  worst 
part  IS  taket  awaj  by  the  consciousness  tl  at  it  is  unreal  at 
the  same  time  that  it  la  sufticientlj  like  life  to  pioduce  an 
impre  "non  some  ^l1t  similar  to  that  whi  h  wo  Id  be  cdled 
forth  bv  r(.»lty  The  feeling  thus  mqie  fiint  becomps 
pleasurable  just  as  wirmtli  is  enjojment  though  heat  te  in 
falenble  Of  course  it  is  plain  fliat  this  lefinemei  t  of  feel 
mg  unrealizes  it  — unfits  foi  the  conteraplatif  n  ot  tl  e  te  nlle 
and  pathetiu  in  real  life  — substitutes  the  mimic  emotion 
■which  IS  useless  a  merely  aitificial  production  foi  the  true 
one  which  the  Creator  has  appointed  to  use  m  the  bosom 
in  such  ciri,umatanees  foi  tl  e  expre  s  purpose  of  leading  to 
action,  exciting  symp'^fhi,  Lordeni  g  against  danger  ind  so 
on  A  person  who  is  reflnel  hv  high  niought  scenes  m 
novels  la  necessarilj  suie  to  shnnk  ficm  su  h  scenes  in  real 
hfe  because  m  ti  e  mimic  case  he  had  ill  the  excitement 
without  the  pain  anl  he  will  turn  asile  fiom  ciicumstances 
where  e\ut^ment  cannot  be  had  nithout  fain  And  such 
an  one  is  sure  to  be  found  wanting  when  tiue  feeling  is  re 
quired  for  use  because  tl  e  feelin^^s  have  got  the  habit  ot 
being  rouse!  without  leading  to  exertion  They  ha^e  got 
thia  habit  m  the  unreal  and  they  will  keep  to  it  m  the  leal 
They  will  nae  at  the  sigl  t  of  distiess  or  r  iin  but  tl  ey  I  a  e 
never  been  trained  to  pass  pi'omptly  into  thi;  work  of  sympa- 
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lliizing  and  relieving,  and  accordingly  such  persons  seem  and 
come  to  bo  looked  uj  )n  as  atUou  amidst  the  trials  of  others 
over  which  they  nept  lu  tlie  lomnce  Tin's  I  tincy  is 
Anstotlos  leRnement  of  teeing  and  th  s  must  be  the 
dinger  m  all  rehnement  of  society  The  trigedy  and  the 
lomince  therefore  only  besjin  to  appear  when  the  mind  of 
i  large  portion  of  the  nation  is  -it  leisuie  to  eultiyatc  hot- 
house feelings  which  aie  always  feeble  monstrosities  The 
bull  fight  ind  the  amphitheatre  onlj  begin  when  ivir  and  th( 
chase  hi^e  end  d  The  emotioi  s  which  found  in  these  a 
healthy  ei-erciae  once  get  their  unhealthy  lepast  ly  seeing 
without  any  call  for  atting 

It  IS  plun  to  me  that  in  this  nay  all  such  reading  is  in- 
jurious to  thf  generality  All  the  feehng  ne  can  command 
ne  na  t  foi  acting  When  ne  come  to  act  the  feelii  g  is  not 
there  to  make  acting  easy ,  and  what  we  hive  to  do  wi,  must 
either  leave  undone,  or  do  with  a  cold  heart,  simply  from 
having  been  accustomed  to  train  the  feelings  to  refinement, 
and  not  to  action. 

I  wish  that  nature  coiild  do  her  own  healthy  work  upon  all 
our  hearte,  I  could  conceive  a  marvelloiisly  healing  power 
to  come  from  opening  the  soul,  like"  a  child's,  to  receive  spon- 
taneously, without  eiFort,  the  impressions  of  the  unliving, — 
and  yet  how  living !  —  world  around  us,  with  all  the  awe  that 
accompanies  them. 

One  impulse  from  a  verniil  wood 

Will  teach  yon  more  of  man, 
Of  morFd  6Til  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  oaa. 

Also  I  suspect  that  speculative  philosophy  is  not  good  to 
read,  however  interesting ;  at  all  events  not  alone.  It  has 
too  little  of  a  basis  of  proved  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  depends 
for  its  truth  too  much  upon  feeling-  Positive  sdence,  such 
as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
rests  on  facts :  and  the  effect  of  certainty  wliich  it  produces 
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on  tlie  miud  is  always  a  healthy  feeling.  Here  again  it  ia  aa 
I  said  above.  The  cure  is  to  come  in  contact  with  Nature 
and  with  Fact,  instead  of  ejchausting  strength  by  mighty 
blows  struck  at  random  on  the  yielding  air,  in  the  region  of 
conjecture  and  bewildering  mystery.  I  love  that  region  ;  it 
is  indeed  the  re^on  of  Faith,  but  it  requires  a  brain  pracdset' 
much  on  more  earthly  precipices  to  avoid  being  dizzy  and 
tost  in  the  immense  abyss. 

SLL 

October  19. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  the  strict  view 
^hicU  many  talie  of  the  observance  of  Sunday.  I  am  certain 
tiftt  their  arguments  are  wrong,  —  that  the  Sabbath  ia  not  a 
perpetual  obUgation;  that  it  was  Jewish,  and  that  it  passed 
awt.y  with  Christianity,  which  made  all  days  and  places  holy. 

Nbvertheless,  I  am  more  and  more  sure  by  experience  that 
tiie  rea<*on  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  lies  deep  in  the 
everlasting  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  tiiat  as  long  as 
man  is  maa  the  blessedness  of  lieeping  it  not  aa  a  day  of  rest 
only,  but  aa  a  day  of  spiritual  rest,  will  never  be  annulled. 
Almost  everything  may  become  an  object  of  doubt,  but,  in 
the  midst  of  a  *itdernes3  of  shadows,  broken  and  distorted 
in  every  way,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  —  one  thing  ia  real, 
the  life  of  God  ia  rJie  soul  of  man.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  is  One  who  is  seeking  us  rather  than  sought  by  us,  that 
He  will  aeelt  and  fiiii  tiie  earnest ;  and  I  am.  sure  that  this 
hidden  communion  may  become  an  object  of  actual  expe- 
rience BO  soon  aa  the  seeking  is  reciprocal.  If  I  have  not 
yet  act«d  ou  it,  I  know  that  iiot  with  the  intellect,  but  with 
the  spirit,  man  finds  Glod ;  ir.  other  words,  by  that  which  is 
allied  to  God  in  our  souls,  we  toaco  Him.  The  Jews  required 
"a  sign,"  that  is,  sometiiing  tiiat  would  prove  God  to  their 
sensuous  nature.  The  Greeks  sought  alter  wisdom ;  tliat  is, 
by  reason  and  mental  tension  they  espeeied  co  realize  the 
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Divine ;  but  St.  Paul's  conviction  was,  that  the  spiritual  man 
alone,  —  that  is,  tbo  man  who  sought  with  his  spirif,  —  could 
UTiilersfand  the  things  of  God.  By  the  spirit,  I  suppose  he 
means  that  which  I  called  above,  the  pajt  in  our  nature  which 
is  allied  to  God,  which  shows  itself,  not  in  cleverness  and 
iiimblcnesa  of  apprehension,  but  in  devotion,  in  the  submis- 
sive heart,  in  gentleness,  humbleness,  and  love.  I  fancy  that 
Sunday  has  lost  its  meaning,  unless  this  part  of  our  being  is 
called  into  energy.  I  have  been  beating  the  air  in  vain 
with  investigalioB.  The  true  way  was  much  nearer.  Not 
by  soaring  high  or  diving  low  do  we  get  the  Anointer,  but  by 
something  very  near  to  us,  —  trusting.  la  not  that  the  sub- 
stance of  those  verses  which  so  many  people  find  diflcuit, 
Romans  k.  G,  7,  8,  9  ? 

I  could  not  quite  satisfy  myself  with  the  desolate  feeling 
which  instinctively  I  feel  as  oflen  as  you  tali  of  resolving  to 
fix  your  heart  on  God  alone.  Is  not  this  that  which  ought  to 
make  me  supremely  happy?  But  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
town  to  day,  in  a  back  street,  and  musing  over  this,  I  de- 
tected the  reason  of  it  not  doing  so  at  once.  God  is  Life,  not 
Death :  He  is  not  to  be  found,  as  the  Legioa-hannted  tried  to 
find  Him,  among  the  tombs.  I  do  think  that  the  spii-it  in 
which  jou  sometimes  despondiugly  speak  of  living  for  Him 
alone,  really  means  nothing  more  than  the  burial  alive  of  a 
nun  who  is  taking  the  black  veil  and  thinking  to  become  thus 
the  spouse  of  Christ.  Tou  speak  of  living  for  God  and  with 
God,  as  if  it  were  dying  to  all  that  is  bright  and  cheering 
and  beautiful  and  blessed.  You  speak  as  one  would  speak  of 
going  into  a  parish  union,  which  ia  good  only  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  No  wonder  that,  involuntarily  and  almost 
without  a  distinct  analysis  of  the  feeling,  I  feel  a  kind  of 
shudder  and  a  vague  cheerlessness  when  you  talk  so.  No, 
be  vov.ee  if  you  will,  but  it  must  be  aw  Mane,  with  more  cheer- 
ful and  more  grateful  tones,  —  not  as  if  to  serve  God  and  to 
hear  the  eternal  piison-iloors  clank  behind  you  were  identi- 
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more  distinctively  individual.  Robertson  anticipated 
by  somD  years  this  deep-set  feeling.  He  was  Himself, 
and  not  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  other  men.  Owing 
to  his  individuality  he  retained  the  freedom  of  action 
and  the  diveisity  of  feelmg  which  men  not  only  m  the 
Chuich,  but  m  eveiy  profession  and  busines'j  so  misei- 
ably  lose  ■when  thej  dress  then  mmds  in  the  fashion  of 
current  opinion,  and  look  at  thewoild,  at  natuie,  and 
at  God,  thiough  the  gliss  which  custom  so  assiduously 

Robtition  presetted  his  indejendence  ot  thought 
He  hid  d  strong  idio'^nctaa^,  and  he  let  it  looiie  withm 
the  bounds  of  law,  —  a  law  not  imposed  upon  him  from 
without  by  another,  but  freely  chosen  by  himself  as  the 
best.  He  developed,  without  rejecting  the  help  of 
others,  his  own  character  after  his  own  feshion.  He 
respected  his  own  conscience ;  believed  in  his  own 
native  force,  and  in  the  divine  fire  within  him.  He 
looked  first  at  everything  submitted  to  his  judgment  as 
if  it  were  a  new  thing  upon  earth,  and  then  permitted 
the  judgments  of  the  past  to  have  their  due  weight  with 
him.  He  endeavored  to  receive,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  commentators,  immediate  impressions  from 
the  Bible.  To  these  impressions  he  added  the  indi- 
vidual life  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  the  great  world.  He  preached  these  impressions, 
and  with  a  freedom,  independence,  variety,  and  in- 
fiuence  which  were  the  legitimate  children  of  his  indi- 
viduality. 

That  men  should,  within  the  necessary  limits,  follow 
out  their  own  character,  and  refuse  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  common  mould,  is  the  foremost  need  of 
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troman  laying  on  liaraelf  the  duties  of  her  sex,  while  fit  for 
higher  things,  —  the  world  has  nothing  to  show  more  like  the 
Son  of  Man  than  that.  Do  you  remember  Wordsworth's 
beautiful  lines  to  Milton  ?  — 

Thy  Bonl  was  aa  n  stfir,  and  dwelt  aportj 

ThDubiulst  aToice  whose  edudiI  weis  like  the  sea; 

Pare  lis  tha  naked  heavens,  mnjeetio,  free, 

So  didfit  thou  travel  on  life  e  commnu  wn 

Tn  cheerful  godliness :  andyetihyheait 

Tftfi  lowSesI  duties  on  itidf  did  % 

I  do  not  know  anything  of  Alfien's  "  Life  "  By  whom  is 
it  written  ?  The  raisfortunes  of  genius,  its  fdl=e  dnection,  its 
misery,  I  suppose  rise  partly  from  the  tict  of  the  life  of 
genius  being  that  which  is  chiefly  g»en  to  the  world.  Many 
a  soldier  died  as  bravely  and  with  »'(  much  suftering  as  Sic 
Joha  Moore  at  Corunna;  hut  evety  aoldier  had  not  a  "Wolfe 
to  write  hia  death-song.  Many  an  innocent  victim  perished, 
— yes,  by  hundreds  of  thou«and«,  —  on  the  scaffolds  ot 
France,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  the  robber  barons,  but  they 
died  silently.  A  few  aristocrats  whose  shriek  was  loud  have 
filled  the  world  with  pity  at  the  tale  of  their  suffering.  Many 
a  mediocre  boy  have  I  seen  spoilt  at  school, —  many  a  com- 
monplace destiny  has  been  marred  in  life :  only  these  things 
are  not  matters  of  history.  Peasants  grow  savage  with  do- 
mestic troubles,  and  washerwomen  pine  under  brutal  treat- 
ment :  but  the  former  are  locked  up  for  burying  their  misery 
in  drunkenness,  —  the  latter  die  of  a  broken  heart,  with 
plenty  of  unwritten  poetry  lost  among  the  soapsuds.  I  fancy 
the  inarticulate  sorrows  are  far  more  pitiable  than  those  of 
an  Alfieri,  who  has  a  tongue  to  utter  them.  Carlyle  in  this 
respect  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  tone  utterly  diverse  from  that 
of  the  Gospel.  The  worship  of  the  hero,  that  is  his  religion : 
condescension  to  ttie  small  and  unknown,  that  was  His ! 

A  little  plan  which  I  have  found  serviceable  in  past  years, 
is  to  put  down  every  night  the  epgagements  and  duties  of 
the  nest  day,  iirranging  the  hours  well.     The  advantages 
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»f  this  arc  sevei'il  lou  5  t  nure  djue  Ihan  if  a  great  part  . 
nf  each  day  is  ipent  in  contiiTing  and  considering  "whit 
next?"  A  heiUhful  feeling  pervades  Ihe  whole  of  life 
There  is  a  feehng  of  "stisfaction  at  the  end  ot  the  day  on 
finding  that,  generollj,  the  greater  part  of  what  13  planned 
has  been  accomplished  This  is  the  secret  of  gning  dignity 
to  trifles.  As  units  they  ire  insignificant,  they  nse  in  im- 
portance when  they  become  parts  of  a  plan.  Besides  this,  — 
Bnd  1  thinlt  the  most  important  thing  of  all, — there  is  gained 
a  consciousness  of  Will,  the  opposite  of  tliat  which  is  the 
sense  of  impofency.  The  thought  of  time,  to  me  at  least,  is 
a  very  overpowering  and  ofien  a  very  annihilating  one  for 
energy;  Time  rushing  on,  unhroken,  irresistible,  hurrying 
the  worlds  and  the  ages  into  being,  and  out  of  it,  and  making 
our  "  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  heiJiff  of  the  eternal 
Silence."  The  sense  of  powerlessness  which  this  gives  is 
very  pmnful.  But  I  have  feit  that  this  is  neutralized  by  such 
a  little  plan  as  that.  You  feel  that  you  do  coutrol  your  own 
course ;  you  are  bonie  on,  but  not  resistlessly.  Down  the 
rapids  you  go,  certainly,  but  you  are  steering  and  trimming 
your  own  raft,  and  making  the  flood  of  Time  i  our  vassal,  and 
not  your  conqueror.  I  first,  I  thinh  begin  this  plan  after 
reading  a  valuable  little  book,  and  a  sunny,  cheeiful  one, 
Abbott's  "  Way  to  do  Good."  It  has  been  omitted  for  years, 
but  I  have  begun  it  again  these  last  tew  diys 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  drudgery  of  domestic  duties  to 
soften," —  you  quote  thaL  No,  but  a  great  deal  to  strengthen 
with  the  sense  of  duly  done,  aelf-'coiitrol  and  power.  Be- 
sides, you  cannot  calculate  how  much  corroding  rust  is  kept 
off,  —  how  much  of  disconsolate,  dull  despondency  is  hin- 
dei'ed.  Daily  use  is  not  the  jeweller's  mercurial  polish :  but 
it  viil  keep  yojr  little  silver  pencil  from  tarnishing. 

1  have  been  interrnpted  by  the  visit  of  a  lady  of  my  con- 
gregation, who  came  to  take  leave ;  one,  it  appears,  wlio  has 
boon  warmly  attached  to  the  instruction  given  there.     She 
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dm  d     which  she  liad 

w                       poo    g      to  pas          I  gave  a  kind 

k  g  h  "ft  lat  a  lesson! 
H  w  h  p  h  ca  "Vi  opporlunilies 
w  m  d  g  I  ber  doing  it, 
full  ad  h  g  o  more  about 
d  fe,  and  light- 
ened the  load  o!  lite  to  a  liumaji  heart,  —  for  a  time  ! 

XLIH. 

October  34. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Lady  G    ■■-'s,  —  a  party  of  tea 
or  twelve  to  dinner,     Coiiveraatioii  after,  chiefly  military, 
turning  on  Indian  battles ;  so  I  talked.     Afterwards  had  a 

discuasion  with  Mr, about  the  post-office  regulation  of 

transmitting  letters  on  Sunday,  in  opposition  to  which  there 
is  to  be  a  meeting  to-morroiv.  I  maintained  the  difficulty  of 
the  question ;  he  asserted  its  facility.  I  instanced  the  case 
of  my  being  thrown  out  for  tlie  last  train  on  Saturday  night : 
what  would  have  been  done  had  there  been  no  train  on  Sun- 
day morning?  The  inestimable  value  of  a  day  of  physical 
repose  and  spiritual  rest  is  granted;  but  the  details  of  that 
must  be  modified  by  circuiuatances.  Sailors  must  work  a 
Bhip  OQ  Sundays;  ships  must  arrive  on  Sundays;  battles 
must  be  fought;  news  must  travel.  Life  and  death,  or, — 
what  is  equivalent,  —  property  (o  an  immense  amount,  must 
often  be  involved,  if  the  business  of  a  great  country,  and 
much  of  the  correspondence,  receives  a  sudden  shock  in  the 
metropolis  and  all  country  towns.  Two  days  in  the  week 
there  would  be  no  deliverj-.  Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree. The  question  is  not  an  easy  one.  For,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  compulsory  ivorking  of  so  many  thousands  on  tba 
day  of  rest  is  almoat  identical  with  smothering  the  life  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  I  certainly  do  feel  by  experience  the 
eternal  obligation  bi:caui,e  of  the  eternal  neeegaity  of  the 
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The  soul  withers  without  it ;  it  tlirives  in  propo> 
tion  to  the  fidelity  of  its  observance.  Nay,  I  even  beheTe 
the  stern  rigor  of  tlio  Puritan  Sabbath  had  a  grand  elfect 
upon  the  soul.  Fancy  a  man  thrown  in  upon  himself,  with 
Eo  permitted  music,  nor  relaxation,  nor  literature,  nor  secular 
conversation,  —  nothing  but  his  Bible,  hia  own  soul,  and 
Grod'a  sUence!  "What  hearts  of  ii'on  this  system  must  have 
made.  How  difierent  from  our  stuffed-arm-chair  religion 
and  "gospel  of  comfort!"  as  if  to  be  made  comfortable  were 
the  great  end  of  religion.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that 
the  Sabbath  must  rest  not  on  an  enactment,  but  on  the  neces- 
sities of  human  nature.  It  is  necessary  not  because  it  is 
commanded ;  but  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  necessary. 
If  tlie  Bible  says,  "Eat  the  herb  of  the  field,"  self-sustenance 
does  not  become  a  duty  in  consequence  of  the  enactment,  but 
the  enactment  is  only  a  statement  of  the  law  of  human  nature. 
And  so  witti  the  Sabbath,  and  this  appears  to  be  a  truer  and 
a  far  more  impregnable  base  to  place  it  on.  For  as  to  the 
enactment,  great  pai-t  of  it  is  indisputably  dispelled  with. 
The  day,  the  mode  of  observance,  the  manner  of  compiiting 
the  twenty-tbur  hours  from  twelve  to  twelve,  or  from  sunset 
to  sunset.  If  these  be  ceremonial,  who  is  to  prove  that  the 
number  one  iu  seven  is  not  ceremonial  too,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  changed  for  one  in  ten?  If  all  this  ia  got  rid  of,  and 
"  no  manner  of  work  "  is  construed  to  permit  hot  dinmrs  and 
fly-driving  on  the  Sabbath,  then  it  is  only  an  arb"'',v.ry  dis- 
tinction to  call  any  other  part  or  even  the  who'e  Cj  it  of 
moral  and  eternal  instead  of  ceremonial  obligj'iir.  Yon 
cannot  base  it  on  a  law  :  but  you  can  show  that  ,^'  V"/  waa 
based  on  an  eternal  fitness.  There  I  think  it  &,'  ' ,'  '  m  be 
dislodged. 

XLIV. 

I  have  been  dining  at  Mr.  E 's,  and  escar  .1  1    it.20; 

a  pleasant  party  enough ;  that  is,  there  were  a   ,  /  j  many 
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intelligent  men,  and  the  conversation  was  of  a  better  order 

than  usual.     Mr.  E remarked,  in  conversation,  that  our 

Lord  never  once  used  irony.  I  alleged  Mark  vii.  9  :  "  Full 
well  ye  reject,"  &c.,  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  and  the 
production  of  Greek  Testaments,  &c.,  was  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  decisive.  Then  came  the  maxim,  that  the  indig- 
nation expressed  by  Him  against  hypocrisy  was  no  precedent 
for  us,  inasmuch  as  he  spoke  as  a  Divine  person.  A  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of maintained  this.     I  contended 

that  it  was  human,  and  that  if  a  man  did  not  feel  eometliing 
of  the  same  spirit  under  similar  circumstances,  if  his  blood 
could  not  boil  with  indignation,  nor  the  syllable  of  withering 
justice  rise  to  his  lips,  he  could  not  even  conceive  His  spirit. 
Mr.  E agreed  to  this,  to  my  surprise,  and  told  an  anec- 
dote. "Could  you  not  have  felt  indignation  for  that,  Robert- 
son?" My  blood  was  at  the  moment  running  fire,  — not  at 
his  story,  however;  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  once  in  my 
life  stood  before  my  fellow-creature  with  words  that  scathed 
and  blasted ;  once  in  my  life  I  felt  a  terrible  might ;  I  knew, 
and  rejoiced  to  know,  that  I  was  inflicting  the  sentence  of  a 
coward's  and  a  liar's  hell. 

I  feel  most  as  I  should  be  when  my  mind  is  in  the  atti- 
tude of — do  you  remember  the  dear  old  simile  of  Shelley, 
which  I  have  not  quoted  for  so  long,  though  it  has  beea 
again  and  again  in  my  meditialions ;  that  I  used  to  quote 
80  often?  There  is  something  in  the  feeling  of  that  simile 
that  is  quite  after  my  own  heart :  the  solemn  night,  the 
purity  of  the  thread  of  light,  the  divine  compassion  of  the 
placid  Thing  above,  the  quiet  devoted  sadness  of  the  soh- 
lary  inhabitant  of  night  and  air  below,  a  butterfly  in  aJl  but 
gaudiness.  No,  I  have  not  given  the  serene  feeling  and 
sacred  sensations  of  the  simile.  It  is  quite  peculiar,  and 
I  have  repeated  it  to  myself  a  thousand  times.  Eesignar 
tion  was  the  word  I  wanted.  The  homage  of  resignation 
beneath  the  clear  pale  sky  of  night,  with  Eternity  and  Im- 
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mensity  all  round,  impa  tin^  tt  m  I  e  to  the  look  upwa  ds 
It  is  all  in  vain,  I  do  not  express  t  Shelley  a  s  n  1  1  e 
sayaitall.  The  sound  of  the  no  d  eiondst  he  ho  ght 
and  image  which  they  sue<fest  I  nn  t  ell  jou  vl  t  a 
stillness  they  produce  a  me  and  1  o  v  t  e!y  m  ro  hap 
anything  I  know,  they      age  w!  at  I  f  el 

I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Sw  tze  land  and  a  m'Wi  oun-h; 
to  go  there  to  feel  intensely  at  least  once  in  hia  life.  Th« 
only  question  is,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  mo  to  exceed 
seven  Sundays  of  absence, 

I  fear  it  ia  not  possible,  but  what  a  dream !  The  valley 
of  Rosenlaui,  that  loveliest  of  earthly  spots ;  the  stem  gran- 
deur of  the  Grirasel,  where  the  wildest  and  loneliest  thoughts 
were  in  my  heart  four  years  ago;  and  the  fall  of  the  Aar 
at  Handek,  where  I  got  a  sensation  new  in  life ;  or  'he  spoia 
of  the  Tyrol,  where  I  wandered  for  long  weeks  alone.  For 
a  time  1  almost  think  I  would  ^ve  up  the  rest  of  the  year, 
anything  for  that.  But,  ho  ;  a  few  weeks  soon  pass,  though 
they  leave  behind  a  memory  which  tints  all  existence,  and 
apparently  absorb  all  existence  into  themselves, 

XLV. 

Mt  deak ,  —  I  implore  you,  do  not  try  morphine 

ever;  no,  not  once.  I  will  trust  you  not  to  do  so,  not  to 
take  any  opiate  whatever.  I  ask  it  humbly.  Pledge  ma 
your  word  that  you  will  honorably  comply  with  this,  in  the 
letter  and  in  the  spirit  too.  It  ia  a  wicked  and  cowardly 
attempt  to  rule  the  spirit  by  the  flesh.  It  is  beneath  you. 
If  you  do  it  I  can  honor  you  no  longer ;  the  results  upon 
the  system  are  slow,  sure,  and  irreparable,  and  the  habit 
grows  until  it  ia  unconquerable.  I  am  deeply,  anxiously  in 
earnest.  You  are  not  worthy  the  fidelity  of  my  friendship 
if  you  fry  to  drown  misery  in  that  way.  Except  in  the 
grossness  of  the  effect,  where  is  the  difference  between  the 
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opiate  and  the  dram?  Do  yon  not  know  what  keeps  the  gin 
palaces  open?  —  Misery!  The  miserable  go  tliere  to  forget. 
You  mubt  not,  and  shall  not  do  it,  for  it  is  degradation.  I 
would  hare  you  condescend  to  no  miserable  materialism  to 
escape  your  sorrow.  Remember  what  Maria  Theresa  said 
when  «he  began  to  doze  in  dying,  "  I  want  to  meet  my  God 
awake."  Eemember  that  He  refused  the  medicated  opiate 
on  the  cross.  Meet  misery  awaJie.  May  I  borrow  sacred 
words ;  "  Having  begun  in  the  spirit,  do  not  be  made  per- 
fect through,  the  flesh."  Summon  the  force  to  bear  out  of 
your  own  heart,  and  the  divine  that  dwells  there,  —  not  out 
of  a  laudanum  boltle.  I  ha.ve  spoken  ruggedly,  but  no' 
rudely.  Forgive  me;  I  am  not  myself  to-night;  I  woula 
gladiy  sustain  the  depression  I  feel  by  opiate,  or  by  anything 
else ;  but  I  resist,  because  it  is  despicable. 

Alblyd  dd  t         pljttp 

f  11       t  ly  M  h     ti  U  th      b 

Itthlootl  1  fAt  It 

h      I     th    k  N        h  w  th  wd  Id  g        ra     y 

m      pi  fl    te     h       h      t    wi  h  ty         fill    t  m 

wthh        tjyHwt  tltt  t  1 

t      J  J    t  wl       ak  I  t    k    p    t     1  Id 

I  dly  Up        1  f    1     I  m    If        th     m  1  t     f    11 

hml  lldtr  Itlft  f 

fwmt  mglthlt         m         dl 

It         m      p    h  p    bet       fig  m    p  i  my 

m  t        I  WTS    I      k  f  Ap  Uos      h  ra  t      — b    1 

1  d^fted,yt      t       h      bly  to  b    t     s-ht  ly  P       D 

dl        1         Stlltkg  w        mdt       dl 

I       11  h      h      t      1    g       g  1  f     th 

m  d  hp  illwilyly 
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has  beeu  here  since  eight  o'clock.      He  had  been 

readmg  Fichte's  '■  Blessed  Life."  We  had  a  long  talk  about 
it;  he  is  hut  a  beginner  in  these  matters,  but  was  deeply 
interested.  1  will  'ell  jou  a  thought  which  came  out  in 
conversation,  and  which  I  expressed.  Fichte  seems  to  dis- 
counteDance  attachment  to  the  individual  and  the  visible. 
The  dinging,  which  to  cut  away  would  he  cutting  the  heart 
to  the  quick,  he  would  call  an  indication  of  a  miml  not  set 
on  the  Invisible.  And  yet  how  is  this?  Then  they  who 
feel  least,  and  attach  themselves  least,  are  the  religious  of 
the  earth.  The  gentlest  and  tenderest,  who  have  forgotten 
self  in  the  being  of  another,  are  consoled  with  the  pleasing 
assurance,  that  "they  have  neither  part  nor  lot"  in  the 
blessed  life.  And  he,  whose  tears  flowed  so  freely  over  the 
grave  of  fiiendship,  and  over  his  country's  doomed  metropo- 
lis, who  loved  John  with  so  peculiar  and  selective  an  attach- 
ment,—  what  are  wo  to  say  of  Ilim?  O,  it  cannot  be. 
It  cannot  be,  that  God  has  given  us  beings  hero  to  love,  and 
that  to  love  them  intensely  is  idolatry.  I  can  understand 
Belf-anniliilaiion  for  another  dearer  than  self;  but  I  can- 
not understand  the  annihilation  of  those  dear  affections, 
nor  the  sacrifice  of  a  blcedmg  heart  at  the  shrine  of  Him 
whose  name  is  Love.  I  do  not,  however,  comprehend  any- 
thing of  the  maltor.  It  is  all  dark.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  tenderer  the  heart  is,  the  moie  it  is  exposed  to 
being  torn,  and  rent,  and  tortured.  Separations,  bereave- 
ments, deaths,  broken  hearts,  —  there  is  something  very  stem 
in  the  aspect  of  this  world,  when  you  penetrate  below  the 
superficial  smile  it  wears ;  very  stern,  and  ev.Jy  day  makes 
life  a  more  serious  thing,  more  suggestive  of  gi-ave  thought. 
Then,  the  next  moment  there  is,  perhaps,  a  burst  of  light- 
heartedness,  unworthy  of  one  who  thinks  and  feels ;  but  here 
again  Elena's  lay  in  "  Philip  Von  Artevelde  "  gives  the  true 
account  of  that:  — 

The  hiuitBji  heart  caonot  ^Tialalni  &g. 
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And  that  very  provision  for  happiness  or  lightness,  in  spita 
tif  such  serious  thought,  seems  to  give  us  glimpses  of  the 
truth  that  Love  sits  at  the  helm  of  this  dark  woild's  course, 
after  all.  Else  Talieyrand's  hideous  sneer  might  be  almost 
beKeved :  "  the  happy  are  they  who  have  hard  hearts,  and 
hard,"  —  how  shall  I  euphonize  it?  —  "peptic  po«crf." 

XL  VII. 

I  rather  agree  with  the  view  of  St.  Paul  having  taken, 
personally,  a  low  estimate  of  women.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
separable from  hia  temperament.  I  had  a  fiiend  full  of  lire 
and  ardor  like  St.  Paul,  though  wanting  his  tenderness,  who 
was  blessed  or  unblessed  with  the  same  gift  as  St.  Paul,  and 
he  spoke  in  the  same  way,  —  not  contemptuously,  for  he 
lik(  1  to  be  soothed  and  fluttered  by  them  but  as  if  thev  were 
born  to  he  helpmeets  tot  man,  and  thit  cliieflv  That  le- 
spectfiil  chnalry  of  teehng  which  chiiacii-rizPs  sjmo  men 
(.-m  only  exist  where  that  is  found  whuh  bt  Paul  lacked, 
and  which  w  is  in  many  le^i  et.ta  i  gift  still  no  man  can 
lick  ani  one  ot  the  feelinga  of  humanity  however  much 
mia  ry  he  may  e  cape  by  it,  without  loss  m  some  other  le- 
spect  It  IS  a  matter  ot  great  interest  and  even  awe,  to 
me  to  obsii\e  how  the  noblei  feebngs  can  exist  in  their 
intensity  only  w)  cie  ihe  whcle  nature  the  lowei  too  is  in- 
tense also ,  and  bow  that  which  is  m  itself  low  ami  mean 
becomes  sublimated  mto  something  tii'it  is  eelctial  Hence, 
m  the  hi^ht'it  natures  I  suppuse  goodness  will  foe  the  le^ult 
of  tiemendouB  atruffgle  just  as  the  bore,  which  is  nothiug 
\n  the  rhimes  becomes  a  convulsion  on  the  Ganges,  wheie 
the  waters  of  a  thousand  miles  roll  likt.  i  Pta  to  mpet  the 
incomiiijf  tide  oi  tlie  ou?ui 

I  oe^ei,  howeiei,  could  re  mul  tint  culdi  es''  of  nit  ire 
in  St  Paul  with  the  =irj  uhr  fire  a  d  i  issiuii  of  his  char- 
acter, noi  «ilh  his  leraiikable  and  esuhcrdiit  toiilerneas. 
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Men  are  divided  into  three  ciassea,  —  the  iraacihle  or  pas- 
sionate temperament,  the  sensual,  and  the  melancholy.  St. 
Paul  belonged  to  the  first,  which  is  no  doubt  the  finest,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  happiest. 

Poor 1     The  secret,  however,  of  his  scepticism  seems 

to  have  been  crime ;  or  was  the  crime  the  result  of  scepti- 
cism? for  when  the  soul  is  tossed  over  thai  sea,  without  a 
chart,  and  without  a  polar  star,  it  ia  almost  at  the  mercy  of 
any  fitful  gust  of  passion.  I  cannot  blame  severely  what 
others  so  condemn, — the  bitterness  of  that  sarcasm  in  the 

.     People  often  mistake  a  contortion  of  anguish  for  a 

diabolical  grin.  Often  the  cry  of  despair  is  taken  for  a  shout 
of  savage  triumph ;  many  a  brave  man,  and  tender  withal, 
has  struck  a  woman  ruthlessly  her  death-blow.  Yes,  but 
then  the  man  was  drowning.  No  one  can  imderstand  the 
horrid  laugh  of  hopelessness  which  delights  to  scatter  its  scorn 
on  the  falsehoods  which  are  deluding  others,  after  they  ai'e 
proved  falsehoods,  but  he  who  has  felt  the  ice  of  doubt  crack- 
ing beneath  his  feet,  and  seen  himself  alone  on  a  single  ice- 
block,  severed  from  mankind.  I  do  not  excuse,  but  I  can 
understand  both  the  want  of  reverence  and  the  immoral  life 
which  result  from  such  despair. 

XLVIII. 

Ootober, 

Mt  dear , — I  know  Httle  of  the  Countess  Hahn 

Haha  or  Frcderica  Bremer,  but  I  can  easily  understand  that 
the  female  character  is  very  different  in  those  places  from 
here.  Tennyson,  I  remember,  in  his  "  Princess,"  which  I 
have  not  in  my  possession  to  refer  to,  but  shall  get  to-day, 
draws  the  distinction  well  between  the  characters  of  the 
north  and  south :  — 

Oh,  swallow,  swftUow,  swallow  flying  Pcrnth. 

"Dark,  tender,  true,"  I  think,  are  the  epithets  he  applies  to 
the  north ;  — 
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Th  th      f         r=      pa-  t        rap  1  b      fl       1 

feel  I  b  1        It    t    m      m  k     th        bl       h       t 

At  1      t,      h      b        "^  h  til  (1  t 

reg         t     tl      w  t  h  by    h        1  f       b! 

bio  d      d  t  11    t      I    th        t  m  t    f        d 

of  I   h    Id  th    k  th  b        d    b      h    h 

thet  Idp     —  htlulmk      h         pljlg 

or  th  t  wh   h  1    h     w  tl     h  J  f       il     t 

wo    hp     At     p      m    t  Ik    th  t    i  St  P     1        k  fp 
audf     tl     w    llm  f  1 

S  11 1   hi  k   1    t  f  mmd  wh   h  o)  n      ly  b    f      d 

in  tl  th       Ij        {  rs  th    po  f      fi  —  J       t  d 

Buff  n       f  J  11  b  t      Ij      ff  I  tw 

he  d  th         J        m     t        I     h  wh         h   irt    th    h  ly 

forms  ot  young  imagination  have  kept  pure."  But  common- 
ly, I  bel  eve  tl  e  very  purity  of  these  aspirations  becomes  a 
dang  rou"!  g  f  They  lie  very  dose  to  what  is  wrong,  tkey 
transf  rm  themselves  very  easily  into  tempters,  — Lucifers 
cast  dusvn  fron  heaven.  Tenderness  fransmutea  itself  into 
somet!  n_^  "ill  ed  yet  different;  disappointment  becomes  heart 
rain.  Do  you  remember  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  the  story 
of  the  princess  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  —  using  it 
always  nobly, — ^  blowing  flame  of  fire  at  the  gonio,  and  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  conflict  by  her  own  fire  the 
very  moment  after  victory  ?  It  is  all  very  mysterious.  The 
sons  of  dust  crawl  plodding  on  in  safety  to  their  journey's 
end ;  and  they  who  aspire  to  guide  the  fire-coursers  of  the 
sun,  or  float  through  heavea  on  wings  of  waxen  purity,  are 
precipitated  into  ruin,  or  else  left  in  cold  dank  seas  of  disap- 
pointment. 

XLIX. 

October  30. 
Walking  down  Eegency  Square,  about  four  o'clock,  I  was 
struck  by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  sky.     Two  migkty  con- 
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tinents  of  cloud  stretched  from  above  me  in  parallel  Unea 
toward  the  horizon  above  ihe  sea,  where  they  seemed  to 
meet.  A  river  of  purest  blue,  broad  above  my  head,  narrow 
by  perspective  in  the  distance,  ran  between  tliem,  seeming  to 
lave  their  shores.  Each  of  them  had  a  rim  or  edge  of  bright 
gold,  as  if  the  river  were  rippling  and  glistening  on  the 
banks ;  and  innumerable  islets  of  gold  were  dotted  along 
both  shores ;  the  parallelism  of  them,  producing  that  effect 
of  perspective  which  you  see  in  an  avenue  of  trees,  gave  a 
strong  perception  of  the  boundlessness  of  distance,  into  which 
they  sti'etched  away.  Looking  at  sky  and  clouds,  you  scarce- 
ly estimate  distance.  The  vault  seems  very  measurable,  and 
it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  clouds  which  appear  only  a  few 
yards  in  length  are  really  acres  and  acres  of  vapor.  This 
combination  of  forms,  however,  forced  me  to  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  grandeur  and  love- 
liness came  to  me  than  I  have  felt  for  many  weeks.  It  haa 
always  been  so.  When  I  have  not  perfect  union  with  hu- 
manity, I  flud  in  trees  and  clouds,  and  forms  and  colors  of 
things  inanimate,  more  that  is  congenial,  more  that  I  can  in- 
form with  my  own  being,  more  that  speaks  to  me, —  than  in 
my  own  species.  There  is  something  in  the  mere  posture  of 
looking  up  which  gives  a  sense  of  grandeur ;  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  reason  why  all  nations  have  localized  heaven 
there,  and  peopled  the  sky  with  Deity. 


i  letter  from  ■ ~  to-day.     It  is  full  of 

hope  and  touching  in  all  its  misery!  Her  sorrows  have  been 
great,  and  her  tnals  are  seveie  She  lias  attempted  to  fintj 
peace  in  the  pitnstio  svotem  which  she  recommends  to  ma 
hut  it  IS  quite  pi  m  that  <:he  has  ttied  it  in  vain  I  repliec" 
that  I  knew  the  y^tem  pretty  well  having  studied  it  once 
with  aniicty  tl  aC  I  doubted  not  it  hid  m  it  a  remedy  for 
those  wl  o  could  beheie  it,  thit  I  was  njt  prcpired  to  say 
that  to  them  it  was  not  a  real  remeh    loi  tht  f  im  jt  t,  ror 
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often  conceals  a  truth,  and  to  mariy  minds  preBonts  the  truth 
only,  the  wrapping  being  instinctively  rejected,  as  tho  grape- 
skin  or  sugar-cane  fibre  is  rejected  liy  the  palate  when  the 
sweetness  of  which  they  are  but  the  vehicle  haa  been  ex- 
tracted ;  that  even  of  the  worst  of  Eoraiah  errors  the  same 
might  be  said,  as  for  instance,  Mariolatiy  contains  the  sub- 
lime truth  of  the  adorahleness  and  heavenliness  of  female 
punty.  But  that  no  act  of  volition  could  estract  this  nutri- 
ment from  error  when  the  conscience  recognized  it  as  error; 
and  to  adopt  a  system  because  others  who  believed  it  earnestly 
have  had  their  spiritual  nature  nurtured  by  it;  to  believe  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  it,  must  fail ;  that  it  would 
be  destruction  to  the  moral  being ;  that  I  would  rather  live 
solitary  on  the  most  desolate  crag,  —  shivering,  with  all  the 
■warm  wraps  of  falsehood  stripped  off,  gazing  afler  unfound 
truth, — where  bird  doth  not  find  hush,  nor  insect  wing  fiit 
over  the  herbless  granite,  than  sit  comfortably  on  more  in- 
habited spots,  where  others  are  warm  in  a  faitli  which  is  true 
to  Ihera,  but  which  is  false  to  mo.  I  said  this  to  her  more 
,  few  lines. 


I  went  out  this  afternoon  to  get  some  fresh  air,  and  cool  a 
little  feverishness.  After  a  walk  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  spot 
most  congenial  to  my  feelings  at  that  time,  the  churchyard  at 
Hove.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  the  moo  s  on  o  e  a  d  1  ed 
a  quiet  light  upon  the  long  church  and  tl  e  wl  te  ton  bstones. 
I  went  in,  and  was  pleased  to  hear  not  -i  ngle  1  un  n  sound 
far  or  near.  The  moon  was  rising,  1  ke  glow  copper 
through  the  smoke  at  Brighton.  Above  the  e  e  e  a  few 
dense  cloads,  edged  with  light,  sailing  i  o  a  marvello  S 
blue,  which  softened  towards  the  zenith  into  a  paler  and  more 
pearly  cobalt,  with  clear  innocent  stars  here  and  thc^re  look- 
ing down  so  chaste  and  pure.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  sea; 
that,  however,  very  distinctly,  chanting  no  "sea  psalm,"  but 
falling  with  a  most  dissonant  heavy  endless  clang  upon  the 
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shore.     It  found  for  me  the  expression  I   could  not  put  in 
words. 

I  went  to  tho  tomb,  and  stood  beside  it  quietly  for  some 
time,  I  felt  no  bitterness, -— infinite  pity  and  tenderness, — ■ 
that  was  predominant.  I  did  not  kncd  to  pray;  I  do  not 
know  why.  I  passed  B.  M 's  tomb,  and  paused  one  mo- 
ment. The  bridegroom  lie?  beneath  the  hillock  where  =0 
many  fell  at  Chillianwall ih  the  bnde  is  desolate  Iwo  who 
were  there  are  dead,  both  ycung     That  maniage  and  th^t 

death  are  singularly  joined  in  my  rtiind  for  poor  E was 

planning  her  own  wedding  then  and  settling  thit  I  ?1  ould 

marry  her.     Young  K ,  too,  has  gone  but  I  do  not  ei  vy 

any  of  them,  except  the  soldiei,  perhaps.     I  wish  1  had  been 
with  my  own  gallant,  wondrous  regiment  in  that  campaign. 


Keble  on  this  occasion  is  scarcely  equal  to  himself.*  The 
connection  is  forced.  The  mountain  boy,  getting  hardened 
by  years,  is  very  indistinctly  linked  with  the  thought  of  un- 
forgivingness ;  nor  do  I  see  why  a  mountain  boy  is  peculiarly 
called  upon  for  the  exercise  of  that  grace.  Besides  tho 
"blest  restraint"  is  not  one  calculated  at  all  to  produce  any 
real  eleTation  of  character.  It  is  little  more  tlian  an  animal 
existence,  and  all  those  notions  of  peasant  purity  and  pasto- 
ral innocence  are  miserably  false  and  sentimental.  They  be- 
long rather  to  the  heathen  times  of  Corydon  and  Amaryllis 
than  the  more  true  Christian  conception  of  a  new  birth  into 
goodness  and  progressive  excellence  by  knowledge  of  evil 
and  hatred  of  it.  If  the  mountain  boy  had  lived  in  that  nar- 
row "ble.^sed  range"  all  his  life,  I  suspect  his  perception  of 
the  beauty  of  the  "snow-olad  peaks  of  rosy  light"  would 
have  been  very  dim  and  dull  indeed.  It  is  education  which 
draws  out  the  beauty  of  these  things.     I  fancy  my  little 

•  Twenty-seEonii  Sunday  after  Triiiit)'. 
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Chai'lw  would  see  more  beauty  in  his  regiment  of  leadea 
soldiers  than  in  the  sublimest  view  iu  Switzerland. 
0  l»iij,  we  receive  but  as  we  give, 

A  child's  glance  on  nature  ia  void  of  lapture,  uiilesa,  by 
some  unfortunate  precodty  of  constitution,  feeling  is  yery 
early  developed;  especially  a  boy's  glance,  to  whom  a  beau- 
tiful hill  is  rather  a  fine  place  for  a  scamper,  or  a  good  cover 
for  grouse,  than  a  place  for  sensibility  to  expatiate  in.  The 
eense  of  the  loveliness  of  nature  comes  with  the  first  suscep- 
tibility of  the  spell  of  woman.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
"  thwarting  cliffs  "  were  never  called  by  so  poetical  a  naiao  as 
"  thwarting"  by  the  young  gentleman  of  the  hills,  until  he 
found  his  rudeness  checked  by  the  vigoious  chistisemcnt  of 
Peggy's  delicate  fingers  making  his  ears  tmgle  "  Altered 
day  dreams":  why,  the  dreHins  of  boyhood  aie  notliing  to 
the  dreams  of  manhood.  The  mysteries  ot  this  unmtefligible 
world,  and  the  solemn  beauty  and  wondui  ol  existence  do 
not  begin  in  their  fulness  until  the  heait  his  begun  to  lo'-o 
itself  in  "life's  seducing  wild." 


I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say  about  Carlyle.  Sure  1 
am  that  his  mind  has  had  more  influence  on  the  thoughtftil 
young  men  of  the  day  than  any  other  I  could  name.  His 
thought  is  more  moulded  into  many  of  the  leading  Americans' 
thought,  and  his  power  has  told  more  upon  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing amongst  the  moat  highly  educated  manufacturers  than  that 
of  any,  I  suppose,  in  England;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
think  that  that  is  an  attribute  of  mere  talent.  Formative  in- 
fluence is  a  prerogative  of  genius ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  talent, 
at  least,  often  becomes  nearly  as  intuitive  as  genius.  When 
the  mind  is  stored  with  a  vast  variety  of  thoughts,  which  by 
digestion  it  has  made  its  own,  it  ia  wonderful  how  rapid  by 
habit  those  combi nations  become,  which  we  generally  attrib- 
ute to  genius  only.     Then  agfun,  as  Carlyle  says  of  Mira- 

TOL.   I.  IS 
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beau,  ivho  was  charged  ivith  using  oilier  men's  materials, 
"to  make  other  men's  thougbis  really  your  own,  and  not  sim- 
ply reproduce  them,  is  an  evidence  of  genius.  "Why  did  they 
not  make  as  much  use  of  the  raw  material  of  their  own 
thoughts  as  he  did?" 

LI. 

I  will  quote  a  passage  wriich  hag  struck  me :  — 
"  The  true  heart  of  mora!  culture  ia  to  balance  extravagant 
tendencies  by  quickening  iiiose  which  are  languid.  Growth 
ia  a  safer  means  of  producing  harmony  in  character  than  re- 
pression." How  ofteu  have  I  felt  and  said  this !  Tou  cau- 
not  descend  to  the  regions  of  the  lower  nature,  and  wrestle 
with  success  there.  You  must  go  above  and  flght  them,  as 
Perseus  fought  the  dragon  that  would  have  destroyed  An- 
dromeda, on  wings  in  the  air.  The  lower  is  subdued,  not  by 
repression,  but  by  making  it  simply  an  instrument  of  the 
higher.  No  fasting,  for  instance,  will  make  the  soul  pure  j 
but  a  noble  attachment  will  keep  all  baser  feelings  in  check 
and  ennoble  them.  By-the-by,  that  is  a  better  remedy  than 
Cato's ;  that  was  the  very  essence  of  St.  Paul's  system ;  that 
was  the  gospel  according  to  him.  Not  repression,  coercion, 
law,  —  that  only  produces  dreadful  conflict,  "  Ye  cannot  do 
the  things  ye  would."  "Walk  in  the  spirit,"  —  the  higher 
life  of  loftier  motives,  —  "  and  then  ye  will  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh";  and  that  is  true  particularly  as  well  as  gen- 
erally. No  court-martial  or  provost-marshal's  cord  would 
stop  thieving  in  a  regiment,  or  make  a  coward  brave ;  but  an 
esprit  de  corps  and  honor  have  done  it  again  ami  again. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  real  answer  to  Tractarianism 
Riid  Sabbatarianism.  Those  systems,  "  as  systems,"  mil  not 
produce  animals  as  noble  even  as  the  dog  is,  though  I  admit 
there  are  some  of  tlie  noblest  of  the  specie*  hampered  by 
them,  and  also  that  some  vJio  never  ran  be  made  noble  re- 
quire to  be  kept  by  them  from  doing  harm. 
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I  sometimes  believe  h         p  mm  is 

much  more  rich  and  vai    d     h  a 

of  mind,  than  wien  frie  d  to      h  d  h  h 

passes,  each  tating  for  ^  an    d  h  h    d 

say  is  understood.    The  p  h   h      b  on  h         d 

contents,  but  perhaps  fo     h  is  n         k      h     u 

ance  of  thought   and  fi;  w  b  a  e 

from  a  sense  of  want.     I  h       h    hia 

of  speech  itself?     Is  it        w  b 

first  tones,  and  elaborat  fis 

men,  by  civilization,  bee         m  dm 

And  if  we  had  perfect  f  h  b 

tude  of  being   without  a  P  g  dn    j 

■within,  should  we  not  lap  G  d 

himself? 

All  the  utteriinces  o    m      —  h      p 

the  heirloom  which  the         d  q  d  to 

cies, — are  but  the  resu  w  wh 

coarser  and  blunter  spir  ts  h  d  b  te       u 

enough  not  to  feel,  and     h    h      m  » 

expressions,  like  the  thi  h  ui  f  h  p 

piness,  as  the  case  might  be. 

LII. 

November  10. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  about  sympathy  produced 
by  fault,  but  I  think  you  will  not  find  my  view  inconsistent. 
I  only  say  that  mercy  which  is  shown  by  us  sinners  to  sin- 
ners is  either  deficient  or  extravagant.  Fair,  generous,  firm 
mercy  is  only  shown  by  One  who  has  been  tempted  and  not 
erred.  I  gave  three  exampJes, — Paul  the  apostle  and  David, 
of  severity ;  the  former  having  not  been  tempted,  and  the 
latter  bavmg  fallen, — one  of  weak  leniency,  Saul  the  king, 
who  sympathized  too  much  with  Agag. 

Miss  — — —  is  a  kind,  true  friend,  but  I  do  not  quite  accept 
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wliat  she  says  about  V 'a  life  being  too  clumsy  and  reaL 

Jfo;  remember,  He  had  nowhere  to  lay  his  head ;  that  waa 
clumsy  and  real  enough,  Paul,  whom  I  consider  the  suh- 
Jimest  of  the  human  race,  toiled  at  tent-making.  Elizabeth 
Fry  went  into  dirty  dungeons,  and  in  Ireland  would  haye, 
with  indomitable  perseverance,  done  something  in  mud 
hovels.     I  only  wish  there  were  more  real  coarseness  forced 

into  V 'a  life.     The  outward  and  visible  do  not  always 

weigh  down  the  inward ;  but  often  inward  life  wanis  more 
pressure  on  it  from  without  to  make  it  salient.  The  noble 
frigate  looks  heavy  enough  in  calm,  but  springs  to  the  gale, 
like  a  sea-bird,  gracefully.  Eely  upon  it,  the  real  poetry  of 
life  is  found  where  He  found  it,  —  in  multiplying  loaves  and 
nshes,  in  descending  to  things  so  mean  as  wine  required  for  a 
feast,  in  collecting  a  few  rude  simple  people  round  Him,  in 
working  the  earlier  part  of  His  existence  humbly  at  the 

carpenter's  trade,  in  a  very  homely  existence,  and  V 

ought  not  to  talk  of  submission,  or  of  a  nunnery.  Did  you 
ever  read  Bianco  White's  description  of  a  nun's  life  and 
mind,  —  its  stagnation,  its  anile  childishness,  its  over-con- 
scious purity,  which  is  really  impurity ;  i!s  miserable,  crushed 
natural  tendencies,  and  the  dreadful  revenge  nature  takes  ia 
asserting  her  rights  ?  Trust  me,  she  who  would  be  wiser 
than  her  Maker  b  only  seeming  wise.  She  who  nourishes 
one  part  of  her  being  hy  the  extinction  of  another  is  but  a 

stunted  monstrosity  after  all.     Let  V be  sure  that  God 

has  given  a  woman  no  nobler  destiny  than  that  of  an  abun 
dant  home,  not  the  less  noble  for  its  trials.  Iter  tone  ia  not 
a  worthy  one;  it  is  effeminate,  aai  feminine. 

I  wish  to  speak  finaly,     V would  despise  me  if  I  did 

not  He  was  not  a  true  friend,  but  a  sentimentalist  for  the 
moment,  who  was  for  taking  all  the  coarseness  and  terre-h- 
Iwre  life  out  of  the  way,  that  his  Divine  Friend  might  lead 
a  languid,  poetical  life  of  comfort.  I  would  not  be  a  Satan 
to  her.     No.     Is  a  terre-a-terre  life  nfter  all  as  sharp  na  the 
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cross  ?  Are  howling  winds  und  cold  rooms  as  unpoetical  as 
Pilate's  judgiueut-hall  and  tliB  rude  mock  of  the  ruffian 
soldiery  ? 

In  sppaking  of  "  Knox's  Eambles,"  and  the  effecte  of  asao- 
uation  with  men  in  shaipemng  the  intelkct  yoa  remark  that 
this  seems  i  neon -intent  with  the  fait  that  gieat  lipirits  have 
been  nursed  in  sohtude  Yes,  liut  not  the  ploughman's 
B^litude  Mo«cs  waa  forty  jeirs  in  Midian,  but  he  hid  the 
education  ot  Fgypt  hpfore,  ind  habits  of  thought  and  obsei- 
\afion  begSiU,  a.^  shown  m  his  spirit  ot  inquiry,  with  regard 
to  the  burning  foiest  TJaually,  I  suppoae,  tie  spark  has 
been  stiuck  bj  some  >upeiioi  mind,  cither  in  conieisation  or 
ihiough  reading  Feigu^on  was,  pcrhapi,  an  exceptiun. 
Then,  again,  stinmg  times  set  suih  ma'-ter  minds  to  woik 
e'ltin  in  this  lohtude,  as  m  Cromnell's  case  I  remember, 
tuo,  1  line  of  Goethe's,  in  whii.h  he  sajs  — 

TaJeiit  foridB  itself  in  BOlitude, 
Chamoter  in  the  Etorma  of  life. 

But  I  believe  both  your  positions  are  true.  The  soul  collecta 
its  mightiest  forces  by  being  thrown  in  upon  itself;  and  co- 
erced solitude  often  matures  the  mental  and  moral  chai-acter 
marvellously,  as  in  Luther's  confinement  in  the  Wartburg. 
Or,  to  take  a  loftier  example,  Paul  during  Ms  thiee  years  in 
Arabia;  or,  grander  stiO,  His  solitude  in  the  desert;  the 
Baptist's  too.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  solitude  unbroken, 
from  earliest  infancy,  or  with  nothing  to  sharpen  the  mind, 
either  by  coHisiun  with  other  minds,  or  tlie  expectation  of 
some  new  sphere  of  action  shortly,  would,  I  suppose,  rust  the 
mental  energies.  Still  there  is  the  spirit  to  be  disciplined, 
humbled,  and  strengthened,  and  it  may  gain  in  proportion  as 
the  mind  is  losing  its  sharpening  education. 

I  have  just  read  Keble's  hymn  for  the  twenty-third  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  The  last  stanza  but  one  is  truly  consolatory; 
and  those  lines  about  the  dead  leaves  represent  a  feeling 
which  is  irresistible  in  autumn.     I  recollect  how  sometimes 
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the  IfJipi  of  soft  leaves,  the  fluttering  of  the  falling  ones 
through  the  air,  have  brought  almost  a  pang  to  my  heart. 
Do  you  know,  sometimea  they  have  made  me  think  of  iny 
mother's  gray  hairs,  with  melancholy  reminiscences  of  what 
she  was.  The  unmurmuring  way  in  which  the  vegetable 
creation  resign  their  lives  is  very  striking,  as  a  thought,  iu 
connection  with  the  great  law  of  being,  for  by  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  and  by  that  alone,  can  other 
and  higher  life  exist.  The  mineral  soil  gives  its  force  to  the 
grass,  and  the  grass  its  life  to  the  cattle,  and  they  sacrifice 
theirs  for  man ;  all  that  is  involunlarj,  and  of  course  there  is 
in  it  nothing  great  or  good.  But  voluntary  acquiescence  in 
and  working  with  that  manifested  law  or  will  of  God  is  the 
very  essence  of  human  goodness.     Is  it  not  another  name  for 

LIII. 

The  difiercnce  between  Mosee  and  Auaxagoras,  the  Epis- 
tles and  the  "  Excursion,"  1  believe  is  in  degree.  The  Light 
or  the  Word  which  dwells  m  all  men  dwells  m  lottior  degiee 
in  some  than  in  others  and  alsj  (>*  ot  a  noblei  kmd  of  inspi 
ration.  Eezaleel  and  Aholiab  —  irtiicers  — weie  men  m 
spired,  we  are  toM.  Why  thpy  more  than  other  seeis  of  the 
Beautiful?  But  ■nh.o  woull  compare  their  enligbtenraent 
with  that  which  cnnolles  the  hfe  instead  of  punfjmg  the 
taste?  And,  again  who  would  compare  a  philosopher  phys 
ical  or  metaphysical  levelling  in  the  one  case  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  in  the  other  the  laws  oi  mind  with  the  reiealer 
of  spiritual  truth?  Is  the  dictum  of  Anaitg  ran  that  all 
our  sense  of  knowledge  is  ielusne  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  Moses  reveaL  — Jeho\Ah  is  one  Lord  vaA  Holy' 
The  "  Excursion  "  ret  eils  some  be  vit  ful  truths  of  ou  moral 
being,  but  by  how  muth  oui  spiiitual  lite  is  higliei  thm  our 
sensitive  and  moral  so  much  are  the  Ejislles  ho\e  the 
-higher  in  kind  and  higher  also  in  degree  of 
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inspiration,  fur  the  Apostles  rliirn,  in  mitter^  tpiiitti'il  un- 
erring ponei  of  trutU  iNcwtons  iLvelation  of  the  order  of 
the  heavens,  ^rand  ■is  it  was,  m  mfeiioi  to  that  which  we 
tLchnically  call  inspiration,  by  how  much  one  single  human 
eoul  transceiida  the  whole  mat  n^l  unnetse  in  Tolue 

I  think  it  comes  to  thia,  God  is  the  Father  ot  Lights,  and 
— the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  —  the  I-oi-d  of  Love.  All  our 
several  degrees  of  knowledge  attained  in  these  departments 
are  from  Him.  One  department  is  higher  than  another ;  iu 
each  deparlment,  too,  the  degree  of  knowledge  may  vary 
from  a  glimmering  glimpse  to  infallibility :  so  that  all  is 
properly  inspiration,  hut  immensely  differing  in  value  and  in 
degree.  If  it  be  replied  that  this  degrades  inspiration  by 
classing  it  with  things  so  common,  the  answer  is  plain :  a 
sponge  and  a  man  ai'e  both  animals,  but  the  degrees  between 
them  are  almost  incalculable. 

I  think  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important,  because  in 
the  other  way  -ome  twenty  or  thirty  men  In  the  world's  his- 
tory have  had  a  special  communication,  miraculous,  and  from 
God.  In  this,  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  culti- 
vation of  the  miad  and  heart  may  have  it  increased  iUimiia- 
bly.     This  is  really  practical. 

LIV. 
My  morning  was  broken  up.  I  could  not  go  out  to  Hurst 
until  half  an  hour  before  two,  just  in  time  to  see  the  children 
off  by  the  train.  There  was  then  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait 
for  the  next  train.  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench,  and  read  a 
small  work  of  TJlImann's,  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  It  was 
a  wild  day,  with  driving  clouds,  drizzling  rain,  and  lurid 
gleams  of  sunshine  at  intervals ;  but  warm.  It  was  rather 
fine  to  see  the  black  and  lead-coloi-ed  clouds  drifting  over  the 
sleep  sides  of  the  Doivns,  sometimes  so  dark  and  solemn  in 
their  march  tliat  I  i'clt  a  kind  of  awe  creeping  over  me.  I 
am  very  fond  of  a  driving  sky,  when  it  is  not  monotonous, 
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and  when  the  altitudes  of  the  clouda  vary  a  good  deal,— 
some  aweepiug  quite  low  and  only  just  topping  tlie  !iilla, 
others  sailing  more  slowly  far  above,  and  with  tracts  of  clouds 
between  these.  The  variety  of  color,  the  gi-eat  diversity  of 
speed, give  a  great  cliarin  to  sueh  an  aerial  effect;  it  impress- 
es you  more  with  the  idea  of  supernatural  life  than  when  a 
Burfaee  of  cloud  is  drawn  at  one  UDiibrm  speed  across  the 
sky.  Coming  home,  the  heavens  cleared  brightly  towards 
the  Betting  sun,  while  all  the  rest  was  denser  and  more  leaden 
by  the  contrast  Orange  flakes  and  lines  were  shot  across  a 
dear  sea-green  sky,  passing  into  blue,  but  made  green  where 
the  yellow  mingled  with  the  blue,  without  any  red  to  keep 
the  two  from  blending.  But  it  was  the  wildnesH  of  the 
whole,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  the  whole  air  seemed 
animated,  tliat  gave  the  day  its  peculiar  character,  and  power 
of  eidting  interest.  I  sat  and  read,  and  watched  effect  after 
effect,  until  the  air  and  I  seemed  friends. 

The  miserable  Mannings  were  executed  this  morning; 
they  have  been  hawking  the  account'of  their  last  hours  about 
Brighton,  but  I  have  not  yet  seea  it.  There  is  something 
disgusting  in  the  thought  of  a  large  class  of  human  beings 
getting  their  livelihood  out  of  a  death  so  horrible. 

I  have  not  maturely  considered  capital  punishment.  The 
questions  are,  does  it  deter  from  crime  by  example  ?  Does 
it  give  a  deeper  dye  to  sin  in  public  estimation?  or  does  it 
harden  by  the  spectacle,  and  enlist  public  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  ciiminal,  instead  of  on  the  side  of  the  law  ?  Or 
rather,  there  is  a  previous  question  to  be  settled :  is  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  threefold  only,  —  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  others,  to  ameliorate  the  offender,  and  in  some  cases  to  de- 
fend society  by  his  entire  removal  ?  Or  is  there  a  fourth 
element,  the  expression  of  righteous  vengeance?  for  I  ac- 
knowledge I  cannot  look  upon  vengeance  as  merely  remediaL 
The  sense  of  indignation  which  arises  in  the  human  bosom 
Bpontaneously  against  some   crimes  must,  in  a  degree,  be  a 
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reflection  of  that  which  resides  in  the  mind  of  Deity.  If  so, 
there  is  in  Him  that  which  the  Scriplure  calls  wrath,  andwe 
are  BOt  entitled,  I  thinlt,  to  assume  that  all  penalty  is  intended 
to  effect,  or  can  effect,  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Prob- 
ably some  penalties  are  final,  eipresaing  infinite  jusliee,  and 
then  the  higher  award-of  human  law  must  resemhlo  that.  It 
is  the  iudignation  of  aodety  or  mankind  purified  of  ail  per- 
sonal vindictivenesa,  expressed  in  a  final  punishment.  For 
douhtlesa  man,  —  that  is,  society,  as  distinguished  from  indi- 
vidual man,  —  speaks  in  a  degree  with  the  authority  of  God. 
"  He  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  him,  because  he  is 
the  Son  of  Man."  All  hangs  on  that.  Is  final  penalty  tlio 
dignified  expression  of  vengeance,  putting  aside  the  question 
of  remedy,  social  safety,  and  does  not  the  element  of  ven- 
geance eater  into  all  punishment  ?  If  not,  why  does  the  feel- 
ing exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  human 
nature ;  in  Sis  words,  too,  and  acts  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  other  ground  on  which  I  could  defend 
capital  punishment,'for  the  Scriptural  authority,  "  whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood.  &c-,  is  quite  inconclusive,  being  a  Jewish 
rule,  and  it  would  he  hard  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  race, 
as  well  as  to  the  nation.  Nor  do  I  think  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  honor  which  the  idea  excites  of  "Imrrylng  the 
Binner  before  his  Judge,"  and  taking  from  him  what  you  can- 
not restore.  Perhajia  Ihcro  is  something  mawkish  in  this. 
The  law  of  society  may  be  just  as  ti-uiy  the  voice  of  God, 
declaring  the  termination  of  the  criminal's  existence,  as  a 
fever,  or  an  earthquake,  or,  as  a  better  parallel,  his  own  sui- 
dde  would  be ;  and  if  so,  I  would  no  more  shrink  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  than  I  would  from  defending  my  own  life 
by  the  destruction  of  another's. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  a  murder 
committed  suddenly,  with  half  an  hour's  preparation,  must 
be  visited  with  the  same  penalty  as  a  crime  such  as  tbat  of 
Bush  or  the  Mannings. 
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And  again,  if  the  f    1'        f       "       b  t      gl        erse 

to  shedding  blood  that  as  re  hs  for 

the  criminal,  and  ladie  m  ts  and 

nee  compasaionating  ope     g  ts  ouse 

public  indignation  agai  eth- 

er or  not  the  public  co  CO  d   it  is 

better  to  award  a  mild  m  Is  con- 

tinue the  public  indign  m  make 

crime  interesting,  and  ts  such 

books  as  "  Jack  Bhepp 

Whaiever  becomes  ght- 

fulness  of  capital  pun      m  iety 

in  England  is  fast  app  b       will  be 

perilous  to  the  morals  m  prac- 

tice much  longer.     S  m      m  d  are 

beginning  to  be  man         d  la  y  in 

atrocious  cases,  wher  rible 

cruelty  eatisfles  itself  tha     leep 

murmurs- of  dissatisfa 

Those  are  my  crud  is 

You  ask  what  is  th    m         g       L.  — 

Wlio  for  the  spangles  wears  the  funeral  pall  ?  • 
He  has  just  said,  that  earth  would  not  be  worth  having,  if  it 
were  all,  even  though  affection's  kiss  brightens  it  often;  and 
then  compares  those  kisses  to  spangles  on  the  pall.  Who 
would  be  in  a  coffin  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a  velvet  pall 
with  spangles  over  him  ?  What  mattera  it  to  the  dead  ?  It 
is  not  a  very  polite  insinuation,  however,  to  "dear  affection," 
He  means,  who  would  live  this  dead  life  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
moments  of  atfectionate  happiness,  or  rather  a  good  many, 
for  ho  says  "  oft "  ?    I  reply,  I  would. 

I  agree  with  you  about  Shelley,  as  to  his  exquisite  delicacy 
tuid  his  power  of  expressing  the  inexpressible.     There  cer- 

•  Hymn,  Twentj-tliird  Sandtc/  after  Trinity. 
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tainly  waa  no  coarseness  in  his  mind ;  still  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  very  refinement  be  not  sometimes  more  danger- 
ous than  what  is  coarse.     So  thought  Shakespeare :  — 

'T  is  too  much  known,  that  with  devodou'e  vlsaga 
And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o'er 
Ths  Devil  himself. 

I  do  not,  however,  really  include  Shelley  in  this,  because 
felse,  miserably  false,  as  his  creed  and  system  were,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  soul  truly  refined,  pure,  and  filled  with  a  large 
love,  dwelt  in  him.  There  was,  however,  a  fibre  of  madness 
in  his  composition.  That  "Sunset"  is  very  beautiful;  but 
those  lines  are  morbid,  and  belong  to  the  region  of  spec- 
tral phantasms,  not  real  life,  nor  the  life  of  sunny  humanity, 
peopled  by 

The  charnel-house,  and  the  tombs  with  "  dead  selves," 
"  vexed  ghosts,"  and  a  kind  of  madness,  are  all  very  well  for 
a  being  who  is  half  insane,  as  Shelley  certainly  was ;  but  posi- 
tively I  will  not  walk  with  any  one  in  these  tenebrous  ave- 
nues of  cypress  and  yew.  1  like  sunny  rooms,  and  sunny 
Truth.  When  I  had  more  of  spring  and  warmth  I  could 
afford  to  be  prodigal  of  happiness ;  love  the  "  darksome  lawn 
brushed  by  the  owlet^s  wing"  ;  and  meditate  for  hours  over 
decay.  Now  I  want  sunlight  and  sunshine.  I  desire  to  enter 
into  those  regions  where  cheerfulness,  and  truth,  and  health 
of  mind  and  heart  reside. 

In  the  seventh  verse  of  Keble,  it  ought  to  be  "  wore," 
not  "  where." 

LV. 

Novembef  Ifi. 

Tou  ask  if  Clirist's  will  was  strong,  simply  because  upheld 
by  the  Spirit  without  measure  in  Him  ?  I  should  reply, 
because  He  was  a  perfect  man.  Perfect  man  is  manhood 
with  all  its  appetites,  affections,  moral  sense,  aspirations,  in- 
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tellect  in  complele  equilibriuin.  Fallen  man  is  not  a  watch 
with  something  wrong  added  (sin),  but  merely  a  wateh 
without  the  regulator;  the  mainspring  rnna  the  chain  out 
too  fast,  lie  alone  had  a  mind  in  entire  harmony  with 
God's,  Ho  alone  could  say,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"' 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  It  was  that 
entire  harmony  with  the  mind  of  God  which  ma^e  His  will 
so  strong.  Self-will  ia  weak  sometimes,  even  in  a  Napoleon. 
The  will  that  moyea  with  God  must  be  strong,  and  ever 
right.  "My  judgment  is  just."  Why?  "Because  1  seek 
not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  .... 

Tou  ask  me  about  sins  of  thought.  I  suppose  some  per- 
sona have  sinned  by  the  argument  you  mentioned,  that,  having 
done  as  wrong  as  they  could  by  an  evil  thought,  there  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  debar  themselves  of  the  rest. 
But  if  this  were  an  honest  argument,  it  proceeded  upon  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  passages  which  would  be  alleged. 
The  Saviour  told  men,  who  were  priding  ihemselvea  upon 
being  immaculate  in  Mt,  that  numbers  of  them  would  have 
done  the  sin  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity,  or  if  they  had 
dared.  To  have  thought  it  and  wished  it,placed  them  on 
a  level  with  those  over  whom  they  were  triumphing.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  man  who  woidd  do  a  wime  if 
he  could,  having  already  done  it  in  liis  heart,  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  done  it;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  a  person  who  has  had  an  opportunity  and  checked 
himself,  —  for  instance,  spared  his  enemy's  life  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  it, — is  aa  bad  aa  if  he  had  done  it. 
The  difference  is  very  ])lain:  the  oue  would  if  he  could, — 
the  other  could  and  would  not.  Tlie  great  controversy 
between  Him  and  Judaism  was  resppoting  the  value  of  acta. 
They  held  that  to  have  not  been  "  extortioners,  unjust,"  &c., 
entitled  them  to  thank  God  ihey  were  not  as  other  men 
were.  He  announced  ibat  the  act  rpceived  ila  quality  from 
the  spirit  in   whicli  it  was  done.     Feeling  decided  the  ques 
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tJon.  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts.  Many  a  one 
who  was  pi'idicg  himself  there,  was  just  as  bad  as  if  ho  had 
sinned.  Wiat  thanks  to  the  rich  Pharisee  that  he  had  aever 
been  an  extortioner  like  the  needy  publican  ?  In  kind  they 
were  guilty  of  the  very  sins  which  they  condemned.  "  He 
that  is  without  that  sin,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone."  Is  there 
not  many  a  murderer  who  has  never  taken  away  life,  hut 
in  his  heart  again  and  again  killed  with  a  deadly  liatred  ? 
Now  the  test  whether  he  is  a  murderer  or  not  comes  when 
his  foe  is  in  his  power,  when  the  danger  of  detection  seems 
past,  nhen  theie  is  nothing  but  his  own  will  and  conscience 
to  guide  his  act  David  had  such  a  chance,  and  so  had 
Sanl  Neither  slew  the  other,  but  Saul  hurled  his  javelin 
with  a  right  good-will,  and  David  at  (he  very  last  moment 
Bpired  Saul  and  Nabai.  Which  was  the  murderer  ?  Which 
had  really  slain  the  othei-  in  hid  heart?  And  do  you  fancy 
David  might  just  as  well  have  taken  those  two  men's  lives, 
having  resolved  on  it  ?  Why,  there  is  the  parable  of  the 
son  who  "aid  to  his  father,  "  I  go  not,"  and  afterwards  went. 
The  rtsohe  ot  disobedience  was  made.  Do  we  fancy  that 
it  nas  not  in  iny  way  reversed  or  cancelled  by  the  change 
of  purpose'  The  comment  of  Christ  is  that  he  (that  son) 
did  the  will  of  hi  father.  There  is  no  passage  in  which 
it  IS  sail  that  the  tin  of  thought  is  equal  to  the  sin  of  act. 
It  IS  simply  said  the  sin  of  act  may  be  done  in  thought,  so  far 
aa  thought  goes.  Whether  it  is  equivalent  lo  an  act,  I  think 
entirely  depends,  as  I  said  before,  upon  the  question  whether, 
opportunity  and  safety  being  given,  it  is  carried  into  action. 
WhtiB  these  are  not  actually  given  in  this  woild,  clearly 
only  God  knows  whether  it  would  have  been  c;irried  into 
act.  Of  course  I  do  not  f>ay  that  the  sin  of  even  resolve 
is  trifling.  I  only  say  that  there  are  many  steps,  and  until 
the  act  of  sin  is  done  there  will  always  remain  one  step 
more  of  tuqiitude :  except  in  those  cases  to  which  He  bo 
often  alludes,  where  nothing  but  circumstances,  and  not  the 
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heart,  prevented  the  comraission.  But  ihal  would  convici 
maoy  »  prade  and  many  a  sanctimonious  thing  who  holds 
up  his  immaculate  hands  in  pious  astonishment  at  that  which 
he  would  gladly  do,  if  he  dared.  Nay,  I  do  believe  that 
a  secret  leaning  towards  the  sin,  and  a  secret  feeling  of 
provocation  and  jealousy  towards  those  who  have  enjoyed 
what  Ihey  dare  not,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  censorious 
zeal  for  morality  which  we  hear.  I  am  nearly  sure  it  is  so 
with  women  in  their  virulence  against  their  own  sex ;  they 
feel  malice,  because  they  envy  them.  There  is  a  marvel- 
lous touch  of  inspiration  in  "Timon  of  Athens,"  I  think, — 
a  cutting  down  into  the  marrow  of  truth  which  ia  perfectly 
starthng  in  its  knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  fear  I  caa 
scarcely  venture  to  quote  it.  I  remember  that,  evea  as  a 
boy,  it  set  me  thinking. 

Dr.  Channing's  life  is  full  of  interest,  but  of  a  calm, 
thoughtful  kind.  He  had  no  adventures;  nor  were  his  in- 
ward struggles,  as  detailed,  at  least,  very  stj'iking.  He  had 
taken  immense  pains  with  himself,  but  tlie  nobler  element 
of  his  nature  was  so  strongly  predominant,  that  his  life  was 
Steady,  continuous  victory,  unmarked  by  any  of  those  partial 
victories  of  evil  which  give  fearful  interest  to  the  lives  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  fought  their  way  to 
uncommon  exceUence.  The  purest  love  for  man,  the  most 
unconquerable  trust  in  human  nature,  seem  to  have  been 
the  very  basis  of  his  being.  He  was  a  Unitarian,  but  that 
is  a  very  wide  terra,  including  a  vast  variety  of  persons 
thinking  very  differently  on  essentials.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  half  of  those  who  recognize  the 
hereditary  claims  of  the  Son  of  God  to  worehip,  bowed 
flown  before  his  moral  dignity  with  an  adoration  half  aa 
profound,  or  a  love  half  as  enthusiastic,  as  Dr.  Channing's. 
1  wish  I,  a  Trinitarian,  loved  and  adored  Him,  and  the 
Divine  goodness  ia  Him,  anything  near  the  way  in  which 
that  Unitai'ian  fcU.     A  religious  lady  found  the  book  oa 
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my  table  &  few  days  ago,  and  was  horror-stiiick.  I  told 
her  that  if  she  and  I  ever  got  to  heaven,  we  should  find 
Dr.  Channing  revolving  round  the  central  Light  in  an  orbit 
Immeasurably  nearer  than  ours,  almost  invisible  to  us,  and 
lost  ia  a  blaze  of  light ;  which  she  has,  no  doubt,  duly  reported 
to  the  Brighton  inquisition  for  heretics.  But,  by-the-by,  I 
began  on  that  very  day  to  write  out  the  converaation.  Here 
it  is,  —  all  incomplete. 

A  lady  called  to-day,  and  when  she  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  put  her  hand  on  "  Channing's  Memoirs."  "I 
am  sorry  io  see  you  j-ead  this  book,  Mr.  Eobertson."  I  re- 
plied, "  Dr.  Channing  was  oae  of  the  highest  of  his  spedes. 
For  a  minister  to  refuse  to  read  such  a  book  would  be 
miserable.  1  am  not  so  sensitirely  afraid  of  eiTor  as  that. 
I  throw  myself  on  the  Father  of  Lights,  read  all,  and  trust 
that  he  will  answer  a  desire  for  light.  An  immoral  book 
I  refuse  to  read,  but  a  book  containing  merely  false  doc- 
trine, or  what  is  supposed  to  be  false,  I  dare  not  refuse  to 
read;  or  else  I  couM  not,  with  any  consistency, ask  a  Eoman 
Catholic  to  read  my  book  of  Protestant  heresy."  —  But  Dr. 
Channing  could  not  be  a  good  man,  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  ChrisL" —  "  Pardon  me,  he  did,  — he  loved  Christ 
I  wish  I  adored  him  half  as  much  as  Dr.  Channing  did ! "  — 
"  But  he  denied  that  he  adored  Him,"  —  "  I  cannot  help  that. 
Jf  the  lowliest  reverence,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  love, 
constitute  adoration,  Dr.  Channing  worahipped  Christ.  I 
care  not  what  a  man  says.  His  homage  was  more  adoring 
than  that  of  nine  out  of  ten  who  call  Him  God.  Besides, 
do  yoa  remember  the  story  of  the  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
said,  '  I  go,  air,'  and  went  not ;  the  other  refused  to  go, 
and  went?  What  care  I,  if  Dr.  Channing  adores,  saying 
that  be  does  not  adore."  She  replied,  "I  believe  he  adored 
himself  much  more."  I  returned,  "that  some  passages  in 
his  Diary  expressed  the  deepest  self-abasement."  —  "Well, 
probably  he  had  a  high  ideal ;  he  was  mortified  at  not  al^ 
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taining  that  befoi'e  the  world."  — "  Du  you  reeoUect,"  I  an- 
swered, "how  tlie  Pharisees  got  ovlt  a  similar  difficulty 
to  yours  ?  There  was  a  holy  man  before  them,  and  because 
they  could  not  deny  the  beauty  of  his  deeds,  they  found  out 
that  they  were  done  from  diabolical  motives,  for  Beelzebub's 
cause.  Take  care ;  do  you  recollect  what  sin  they  com- 
mitled  by  that,  seeing  good,  and  refusing  to  recognize  it  aa 
good  ?  It  is  a  pefilous  thing  to  set  ont  with  the  assumption 
that  a  doctrine  is  true,  and  that  all  who  do  not  hold  that 
doctrine  are  bad,  Christ  reverses  that  order  of  procedure. 
'Believe  me  for  the  works'  sake.'  '  I  would  just  as  soon 
diabelieve  in  God  as  confemplate  a  character  like  Dr.  Chan- 
Ding's,  and  hesitate  to  say  whether  that  was  a  divine  image 
or  not ;  whether  God  had  accepted  him  or  not :  whether 
those  deeds  and  that  life  were  the  product  of  evil  or  the 
fruit  of  the  heavenly  Spirit."' 

LVI. 

November  18. 

I  aiD  very  unfit  to  write ;  much  tired,  dispirited,  and  lone 
ly.  Several  reasons  may  have  contributed  to  this.  The  day 
was  dark  with  fog  and  gloom.  I  spoke  very  badly,  indeed, 
though  fluently,  and  this  has  added  a  depressing  sensation  of 
impotency  to  sadness.  I  know  that  it  is  partly  physical ;  that 
I  am  not  rayself,  nor  master  of  my  ianeies,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  not  let  my  pen  pour  out  feelings  of  which  I  might  be 
ashamed,  and  which  certainly  I  should  disown  to-morrow.  I 
am  persuaded  there  are  few  things  morally  so  bad  as  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  in  any  way ;  nothing,  —  to  borrow  a  mil- 
itary word,  and  use  it  in  a  mDitary  sense,  —  nothing  demoral- 
izes so  much  as  excitement.  It  destroys  the  tone  of  the  heart, 
leaves  an  exhaustion  which  craves  stimulus,  and  utterly  unfits 
for  duty.  High-wrought  feeling  must  end  in  wickedness ;  a  life 
of  excitement  as  inseparable  fram  a  life  of  vice.  The  opera, 
the  stage,  the  ball-room,  French  literature,  and  iiTCgular  life, 
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what  must  they  termmaf«  in  ?  And  I  should  almost  add,  tlie 
pulpit,  where  the  nervous  system  is  more  than  ordinarily  sus- 
ceptible. I  can  only  defend  it  on  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  great  law  of  our  being,  sacrifice,  —  sacrifice  for  others. 
You  can  Lave  little  idea  of  the  gloomy  thoughts  with  which 
I  have  to  struggle  on  many  Sunday  evenings. 

It  is  Kcble's  beautiful  hymn  to-night,  on  the  loneliness  of 
the  soul.*  I  have  read  it,  and  tried  to  think  of  what  ideas 
would  be  suggested  in  association  with  the  separate  verses. 
Is  it  quite  true  that  no  human  eye  could  be  permitted  safely 
to  read  all,  and  scan  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart? 
Would  the  recoil  be,  in  every  case,  as  he  images  it,  like  a 
mother's  arm  from  a  serpent  coiled  round  her  loved  infant? 
I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  read  with  tenderness  and  mercy. 
Persona!  feelings  come  in ;  inability  to  take  in  all  circum- 
stances before  and  after :  we  judge  severely  that  which  is  un- 
congenial with  our  tendencies  ;  nay,  even  that  also  which  is 
congenial ;  for  I  fancy  we  dislike  our  own  feelings  in  another, 
—  they  seem  caricatures.  And  yet  I  do  not  quite  agree.  I 
think  there  are  some  minds  and  hearts  which  might  be  safely 
trusted  to  read  all  without  losingtheir  respect  and  affection 
for  us.  Doubtless  these  must  be  of  the  very  highest  order. 
I  could  only  name  one  or  two.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of 
Thomas  Scott  having  said  to  his  curate,  who  was  rather  a^- 
tated  on  having  to  preach  before  him,  "  Well,  sir,  why  should 
you  be  afraid  before  me,  when  you  are  not  afraid  before 
God  ?  "  But  how  very  easy  it  was  to  answer.  He  had  only 
to  say,  God  ia  not  jealous,  nor  envious,  nor  censorious ;  be- 
sides, God  can  make  allowances 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  answer  fully  your  deeply  important 
questions.  1  can  answer  them,  for  I  had  to  find  the  answer 
for  myself  through  much  mental  trial;  whether  it  will  satisfy 
you  I  do  not  know.  But  the  irrationality  of  the  popular 
Brahminical  system  shocked  me,  for  it  is  Brahminical.     I 

*  Tweiitj-fourth  Sunday  after  Triaity. 
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believe  in  the  Atonement  now,  in  a  nobler  sense  thau  I  did 
before,  and  also  in  Hia  sufferings  for  tbe  sins  of  men ;  but  not 
chastisement,  or  hell,  aa  they  horribly  call  it,  —  nor  His  Fa- 
ther's wrath. 

Firat,  respecting  his  "sympathy,"  which  you  seem  to  think 
represented  as  little  in  my  sermon ;  and  you  speak  of  the 
trifling  pain  of  fasting.  Eecollect,  however,  that  the  whale 
nwgesty  of  the  temptation  is  destroyed  if  you  understand  it 
literaUy. 

What  was  the  teraptation?  To  use  Divine  power  to  pro- 
cure comfort;  to  choose  abundance  instead  of  stones;  a  life 
of  ease  instead  of  the  hard  rock  on  which  the  highest  must 
repose  ever  in  this  world.  How  many  houses  would  have 
been  open  to  Him  like  that  of  Bethany,  had  He  chosen !  In- 
stead of  executmg  Hia  mission,  might  He  not  have  turned 
aside  to  live  in  abundance?  You  must  remember  His  soul 
was  preparing  for  its  work ;  He  was  forecasting  the  trials  of 
His  life ;  His  spirit  was  silently  acquiescing  in  and  recognise 
ing  His  destiny,  and,  one  by  one,  dismissing  the  alternativea 
which  suggested  themselves,  —  a  life  of  ease  instead  of  hard- 
ness ;  rashness  and  distrustful  impetuosity  instead  of  the  slow, 
•patient  toil  of  years,  and  after  that  of  centuries ;  homage  to 
the  "  splendid  majesty  of  "Wrong  " ;  expediency,  in  some  form 
or  other ;  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  His  own,  in- 
stead of  uncompromising  worship  of  the  good,  —  unless  you 
keep  all  this  in  mind,  of  course  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  any 
thing  very  divine  in  fasting.  I  only  gave  fasting  as  a  con- 
venient illustration  of  the  way  in  which  there  might  be  pain 
in  subduing  the  affections  and  appetites,  and  yet  no  sin ;  how 
He  might  really  suffer  being  tempted,  with  no  tendencies  to 
evil.  But  of  course,  I  recognized,  and  even  expressly  men- 
tioned, the  sufferiug  of  the  tempted  human  soul  as  the  far 
more  important  part  of  hia  trial.  You  say  yon  cannot  look 
upon  those  trials  and  testa  aa  anything ;  but  have  you  reflect- 
ed that  that  temptation  was  but  an  image  of  temptations 
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which  in  it  thousand  forms  beset  Him  tJirough  life?  Hava 
you  thought  what  it  was  for  a  real  man  to  excogitate  a  course 
of  actioa  which  was  new  in  the  world's  history,  and  steadily 
keep  to  it,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  desertion,  the  apparent 
worthlessneas  of  human  nature,  the  ripe  rottenness  at  the  core 
of  the  nation  whose  hlessing  He  was  bent  on  accomplishing? 
Have  yon  reflected  how  He  might  have  purch^ed  life  by  si- 
lence and  a  very  little  prudent  timeserving ;  what  it  is  to  be 
alone,  misunderstood,  and  in  dreadful  sense  of  forsakenness 
at  last  to  feel  that  all  was  failure ;  to  hope  for  human  nature 
in  its  lowest  degradation  s  to  believe  that  man  is  kindred  with 
Deity,  even  in  Jerusalem ;  to  see  a  spark  in  the  worst  outcast 
which  might  become  a  bright  and  blessed  flame ;  to  despair 
of  Bone ;  to  hope  for  human  nature  even  with  His  last  breath 
on  the  cross,  and  with  the  laughter  of  His  devil-hke  foes 
rising  to  His  dying  ear  ? 

Is  there  no  sympathy  here  ?  Are  those  light  testa  ?  Think 
you  He  cannot  sympathize  with  our  worst  sorrows,  who 
shielded  from  scorn  the  broken-hearted  who  could  only  smite 
upon  his  breast:  who  stood  like  a  God  between  their  victim 
and  the  hell-hounds  who  were  baying  for  their  prey,  till  they 
cowered  at  Uis  feet  and  siunk  away ;  who  could  forgive  a 
coward,  and  select  the  alien  and  heretic  as  a  type  of  the 
neighbor  who  is  to  be  loved ;  who  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  charm  of  woman's  society  and  its  soothing  gentleness ; 
who  wept  for  temporary  grief ;  who  was  considerate  for  the 
tired  disciples  and  the  hungry  multitude ;  whose  chosen  home 
was  the  house  of  the  publican  and  sinner ;  who  bore  contempt 
with  majestic  dignity,  —  is  that  a  trifle  ?  who  felt  keenly,  at. 
His  own  touching  words  witness,  the  pain  of  homelessness. 
0,  can  you  say  that  He  could  not  enter  into  our  worst  sor- 
sows,  or  that  His  trials  were  in  "  show  ! "  Comprehend  that 
heart,  containing  all  that  was  manliest  and  all  that  was  most 
womanly.  Think  what  you  will,  but  do  not  mistake  Ilim,  or 
else  you  will  lose  the  one  grewt  certainty  to  which,  in  the 
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midst  of  the  darkest  doubt,  I  never  ceased  to  cling,  —  ihe 
entire  symmetry  and  loveliness,  and  the  uuequalled  nobleness 
of  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Ask  me  any  quealions 
you  wUI  on  this,  for  if  there  have  been  a  subject  I  have  pon- 
dei-ed  over  and  believed  in,  it  is  the  mind  and  heart  of  Jesus. 
Do  not  go  to  that  absurd  nonsense  of  raysterioua  suffering 
that  cannot  be  comprehended,  —  something  neither  of  eattti 
nor  heaven,  neither  the  affection  of  the  man  nor  (he  God,  — 
a  mystery,  and  so  forth,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing. 
Myaterioua  enough  they  were,  as  the  sufferings  of  the  deepest 
hearts  ever  must  be,  but  mysterious  only  in  this  sense.  Alas  i 
they  are  intelligible  enough  to  any  one  who  has  ever  conceived 
a  sublime  mission  with  a  warm  heart,  and  felt  courage  and 
tenderness  fail  in  the  idea  of  executing  it ;  intelligible  enough 
for  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  wrung  to  the  heart 
by  the  sorrows  and  faults  of  others.  All  that  is  uninleDigible 
is  the  degree  of  agony.  To  understand  that,  we  must  fu'St  be 
like  Him,  —  as  noble,  and  a^  loving,  and  as  spotless. 

As  to  the  sacrifice,  —  penalty  and  its  atonement  for  sin, — • 
I  will  try  to  fake  it  for  my  next  Sunday  subject. 

LVII. 
Mr,  Crabb  Kobinson  has  lent  me  a  "  Life  of  Swedenhorg," 
which  seems  to  have  impressed  him  gi'catly.  I  have  been 
running  it  over  while  at  dinner,  but  can  make  out  nothing, 
except  tiiat  Swedenborg  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  under 
hallucinations  of  the  intellect.  lie  was  very  abstemious, 
singularly  pure  in  life  in  every  way ;  his  chief  beverage  was 
coffee  made  very  sweet,  without  milk;  he  abstained  during 
his  latter  years  from  animal  food,  and  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep.  He  held  a  perpetual  communion  with  de- 
parted spints,  but  I  observe  they  were  all  those  whose  lives 
had  impressed  his  imagination,  and,  if  not  men  of  genius, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  kings,  dukes,  princesses,  and 
persons  of  such  earthly  greatness.     In  some  of  the  quotations 
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Siere  are  eviJentlj  flashes  of  very  intuitive  geniua,  poured 
on  or  into  Suriptural  passages,  Tbe  intuitions  are  true,  but 
they  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  passages  as  they  have  with 
the  Koran;  and  had  he  been  a  Mahometan,  he  might  have 
spiritualized  ths  Koran  in  the  same  way.  His  biographer, 
who  is  not  an  admirer,  but  a  blind  idolater  of  him,  takes 
them,  of  course,  as  authentic  expositions.  Perceiving  that 
in,  themselves  they  are  marveliously  true,  he  takes  for 
granted  that  they  are  the  ^ery  truths  presented  and  intended 
by  those  tests.  One  grand  truth  he  seems  to  have  grasped, 
—  the  fact  of  Divine  Humanity  as  the  only  possible  object 
of  man's  worship.  He  Iiad  besides  identified  Jesus  Christ 
with  this  object.  I  have  long  felt  the  former  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  oi'  the  truth  of  the 
latter.  Only  a  human  God,  and  none  other,  must  be  adored 
by  man.  The  important  thing  in  the  worship  is,  that  it  be  a 
Divine,  and  not  a  sensual  or  even  a  rational  humanity.  I 
extract  a  passage,  which  also  agrees  with  my  creed,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  borrowed  mine  except  from  my 
own.  reflection. 

"  Sex  is  a  permanent  fact  in  human  nature.  Men  are 
men,  and  women,  women,  in  the  highest  heaven  as  here  on 
earth.  The  difference  of  sexes  is  therefore  brighter  and 
more  exquisite  in  proportion  as  the  person  is  high  and  the 
sphei'e  is  pure.  The  distinction  not  only  reaches  to  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  is  atomically  minute  besides.  Every  thought 
aifection,  and  sense  of  a  male  is  male ;  and  of  a  female,  fem- 
inine. The  smallest  drop  of  intellect  or  will  is  inconvertible 
between  the  sexes.  If  man's,  it  can  never  become  woman's, 
and  vice  versa.  The  sexual  distinction  h  founded  upon  two 
radical  attributes  of  God,  —  his  divine  love  and  his  divine 
wisdom,  whereof  the  former  is  feminine  and  the  latter  mas- 
culine. The  union  of  these  in  Him  is  the  divine  marriage, 
and  the  creation  proceeds  distinctly  fi-om  them,  and  images 
or  aspires  to  a  marriage  in  every  part.  Therefore,  there  aiii 
marriages  in  bearen,  and  heaven  itself  is  a  marriage." 
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Ho  then  o'ldly  reconciles  this  with  the  t«xt,  "  In  heaveo 
they  neither  marry,"  &c. 

Theo  there  are  the  most  extraordinary  accounts  of  expi- 
ration and  inspiration  of  the  breath ;  tlie  latter  connecting 
the  thoughts  with  the  earthy ;  the  former,  or  the  retention 
of  the  breath,  which  is  the  same  thing,  connecting  with  the 
spiritual  world.  Swedenborg  declares  tliat  he  lived  for  hoars 
without  inspiring,  and  a  host  of  odd  stories  about  divers,  In- 
dian yogies,  people  in  a  trance,  and  the  whole  phenomena  of 
hybernation,  are  alleged  in  corroboration,  but  I  shall  not  take 
up  your  time  with  those. 

LVIII. 

As  I  walked  home  in  my  dragoon  cloak,  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  be  at  this  moment  lying  in  it  at  rest  at  Moodkee, 
where  the  Tliii-d  fought  so  gallantly,  and  where  spots  of 
brighter  green  than  usual  are  the  only  record  to  mark  where 
the  flesh  of  heroes  is  melting  into  its  kindred  dust  again ; 
but  ia  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  man  must  reap  as  he  has 
sown.  I  believe  the  spirit  of  exceeding  self-devotion,  as  a 
mere  romantic  instinct,  is  but  folly.  Tour  reward  is  the  sat- 
isfaction of  finding  that  you  have  lost  all  tnd  gamed  nothmg 
as  well  as  done  nothing.  Your  thanks  aie  reproach  inl 
blame,  and  you  begin  to  Jind,  whea  it  ia  too  hte,  that  wisdom 
and  prudence  alone  can  i-edeem  even  self  sacrifice  fiom  the 
worthless  class  of  mere  blind  iosiincts.  One  man's  instinct 
is  to  save  his  life,  another's  to  lose  it;  one's  to  get  iid  of  self, 
anothei''s  to  pamper  it ;  one's  to  give  away,  another's  to  save 
up.  These  are  only  instincts  in  themselves  neither  good  nor 
evil,  except  as  guided  by  thought  and  by  being  an  instrument 
of  that,  ennobled.  .... 

I  agree  with  and  admire  all  you  say  about  capital  punish- 
ment. I  doubt  its  efiicacy  much.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
the  sole,  or  even  chief  end  of  punishment  is  the  reformation 
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of  tlie  offender,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  taw.  Law  rulea 
Deity;  and  its  awful  majesty  is  above  individual  iiappiness. 
That  is  what  Kant  calls  "  the  categorical  imperative,"  that  is, 
a  sense  of  duty  which  commands  categorically  or  absolutely, — 
not  saying  "it  is  better,"  but  "thou  shalt,"  Why?  Because 
"thott  ahalt,"  that  is  all.  It  is  not  best  to  do  right,— -thou 
must  do  right;  and  the  consdence  that  feels  that,  and  in  that 
way,  is  the  nearest  to  divine  humanity.  Not  that  law  was 
made,  like  the  Sabbath,  for  man  ;  but  man  was  made  for  it. 
He  is  beneath  it,  a  grain  of  diist  before  it:  it  moves  on,  and 
if  he  will  not  move  before  it,  it  ci'ushes  him :  that  is  all,  and 
that  is  punishment,  I  fancy  .that  grand  notion  of  law  is  what 
we  have  lost;  what  we  requii-e  to  get,  before  we  are  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  question  of  punishment  at  all,  or  to 
understand  what  it  ia.  Tour  criticism  on  my  expression,  — 
"  vengeance,"  ia  just ;  but  what  I  meant  was  a  trulh,  though 
I  expressed  it  badly;  I  have  tried  to  restate  it  in  what  I 
have  now  said  of  law. 

To-day  I  read  Keble.*  It  is  singularly  beautifiil  to-day. 
Do  you  observe  the  parallel  which  pervades  it  ?  The  rain- 
bow in  the  morning  spoken  of  in  stanza  two,  and  that  of  tho 
evening  in  stanza  six,  are  takea  as  the  types  of  life.  The 
proverb  is ;  — 

A  rainbow  in  thE  morning  is  the  shepheri's  warning, 
But  a  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shapheril'a  delight. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  rainbow  in  the  morning,  being 
always  opposite  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  west :  the  rain  is 
falling  there  therefore,  and  that  is  the  rainy  quarter;  at  night 
it  must  be  raining  in  the  east,  from  which  quarter  not  much 
rain  is  to  be  expected. 

I  fancy  Keble's  observation  is  quite  correct  in  reference  to 
character.  The  kindling  eye,  &c.,  betray  the  child  of  im- 
pulse and  vivid  emotion,  which  are  so  frequently  found  dis- 
connected from  principle,  and  most  truly,  I  think,  he  describee 

•  Tw«nty.JlfWi  Snndsy  after  Trinity. 
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such  a  man's  life,  "  d.iwnings   gay,  bright  noons  of  sun  and 
shower." 

I  think  the  pastor  was  quite  right  to  sigli  over  such  a  child. 
Phihp  Van  Artevelde  has  the  same  idea:  — 

Was  bright  with  sunbeams,  whsQse  is  drawn 
A  sure  prognostic  that  tb«  day 
Will  not  nttolouded  pass  nway. 

Bright  sunrise,  —  sunset  dark,  mixed  with  clouds,  sorrow, 
and  uncertainty.  The  other  character  is  the  safest,  the  sur- 
est, and,  in  the  end,  the  moat  blessed,  —  when  the  calm, 
steady,  humble  inquiring  heart  feels  the  beam  of  everlasting 
Truth  and  mild  Love  burst  upon  it  in  the  serenity  of  life's 
evening,  the  rainbow  of  hope  throwing  its  tinted  arch  over  the 
feebleness  of  declining  years.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  true 
insight  into  character  and  destiny.  And  yet,  looking  over  the 
children  of  a  family,  how  nine  parents  out  of  ten  would 
reverse  that  propiiecy,  and  anticipate  success  and  happiness 
from  the  radiant  one,  suffering  the  other  to  fall  unnoticed  into 
the  background.  I  believe  that  hfe  always  falsifies  (his  esti- 
mate. The  rainbow  child  is  soon  quenched  in  tears  and 
darkness.  The  great  men  in  nearly  all  dfiparfments  of  ex- 
istence have  been  the  dunces  of  the  nursery  and  the  school- 
room. "  The  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first."  How 
the  deeper  inspiration  reverses  the  prophecy  of  semblances ! 
How  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  those  qualities  are  of  which 
we  think  of  almost  meanly,—  plodding  habits,  meekness  of 
heart,  sense  of  dependence ;  and  how  almost  of  the  nature 
of  curses  of  what  we  call  "gifts"  are,  —  beauty,  hrilhancy, 
sensitiveness,  feeling;  things,  by  the  way,  which  are  almost 
always  connected  with  selfishness  in  some  way  or  another, 
and,  therefore,  sown  with  the  seeds  of  misery  and  failure. 
Quite  right,  Keble,  teach  us  realities,  and  not  semblances, — 
to  see  things  as  God  sees  them,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  poe- 
try, prophetic  of  results.  That  is  a  very  graceful  Utile  poem, 
and  deeply  true. 
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LIX. 

My  Advent  lectures  begiQ  next  week.  I  begin  to  briefly 
reply  to  your  letter. 

Eobeapieire's  theory  of  the  abolition  of  (he  punishment  of 
death  connected  with  his  subsequent  atrocities  never  startled 
me.  He  never  could  have  understood  Portia's  refusal  to  put 
even  Shylock  to  death  illegally.  The  eternal  sanctions  of 
Law  were  unintelligible  to  him.  The  transgression  of  Law 
was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  human  life,  and,  as  you  might 
have  expected,  human  life  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  a 
theory  of  his  own.  I  should  always  anticipate  that  the  rig- 
orous expounder  of  law  would  be  the  one  to  be  able  to  say 
most  exquisitely  in  practice:  "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strmned."  Did  that  rigor  and  mercy  in  Portia's  character 
ever  strike  you  as  a  union  no  less  beautiful  than  true?  And 
I  should  expect  that  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  life  which 
is  blind  to  the  majesty  of  law,  would  he  exactly  the  temper- 
ament that  could  be  cruel  when,  not  law,  but  itself,  was  inter- 
fered with.  It  spares  to  gratify  its  own  feelings ;  it  will  not 
shrink  from  saying  200,000  aristocrats  must  die  if  its  feeling 
demands  the  saci-ifice.  A  severe  view  of  Right,  even  if 
somewhat  too  seve  e  wo  H  I  ave  aa  ed  Kobe  p  e  re  iron 
that.  Of  CO  se  I  Jo  not  me  n  tl  at  t  e  objec  on  to  san 
guinary  pun  1  ment  s  n  ce  ar  ly  se  f  mental  nor  tl  it  t 
betrays  obt  sene  sole  percept  on  of  the  Absolute  In  ( er 
ative  within  he  co  sc  ence  I  onlj  mean  that  ry  oft  n  t 
is  so,  and  tl  It  ten  ernes  to  e  U  may  be  ipocte  lop  ecede 
a  violeot  o«  b  rst  of  ev  1  A  I  sa  d  la  elj  —  e  np  e  1 
yet  without  8  n  he  efo  e  we  go  boldly  to  find  n  e  cy  The 
lender  meraes  of  th  w  c  ed  i  e  c  uel  Tor  nil  tl  s  hon 
over,  Eobesp  prres  ew  mij  1  ive  been  gl  t  tho  gl  rong 
in  hjm ;  a  1 1  le  n  o  "e  sense  of  law  ^n  1  of  v  ong  m  ^ht  1  a  e 
made  him  a  lofe  d  r  of  c  p  tal  p      si  n  e  Pe  h  p    a 

great  deal  moe  lebr^th  ac  ack 
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to  the  same  point  of  mercy  again.  Extremes  meet ;  and  I 
think  Lamartine's  statement  a  powerful  one ;  "  Le  moyen  le 
plus  efBcace  de  deshonorer  le  meurtre  est  d'ea  montrer  par 
la  loi  une  Kainte  liorreur." 

Tiie  administration  of  the  communion  to  the  murderer  haa 
always  appeared  to  me,  in  every  sense,  a  ghastly  mockery. 
A  minister  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  goes  to  tte  criminal 
with  a  message  that,  at  least,  appears  singularly  inconsistent. 
The  chaplain,  in  Mrs.  Manning's  case,  I  think,  outraged  all 
decen(^ ;  nor  do  I  see  how,  in  any  case,  it  is  justifiable,  when 
the  man,  up  to  the  very  last  fortnight,  by  pleading  "not 
guilty,"  has  remained  impenitent.  Better  leave  the  whole  in 
uncertainty  for  the  next  world ;  but  the  practice,  I  tancy,  re- 
tains a  lingering  trace  of  the  magical  views  of  the  sacrament. 
All  this,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  I  was  alluding  to  the 
apparent  jnconsbtency  of  patting  a  man  to  death  after  bring- 
ing to  him  words  of  mercy.  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  God  may 
have  mercy  on  you,  I  never  can,"  and  then  a  last  deadly 
fihake.  Would  it  not  have  been  almost  superhuman  to  for- 
give, when  a  woman  found  that  by  diabolical  malice  she  had 
been  induced  to  irrecoverably  slay  the  man  who  loved  her  to 
the  last.  Ooly  fancy  the  rush  of  sucii  an  agony  !  "  It  cannot 
be  undone,  and  there  lies  the  fiend  who  did  it."  I  fear  I 
could  scarcely  have  said,  "  God  may  forgive  you."  It  is  in 
the  demand  for  such  superhuman  efforts  as  these  that  Chris- 
tianity appears  sublime.  Looking  into  my  own  heart,  I  think 
I  could  forgive  the  deadliest  wrong  done  to  myself.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  for^ve  one  who  had  diabolically  done  a  wrong 
to  one  I  loved,  or  wilfully  made  me  commit  a  wrong  towards 
that  one  which  was  irreparable.  As  usual  I  ask  how  would 
He  have  felt  ?  the  latter  case  was  impossible  to  Him ;  as  to 
the  former,  I  only  know  that  His  language  towards  those 
who  crushed  the  weak,  and  in  cold  blood  slew  the  innocent, 
was  nol  mild.  Thet  "knsw  what  they  did."  Did  the  last 
prayer  include  them?     Whetlier  the  last  i^onfesaion  of  the 
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dying  countess  might  have  touched  pity,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
one  couli3  have  hardly  helped  feeling,  it  is  too  Sate,  this  dealh- 


"Le  mystere  de  I'existeiice,  c'est  le  rapport  de  nos  evreura 
avec  nos  peines." 

Do  you  not  understand  that?  It  is  the  kind  of  coimection 
which  is  the  mystery.  Crime  is  less  severely  treated  than 
error.  A  weakness  of  the  heart  produces  more  misery,  more 
both  to  self  and  others,  and  b  more  severely  chastised  than  a 
deliberate  wickedness.  It  has  often  made  me  ponder.  Look 
at  weak  Eli,  only  a  little  too  indulgent.  The  result,  —  a  coun- 
try's disbonor  and  defeat,  two  profligates,  a  death-bed  of  a 
ividow  and  mother  on  which  despair  sits,  and  the  death  of  a 
v\  etched  ol  I  a  n  fo  vh  m  t  0  H  have  1  een  a  me  y  f 
1  neck  h  d  been  b  oken  before  hia  1  e'U't  The  aga  n 
P  la  e  0  ly  r  esol  t  on  —  the  es  It  the  ru  n  of  the  Hoi  est 
My  only  sol  ton  of  tie  nystery  s  fhs  The  h  rlenng 
ettecta  of  s  n  wl  1  s'l  e  fro  pan  are  wo"^  j  Ign  e  ts 
tl  n  the  sh\  peat  ffer  ^  A  o-  I  ';  I  in  more  a  Im  e 
s  re  correct  e  1  irdness  has  in  t  o  Hope  Wl  ch  wo  Id 
yo  hoose  t  you  we  e  co  ni  elled  to  make  a  cho  e  ■"  —  tl  e 
torture  of  a  d  v  1  ng  I  ml  gtanulat  ng  aga  a  d  by  tl  e  very 
torture  giving  indications  of  life,  or  the  painlessness  of  mor- 
tifimtion ;  the  worst  throb  from  the  aui^on's  knife,  or  ossifi- 
cation of  the  heart?  In  the  spiritual  world  the  pangs  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensitiveness  cnt  to  the  quick  by  the  sense  of 
fault  and  aching  almost  hopelessly,  but  leaving  conscience 
still  alive,  and  aspiration  still  unerushed,  or  the  death  of  every 
remnant  of  what  is  good,  the  ossification  of  the  soul,  the 
painless  extinction  of  the  moral  being,  its  very  self?  This 
is  my  reply  to  myself  The  whole  mystery  of  pain  has  been 
iinravellina  itself  to  ray  heiit  ijiadually  and  now  that  I  haie 
got  a  clew,  the  «orse  tlnn  Cretin  labyimth  turns  out  to  be 
>  and  beiutifut  anaiigement  so  thit  the  paths 
mcxfloicl    I  lan   nj«    believe  a  p  i  t  of  the 
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same  plan.  Pain  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  unintelligible  mys- 
tery to  me.  Agony  and  anguish,  —  0,  in  these,  far  more 
than  in  sunshine,  I  can  read  a  meaning  ancl  believe  in  infinite 
Iiove  !  Goodness  is  better  than  happiness ;  and  if  pain  he 
the  minister  of  goodness,  I  can  see  that  it  is  a  proof  of  Love 
to  debar  happiness ;  nor  am  I  moved  from  this  conviction  hy 
exceptional  cases,  by  perceiving  that  sometimes  the  result 
seems  opposite,  or  by  seeing  that,  as  in  the  brute  creation,  it 
falls  in  apparent  wantohness,  without  any  result  beyond  suf- 
fering. I  am  so  certain  that  all  is  right,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind,  mental  or  physical,  disturbs  me.  I  know  that  the 
heart,  like  the  wound,  must  bleed  till  the  wound  has  cleansed 
itself  hy  its  own  hlood.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  blood 
■will  dry.  The  qnesiion  of  the  final  removal  of  moral  evil 
and  its  apparent  inevitable  necessity  beyond  even  infinite 
power  to  remove,  is  a  far  heavier  weight  and  darker  shadow 
on  my  heart,  hut  I  have  an  answer  to  that  too. 

You  say  you  do  not  think  it  was  so  difScult  for  Our  Lord, 
if  he  knew  it  waa  only  to  la=it  three  years.  First  of  all, 
t  n  e  IS  not  measu  ed  by  }e  r  the  ten  e  I  ea  t  th  ona 
cent  es  nt  i  !  our  Succe  on  of  though  s  s  end  of 
dull  repet  t  on  of  a  n  o  oto  e  m  ^ht  make  th  ee  je'irs  of 
incalculable  le  gtl       Then   hes  dc  rememler  a  Man 

out  of  the  resouices  of  His  human  m  nd  ponlenng  o  er  re 
cognzng  and  resol  ing  n  a  plan  alo  e  wh  1  wis  nev 
m  tl  e  wo  Id  B  h  sio  y  an  untr  e  1  1  attle  w  th  the  o  Idly 
pnaojle  n  ts  minfoll  nan  festa  on  Only  fl  ee  years 
"ies.  but  tiy  to  resolve  on  a  plan,  —  thtieart  ten  thousand 
possible  to  you,  —  a  plan  for  the  country's  good,  which  will 
involve,  I  do  not  say  death,  but  great  hardships  in  the  teeth 
of  all  the  conventions  of  society,  and  with  the  probability 
of  having  it  said  by  your  own  relation,  as  it  was  said  of  Him, 
"He  is  beside  Himself."  Keep  ta  it  uniiincliingly,  until 
yon  can  say  in  the  veiy  hour  of  failure,  triumphantly,  "  It 
is  finished !  "     Only  try  that  in  a  small  way,  and  tlien  say. 
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three  years  are  nofiing.  —  No,  nothing  when  they  are  done, 
for  the  years  go  fast;  hut  recollect  the  minutes  move  slow. 

A  propos  of  tile  measurement  of  time,  I  remember  two 
pretty  lines  of  Moultrie :  — 

I  had  a  boy,  a  third  sweet  boy;  liis  age  1  cannot  tell, 

For  tboy  reckon  uot  by  yeiirs  or  monlhs  ivhcro  he  is  gone  to  dwelt 

LS. 

Much  of  the  beauty  th^t  is  laid  to  Shakespeare's  charge 
IB  t)o  fa  fel  hfd  to  1  we  heen  intended  by  him.  Mrs.  Jame- 
sm  eirs  in  this  respect,  lud  so  do  the  Germans.  In  an 
aiticle  in  Blackwood  jeara  ago,  replete  with  humor,  I  recol- 
lect these  words  And  he  as  the  poet  pathetically  ex- 
[  re  •sea  it  did  so  "  Such  cnUcs  do  with  Shakespeare  just 
t'5  S  \edenl  org  with  tl  e  Eible  — inform  it  with  themselves 
a  id  then  own  sentiments  and  philosophy  ;  or,  as  the  wolf  did 
with  Baron  Munchau'^ens  hoise,  began  at  his  tail  and  ate 
1  lo  him  until  the  1  iron  diove  the  wolf  home,  harnessed 
1  the  akin  of  the  horse  Certainly  Shakespeare  was  "a 
million  mil  ded  man  it  he  was  conscious  of  the  inmimerahle 
philosophies  and  p3  hologicil  truths  wliich  his  million  critics 
hti  e  found  1 1  every  trifling  w  ord  and  sentence.  I  am  heretic 
ei  o  gh  to  think  that  Shtkpspeare  was  mind  and  dust,  and 
thit  he  can  be  very  low  tnd  gross.  Horace  ventured  to 
opmo  tl  at  no«  and  then  Homer  nodded  a  little ;  he  said  it 
m  a  ^eiy  ge  tlemanlv  w^j  — for  the  friend  of  MtBcenas 
waa  %  perfect  sjentlemin  — but  I  have  ito  doubt  he  was 
rickoned  a  heretic  for  saying  i!.  What  I  admire  in  Shake- 
^[eare  however  is  that  his  lo^es  are  al!  human, — no  earth- 
linefs  hiding  it'<e!f  from  itself  in  fentirnental  transcendentaf- 
1  m  — no  loves  of  the  angels  which  are  the  least  angelic 
tl  ings  I  believe  that  float  in  the  clouds,  though  they  do 
1  k  down  ujon  moital  feel  ngs  with  contempt,  jttst  aa  tlie 
bla  1    iol  mes  of  am  ke  ivhich  i  lu    Ir  mi  the  long  chimney 
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of  a  manufactoiy  might  brood  very  sublimely  over  the  towD 
which  they  blaekeu,  and  fancy  themselves  far  more  ethereal 
than  those  Tapors  which  steam  up  from  the  earth  by  day 
and  night  Yet  these  are  pure  water,  and  those  are  destined 
to  condense  in  hlack  soot.  So  are  the  transcendentalisms 
of  affection.  Shakespeare  is  healthy,  true  to  Humanity  in 
this;  and  for  that  reason  I  pardon  him  even  hie  earthly 
coarseness.  You  always  know  that  you  are  on  an  earth 
which  has  to  be  refined,  instead  of  fioating  in  the  empyrean 
with  wings  of  wax.  Therein  he  is  immeasurably  greater 
than  Shelley.  Stellejism.  is  veiy  sublime,  sublimer  a  good 
deal  than  God,  for  God's  world  is  all  wrong,  and  Shelley  is 
all  right,  —  much  purer  than  Christ,  for  Shelley  can  criti- 
cise Christ's  heart  and  life,  —  nevertlieless,  Shelleyisra  is  only 
atmospheric  profligacy,  to  coin  a  Montgomeryism.  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  wondrous  qualities, — 
the  humanity  of  his  nature  and  heart.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  sunny  endeavor  about  him,  and  an  acquiescence  in  things 
aa  they  are,  —  not  incompalible  with  a  cheerful  resolve  to 
make  them  better,  which  I  trust  will  be  good  for  your  mind. 
Mine  wafits  it  much.  I  speak  bittei'ly  of  transcendental- 
ism, for  it  is  the  rock  on  which  I  split;  and  I  do  not  believe 
either  in  its  usefulness  or  its  heavealiness. 


A  sunny,  cheerful  view  of  life,  —  resting  on  truth  and 
iact,  coexisting  with  practical  aspiration  ever  to  make  things, 
men,  and  self,  better  than  they  are,  —  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
true  healthful  poetry  of  exisfonce.  All  other  poetry  of 
feeling,  however  delicate  and  beautiflil,  is  only  sickly ;  the 
mawkish  feeling,  which  sees  more  beauty  in  unnatural  Con- 
sumption than  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  exercise. 
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LXI. 


1  have  got  Sctlegel,  and  maaa  to  master  all  ttat  he  Las 
eaid  of  Shakespeare.  Spare  moments  of  time  I  occupy  in 
studying  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Certainly  it  is  the  must 
exquisite  embodiment  of  the  maafer-feeling  that  was  ever 
made.  I  ehall  have  much,  to  eay  about  it  soon.  But  one 
tbing  strikes  me  in  a  view  of  tho  whole, — -liow\ery  maRterly 
the  representation  is  of  the  unrelenting  way  in  which  con- 
sequences follow  acts  in  this  world.  A  clandestine  marriage 
and  a  revengeful  duel,  —  the  results  ai'e  a  double  death. 
And  that  is  not  all.  Circumstances  mingle  with  all  human 
acts;  they  are  partly,  as  it  would  seem,  necessitated,  or.  at 
least,  excused  by  peculiarity  of  position.  There  is  no  act 
which  has  not  its  excuse  and  its  apparent  inevitableness. 
Ordinary  writers  tag  a  moral  to  their  tale ;  as  Misa  Edge- 
worth  does,  —  which  peeps  out  in  every  page:  "If  he  haA 
acted  so,  then,"  &c.,  but  the  moral  of  life  is  not  forced  upon 
you  in  this  way ;  it  is  complicated,  perplexing,  and  requires 
study  to  find  out.  Nay,  you  may  find  fifty  morals  inst^'ad 
of  the  moral  of  life's  tragedy ;  and  in  this  way  Shakespeare 
paints.  Partly  circumstance,  partly  fault,  partly  what  in 
itself  is  beautiful,  lead  to  the  catastrophe.  Not  one  simple 
cause,  but  many  causes  intertwined,  made  up  the  shot  web 
of  his  tragedy,  as  of  life.  And  yet,  as  unrelentingly  as  in 
life,  the  sorrow  comes  to  blight  it  all.  Situated  as  they 
were,  a  Montague,  and  a  Capulet,  could  they  bo  severely 
blamed  for  marrying?  Situated  as  Romeo  was,  his  friend 
killed  for  him,  could  he  refuse  Tybalt's  challenge?  And 
yet  these  double  errors,  the  results  themselves  of  the  faults 
of  others,  not  wholly  blameless,  yet  not  unmisedly  culpable, 
slowly  and  surely  bring  on  the  end. 

There  are  three  great  pi-inciples  in  life  which  weave  its 
ioarp  and  woof,  apparently  incompatible  with  each  other,  yet 
they  harmonize,  and,  in  their  blending,  create  this  strange 
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Iff  Th      fi     t  ft  1       J  1 

w  bl        I  e.        d  mi     y       tl  If 

Ih  d  III  d         ^  th       1   ie= 

d  li !    w  th  m  11       Th     h   d  Tl 

IS      t  k  tl       w  ft,  th    b  ttl    t    th      1-0  b  t  t  m 

dlicehpi(!)ttliaall       Ad         hm 
0  th      I   1  11    f  D   ty    th       Ih    t.a  m  k      p  1  f 

0       th      X    1    p  thre  f  Id  ca      1  y  f  ra 

it    t  p         1    )        ht      C    1 1  H 

11         Id  b       i      bl    t  pn     pi    wl    h        Id 

th  ffl,    11  1!  1 1  II         f  g       tat         mb 

tl         mpl       pi  f  tl  1  tl 

tl       h     1   ly  1  h      y  I  11         as  t    d    t-oy  th 

1    uip  my  11  tl  d    h!       SL  k 

I  ptsm  teiftmilt^l         Of 

t!  m  ral        wh  t  h    w   t  h  t  b  11 

tht  btt        bd  kwh     w^s  th    1  6>      I 

mtt  lc.f       Hmt  ItyHmly 

m  ant  t        j       Th        th  re         m  d  w  U  d 

h  t  h  I      gs        Id     t  d       I  w     Id 

b      1  q  H  w  m    1  t        th 

h        y       h   1  ly  1  m  1  t 

gr     p  d       tl  h   h  tl     I    (  I   TT. 

t  1     h  th  y  1        1        ]      I  m       w      ttel 

Slak    p  Hit  1  ty 

tt       limldMHm  M&lh  fiiry 

httt      by      dy      m  IMSm  body  El 

m  d  w   t       h        m  h     w  j    tl     Itwt    be 

pi    1 1         d     1  ally      wl  bl    f     b    h     A       d    gly   Mi 
t    d        H  t    y    f  G  t    rat  oal  p        pi      d 

mttdf        G  Ity        dC        prilall 

ladm       tcalp        pi      p        dfmth        mft     and 
Al  htoy  MWly  ttlTch 

revolution  in  twenty  yolumes,  wntteD   (o  show  that  Provi- 
dence was  always  on  the  side  of  the  Tories,"  as  Coningsby'fl 
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frieuG  assured  him.  I  do  believe  there  was  great  wisdom 
in  Marlborough's  saying,  that  the  only  English  history  he 
knew,  or  that  was  worth  knowing,  was  that  written  by  fehake- 
Bpeare  for  Sh'ikespeare  does  not  give  ficts  as  they  occnrred 
• — n    bhgies  f  ce         ac  n 

Yuk  amykad  D     K— 


wha       rp      dm 

m       waa     h      Ihdhe 

uiirn   es         n    p 

g         gr  mbh  g  d 

aim      p    so  al  h 

d      H     ■ii        In 

You     each  p 

y           d   f  n<^        y 

which    h  J  cann 

d    y        y            y     k 

con    qu            & 

y  ca 

dai-    n         y  t1  b  p       h 

Bivey  w     d    >e  w  h  d 

it  would  do  jour  heail  and  mmd  harm  besides,  but  eveiy 
one  sees  that  you  have  a  message  and  a  truth  to  establish ; 
you  set  up  your  truth,  and  they  are  dismayed  to  find,  if  that 
be  true,  their  view  is  knocked  down,  hut  jou  did  not  knock 
it  down."  These  were  not  his  words,  but  the  substance  of 
what  he  said,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  untrue. 
He  told  me  that  more  than  one  clergyman  liad  s^d  to  him, 

"  I  think  exactly  what  Mr.  It said,  but  I  should  not  dare 

to  say  it  publicly."  A  Scotch  gentleman  remarked  to  another 
person,  "Why,  Irving  was  turned  out  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land for  saying  one  tenth  part  of  what  Mr.  E said  on 

Sunday  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  What  a  happy  thing 
it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  is  too  divided  to  unite  in 
extei-minating  him."  *  Meanwhile  I  go  on,  resolving  to  be 
at  least  true.     I  feel  no  certmn  tenure  of  anylhing  or  any 

•  Tha  Scotuli  gentleman  made  n  miatake.     Mr.  Robortson's  view  of  tbe 
Lnman  nature  of  Christ  differe  ossentiilUj-  from  tho  view  of  Irving. 
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one.  I  am  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  find  the  whole 
break  up  with  a  crsish,  as  fine  summev  iveather  ends  in  a 
etoi'in,  the  forces  for  which  had  been  slowlj  collecting  in  the 
sunshine  for  weeks,  —  nay,  were  the  sunshine  itself.  I  think 
I  partly  know  what  He  felt  in  knowing  that  the  crowds  He 
addi-essed  contained  the  Pharisees  lying  in  wait,  and  yet  went 
on.     Tliis  is  my  feeling.     I  command  crowds,  —  I  have  not 


Mt  dear—-—,  —  My  prediction  was  right;  yesterday 
morning  rose  with  all  tte  frost  gone,  and  to-day  it  ia  raining 
fast,  and  the  sky  is  dense  with  clouds. 

1 1  e  bee  i  wr'tintp  lately  on  the  'ubject  cf  Keble's  lines.* 
I  ha  1  1  d  1 1  h  t  th  CI  h  t  Rom  h  pa  d  far 
mor       t  th  1         to  tl    t  wl     I  f         Ik       bject 

of  tl      Ijm    —ti     f      tm    t    f]      t  Sh    his  more 

pow      t  h     b  1      1     il      h   fi)    n   h  t    h  h  is 

the  m    t  gl  I         t         h  f  C    d  —Love. 

Wh  P    t    t     t   m  fi         t     t       m  !      wh  h  is 

the    t  t  p        il        th    b      m    f  — F     h      Ac- 

cord     ly  tl     Ch      If  Eom    t  tl     p      t     t  bj       ving 

representations  which  touch  tlie  heart,  Piotestantiim  would 
do  so  by  an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  aasunng  you  thit  if  you 
will  only  believe,  the  whole  pain  has  1  een  sitfFeied  lor  you. 
When  you  state  your  misgivings,  on  perceiving  that  many  of 
the  penal  conseciuences  of  faults  follow  transgression,  in  spite 
of  fiiith,  tlie  reply  is  —  "Yes,  in  this  world;  but  in  the  next 
all  the  consequences  are  remitted."  Now  this  appeal  to  the 
intellect  leaves  the  intellect  to  its  own  surmises.  Why  re- 
mitted there  if  not  keref  on  what  principle,  and  how  proved? 
If  no  faith  will  save  a  drunken  man  from  delirium  tremens, 
where  is  the  proof  that  it  will  shield  him  from  other  conse- 
quences hereafter?    You  are  then  referred  to  the  Atonement, 

*  e>-mn  for  Sanday  next  before  Advent. 
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and  informed  in  evangelical  metaphysics  that  infiniie  sin  de- 
manded an  infinite  sacrifice ;  that  the  infinite  sacrifice  haying 
been  paid,  it  will  be  unjust  to  punish  you  again.  Once  more 
the  intellect  replies,  — "  But  I  am  punished  ;  and  if  eternal 
punisliinert  would  be  unjust,  temporal  punishment  is  also ; 
the  whole  penalty  is  not  paid,  and,  in  apil«  of  ail  my  admira- 
tion of  the  clever  scheme,  the  heart  will  have  its  dire  misgiv- 
ings," It  appears  to  me  that  Protestantism  throws  upon  the 
intellect  the  work  of  healing  which  can  only  he  performed 
by  the  heart.  It  comes  with  its  parchment  "signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,"  making  over  heaven  to  you  by  a  legal  bond, 
gives  its  receipt  in  full,  makes  a  debtor  and  creditor  account, 
clears  up  the  whole  by  a  most  business-like  arrangement:  — 

Db. 


And  when  this  Shylock-like  affair  with  the  scales  and 
weights  is  concluded,  it  bids  you  be  sui-e  that  the  most  rigor- 
ous justice  and  savage  cruelty  can  want  no  more,  Whore- 
npon  selfishness  shrewdly  casts  up  the  account,  and  says, 
"Audited!"  "I  am  safe."  Nay,  it  even  has  a  gratitude  to 
Him  who  has  borne  the  pain  instead;  a  veiy  low  kind  of 
afiection ;  the  same,  differing  only  in  degi'ee,  which  young 
Peel  felt  for  Byron  when  he  volunteered  to  accept  half  the 
blows  which  a  young  tyrant  was  administering.  The  love 
which  is  only  gratitude  for  escape  from  pain  is  a  very  poor 
love.  It  docs  not  open  the  heart  wide,  and,  accordingly, 
basing  his  hopes  only  on  a  quid  pro  guo,  a  sinner's  penitence 
is  half  selfish,  and  has  rarely  in  it  any  of  that  glorious  aban- 
don which,  whether  wisely  directed  or  not,  has  so  marked 
the  Roman  penitence,  and  which  we  explain  away  by  saying 
it  is  work  done  to  win  heaven  by  merit.      The  Protestant 
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penitent,  if  th.      j  texL  i        itnh         ml  air 

and  does  no  n  bl    d    d        lab       dl       1  U  al    e 

inspire !  he  ref  ad  y    1  d  tl    t  b    k      h       t  d    e 

morse  is  distr  tftdb  m^ap  a  Phaiis  e  a  d 
patronizes  mis       ■«■     oc  a  d    s    11    af       h  b  is  tbe 

one  great  point  m  hia     1  gi 

Tke  sentim  nt   n  K  U       last    fm  a      at  —  the 

"  scattered  fragments  love  can  glean,"  —  and  it  seema  to  me 
the  idea  I  have  been  laboring  for  the  last  two  or  three  Sun- 
days to  bring  out  is  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulty,  —  does 
the  sacrifice  of  CJhrist  save  me  from  the  consequences  of  my 
sin?  That  question  has  two  meanings;  it  may  imply,  does 
it  break  the  connection  between  my  sin  and  its  natural  result, 
—  pain,  &c?  For  instance,  will  it  allow  the  spendthrift  to 
remain  rich  after  he  has  squandered  ail  away,  —  will  it  ^ve 
back  time  lost  to  the  idle  man  ?  The  reply  to  that  is,  No- 
Look  to  its  operation  here.  Most  assuredly  it  leaves  all  the 
natural  results  in  their  analterable  order  of  sequence. 

But  the  question  may  mean,  —  Does  the  sacrifice  save  me 
from  th  t  1 "  h  ■  rae  than  all  pain,  the  feeling  of  God's 
wrath    tl  f  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Hia 

beauty  and  H     1  The  reply  to  that  is,  It  does.     Real- 

ize tl  I  t  t  th  Cross,  —  the  surrender  of  Felf-will  in 
love,-— f  1  th  t  believe,  that  God  is  love;  in  all  the 
sharpe  t      fi  f    1  that,  and  do  you  then  ask  if  hell  can 

be  your  portion  ?  Can  love  endure  hell?  pain?  yes;  agony? 
yesi  He  did,  —  hell,  never.  That  is,  you  are  redeemed,— 
redeemed  by  love  from  remorse,  from  the  disposition  to  re- 
peat wrong,  from  the  sense  of  God's  displeasure ;  and  the 
pain  you  bear  is  not  taken  away,  but  is  transmuted.  The 
spirit  in  which  you  bear  it  makes  all  the  difference;  it 
changes  it  from  penal  fire  into  wise,  loving,  corrective  disci- 
pline ;  nay,  makes  it  even  the  means,  by  its  very  present 
sharpness,  of  saving  from  future  transgression,  and  conse- 
quently from   future   pain ;   and   even  the  pain  itself  has  a 
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tendency,  by  the  slow  and  healing  results  of  time,  to  wear 
out  and  to  become,  like  the  memory  of  the  lost,  a  sweet  and 
blessed  melancholy,  passing  into  even  deep  joy.  The  wliole 
question  is,  from  wiiat  are  we  redeemed,  —  from  the  peniil 
consequences  or  moral  consequences  of  guilt  ?  1  answer 
from  the  moral,  and  through  them  eventually  from  the  penal! 
but  only  the  appropriation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Cross  re- 
deems. Love  transmutes  all.  This  seema  to  me  the  answer 
to  your  question  of  some  days  back,  when  you  asked  about 
being  saved,  and  yet  sufiering,  I  reply,  salvation  is  good- 
ness, humbleness,  love.  He  who  has  them,  not  will  be,  but 
is  saved,  and  all  pain  only  makes  Siira  nobler,  und  gives  him 
a  higher  heaven.  If  he  says,  "How  unfair  that  I  should 
suffer  pain,"  it  either  shows  that  he  is  not  yei  saved,  for  he 
is  living,  not  in  love  and  trust,  but  suspecting  God,  or  else  it 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  "My  soul  can  be  made  divine  with- 
out suffering,"  which  is  just  about  as  wise  as  to  say  we  can 
have  serene  summers  and  heat  without  lightning. 

LXIII. 

My  deak , —  I  am  very  lired.  I  could  scarcely  in- 
struct my  class  to-day ;  I  have  been  so  languid,  that  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  this  letter  exhibits  in  its  replies  the  traces 
of  a  jaded  mind  that  cannot  grasp  its  subject. 

First  of  all,  the  twice-told  tale  of  Keble'a  Sunday  before 
Advent,  and  its  being  "  use."  Things  new  and  old  out  of  the 
treasure-house.  Is  the  sunrise  use?  Suppose  a  child  casts 
up  a  sum  wrong  ten  tunes  and  the  hands  get  liot  and  the 
brain  dizay,  what  do  you  say?  "  Calm  yourself,  my  child ; 
take  a  walk  round  the  garden,  then  sit  still,  resolve,  wipe  it 
all  out,  and  try  again,  and  I  will  sit  beside  you  until  you  do 
it."  1  say  to  you  try  again.  As  to  the  dream,  let  it  be  a 
spur  and  incentive  to  rouse  and  invigorate,  not  to  terrify. 
You  are  not  alone  in  this  world ;  neither  are  you  to  batin 
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again  the  scrupulously  regular  life  which  you  have  once 
found  fail.  Wait !  Let  all  come  by  degrees.  Preserihe  no 
ascetic  mles  nor  self-invented  ritual  for  yourself.  That  is 
law,  and  law  only  irritates. 

Begin  from  belief  and  love,  and  do  not  coerce  belief. 
Your  mind  is  at  sea.  Be  patient,  you  cannot  drift  on  the 
wide,  wide  sea  forever ;  drifting  on  in  one  direction,  you 
must  come  into  a  current  of  wind  at  last  bearing  towards 
some  land.  Be  sure  you  are  in  His  hand,  not  hated  but 
loved.  Do  not  speak  bitterly  of  Him,  nor  mistake  Him. 
Perhaps  I  was  too  severe  on  Shelley,  but  it  was  partly  he- 
cause  I  can  make  few  allowances  for  deliberate  enmity  to 
Grod,  though  I  may  for  not  seeing  Him ;  and  partly  because 
I  fancied  in  many  things  he  had  done  you  injury.  Let  me 
say  one  word  ;  do  not  begin  with  distasteful  religions  duties, 
long  prayers,  &c.  Begin  with  the  distinct  moral  duties, 
"  If  any  one  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctriaie." 
Be  simply  a  seeker  of  God  and  truiii:  and  be  sure  you  never 
can  seek  Hira  in  vain.  Then  make  yourself  at  rest  about 
the  end,  death,  and  so  on.  You  must  not  "  make  haste,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  a  prophet 

Now  about  the  sennon.  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?"  certainly  was  the  cry  of  a  human  soul 
01  sharp  anguish,  oppressed  with  doubts  and  misgivings. 
What  else  could  it  he?  Was  He  not  tried  on  all  points,  like 
ts  we  are  ?  What  could  it  he  that  suffered  but  a  human 
lonl  ?  Deity  is  impassible.  God  was  not  angry  with  Him ; 
God  could  not  be  angry  with  sell-sacrificing  love.  He  could 
lot,  without  denying  His  own  nature,  annex  Hell,  —  that 
B,  an  evil  conscience  and  remorse,  —  lO  perfect  goodness, 
ilhrist  endured  the  penalty  of  imputed  sin,  the  sins  of  others. 
But  imputed  sin  is  not  actual  sin,  though  constantly  we  see 
■t  bear  the  penalty  of  such,  —  that  is,  be  punished  as  such. 
*  The  chastisement  of  our  iniquities  was  upon  Hira."  It  was 
lot  merely  the  "penalty  of  his  own  daring"  that  He  bore. 
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He  boie  Ujp  peinltj  of  our  tiinigreesiona  He  crushed  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  E\il,  which  would  otherwise  have 
( rushed  ua,  and  the  fang  pierced  Him  Tliere  is  a  pai-allel 
jn  the  death  of  bocratea,  so  far  as  maityrdom  goes ;  but  His 
deith  ffoa  sacrifice,  not  merely  mailjidom,  Socrates  was 
liimply  true  to  liia  cDnvictions,  and  sufteied  for  them.  Me 
di-.tinitly  eime  that  we  rQight  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
ahunddnfly  He  alone,  of  all  that  are  woman-born,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  conteit  i\ith  evil  fur  the  world's  sake. 

Many  have  conflicted  with  single  forms  of  evil,  —  that  of 
then  own  country  that  in  their  own  piofession,  —  and  in  the 
conflict  have  been  biuiied,  but  He  did  hittle  with  evil,  not  ■ 
Jewish  evil  only,  but  the  world's  evil ;  evil  in  its  manifold 
forms,  gi-appling  with  it  in  its  home;  all  evil.  Socrates  sanc- 
tified some  kinds  of  the  most  horrible  licentiousness ;  he  was 
only  a  jhl  sophica!  leformei  He  caie  not  to  ref  im  the 
Jewish  chuich  or  Je  MSh  slite  He  had  no  system  or  plan 
of  fhit  kind  nor  did  He  f  a  maityr  to  any  such  =icheme. 
It  WM  the  overthrow  ot  ^in  fn  which  He  came  with  a  glance 
reaching  ovei  the  a^es  The  S^n  of  Man  — mani,  Re- 
deemer It  was  not  %  acrilice  foi  a  view  or  ■»  truth  but  for 
the  truth  Thi=i  insnera  the  que  tion,  whethei  theie  aie  not 
some  sms  not  at  all  of  the  natuie  of  those  iihch  crurifled 
Chnst  There  aie  none  u  b  Sra  is  the  genus  of  which  a 
few  particulai  manifestations  aie  but  the  specie  The  will 
which  has  shaken  itseit  free  from  God  b  will  is  the  central 
pnaciple  of  sm  It  matters  not  whethei  this  showi  itself  aa 
hypocnaj  or  crupltj  oi  falsehood  or  licentionsnes';  it  is 
part  of  the  mighty  ptinciple  of  that  kingdom  whose  prince 
had  nothing  in  Chnst  Peihap"  m  actual  fa^t  the  Jir=t  two 
of  these  hid  the  chief  hand  m  His  destruction  but  that  waa, 
BO  to  speak  an  accident  aid  not  es  ental  Hal  He  come 
mto  contact  with  Herod  He  woull  havt  perished  as  the 
Baptist  did,  though  the  Baptist  was  only  a  martyr. 

And,  again,  "  ihey  who  cruciiied  Him  hated  Him,  because 
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their  deeds  were  evil,"  What  piititular  sma  can  you  with 
certainty  except  from  those  evil  deeds  and  how  could  you  be 
sure  that  ajiy  ooe  such  sin  was  not  the  cau  e  of  all  thp  leat 
in  their  character?  Wo,  I  believe  that  ill  sins  ire  of  the 
same  family.  Impure  love  ia  only  a  form  ot  hite  and  cruel- 
ty, and  easily  passes  into  Ihem ,  and  I  could  not  say  that 
those  men  were  not  cruel  just  becau  e  they  iiere  impure,  nor 
that  they  were  not  oppressors,  ju^t  because  they  weie  ava- 
ricious, and  so  on.  By  whicii  logical  connection  1  believe, 
even  in  this  way,  we  could  bring  m  c^erv  foira  of  si  guilty 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  on  the  one  side,  Ihey 
on  the  other.  He  sought  his  Father  i  will,  inri  all  men  who 
seek  their  owu  will  are  of  the  parly  of  His  crucifiers 

There  was  some  cavilling  at  that  sermon,  much  mi=rej:re- 
sentation,  much  bitterness;  but  the  cluet  oljections  I  hate 
heard,  were  in  the  way  of  suggested  consequences, —  'if  so," 
"then,"  —  with  which  I  do  not  meiJdIe.  Let  them  draw  the 
consequences,  I  state  tniths.  The  only  tangible  point  they 
could  fasten  on,  was  the  assertion  that  Christ  bore  imputed 
Gjd  I  defy  an  at- 

ta  k     Th  to  rt  what  they 

E  er  was  made 

F  but  it  is  not 

m  g  ctive ;   I  see 

m  carnation  of 

th  P  b  t  evil  is  not 

ce  m  belongs  to  no 

p  m  te      I  realize  the 

past  when  I  contemplate  a  thin^  hke  this.  I  feel  that  I  am 
living  in  the  presence  of  the  Ages,  in  eternity,  and  not  time: 
among  truths  and  principles,  of  which  it  ia  only  a 
tions  that  are  subject  to  apparent  sequence.     These  a 

•  He  had  been  relating  some  stories  about  iiitolerant  Sabbalarli 
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thiaga  that  vitalize  the  Bible,  and  I  suppose  it  is  becaase  I 
know  the  Bible  and  have  lived  in  it,  that  I  view  them  with 
Buch  Eevority  of  coDdeninatioH.  Here  again,  however,  there 
is  need  of  caution ;  I  may  he  a  Pharisee  for  sti-ongly  hlaming 
those  faults,  whUe  I  am  tender  to  others  more  congenial  tc 
my  nature.     I  may  — 


for  PhariBaism  is  not  confined  to  matters  of  Sabbath  keep- 
ing and  a  elf-complacency  in  hereditary  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, but  belongs  to  every  form  of  self-congratulation. 

The  translation  of  the  Latin  sentence  is,  "his  talent  was 
so  ilexihle  in  all  dii-ections,  that  one  would  have  said,  he  was 
destined  especially  by  nature  for  everything  that  he  took  in 
hand."  There  is  a  beaiififul  description  of  this  versatility  of 
power  in  "  Henry  V,,"  Act  I.  Scene  1 ;  the  lines, — 


always  seemed  to  me  perfect  melody,  and  therefore  well 
agreeing  with  the  eloquence  of  wHeh  they  are  the  descrip- 

As  to  the  character  (judged  from  handwriting)  it  is  of 
course  guess-work,  —  some  things  right,  others  wrong, — writ- 
ten, too,  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oraHe,  or  Hamlet's  account 
li  V!  w  or  Romeo's 

fi  B  That  is,  it 

d  d  m  is  so  care- 

g  d  IS  wr  h    m    ified  expla- 

m  h  n     p  rsatUe  as  the 

m  certain  ex- 

T  tr  Id  do  three 

w   h  —  ids  a  horse, 

0  Duke  of 
W  m        ie  Crichtoii, 
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IHichael  Angelo,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand   and  a  man  whose 
physical  and  ioteilectual  fingers  h  a  h       h 

Tour  butler  can  clean  plate,  dr  h  wai 

at  table,  and  be  late  for  the  y     ai        B  n    h 

oraoular  and  the  guess-work,  a     h  tors  m       d 

or  less,  fit.     Send  him  the  sam  da  dy      a  d  y 

will   get  hack  feminine  inste  d  x        n  es 

Thinking  it  is  a  man's  he  lias  ced    n    q  h 

ia  feminine  1     These  men  are        h     b  (fs     Y  u  m         as 
well  cross  a  gypsy's  palm,  as  s    k  a^  rs  wh      p    p      d 

mutter,"  consult  the  flight  of       d  p    p 

interiors  of  slain  animals,  jud  f  m  h  dw 
Iiandkercliiefs  before  tlieir  eyes  and  say,  Je  ne  vois  pas  clair. 
"  If  God  is  Love,  why  do  we  need  a  mediator  ?  "  I  think 
the  best  answer  is,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  1  know  why, 
God  being  Love,  the  intervention  of  maternal  suffering  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  esistence,  or  why  suffering  is 
the  necessary  medium  for  the  procuring  of  anything  that 
really  deserves  the  name  of  blessing.  "Why  are  knowledge, 
civilization,  health,  purchased  only  by  severe  labor  for  us  by 
others,  that  is,  through  mediation?  I  only  know  that  it  is 
so,  —  an  unalterable  law,  the  beauty  of  which  I  can  dimly 
see,  and  always  most  brightly  in  those  moments  when  I  am 
least  earthly  in  feeling,  and  most  disposed  to  re(^kon  nobleness 
immeasurably  above  physical  or  even  mental  comfort.  And 
seeing  that  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  I  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve and  acquiesce  in  it  when  found  in  the  Atonement,  as 
part  of  the  divine  government,  —  a  philosophically  as  well  as 
theologically  demanded  necessity.  It  is  no  exception  to  the 
great  system,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with  it 


You  have  heard  people  say,  "  How  impossible  it  is  to 
quiesce  in  the  stunting  and  mutilation  of  the  affections,  i 
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iill  the  contradictions  of  a  witlicring  and  chilling  dfistiuy." 
Hai-d,  oi'  course,  to  submit  to  the  denial  of  anything  on 
whic:!i  we  have  set  our  hearts ;  but  so  might  a  child  say  who 
has  to  go  to  school  when  the  day  is  bright  and  fine ;  and  so 
might  we  say  when  tempted  to  sin,  for  sin  is  the  doing  of  that 
which  is,  at  the  time  at  least,  very  delightful.  But  for  the 
stunting  and  mutilation  of  the  affections  I  fancy  we  always 
have  to  thank  ourselves,  —  our  own  imprudence,  if  not  guilL 
Besides,  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  very  profound  reason  for 
what  seems  to  us  the  mutilation  of  the  affections.  Our  affec- 
tions are  deciduous,  and  have  a  prospective  end,  like  the 
scaffolding  by  which  the  house  is  built.  They  perish  to  give 
way  to  the  building.  Love  excites  the  profoundest  life  of 
man ;  and  each  lower  degree  of  Love  prepares  the  way  for 
one  which  is  higher.  The  Love  of  God  is  the  end  of  all,  and 
1  suppose  that  all  must  drop  off,  leaf  by  leaf,  tiU  that  fiTiit  is 
matured.  The  withering,  no  doubt,  is  often  exquisitely  pain- 
ful ;  still  we  find  that  the  heart  cannot  grow  here  of  itself, 
and  that  it  retains  to  the  last  its  "strong  necessity  of  loving." 
la  the  ordinary  appointment  this  goes  on  gradually  through 
the  successive  stages  of  filial  tenderness,  fraternal  affection, 
intense  love,  wedded  purity  and  confidence,  friendship,  patriot- 
ism. In  other  cases  it  is  done  by  wrenches,  as  there  are  some 
flowers  that  blossom  with  a  loud  crack,  when  the  old  cover- 
ing, once  green  and  tender,  f'llls  off;  nnd  the  gj'eat  thing,  then, 
seems  to  be  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage  humbly,  if  one  has 
been  missed,  m&teid  oi    smknig  to    the  same  level  'igain. 

N ,  fui  mntancp,  has  had  one  of  the  se')Bon'i  blighted     In 

the  midsf  of  all  temptations,  how  puiely  and  calmly  he  has 
waited  '  Ttn  yeirs  of  dcolation,  with  a  puiity  ot  hght  that 
haa  commanded  lespeot  and  surprise  m  his  corps ,  and  now 
the  rambow  begins  to  aich  agiin,  —  viMdly  it  never  will. 
But  theie  is  i  d^ep  calmneiss  nhich,  mingled  though  it  will 
be  Hifh  a  melduchDly  that  I  suppose  wdl  alnajslist  h,iB  in 
it  no  bitterne'i't      I  do  lespect  thit  my  of  beumg  blight 
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It  is  very  beaudfiiliy  put,   I   remcmlier,  in 
"  Founding  of  Bolton  I'riory  " :  — 

"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  " 
With  these  dart  words  begins  my  tala, 

When  prayer  is  of  no  avail  ? 
"  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?  " 

The  falconer  to  the  lady  eaid. 
And  she  made  answer,  "  Endloss  soirowl " 

For  she  knew  that  her  sou  waa  dead. 

Then  comes  her  endurance,  and  she  founds  tl 


And  the  lady  prayed 

Tliat  looked  not  for  relief ; 
But  slowly  did  her  succor  come, 

And  a  paljenoa  to  her  grief. 
0,  there  is  nevei-  sorrow  of  heart 

That  shall  lack  a  timely  end; 
If  but  to  God  we  turn  and  ask 

Of  eira  to  be  our  friend. 

Does  your  friend  reaUy  think  that  the  certainty  of  death 
in  six  months  would  not  sound  to  her  like  a  knell  ?  0  ao ; 
be  sure  few  really  wish  for  death.  Bad  as  life  is,  it  ia  in  the 
power  of  a  single  di-eam  to  make  us  foel  tliat  it,  is  not  death 
we  long  for  :  — 

'T  to  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  we  wantj 
No  heart  in  which  was  healthful  breath, 
Haa  aver  truly  longed  for  death. 

Several  of letters  speak  with  wonder  of  the  failure 

of  his  attempt  to  attain  peace  and  goodness  by  the  devoted 
life  of  regularity  which  he  led  for  many  years. 

Let  me  suggest  one  hint  on  this  wliich  may  become  a  liv- 
ing thought  in  your  mind.  No  one  on  '  attam  to  righteous- 
ness, if  he  seek  if,  as  it  were,  by  (he  worl  s  of  the  h«  '  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  a  rituil  01  U  li  dities  Meie  un- 
loving,  untrusting   regularity  f'jils   jn    piolicng    goodness. 
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Goodness  comes  not  from  deatk,  but  life.  How  could  s 
picions  of  God,  seared  feelings,  and,  to  quote  fi'ot 
isia,  "  the  rancorous  melancholy  of  one  who  possesses  a  noble 
longing  of  heart  for  a  better  faith,  but  proudly  suppressed 
it,"  how  could  that  soil  nourish  anything  that  would  bear 
sweet  fruit,  or  hraoch  into  noble  deeds  ? 

Yet  I  can  see  that  this  stage,  too,  is  necessary.  The 
bitter,  degrading  law,  deteriorating  the  heaJt,  goes  before  the 
Gospel.  We  cannot  skip  the  seasons  of  our  education.  We 
cannot  hasten  the  ripeness  and  sweetness  by  a  single  day, 
n ir  dispense  with  one  night's  nipping  fiOot,  noi  one  weeks 
bhghtmg  east  wind 

My  Advent  Bubjt(,t  is  not  yet  fixed  I  have  been  diving 
into  reminiscences  of  the  cl'issica,  and  hwe  been  quite  stai 
tied  by  thinss  wliii^h  I  pissed  o^er  furmetlj  without  rpflei, 
ticn  One  thing  that  Ins  made  me  leflect  much  his  been 
the  eftect  pioduced  by  sculpture  on  the  Gieeks  Those  sub- 
lime woiti  of  which  fragments  are  to  us  like  inspiration, 
were,  by  the  judgment  of  heithens  themselves,  pioductive 
of  a  corruption  of  feeling  and  morals  that  is  acaii.ely  ciedi- 
blo  I  tinnked  God  that  we  have  not  the  trei-ures  of  Italy 
or  the  Continent  p  iinting  too  And  it  ii  very  smguhr  to 
find  how  all  the  nobler  heathen  condemned  the  stage  and  the 
dance,  and  the  poetry  which  answers  to  our  romance.  Such 
men  as  Plutarch,  Cato,  Soci-ates,  &c.  One  very  impassioned 
passage  in  Plato,  I  remember,  stnack  me  when  a  boy,  — 
where  he  banishes  all  such  things  from  his  idea!  republic ; 
and  all  the  softening  strains  of  music,  the  Ionian  and  Lydian 
styles,  retaining  only  the  majestic  and  masculine  Dorian,  and 
one  or  two  others. 

By  the  by,  I  have  just  read  "  Comus,"  What  a  noble  poem 
that  is !  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  the  greater  genius,  but 
Jlilton  was  a  sublimer  man.  How  seraphically  pure  and 
elevated  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  I  Tou  feel  the 
dignity  of  goodness  in  reading  ten  lines  of  what  came  from 
iiis  soul !  .  .  .  . 
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I  took  my  Keble  in  soiToivful  and  deep  depression,  which 
I  had  not  felt  till  that  minate.  I  sat  meditating  on  the  red 
emhers  in  the  fire,  glowing  with  the  history  of  years,  as  they 
so  sti-ange!y  do  sometimes,  till  I  lost  myself  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  past  and  ftiture.  Were  I  to  prophesy,  it  would  not  be 
in  Borneo's  strain : 

My  iosom's  lord  Bits  lightly  on  his  throne. 

I  liiould  say  life  i^  gathering  all  its  fires  for  tlie  last  crisis,  — 
and  theie  is  noihmg  more.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Bxhaustion 
13  the  cause  of  this     .  .  ■ 

I  find  that  suspicion  has  attached  to  the  Training  School, 
in  con'je'juence  of  my  connection  with  it.  The  instant  I 
heard  this,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  say  that  I  onder- 
?food  such  IV  as  the  case,  and  that  he  was  either  a  partici- 
pator in  the  diitrust,  or  else  aware  of  it;  that,  as  I  belonged 
to  no  1  aity,  I  was  quite  ready  for  myself  to  share  the  dis- 
tru'it  of  all  the  usuil  fate  of  those  who  stand  alone,  with 
not  meiely  ■%  ne2d.tiTe  hut  a  positive  line  of  thought  and 
views  bat  that  I  would  not  for  one  moment  involve  the 
interests  of  a  public  institution  in  my  fate.  T,  therefore, 
asked  liim  to  tell  me  straightforwardly  and  manfully,  whether 
such  a  leehng  was  experitneed  to  his  knowledge,  that  I 
might  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties  at  once,  by  resignation 
of  the  office  which  the  bishop  had  asked  me  to  take,  and 
which  I  had  not  sought  myself. 

Such  is  my  position.  It  cannot  long  last.  I  only  care  to 
be  true  and  open,  without  provoking  unnecessary  hostility. 

A  person  of  influence  sent  mp  a  messiage,  that  if  I  would 
only  avoid  giving  such  strong  opinions  aa  those  upon  the 
Sabbath,  I  might  count  upon  speedy  preferment,  —  to  which 
I  returned  an  answer,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  give 
me  the  richest  preferment  in  the  land,  but  that  he  could 
not  give  me  peace  of  conscience  with  it;  that  the  world  had 
nothing  to  give  me  which  I  cared  for ;  that  I  held  the  true 
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hi      t    b  tl         f     I  th    1        ru  d  til  t  I 

Id      t  t  h        1       I  h  f  my    w     p  th  f 

E  y  Itj  t   If     I       II       II     y  tl        hi  g   1        t     Ij- 
f     I  was  fy  Slylfhw  my    If 

th       d  1  flh    CO  g  b        t     1       t     1     gl 

Ik  hthtridlt  fm 

ymj     h     m      I  y       I     in     t     It  It  t 

m        htmk  td  tmk        py         Imy 

fil  t.       Iftt  Ikbfft      p       thwd 

Th  y       t  h  by  h     d    d    f     my  1   1     g       1  tl     m         f 
h      s  whmlwlltp-arjfl  f         bnf 

h  Ifl  ly    1         1  by  fl        y  — 1   Id      g    h 

a  column  of  sand  is  supported  by  the  breath  of  desert  wind. 
Whea  that  wiad  ceases  it  resolves  into  its  atoms  again. 


LXV. 

A  long,  stupid  visit  is  just  over.  I  do  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  interest  in  humanity  and  more  power  of 
throwing  one's  self  into  the  mind  of  every  one,  so  that  no 
visit  should  appear  dull.  An  Infinite  Being  comes  before 
na  with  a  whole  eternity  wrapt  up  in  his  mind  and  soul,  and 
we  proceed  to  classify  him,  put  a  label  upon  him,  as  we 
should  upon  a  jar,  saying,  "  This  is  rice,  that  is  jelly,  and 
this  is  pomatum,"  and  then  we  think  we  have  saved  our- 
selves the  necessity  of  taking  ofi^  the  cover:  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  tory,  radical,  evangelical,  gossip,  flirt,  or  feather- 
brain are  all  new  beings  in  the  world ;  such  a  one  never 
having  existed  before,  each  having  a  soul  as  distinct  in  its 
peculiarities  from  all  other  souls  as  his  or  her  face  is  from  all 
other  feces.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  great  feature  in 
the  way  in  which  Our  Lord  treated  the  people  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  —  He  brought  out  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  treated  each  one  as  a  living  man,  and  not  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  labelled  class,  like  the  stuffed  giraffes,  c 
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hu nmiDg birds  an!  illigat  ra  yoi  see  ii  museums  Con 
sequently  at  his  t  uch  each  u  le  ga\  e  out  h  s  pf  culiar  spark 
of  1  ght  and  eadi  one  ot  tbe  chaiactera  we  Laie  in  the  G  f 
pels  1"  distinctly  himself  and  no  other  the  representative 
of  course  of  a  cla  s  but  as  distinctly  markel  off  from  iU 
others  of  that  class  as  the  class  itself  is  fiom  ill  classes 
What  deep  interest  thpre  wouU  be  in  the  most  common 
place  societY  if  we  could  associate  nith  human  beings  in 
this  wondeimg  inquiring  way  exactly  is  tlie  chemist  m 
terrogites  e\ery  new  subject  by  mnumeralle  tests  until  ho 
has  discovered  its  jiojeities  and  affinities' 

I  dined  wiih  on  Wedne  day     Mi    A toll  me 

some  interesting  things  about  the  unaffected  iimpli  ity  of  the 
Queen  Dowaner  ind  the  deep  lel  giousne^s  of  1  er  chni  c 
tcr  Ccta  nly  it  is  a  wonlerf  il  thing  to  remember  how  she 
steered  tbiouEjb  one  of  the  roDst  tangled  portions  of  our 
histoiy  £;Tvina  no  offence  dismissing  all  pomj  refusing  to 
hold  a  court,  and  by  the  simple  power  of  spotles*  goodness 
commanding  -va  ei  thnsiibm  whiih  has  been  r^icly  given  to 
the  most  Bplenlid  achieiements  I  do  not  know  tl  at  I 
hive  ever  heard  anything  oo  reil  as  her  funeral  diiectiona 
since  tl  e  tcco  mt  ot  the  le^tb  of  Arnoll 


LXVI. 

I  had  a  long  eonversation  with  Captain  H about  the 

Cape,  where  he  has  been  recently  quartered  and  engaged 
with  the  Kaffirs,  whom  he  represents  as  nearer  to  animal 
existence  than  anything  he  ever  saw.  They  seem  -as  lithe 
as  serpents,  and  as  capable  of  concealing  themselves  from 
obseiTatiou  on  almost  bare  ground  as  a  hare.  Ou  one  oc- 
casion they  came  suddenly  on  a  party  of  them  sitting  round 
a  fire  at  breakfast.  A  Fingoe  gave  the  alarm,  and  iu  a 
moment  the  Kaffir';  threw  themselves  on  all  fours  on  the 
ground,  anil  glided  m  ail  directions  'hniugh  the  embers  and 
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I         fi    t     t      1    t  h         11  f    h  m 
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Th  y  t  f  d        b  f      as      b  t 

tl       1  h       d  t        b  w    af  1    b  Id 

Id  I   1    1  m    If     0     tl   ir    e- 
s  t!         1    th  y  m  d  t    f  wt    m 

dd    ly         t  d     p      d      t  tb  m 
1  d  w     Id  h  1    1 

m  i  Cb  t  y  d  t  II  I  h  h 
R  onted  and  stood  back  to  back,  and 
lel  with  double  baiiellei  guns,  sold  their  livea 
i  were  found  dead,  and  olhere  were 
carried  off.  Of  themseUea  there  were  only  five.  They 
were  soon  overwhelmed  itith  I'Soag'iis;  one  was  found  pinned 
to  the  grounl  ^Mth  an  as'iatai  through  bis  cheek;  another, 
who  fought  mo  t  des]  entely  was  aeized,  and,  as  an  honor, 
carried  some  yards  off  to  a  large  stone,  on  which  his  bead 
was  cut  off  the  skull  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  Kaffir 
chief  in  the  form  of  a  drinkm^  bowl  They  paid,  however, 
dearly  for  tbeir  success  for  they  were  pursued,  and  200  of 
them  hemmed  in  in  the  bush  The  s  lidiera  gave  no  quarter, 
and  every  one  ww  cut  to  pieces 

On  another  occasion,  while  H and  some  of  bis  men 

were  at  breakfast,  a  soldier  exclaimed,  and  looking  up  he 
saw  a  Kaffir  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  on  a  kuoll  of 
ground,  in  the  act  of  hurling  hia  assagai.  He  stooped  under  a 
lock,  and  the  assagai  glanced  over  the  point  of  it,  and  remained 
buried  in  the  ground  so  close  to  a  sergeant  that  the  quiver- 
ing end  struck  him.  Looking  up  again  he  saw  tbe  KafEr 
stamping  with  rage  at  having  missed.  Tliey  rushed  after 
bim,  as  he  was  just  at  the  end  of  a  very  narrow  bush  op 
belt  of  wood.      H sent  twelve  men  each  side  of  it  to 
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run  down  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  when  l.e  judged  that 
they  had  outrun  the  Kafflp,  who  must  be  impeded  by  the 
trees,  ordered  them  to  turn,  enter  the  bush,  meet,  and  draw- 
ing a  line  actress  it,  beat  every  foot  regularly  back  to  the 
point  at  wbich  the  Blafiir  disappeared,  as  you  would  draw 
a  cover  for  a  fox.  As  he  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle,  ex 
pectJDg  to  hear  the  cry  of  discovery,  and  shots,  he  saw  slowly 
rising,  within  three  yards  of  him,  the  Kaffir's  black  head 
and  glittering  eyes.  He  remained  transfixed  and  fascinated 
for  several  minutes,  the  Kaffir  glaring  at  him,  and  he  not 
daruig  to  raise  bis  nfle,  knowing  that  he  would  be  off  in  a 
moment.      However,   his  rifle   went  off  by   accident,  and 

H ,  in  a  fury,  struck  at  the  Kaffir  with  the  butt-end  with 

all  his  might.  The  stock  broke,  and  the  Kaffir  disappeared. 
Up  came  the  men  at  the  sound  of  the  shot,  and  searched 
the  place  for  an  hour,  in  vain.  He  then  went  off,  leaving 
three  perdu  behind  at  the  spot  where  the  savage  bad  been 
seen.  Scarwly  had  he  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  three 
shots  were  hsai'd,  —  crack,  crack!  He  ran  back,  and  found 
that  the  Kaffir  had  put  up  his  head  again,  exaclly  in  the 
same  place,  and  again  got  off  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
papa,  not  one  being  able  t«  teli  what  had  become  of  him. 

I  am  going  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Thursday,  and  shaU 
hear  more  of  these  anecdotes.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but 
they  rouse  me  more  than  anything  of  our  civilized  life.  I  do 
not  mean  this  last  story,  for  the  poor  wretch  deserved  to  get 
off,  and  [  should  not  like  that  kind  of  work.  But  the  risk  and 
excitement  are  more  real  than  the  being  badgered  by  old 
maids  of  both  sexes  in  a  place  like  Brighton. 


have  this  moment  returned  from  dining  with  Captain 
—  and  hearing  a  long  account  of  Kaffirland  and  inci- 
s  of  Cape  warfare.     On  tlie  whole  they  are  very  horri- 
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ble,  and  make  war  inoi-e  a  matter  of  shambles  than  it  appears 
ia  hooks.  The  Kaffirs  torture  all  their  prisoners.  Our  offi- 
cers were  tied  up  to  the  trees,  and  the  young  Kaffirs  practised 
at  them  with  the  assagai,  the  mothers  looking  on  and  clapping 
their  hands  at  a  good  shot.  Some  were  flayed  alive,  others 
burnt  with  hot  sticks ;  then  there  ia  a  bullock-goad,  a  speci- 
men of  which  he  showed  me,  a  fevorite  instrument  of  tor- 
ture.    Horrible  as  all  this  is,  H said  that  they  are  not  so 

ferocious  as  our  English  soldiers.  A  Kaffir  one  day  pointed 
to  one  of  the  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then  signifi- 
cantly to  himself,  saying,  "Tou  would  make  us  like  that" 
They  treat  our  women,  too,  with  delicate  respect,  which  our 

men  never  imitate.     H has  seen  a  soldier  deliberately 

place  his  musket  to  a  woman's  breast,  that  he  might  kill  both 
herself  and  the  child  at  her  back  with  the  same  shot ;  the 
English  officer,  a  subaltern,  took  no  notice  of  this  barbarity, 

and  H was  obliged  to  put  him  under  aiTcst.     Indeed,  it 

seems  that  officers  and  men  become  brutalized  there.  He 
mentioned  one  colonel,  at  wliom  a  Kaflir  fired,  and  singed  his 
fece.  The  Colonel  knocked  the  Kaffir  down,  strode  over 
him,  and  coolly  took  out  his  knife  and  jagged  it  across  his 
throat,  instead  of  stabbing  or  shooting  him.  From  his  ac- 
count, I  conftss,  I  felt  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Kaffira. 
They  feel  that  they  wilt  become  as  degraded  as  Hottentots 
by  being  subject  to  the  English.  At  present  they  do  not 
drink,  and  have  a  much  finer  sense  of  honor  than  the  brutal 
soldier. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  mystery  where  the  Kaffirs  got 
(their  arms  and  ammunition.  At  last,  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  secret  came  out.  Every  captured  musket  had  the 
Tower  of  London  stamp  upon  it,  —  that  is,  the  condemned 
muskets,  which  are  bought  up  by  merchante,  had  been 
shipped  off  to  the  Cape  and  sold  to  the  savages.  Nor  did  they 
ever  want  powder ;  steamers  were  fitted  out  by  dealers  at  the 
Cape,  and  sent  up  the  shore  with  ammunition.     Can  you  con- 
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ceive  selfishness  and  treason  of  a  darker  turpitude  than  this? 
And  the  Eaffira  afterwsii-ds  aaid,  in  Slijlock'a  vein,  "These 
be  your  Chriatian  merchants  ! " 

He  showed  me  a  number  of  colored  drawings,  vividly  rep- 
resenliag  Kaffir  life,  —  one  a  very  hideous  but  strangely  fas- 
cinating one,  in  ivhich  an  English  officer,  stripped  to  his 
fihirt,  is  kneeling  in  ihe  hands  of  the  torturer,  whose  exulta- 
tion and  refinements  in  cruelty  are  diabolical  to  look  on. 

This  is  man!  and  tlieae  things  are  going  on,  while  we  sit 
by  our  fireside  and  complain  of  ennui,  or  weariness,  or  relig- 
ious persecution  or  scandal,  or  some  other  trifling  gnat-bite. 
There  was  a  bundle  of  assagais,  which  H — —  showed  me, 
of  various  kinds.  It  ia  about  six  feet  long,  taper,  about  as 
thick  as  your  finger  at  the  thickest  part  where  the  iron  blade 
joins  it,  and  feathering  off  like  a  reed  at  the  other  end. 
This  they  use  on  all  occasions  to  cut  their  food,  shape  their 
pipes,  gash  their  prisoners,  and  as  a  javelin,  capable  of  being 
thrown  a  hundred  yards  with  wonderful  precision. 

They  are  a  fine  manly  race  of  men,  the  women  beautiful 
in  figare,  but  all  plain  or  ngly.  I  should  except  a  few,  —  an 
ofiicer  told  me  that  one  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he 

LXVIII. 

Mists  and  darkness  have  shut  out  tlio  sun  to-day,  but  it 
has  been  close  and  warm.  I  have  to-day  arranged  my  time 
and  occupations.  From  ten  to  eleven  A.  M.,  I  mean  to 
teach  little  Charlie  geography ;  the  hours  before  that  I  spe..d 
in  my  own  studies,  which  lor  some  time  will  be  chiefly  in 
works  bearing  upon  Genesis,  which  I  mean  to  study  thorough- 
ly, taking  such  books  as  Pritchard's  "  Physical  History  of 
Man,"  Wilkinson's  "  Egyptians,"  &c.  At  present  I  am  work- 
ing at  Palfrey,  an  American,  aad  two  of  the  best  Germans, 
who  in  all  matters  of  researcli  are  immeasurably  before  the 
English  ;  cshaustiug  a  subject.     From  eleven  to  one,  similar 
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occupation.  Then  I  receive  visitors  or  ivrite  lettera.  At 
fifteen  minutes  lo  three  I  huriy  to  the  post  Three  or  four 
days  in  the  weofc  I  have  a  class  at  the  training-school  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  —  Daniel  and  St.  John.  Then  visits  to 
sick  —  engagements  —  walk.  &c.  Dinner  at  six  —  listen  to 
Charlie's  prattle  till  eightj  then  study  again  till  ten.  Aiv 
rangements  like  these,  however,  are  only  capable  of  being 
kept  in  an  approximating  way,  for  accounts,  interruptions, 
&c.,  sadly  break  in  upon  the  best  arranged  plan ;  but  only  in 
liard  work,  with  the  neck  ever  cloae  to  the  collar,  can  I  find 
any  oblivion  of  thoughts  that  would  be  otherwise  distracting. 

Now  let  me  give  you  something  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  earlier  part  consists  of  extracts  from  two  distinct  docu- 
ments, distinguished  by  the  use  of  "God"  (Elohim)  and 
"Lord"  (Jehovah). 

Now  the  question  is,  whence  were  the  materials  for  this 
history  procured?  The  answer  is  a  very  interesting  one; 
but  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  give  it  in  the  lecture  which  you 
will  get.  At  present  it  is  euough  to  say,  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  was  not  from  Egypt,  but  Chaldea,  from  whence 
Abi'aham  came.  For  the  Egyptian  and  Phcenician  cosmo- 
gonies do  not  at  all  resemble  that  of  Moses ;  whereas  tliat  of 
the  Etruscans,  derived  from  Chaldea,  and  that  of  Berosus,  a 
Babylonian  priest,  singularly  resemble  it  in  important  points. 
We  might  have  almost  expected  tlii^,  from  the  story  of  the 
confusida  of  tongues,  the  scene  of  which  is  Babylon.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt,  and  long  after,  the  very  accounts  which  were  given 
to  them  by  Moses  were  the  accounts  taught  and  received  by 
another  portion  of  the  human  race,  from  whom  they  had  been 
brought  by  Abraham  and  preserved  for  centuries.  It  seems 
that  Moses  committed  to  writing  those  parts  which  were 
chiefly  calculated  to  be  prefatory  to  hb  Ijaw,  and  to  corrobo- 
rate by  an  appeal  to  antiquity  the  great  doctrines  he  was  com- 
missioned to  teach,  —  the  Unity  of  God  and  His  moral  gov- 
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ernment  o!  the  world,  nalions  and  individuals,  —  the  religious 
parts  of  the  Iradilion  chiefly,  and  others  which  historically 
bore  upon  the  Ibundation  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth : 
as,  for  instance,  those  records  which  declared  that  the  Canaan 
whieli  he  required  tJiera  to  conquer,  had  been  the  property  of 
their  ancestors,  that  they  had  a  hereditary  right  there,  and 
that  the  present  possessors  were  only  usurpers. 

This  explanation  of  two  documents  will  account  for  what 
must  have  often  struck  you,  —  the  repetitions  which  you  find 
in  many  accounts,  as  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge,  the  going 
back  e^ery  now  and  then  to  a  point  which  had  been  passed, 
and  tracing  the  same  ground  over  again  in  different  words, 
until  the  thread  is  taken  up  where  it  was  broken  ofF.  You 
find  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  Creation :  one  in  chap,  i- 
to  chap.  ii.  v,  4;  the  other  from  chap.  ii.  v,  4  fo  the  end, 
beginning,  "These  are  the  generations."  &c.,  which  is  the 
common  and  well-known  way  of  commencing  a  history.  In 
these  two  histories  there  are  even  diacrepanciea  of  a  trifling 
nature.  Fur  instance,  in  the  firaf,  man  i's  created  male  and 
female  at  once.  Id  the  first,  animals  are  created  on  separate 
days  before  man;  in  the  second,  chap.  ii.  v.  19,  they  are 
created  after  man,  and  brought  to  him  to  name.  The  great 
points,  however,  are  in  both  the  same,  —  the  Unity  of  God, 
the  non-eternily  of  things  as  they  are ;  and  iudeed  the  one 
supplements  tho  othi'r  very  materially. 

LXIX. 

I  walked  to-day  alone,  along  the  beach  and  then  round 
by  the  well-known  corner  under  the  bridge,  and  so  homo 
by  the  Dyke  Koad.  The  day  was  very  bright,  but  a  brisk 
wind  ruffled  the  sea,  and  swept  the  sea-gulls,  as  if  against 
their  will,  with  twice  their  usual  rapidity,  acro=s  the  waves. 
Hundreds  of  the^e  bii'ds  were  regularly  hunting  up  and 
down  one  single   large   iield,   witliout   going  off  from  it  for 
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at  least  aa  hour  that  I  watched  them.  Not  having  a  gaji, 
I  could  DOt  ascertain  wliat  was  the  cause  of  their  altiaotion, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  go  up  to  them ;  but  I  suppose  tliere 
must  have  been  some  sea-aubstaiice  spread  over  it  as  manure. 
A  large  flock  of  Norwegian  or  hooded  crows  were  mingled 
with  them,  and  the  distant  hills  were  exceediagly  distinct 
and  clear,  in  that  way  which  is  often  a  prelude  to  rain ;  but 
I  have  observed  that  wind  has  sometimes  the  same  effect. 
The  shadows  of  the  clouds  were  very  pretty,  and  the  blue 
of  both  sky  and  sea  fine ;  the  air  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

LXX 

I  did  not  forget  my  resolve,  which  I  trust  I  shall  not  break 
through  as  a  habit.  1  try  to  blend  my  will  with  His,  to 
submit  mine  and  merge  it  in  His,  Millon'a  lines,  —  to  Cy- 
riaek  Skinner,  —  on  his  own  blindness  floated  across  my 
mind,  in  which  he  speaks  of  not  abatmg  one  jot  of  hope,  aor 
arguing  against  Heaven's  will,  but  steering  right  onwards. 
I  asked  that  I,  and  those  dearest  to  me,  might  in  all  things 
nnsophistically  see  the  right,  and  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  felt  so  softened  and  humliled 
for  a  long  time  as  at  the  hour  of  prayer  this  morning ;  more 
gentleness  seemed  to  distil  upon  my  soul  than  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time.  I  could  have  wept,  not  happy  nor  sanguine, 
but  subdued  and  humanized  ttars.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
why ;  at  least,  it  would  take  long  to  explain  the  train  of 
thought.  But  it  ran  very  little  upon  myself,  or  upon  my  own 
concerns.  Wordsworth,  in  his  account  of  the  revulsion  by 
which  young  disappointment  passes  into  something  resigned, 
and  almost  cheerful  at  last,  speaks  of  a  kind  of  sweet  melan- 
choly and  repose  found, — 

■'  In  the  soothing  thoughts  which  spring 
Out  of  humaa  sutfering." 
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LXXI. 

I  h        J    t      t        d  f    m   !     dmg  1  g  w  th  th 

JI I  t    k      1         w  Ik        h to  1  y      Sh 

b      gilt     J        d      CI   1  b  t  1  1    g         1        hi 

m    d   f     1  fl  1     h     f  1   1  d 

ft        td        odwllhcat^       t       1         w        t,te 
d        7wh       —tl  t    f    11  1    pp  I    I     t  111 

1        w  th  t!    m       1  f  It     f     h  d        I    g 
sat         1     t        f  1     1  t         b  p         1  rat 

and  tl         od        f       to  i  1  h  1  f 

SI       p  k      t  th  ss       1       ty    f  AI— -     It      1  m 

fSm  Ih  t       dtlm 

1  m    1     t     Th  t  1  11  b  f        h 

h         1  w  I         J     t      O        ro    d      by   th  y 

CO  mu-  t       1  p  t         po    t 

f  b  fc        p      t     f       I         f  pt         t     tl      Et         I 

Wll  U  lit  "Wl    t  I      as    II    1        I     I 

pp  aa  tl     1  w      f  th    I  hj     al  and  I  m      t 

p         mp  f  -WUdddthtl  i 

h  rs    1     Id  i     tl     1  I    h         1  t    m  Tl     D 

d  lidt!  t  fliin  bttht 

f  CO  mi  1       th  t  th      1        xia    d  bef       th      eal 

t        f  t     All  y         y  h  w  la  pe  1    ily  t        m  d        t 

accurately  thought. 

The  reply  to  the  feeling  about  the  Temple  of  God  ia  the 
universe,  as  contrasted  with  a  London  building,  is  a  very 
long  one.  It  would  lead  into  all  the  questions  about  the 
place  which  belongs  lo  the  artificially  symbolic  in  eontradis- 
tinction  to  the  naturally  symbolic.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
God  has  so  constructed  nature  as  to  be  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  the  Highest.  I  believe  it  has  a  aaa-amental  power  even. 
But  then  the  harmony  of  mind  with  the  All  is  a  different 
thing,  and  less  definite  than  the  sense  of  harmony  with  living, 
imperfect  human   beings,  struggling  together   towards    God, 
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sinful  and  weak,  whii 

verse  exalts ;  but  1 

the  consciousness  of  g        — 

or  of  our  great  need 

it  rather  repels  us  fro 

one  end  of  united  W' 

into  distinct  consciou 

to  the  objection  abo 

obserye,  that  is  an  oV 

their  unfitness  for  pul  — 

public  worship  itself. 

love  is,  than  a  stallec 

does  not  imply  that  tl 

the  herbs  are  better, 

other  with  a  certain 

I  do  sincerely  believ  — 

its  noble  architecture, 

psalmody ;  and  I  am  | 

states,  nothing  is  mor 

be  imperative  on  us 

worship  may  be  ^v>     —  — 

there.    Still  I  believe  that  lowlier  —  but  perhaps  moi-e  really 

spiritual,  because  more  fitted  to  fallen  man  —  worship  is  to  be 

found  in  a  congitgatxon  of  united  adorers,  which  the  other 

cannot  supersede. 

LXXII. 

February  23. 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  want  I  am  beginning  to  experience 
very  distinctly,  I  perceive  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of 
devotional  reading,  I  moan  the  works  of  eminently  holy 
persons,  whose  tone  was  not  merely  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter and  high-mludediiess,  but  communion  —  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  and  ever-living  communion  —  with  God  besides. 
I  recollect  how  far  more  peaceful  my  mind  used  to  ho  when 
I  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  reading  daily   with  scrup'slous 
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adherene  to  i  jUn,  work^  of  lhi3  description  A  stioug 
Bhotk  tlireiv  me  ofl  the  1  ibit  — pirtlj  tht,  e\teriial  cucum 
stance-i  ot  my  life  partly  the  perceptiou  of  a  most  impoitaat 
fict,  thit  devotional  feelm's  are  very  distinct  liom  uptight 
ness  ind.  purity  of  life  — thit  they  aie  often  singularly 
allied  to  the  animal  nituie  the  result  of  a  wiria  tempera- 
ment,—  guides  to  hell  under  the  fona  of  angeh  of  lij,ht, 
conducting  the  unconscious  Tictim  ot  feelings  tliat  appear 
divme  ai  d  seraphic,  into  a  state  of  heiit  au  1  life  it  which 
the  very  world  Stands  aghast  Ctes  of  this  kind  came 
under  my  immediate  u^izance,  disgusted  me,  made  me 
suspe;,t  fetlings  which  I  had  hitheito  chenshed  as  the  hohest, 
and  produced  a  reaction  Nevertheless,  the  only  true  uie 
of  6uch  a  discovery  is  thii,  that  our  haaeat  feeling*  lie  veiy 
neii  to  our  h  ghiat,  and  that  tliey  pass  into  one  anothet  by 
loseniible  ttansitions  It  is  not  tiue  to  take  the  tone  so 
fearfully  sounded  in  Tennjsona  '  Vision  of  bin  ncp  that 
of  Mephiatopheles  when  he  sneeiingly  predicts  to  Faust  the 
moie  of  teiraiiiation  for  his  '  sublime  intuition  aftei  the 
soliloquy  in  the  loicot,  when  Gretcheiis  image  hon  elevated 
his  soul  The  true  les&on  is  to  watch,  u  pett  anJ  guild 
asj  iialions  after  good,  not  to  drown  them  us  j  njus 
"Wordsworth  taja, — 

Trne  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  iu  the  patient  hour  of  silent  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  etill  revere  himself. 

I  feel  the  need  of  works  of  this  kind,  and  I  shall  begin 
them  again..  The  Tractarian  school  have  felt  and  tried  lo 
admiaistei'  to  this  craving  by  the  publication  of  Romish  de- 
votional books,  but  of  the  most  corrupted  and  erotic  charac- 
ter. Our  afTections  mast  be  nurtured  in  the  Highest,  or  else 
our  whole  life  flags  and  droops.  At  present  you  are  reading 
"  Channiiig's  Life,"  and  will  persevere,  however  discouraging 
his  saintly  elevation  may  be ;  for  higli  thoughts  aud  aims  and 
feelings  are  caught  by  contact  with  the  loftiest  miuda,  far 
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niore  than  hy  any  didactic  discourses.  Pray  do  not  give  up 
"  Cbanning'a  Life,"  nor  read  it  by  starta,  but  consecutively, 
and,  if  possible,  regularly  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour.  You 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  his  biographei-'s  mind  and 
tone  of  piety  are  immeasurably  below  his.  The  hook  is 
worth  comparatively  little,  but  the  extracts  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  I  should  not,  however,  say  that  devotionalily  was 
the  characteristic  of  Channiug's  mind,  so  much  as  aspira- 
tion and  adoration.  Largeness  of  heart  is  more  evident  than 
warmth,  and  I  have  heard  his  writings  chai-acterized  as  cold  5 
but  it  is  a  love  which  is  too  pure  and  translucent  for  the  bub- 
bling and  turbid  effervescence  of  an  affection  with  which  much 
that  is  eartUy  mingles.  However,  I  am  not  sure  that  intel- 
lectual brightness  does  not  make  it  too  dear  for  love,  which 
.requires  a  kind  of  dim  haze  lo  live  in,  where  the  horizon, 
and  the  finite,  sharp  outlines  of  things  are  not  discovered, 
and  where  imagination  by  its  own  swell  conceives  the  infinite 
of  love  far  better  than  the  eye  can  exhibit  it. 

LXXIIL 

My  Dbak  a , — I  am  quite  certain  that  all  our  expec- 
tations of  peace  in  this  world  are  delusive,  escept  so  far  as 
we  resolutely  address  ourselves  to  duty  as  it  unceasingly  pre- 
sents itself  in  form  after  form.  Otherwise,  all  soon  gets  dis- 
ordered, and  our  hearts  run  rapidly  down  to  discord,  "  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  ....  you  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 
At  present  manifold  perplexities  are  crowding  upon  you,  and 
you  would  fain  get  away  into  a  place  of  solitude,  to  escape 
the  harassing  and  distressing  calls.  But  you  remember  that 
when  He  went  into  the  desert  apart  to  rest  a  while,  the  people 
followed  Him,  and  He  had  all  the  perplexity  of  calculating 
numbers  and  provisions,  how  to  provide  loaves  and  fishes  for 
the  crowd  who  were  dependent  on  him?  I  do  not  read  that 
he  threw  off  the  responsibility,  or  called  it  and  considered  it 
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beneath  and  unworthy  of  His  divine  energy.  How  very 
meekly  and  patiently  He  listened  to  tte  rule-of-three  sum 
of  five  loaves  and  a  few  fishes,  —  provision  enough  for  one 
lad,  but,  —  for  so  many!  And  then  the  arrangement  and 
marshalling  of  them  all,- — ■  ranks  of  fifties,  and  hundreds,  and 
thousands,  —  Divine  expedients  to  meet  tamporary  deficien- 
eies  and  past  improvidence.  Surely  something  of  that  spirit 
is  available  in  somewhat  similar  emergencies,  if  the  miraca- 
lous  part  of  it  cannot  bo  repeated.  Who  can  tell  how  your 
destiny  may  be  bewildered  or  brighteaid  according  as  you 
meet  this  emergency  truly  to  youreelf  and  God,  or  shrink 
from  it  in  a  way  that  is  not  couragooua  ?  He  was  tempted 
to  escape  duty  and  long  toil  by  w-me  sudden  act  o'  rashness, 
and  to  choose  plenty  and  enjojrf.fcnt  instead  of  a  roek-pillow 
and  fidelity  lo  commonplace,  unromantic  needs  and  occu- 
pations ;  but  he  felt  the  reality  of  a  higher  life  within,  nur- 
tured not  by  solaces  but  God's  presence,  and  he  chese  to 
wait  rather  than  iaithleesly  distrust. 

JSWIV 
This  afternoon  I  re  e    el  a  ja  ket  ho      ed   ne  a 

good  deal :  it  was  a book  sent  f  om by  a  gentle 

man,  who  once  came  to  me  ^  at  ang  si  after  a  se  non 
in  Trinity  Chapel,  wh  1  hi\  truck  home  ind  re  ealed 
to  him  the  inevitable  re  ul  s  t  the  1  ne  of  cond  ct  he  was 
pursuing.  I  did  not  know  he  had  le  t  he  ountry  It  ap 
pears  that  the  warning  was  n  vain  all  I  s  earthly  I  aj  i  n'^sa 
is  and  must  be  wrecked  foiever,  and  he  has  quitted  Lng 
land,  I  should  conceive,  never  to  retura.  The  inscription 
on  the  title-page,  in  Latin,  is  as  follows :  — 

In  memor;  of  s.  'wuralng, 
Given,  how  benignly. 
Forgotten,  how  eWlly, 
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And  tliat  is  all  I  know  of  tte  concluding  history  of  one  of 
the  saddest  tales  of  an  unregulated  heart  I  ever  heard  or 
perhaps  ever  shall  know.  I  shall  write,  but  to  what  pur- 
pose ?  —  words,  idle  words,  — -  the  whole  realm  of  Cliatterdom 
ia  worth  nothing,  —  noise  and  smoke,  nothing  else.  TIio 
babble  of  little  birds  round  the  unaltered  flight  of  a  hawk, 
which  moves  majestically  on,  do  they  stop  the  death  or  ruin 
which  is  before  him  ?  I  trow  not.  Eloquence,  rhetoric, 
impressive  discourses,  &c.,  &a,  &c.,  —  soft-gliding  swallows, 
and  noisy  impudent  tomtits,  —  is  the  true  worth  of  the  first 
orator  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  could  have  become  an 
orator,  had  I  chosen  to  lake  the  pains.  I  see  what  rhetoric 
does,  and  what  it  seems  to  do,  and  I  thoroughly  despise  it. 
I  think  it  makes  people  worse  instead  of  better;  exposes 
the  feelings  to  tension,  like  the  pulling  constantly  of  a  spring 
back,  until  the  spring  loses  its  elasticity,  becomes  wealt,  or 
breaks ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  do  it  injustice :  with  an  unworldly 
noble  love  to  give  it  reality,  what  might  it  not  do  ? 

I  have  translated  a  few  more  of  Lessing's  paragraphs  for 
you.  In  order  to  understand  them,  I  must  explain  to  you, 
very  briefly,  "Warburlon's  system,  which  he  partly  admits 
and  partly  refutes.  Warburton  published  a  lx>ok  entitled 
"The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  The  argument  of  the 
whole,  well  sustained  by  immense  learning  but  much  erro- 
neous reasouiog,  was  tliis :  Warburton  saw  no  doctrine  of 
future  life  in  the  Old  Testament,  —  this  is  only  true,  how- 
ever, of  parts,  of  which  fiie  Pentateuch  is  certmnly  one,  — 
he  concluded  from  this  that  Moses  must  have  had  miracu- 
lous power  to  Bub=fantlate  his  cl^ms  as  a  Divine  messenger. 
Mahomet,  for  example,  may  have  passed  for  one,  and  yet 
be  an  impostor,  because  his  promises  were  to  be  fulfilled 
bereailer,  and  could  not  be  tested  here.  He  appealed  to 
supei'-titiou-.  )  opes,  &c.,  anil  had  thus  a  hold  W]i"n  the  present 
life,  but  1  Kivgn^r,  who  appealed  to  no  future  sanctions 
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and  ly  to  p  '*nt  nes,  must  have  been  true  in  his  predic- 
tion f  th  p  es  t  ones,  —  Divine  interference,  &&,  &C., 
—  be  tl   J        id  he  tested  every  day.     If  he  told  the 

Isra  I  Ih  f  t!  y  passed  through  the  sea  dry,  and  thai 
their  hoes  hi  t  orn  out;  if  he  threatened  disobedience 
with  w     d  pe    Ities,  the  Jews  could  try  his  credentials 

on  the  spot ;  but  aa  they  recognized  these  credentials,  War- 
burton  held  that  miraculous  power  must  have  been  there, 

LXXV. 

Iheie  IS  no  exi_ellenLe  la  me  to  k  nllo  excellence  — there 
11  nothing  absolutely  and  hterally  nothmg  tiue  and  good 
Someihinir  perhajs  which  a  supeiior  bemg  might  mourn 
fully  and  gently  look  ujon  and  lecognize  a'<  llie  g  rms  of 
a  onoe  possibl  — peihips  still  in  (he  eternities  possible  — 
excellence  but  ifter  years  remaining  rudimentaiy  otiU  moie 
01  less  diy  and  witheied  A  common  gatdener  woull  re 
quiie  a  -veiy  joweiful  micioscope  indeed  to  detect  the  small 
eat  symptom  of  remiinng  life  and  that,  perhaps  the  Chief 
Girdenei  could  only  see  in  a  certain  cai.a  ity  of  intense 
hatied  foi  certiin  forms  ol  wrong  somewl  at  however  of 
the  acescent  kind  iiot  and  bittei  Haiied  foi  wrong  is  a 
kinl  of  life  but  theie  is  Lttle  of  the  sanguine  love  and 
hope  for  gfod  left. 

I  am  tiuly  lejoicel  to  fini  that  you  are  begmnmg  to  feel 
the  beauty  anl  power  f  f  si  h  mite's  as  Nenmm  and  Chan 
nmg  I  thirk  you  will  by  degree"  acknc  fledge  the  genius 
of  the  latter  It  i  sim[le  as  all  genius  i  an  1  not  so  otrik 
ing  aa  the  spleidor  of  Macaulaj  s  di  bon  but  far  deepei  if 
it  be  tiue        Queles  grindes  j  ensues  iiennent  du  cceur" 

I  read  a  melancholy  slory  to-day  A  young  Eigli^hlid^ 
who  1  ad  been  sent  ftom  Ai  strain  to  finish  hei  education  in 
Englanl  wa"  etu  ni  ^  to  her  [atent  when  the  vessel  was 
wreckel   and    11  the  j  i  tj   nitl   wl  cm  she  was    exc  pt   her 
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self,  was  slain.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  natives,  and 
ha8  been  forced  to  live  with  them  ever  since.  She  has  been 
seen  more  than  once,  vigilantly  tEttended  by  a  black.  She  is 
hurried  away  instantly  when  the  whites  are  seen.  All  efforts 
hitherto  to  penetrate  the  forest,  and  discover  her,  have  been 
unavailing.  The  Australian  savage  is  almost  lower  than  the 
Bosjesman  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Conceive  audi  a  lot 
for  a  refined  and  educated  girl.  Poor,  poor  thing  !  I  sliould 
like  to  be  in  Australia.  In  my  present  mood,  I  would  lead 
the  forlorn  hope  in  search  of  her ;  I  would  not  recommend 
any  black  to  come  within  reach  of  my  rifle.  How  much 
better  a  virgin  grave  in  the  Atlantic  would  have  been  for  her ! 

I  have  finished  Lessiag  for  you,  in  order  that  you  might 
have  it  all  complel;e  oa  Sunday  morning.  The  latter  part  is 
merely  an  old  speculation  about  our  pi-e-eziatenoe,  aa  old  as 
Pythagoras,  dimly  suspected  by  Plato,  hinted  at  by  Tennyson 
in  the  "Two  Voices,"  and  a  fancy,  I  suppose,  which  has  oc- 
cupied some  minutes  of  all  our  lives.  You  will  take  it  as  a 
fancy,  nothing  more.  It  am  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved. 
Still,  even  in  the  apparent  absurdities  of  some  minds  there  is 
move  that  is  instructive  than  in  the  wisdom  of  others.  The 
whole  piece  is  valuable,  eliieily  as  suggestive ;  it  is  crude  and 
imperfect;  but  it  gives  lai^e  glances  into  God's  world  and 
the  Life  of  min  ■is  a  whole  and  after  all  doe's  not  err  in  put- 
tgfo  hdtl  h  \  mhh     i;rand 


■m          E   1  m           that 

b      ditt  pjldt      char- 

whi  h               tly  tl  Thus 

f    ppl     I        1  be          h    aeter 

t      d             I  f           1  evil 

1  tl    m        1  I  1            th    heart 
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and  kernel  of  the  matter,  —  shuddering  at  the  deformity  of 
evil  in  and  for  itself.  From  this  he  draws  the  conclusion 
that  women  are  less  hypocrites  to  their  own  minds  than  men, 
because  they  do  not  oflen  pretend  to  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  principle,  nor  use  'ophi'^tiy  to  make  their  acts  square  with 
right.     It  is  q  fti  m    d  I    wa. 

necessary  to  d    wi  ■  ■  —■     C        q  m 

are  less  verac  m  h  b      g  a 

slight  thing  to  ii  m  m  d 

cion  sequences  p    k  h  y 

Necessity  abn      E         —  g  I  b  b 

this  is  a  corre  p  h  mm 

afraid,  howev  ns  S  w  C        d 

himself  puzzles  ovei  bmi  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Note^  on 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  respecting  Helena's  conduct 

LXXVI. 

March  9, 
Lord  Langdale  has  pronounced,  at  last,  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The 
decision,  in  which  the  Council,  with  the  exception  of  Knight 
Bi-uce,  were  unanimous,  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Ai-ch- 
bishops,  and  the  disapproval  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Gorham's  views  are  not  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  arguments  are 
very  temperate  and  wise,  and,  I  think,  unanswerable.  If  you 
have  the  paper,  pray  look  at  tlie  quotations  from  our  great 
divines  at  the  close  of  the  judgment;  they  are  decisive,  I 
think,  that  Mr.  Gorham's  opinions  are  at  least  honestly  tena 
ble  in  the  Church  of  England.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Gorham  any  more  than  I  do  with  the  Bishop,  and  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  the  Bishop's  views  are  less  likely  to  undermine 
Christianity  than  Mr.  Gorham's ;  for  the  former  at  least  ac- 
knowledges all  Christians  as  Giod'a  children,  whereas  the  lat 
ter  only  uses  it  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  "  consider  a  man 
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honest  until  ho  is  proved  a  rogue,"  which  in  common  life 
does  not  make  us  feel  particularly  at  ease,  when  wo  are  going 
thn)ugh  a  crowd  wilh  monoy  or  jewels  on  us.  Nor  does  it, 
practically,  much  satisfy  the  good  people  that  tliose  around 
them  are  Christians,  whatever  they  may  say  in  the  judgment 
of  charity,  jvhich  is  especially  restricted  to  the  baptismal  font. 
The  common  expression  among  them  is,  Is  he  a  Christian  ? 
Now,  with  all  my  heart  I  love  our  service  for  pronouncing,  as 
St.  Paul  does,  "  that  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ,"  that  is,  are  Christians.  Baptism  is  the 
grand  special  revelation  to  an  individual  by  name,  A,  B,  or  C, 
of  the  great  truth  Christ  revealed  for  the  race,  that  all,  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  are  the  children  of  God.  It  is  the  fact  which 
they  are  to  believe,  a  fact  before  they  believe  it,  else  how  could 
they  he  asked  to  believe  it  ?  Faith  does  not  create  the  fact, 
it  only  receives  it.  Baptism  is  the  visible  declaration  of  this, 
saying,  "  Now  remember  you  are  a  child  of  God,  from  hence- 
forth live  as  such."  I  accept  gladly  the  expression  of  the 
Catechism,  "  My  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  child  of 
God,"  &C,  —  made,  as  the  Queen  is  made  Queen  at  her  coro- 
nation. She  was  Queen  before ;  nay,  if  she  had  not  been 
Queen,  coronation  could  not  make  her  Queen ;  It  could  not 
make  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Queen.  Baptism  could  not  make  me 
a  child  of  God,  unless  I  were  one  by  reason  of  my  Humanity 
already.  To  live  as  such,  —  to  believe  it  and  realize  it,  —  is 
to  become  regenerate.  The  Bishop  says  that  baptism  makes 
a  child  of  God  in  the  wrong  sense  tliat  it  creates  him  such, 
transforms  him,  which  is  magic  Still,  without  disputing  how 
a  child  became  a  Christian,  the  Bishop  would  agree  with  me 
io  this,  that  the  child  is  ther  cef  rth  to  be  tieiled  is  a  tem 
pie  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  m  which  wiy  St  Piul  tieaieJ  all 
Christians  baptized,  even  though  guilty  of  flagrmt  crimes 
"Whether  you  believe  it  or  no,  you  are  templei  ot  G:>d  as 
such  holy  ;  if  any  man  pillule  the  temple  of  Col  him  shall 
God  destroy."     Does  not  the  5  a  eon  1st   n  thii  — in  del  j lug 
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that  they  were  God's  children,  and  liying  as  if  they  were  not 
such?  Whereas  Mr,  Gorham,  who  holds  that  this  magical 
efficacy  takes  place,  but  only  in  some  cases,  leaves  the  nhole 
trulh  of  Cliristlanity  maimed  and  disfigured,  and  brings  us 
back  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  and  the  Pharisees.  "  I  am  a 
child  of  Gtod  in  virtue  of  something  not  general,,  like  bap- 
tism, but  special  and  personal,  as  feelings,  opinions,"  &c. 
You  are  a  publican,  a  G«nti!e,  one  of  the  world  in  short,  — 
and  then  what  has  become  of  Christianity  ? 

I  have  been  asked  in  many  directions  to  publish  my  sermon 
on  Eaptism,  which  seemed  to  strike  nearly  everybody  in  a 
new  light,  being  not  a  via  media  or  cautious  attempt  at  steer- 
ing between  two  extremes,  but  a  larger  truth  which  absorbs 
them  both,  and  annihilates  their  respective  errors.  I  have 
not  yet  quite  decided,  Nest  Sunday  I  shall  preach  again  on 
the  same  subject  with  further  elucidations. 

LXXVII. 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  two  long  visits,  —  one  a  press- 
ing request  from  the  Athenjeum  to  lecture.  I  refused.  The 
other,  a  visit  from  the  sister  of  a  Quaker  who  has  applied  to 
me  for  baptism  in  consequence  of  the  sermon  of  last  Sunday, 
and  a  series  of  impressions  produced  in  Trinity  during  some 
months  past. 

I  find  the  two  sermons  on  Baptism  have  made  an  impres- 
sion, in  some  cases  producing  great  dislike,  but  in  others  pro- 
ducing thought,  and  appearing  to  shed  light  on  what  had 
before  been  dark.  So  far,  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  I 
am  nearly  determined,  however,  not  to  publish,  at  all  evenla 
for  some  time.  If  I  should,  it  will  be  in  another  form,  with 
the  whole  recast  and  remoulded. 

Ton  must  not  ever  permit  yourself  the  use  of  that  word 
"Too  ktu!"  Alfleri,  when  did  he  begin  to  study?  Shake- 
speare, when  did  he  leave  off  deer-stalking  and  dissipation  ? 
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He  was  thirty  before  he  wrote  his  first  poem.  Thomas  Scott 
began  Hebrew  at  fifty-six.  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of 
striking  expeiience  if  it  cannot  be  applied,  and  if  time  can 
ever  be  "  too  late."  Too  late,  of  course,  for  any  of  ua  to  undo 
the  past,  but  not  too  late  from  the  past  to  raaie  the  future 
and  present  wiser  and  better  than  they  would  haye  been  with- 
out our  often-bitter  past  experience. 

A  propos  of  prison-house  vegetation,  &c.,  Silvio  Pellico 
composed  his  "Memoirs "in  prisons,  the  only  materials  of- 
fered for  which  were  created  by  a  fresh  living  habit  of  obser- 
vation. Do  you  remember  how  he  contrived  to  make  for 
himself  a  life  of  thought  out  of  the  ti'ansient  visits  of  the 
plain  uninteresting  daughter  of  his  gaoler,  by  simply  cultivat- 
ing a  healthy  interest  in  all  that  is  human  and  has  life  ?  Do 
you  forget  the  story  of  Picciola  ?  Do  you  know  where  the 
beat  book  which  Spain  has  given  to  the  world,  "  Don  Quix- 
ote," was  written  ?  By  a  one-armed  man,  whose  other  arm 
was  lopped  off,  in  a  dungeon.  0,  be  assured  that  what  they 
call  the  meana  of  grace  are  like  the  means  of  travelling,  very 
good  for  getting  feat  over  the  ground  without  exertion,  with 
the  assistance  of  others,  but  not  so  good  for  developing  in- 
ward muscular  energy.  A  languid  lady  behind  her  four  grays 
may  look  contemptuously  on  the  pedestrian  who  ia  struggling 
along  the  dusty  high-road,  and  making  small  progress  in  com- 
parison,—  that  ia  of  her  horses,  —  but  in  comparison  with 

her !    gets  on  very  fast  with  the  assistance  of in 

knowing  all  about  God  and  the  spiritual  life  ;  but  in  respect 
of  thinking  for  himself  getting  power  to  stand  alone  and  lead 
a  John-Baptist  life  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  means  of  grace, 
sermons,  gifted  ministera   to   commune  with,  why  I  think 

had  much  better  go  to  Juan  Fernandez  at  once,  and  try 

to  find  out  how  much  he  has  in  him  of  his  own ;  of  what 
stuff  he  is  made,  and  how,  alone,  he  cau  front  the  everlasting 
Fact,  and  feel  at  homo  in  it.  A  student  of  mi^dicine,  listen- 
ing to  a  clinical  lecture  by  the  bedside  of  a  pat'ent,  loarns  a 
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great  deil  about  muHcles  ueives  and  nimes  but  I  tinov  a 
feeble  attempt  in  great  [iin  (o  stigger  acios  tie  (Ijor  ot 
a  iiospital  teacher  more  of  tbe  pr »  tii^  of  health  an  \  u'e 
of  the  mu  cles  thin  all  the  (.linical  lectures  in  the  woill 
Crutches  aie  capital  for  locomotion  hut  foi  stiengthening 
the  limb  nhitb  they  save  from  the  ground  until  it',  liilk  be 
comes  flaccid,  not  Tery  capital,  I  guess  ?  No ;  rely  upon  it, 
tlie  spiritual  life  is  not  knowing,  nor  hearing,  but  doing.  We 
only  know  so  far  as  we  can  do ;  we  loam  to  do,  by  doing, 
and  we  learn  to  know  by  doing  :  what  we  do,  truly,  rightly, 
in  the  way  of  duty,  that,  and  only  that,  we  are.  Sermons 
are  crutches,  —  I  believe  often  the  worst  things  for  spiritual 
health  that  ever  were  invented. 

LSXVIII. 

Thursday,  March  21, 
Now,  to  reply  to  your  remark  on  the  view  of  baptism 
which  I  gave.  Yon  ask  why  the  Cliurcli  of  England  calls  a 
child,  previous  to  baptism,  a  child  of  wrath,  if  baptism  merely 
recognizes  tlie  fact  of  it  being  a  child  of  God.  Baptism  does 
not  merely  recognize  the  fact ;  it  reveals  it,  as  a  fact  unknown, 
and  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  which  the  child  or  man  can- 
not be  called  regenerate.  One  who  is  by  right  a  child  of 
God  lives,  in  fact,  a  child  of  wrath,  pureuing  the  path  to  cer- 
tain misery  by  sin.  Was  not  the  younger  son,  in  the  parable, 
his  father's  cbUd  really  and  truly,  whether  he  lived  as  such 
or  not?  but  was  he  not  also  a  child  of  wrath,  and  what  good 
c!id  his  relationship  do  him  until  he  recognized  it,  and  claimed 
ila  rights  ?  In  truth,  and  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  then 
really,  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the  first  time,  had  power  to 
become  a  son.  Tet  that  power  rested  upon  a  fact  which  was 
quite  independent  of  his  moods  and  feelings.  I  would  use, 
with  all  my  heart,  both  expressions  of  our  formularies  :  —  u 
child  of  wrath  before  baptism  made  a  child  of  God  by  bap. 
tism;  and  yet  I  would  earriastly  maintain  that  baptism  could 
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only  make  the  child  such,  in  virtue  of  ifa  buin^  by  rigiit,  not 
bj  recognition,  such  before. 

To  all  practical  purposes  the  fact  is  valueless,  until  re- 
vealed, just  as  a  child  of  a  sovereiga  might  be  living  ns  the 
son  of  a  pirate,  if  he  had  been  kidnapped,  and  did  not  know 
his  parentage ;  but  all  the  value  of  the  revelation  depends 
upon  the  drcumstance  that  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  fact,  and 
not  the  demand  of  a  sentiment,  nor  the  performance  of  a 
miracle,  nor  the  fabrication  of  a  new  relation.  For  instance, 
the  kidnapped  pirate,  —  what  would  be  the  power  of  a  mes- 
sage declaring  him  a  royal  child  ?  None,  except  the  power 
of  a  i^t.  Adoption  by  a  stranger  would  be  nothing,  nor 
could  it  make  him  heir  to  a  throne.  Still  you  will  observe 
that  without  that  message  the  fact  would  be  profitless,  and  he 
never  could  have  inherited  tlie  kingdom.  Would  you  not 
eay,  rightly,  that  he  was  the  son  of  piracy  before,  but  that 
the  message  had  made  Kim  heir  of  a  kingdom :  and  this  not 
aB  a  /opow  de  parler,  —  you  would  be  speaking  of  a  reality. 
Baptism  is  such  a  reality ;  God's  missive  to  an  individual, 
bearing  a  name,  personally,  specially  directed  as  a  superscrip- 
tion, —  I  baptize  thee,  A.  B.  C. 

I  believe  this  will  remove  all  difficulty  about  the  Thir 
teentU  Article.  What  can  be  the  value  of  an  outUw  s  deeds, 
voluntarily  outlawed,  refusing  his  father's  laws  spummg  his 
father's  home,  and  living  in  the  original  sin, —  the  lountam 
^'lilt  of  denying  by  every  act  hts  likeness  and  reldtioaship 
to  God,  refusing  by  his  life  to  be  His  child,  and  leadmg, 
therefore,  not  a  life  of  truth  and  fact,  but,  as  &t  John  sajs, 
the  life  of  one  who  is  a  liar,  and  does  not  the  truth  to 
whom  Christ  came  as  one  of  His  own,  and  he  leceivei  him 
not? 

Cornelius's  alms,  &e.,  were  not  looked  upon  a'  '■ins  j  ou  say 
Ko;  and  the  Article  does  not  say  that  acts  dons  with  them 
apii'ation  of  God's  Spirit  are  sins,  but  those  that  are  done 
without-     Wow,  St  Peter  expressly  declai'es  that  Cornelias 
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had  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  he  baptized  turn.  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  living  long  under  its  influence,  which  Peter  was  aa- 
tonisted  to  And.  What  is  the  Spiritof  Christ?  —  thatwhere- 
by  we  cry  Abba,  Father;  and  surely  we  could  not  say  the 
deeds  are  good  which  are  done  in  an  opposite  spirit. 

The  more  I  study  the  Prayer  Book  the  more  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  no  other  view  will  explain  its  words,  and  the 
more  do  I  feel  their  preciousness,  of  which  the  mieerabie  dia- 
sentera  would  rob  us.  I  would  not  give  up  one  sentence 
which  it  contains  upon  the  subject.  I  would  far  rather  hold 
the  Bomanist  than  the  dissenting  Evangelical  vulgarisms 
upon  the  subject.  And  mdeed,  practically,  I  fancy  there 
would  be  little  difference  between  my  teaching  on  this  point 
and  that  of  a  Tractarian,  esccpt  in  the  dark  view  they  neces- 
sarily take  of  the  queuehitig  of  a  baptismal  spark  by  sin,  to 
be  rekindled  only  by  tears,  &c^  &c.,  &c.  I  should  touch  oi 
the  ground  they  do.  You  ai-e  a  cliild  of  God,  chum  youi 
privileges,  —  you  may  lose  them  else  forever, —  "a  child  of 
God,"  and  baptism  is  your  assurance  of  it,  not  your  feelings, 
which  are  sanguine  to-day  and  depressed  to-morrow,  but  the 
one  baptism.  Only  he  would  say,  in  baptism  yon  were  mi- 
raculously manufactured  into  God's  child.  I  would  say,  by 
baptism  was  revealed  to  you  a  truth  which  by  natuve  you 
could  not  have. 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  the  Jesuitical  character  of 
our  Church  and  its  services.  I  believe  the  Articles  are  open 
Articles.  I  do  not  think  it  impossible  for  men  holding  very 
different  views  to  be  able  to  sign  them,  except  a  rabid  dis- 
senter ;  even  a  Calvinist  might,  —  of  course  not  a  Quaker. 

Do  study  the  services  in  this  spirit,  and  see  whether  tlioy 
do  not  proclaim  most  blessed  truths,  that  all  are  God's  chil- 
dren, de  jure  but  not  de  facto,  —  that  there  must  be  a  sepa- 
rata body,  a  church  differing  from  tbe  evil  world,  —  though 
the  world  itself  ought  to  be,  and  one  day  will  be,  "  the  king 
dom  of  Our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 
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You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  argument  against 
God  waiting  to  send  down  His  Spirit  would  hold  with  equal 
force  against  prayer.  Of  course,  if  prayer  could  dictate  to 
God  time  and  place,  or  if  it  left  no  alternative  to  God  to 
grant  op  not,  which  the  Romish  doctrine  presumes,  or  if  God 
never  answered  prayer  except  in  the  way  which  if  prescribes, 
or  if  He  never  gave,  except  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  Eome 
says  in  reference  to  baptism,  or  if  the  fact  were  not  that 
prayer  is  the  voice  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God  himself  within  us, 
and  the  reply,  therefore,  an  answer  to  himself.  (Eomana 
viii.  26,  27.)  God  does  not  wait  ou  a  man  for  his  claim  of 
the  promise,  to  the  last,  because  Ho  ^ves  the  Spirit  before 
he  prays.  Is  not  prayer  spiritual  life,  whether  it  be  iii  words 
or  in  aspirations  ? 

LXXIX. 

The  we'ithi'i  f  i  the  la  t  ten  diys  h'lt  been  bright  anl 
cleir  but  a  jieiung  tioithea  t  wjiid  h-^^  m^de  all  o  tioor 
woik  wretched  and  appeais  to  peppei  the  mouth  and  thioit 
with  mvisible  cayenne  and  ands  ot  the  dcaeit-  Today  tt 
his  come  donn  in  hail  a  d  snon  Probiblj  when  it  does 
change,  no  shall  have  genid  summei  ail  at  once  with  start 
ling  coDtra&t« 

I  have  been  \eiy  hard  at  work  lately,  with  almost  no  time 
for  reading  or  writing.  Next  week  service  every  day,  and 
two  sermons  on  Good  Friday,  will  abridge  my  time  sadly, 
besides  constant  occupation  in  preparing  pupils  at  the  tram- 
ing-ischoot  for  Government  examination  in  the  ensuing  week. 
To-day  I  scai-cely  know  where  to  turn,  so  much  must  be 
done  before  uighti  To-mori-ow  morning  I  mean  to  take 
Luke  xL  1,  and  preach  on  Unconscious  Influence.  The  Dis- 
ciples saw  their  Lord  praying,  and  asked  to  he  taught.  So 
St.  Peter  went  straight  to  the  sepulchre,  and  St.  John,  who 
had  hesitated  btfore  at  the  door,  went  in  allei';  indircetlj  and 
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unconsciously  influenced  by  tliat  act.  AJJ  life  is  a  history  of 
tlie  power  of  involuntary  unconscious  influences  like  these. 
Our  conscious  influence  is  the  result  of  intention,  and  on  the 
whole  does  little ;  but  our  unconsdous  influence  is  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  our  whole  character,  manifesting  itself  in 
words,  looks,  acts,  that  are  not  meant  to  effect  anything,  hut 
which  inevitably  mould  others.  Our  conscious  and  inten- 
tional influence  may  fail  or  may  he  false,  hut  our  involuntary 
is  inevitable,  and  every  moment  operative,  and  must  he  true. 
This  is  the  leading  thought  which  I  mean  to  work  out ;  hut 
having  a  violent  cold,  my  mind  is  somewhat  dull  and  unfit 
for  work. 

It  is  not  an  enriahie  feeling,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  much 
that      e      able  n  the  feeling  of  any  great  duty.   The  luxury 

f  d   n  d  ntimental   trash  and   self-contradiction. 

H  w  a  a  y  duty  be  done  with  ease  ?  Is  not  all  our  life  — 
o     1  It         1      t —  a  miserable  and  fi-uitless  attempt  to 

e  It!  d  1  ence  of  our  low  desires  for  a  summer 
h  1  1  y  w    1     1         finite  and  ever-increasing  calls  of  con- 

c  n  e  and  lav,  ?  Is  not  all  our  higher  hfe  a  perpetual 
Bt      gle  t  ha  horizon  of  duty,  which  is  unbounded  and 

e  w  d  n^  1  f  6  us,  as  we  fulfil  its  claims  ?  Two  things 
have  brought  thb  powerfully  before  lae,  —  one  is  tlie  instrue- 
tiou  of  little  Charlie,  which  has  made  me  rouse  myself  to 
fee!  how  much  is  to  be  done,  and  how  fearful  failure  is  ;  the 
other  the  meditation  upon  John  x.  17,  18,  on  which  I  preach 
to-morrow,  —  that  sublime  law  of  our  humanity,  as  of  Hia 
sacrifice,  converted  into  blessedness  by  the  truth  tliat  it  is  ren- 
dered to  love,  not  hard  necessity :  "  Therefore  dotl  my  Fdthe 
love  me,  because,"  &c  0,  shall  we  not  try,  cl  ee  luUy  and 
sweetly,  to  take  up  tbis  law,  not  as  our  severe  oh!  natio  h  t 
as  our  glorious  gain?  Let  youthful  freshness  pass  wor 
looks  come;  and  in  me  tliey  are  coming  fast,  ai  1  lU  ome 
faster.  What  matter  if,  as  the  outward  perish,  tl  c  aid  is 
renewed  day  by  day?     Wliat  matter  if  wo  see    t    u  th  oe 
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that  are  dearest  to  us,  —  if  we  know  that  in  them,  too,  the 
same  glorious  reproduction  is  taking  place  ? 

"What  Channing  says  about  intellectual  cultivation  not  in- 
juring moral  chai'acter  among  the  poor  is  true  and  not  true, 

—  true,  inasmuch  as  oventually,  of  course,  things  must  find 
their  level,  hut  not  (rue  if  ho  meant  to  say  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding  alone  improves  character.  I  say  it 
makes  a  bad  character  worse  by  multipljmg  power*  It  is, 
of  course,  right  to  strengthen  ph}sical  fibre,  and  he  who 
refused  It  for  fear  of  giving  bad  men  the  upper  hind  would 
talk  absurdly;  but  be  would  be  quite  right  m  ea^mg  that 
mere  cultivation  of  strength  —  albeit  a  gifl.  of  God  s  to  soom 
which  would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 

—  only  increases  a  bad  man's  power  of  evil.  I  say  that 
though  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  after  centuries  of  anarchy 
and  blood,  mental  cultivation  given  alone  will  result  in  moral 
good,  yet  in  the  mean  while,  and  for  the  present,  the  harvest 
will  be  bitter  fruit  and  ranker  villany.  "  Knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  charity  buildeth  up."  Cultivated  understanding  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  strengthened,  much  less  puri- 
fied Will,  in  which  moral  excellence  lies,  and  in  which  alone. 
Bacon  was 
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acting  does  this,  as  old  \viae  Aristotle  long  ago  saw;  ire  "be- 
come good  by  doing  good,"  not  by  moral  treatises,  for  good- 
ness ia  tbe  habit  oi  the  will  not  perceptioDS  or  aspiiationa 

It  seems  to  me  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom,  of  the  Creator, 
that  inttHect  cultiyjtod  alone  will  make  the  i  ooi  bad  mem 
bera  of  society  Any  qualify  cultivated  alone  must  desiroy 
the  harmony  which  the  Citifor  infe  ded  and  produce  a 
monster,  in  which  pait  has  the  propo  tions  of  a  giint  pirt 
the  stunted  w  itheied  Ii  ubs  of  a  dw  arf  —  a  hideous  unn  iturol 
whole.  Look  at  a  Mst  P/ius  lawjer  v  th  cle'irest  notions 
of  evidence,  principles  of  Ian  &c.  &.e  and  withal  how  much 
of  personal  me  ^nne'^3  and  hatred  of  pettifogging  and  profes 
wonal  lying ' 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  Byron  means  by  the  te  th 
stanza.  Prolably  he  did  not  quite  hira'self,  foi  I  should 
scarcely  suppo"*!,  he  would  say  in  genuine  and  contrite  i  um 
bleness,  "  that  the  thoins  wh  ch  he  had  reaped  were  of  the 
tree  he  planted."  Perhaps  it  was  truer  than  be  meant,  for 
all  that  vapid,  sated,  weary  feeling,  which  he  describes,  was 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  linked  to  a  life  of  excitement 
and  indulged  passion.  I  fancy  that  awful  description  of 
Tennyson's  in  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  would  truly  describe 
his  latter  state,  or,  at  all  events,  that  slate  to  which  he  was 
on  the  highroad,  had  he  lived  long  enough.  The  hideous 
pleasantry  of  "  Don  Juan  "  is  a  tolerably  near  approach  to 
it,  with  a  scepticism,  more  than  incipient,  of  the  goodness  of 
others,  and  of  those  feelings  which  had  once  seemed  half- 
divme,  and  strangely  ended,  like  the  fabulous  mermaid  beau- 
tiful above,  in  debasement  and  animalism.  Yet  I  sometimes 
have  thought  "Don  Juan"  was  a  symptom  of  amelioration, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  symptom  of  reaction.  All  these  feel- 
ings, which  he  oiice  reckoned  romantic  and  auhltrae,  had  con- 
ducted him, —  where?  Consequently,  thoso  hideous  sneers 
at  fine  feeling  bespeak  the  arrival  of  a  moment  in  which  he 
could  be  no  longer  deceived  by  feelings,  the  eod  of  which  he 
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distinctly  saw.  Unhappy  enougii  to  como  to  a  state  in  whicli 
one  can  sneer  at  feeliugs,  purest,  holiest^  early  feelinga,  but 
better  than  that  eternal  delusion ! 


LXXX. 

Seplember,  18B0. 

Mt  deak  Sir,  —  Not  knowing  your  designation  and  ad- 
dress, I  must  apologize  if  I  have  erred  in  the  superscription 
of  any  letter  to  you. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  the  little  address 
which  has  fallen  into  your  hands  has  awakened  any  interest 
or  sympathy. 

The  passage  you  refer  to  (page  17),  "  To  believe  in  God  is 
simply  the  most  difficult  tliiug  in  the  world,"  is,  1  think,  true. 
By  God,  r  mean  God  as  Ho  is  ;  not  a  first  cause,  nor  a  ma- 
chinist, Cfrealor  Mtatdi,  but  One  whose  name  is  love  imma- 
nent in  us,  meaning  good  and  not  evil,  and  having  a  right  to 
our  supreme  adoration  and  reverence.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  understanding  can  discover  Him.  Paley's  argument  from 
design  is  valuable  for  those  who  vaguely  feel  Him,  in  order  to 
give  a  stable  solid  ground  for  mere  feeling  to  rest  on,  —  valu- 
able also  in  defence  of  religion,  as  showing  that  it  has  some- 
thing to  say  for  iteelf,  and  forcing  the  inteliectuaiist  to  treat 
it  with  courtesy ;  but  for  proving  God's  existence,  or  demon- 
strating to  one  well-informed  infidel  the  falsity  of  his  opinion, 
I  believe  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  powerless.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  even  touch  (he  arguments  of  a  pantheist. 

There  may  be  a  First  Cause,  intelligent,  designing,  &c., 
and  his  name,  if  you  like,  may  he  God;  but  so  far  I  only 
believe  in  him  as  I  believe  in  electricity,  gravitation,  or  any 
other  cause,  which  assuredly  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
destiny.  Believe,  in  the  sense  of  trust,  1  do  not.  In  morals 
wo  only  believe  so  far  as  we  are.  Rochefoucauld  believed  in 
no  principle  of  action  beyond  selfishness  and  vanity.  How 
could  goodness,  generosity,  &c.,  be  proved  to  him?    By  what 
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evidence  ?  There  were  the  acts  before  him  in  history  and 
human  life  proving  design.  EochefoueaulA,  being  vain  and 
Belfish,  could  not  believe  beyond,  or  make  anything  of  such 
proofs.  In  opposition  (o  the  hypothesis  of  an  intelligent  Cre- 
ator, I  confess  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  Epicurean,  or  the 
Stoic,  or  the  Pantheist,  is  at  least  able  to  make  a  long  fight, 
—  far  toe  long  to  infallibly  secure  victory  in  the  limits  of  a 
life  of  thought.  1  do  not  think  that  where  such  men  as  Lap- 
lace, D'AIemhert,  Hume,  Voltaire,  have  never  seen  any  dem- 
onstration, the  understanding  eaa  be  the  real  court  of  appeal. 
Nay,  I  am  ready  to  aeknowledge  that  of  the  intellectual  con- 
ception of  God  as  Creator,  Cause,  Immanent  Life,' Lord  of 
the  World,  &c.,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  or  deny  anything, 
. —  1  know  nothing.  My  understanding  feels  itself  utterly 
bewildered.  I  can  atHi-m  the  contradictory,  as  well  as  the 
assertion,  of  any  of  these  theories:  and  if  I  were  compelled 
in  intellectual  gladiatorship  to  surrender  them  all,  I  should 
not  feel  in  the  smallest  degree  dismayed.  My  God  is  not  the 
philosopher's  god ;  and  in  the  most  vigorous  graspings  of  the 
intellect,  I  am  often  conscious  of  most  losing  hold  of  the  Lord 
of  Eight  and  Love. 

The  evidence  of  goodness  ind  wisdora  in  the  externa! 
world  is  very  questionable,  in  some  moods  at  least  I  found 
a  caterpillar  the  other  day  wiithing  in  angm-.h,  and  perfo- 
rated by  a  dozen  maggots,  whiih  had  come  iiom  the  eg^s  of 
an  ichneumon-fly.  It  penetratei  the  skin  of  the  living  ani 
mal,  leaves  its  eggs,  and  the  grubs  eit  the  creatuie  alive  by 
degrees.  Is  that  goodness?  Wondeilul  coalnvanco,  cei- 
tmnly ;  but  I  should  not  accuse  the  undei  standing  of  any  one 
who  preferred  to  believe  in  the  tate  ot  the  Stoics,  necesaitat- 
ing  this  rather  than  an  Omnipotent  "Will  I  know  that  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  and  the  glimpse  which  it  gives  ua 
into  the  grand  law  of  the  uni\erse,  —  bacnfice,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  for  the  life  of  othei-s  —  tins  does  not  startle , 
but  I  profess  that  I  have  never  ^  et  tound  tlio  u^ument  tiom 
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the  understanding,  or  a  hint  of  it,  which,  can  make  it  pleasa 
to  believe  in  a  God  who  Laa  made  such  a  provision  as  this. 
Nor  do  I  tiiink  that  we  get  at  the  feeling  through  the  i 
derstanding.*  A  slave  is  dependent  oti  his  tyrant  master. 
A  child  depends  upon  his  parent  from  day  to  day.  But  you 
may  exhaust  all  your  logic  in  proving  to  either  that  he  i 
depend,  or  ought  to  depend ;  and  at  the  end  of  all,  you  may 
be  very  far  indeed  fi-om  making  one  step  towards  tlie  produc- 
tion of  that  "consciousness  of  dependence,"  which  is  Implied 
in  the  words,  "I  believe."  Tou  ean  demonstrate  power,  but 
the  master's  right  to  enforce,  the  parent's  love  in  requiring 
obedience,  —  what  arguments  prove  those  when  the  will  re- 
bels? I  am  not  stirO  that  in  this  brief  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence of  t!io  address  I  have  elucidated  my  meaning  much ;  if 
not  I  should  be  very  happy  to  reply  to  any  difficulties  you 
may  &ad  in  admitting  my  assertions. 

LXXXI. 

Till  this  visit  to  Mr.  V ,  I  never  estimated  the  advan- 
tages which  the  residence  of  streets  opposite  the  sea  have. 
The  exceeding  beauty,  freshness,  and  appearance  of  the  sea 
and  the  iky  in  the  early  mornings  so  different  from  the  com- 
mo  place  lo  k  of  n  dday  1  ave  struck  me  very  much  M  1 
daj  s  1  ke  m  d  1  ie  tull  of  con  mnnplii  e  of  toil  ind  w  th 
les«  of  romance  th  n  ost  ( eoplo  at  least  M  r  n^  an  I 
even  ng  correspond  •■  th  joith  and  age  ii  loth  of  wl  oh 
there  js  a  pec  bar  poetry  Yet  to  the  eye  that  i  open  to  see 
it,  the  midday  and  middle  life  have  a  wonder  and  m)steiy 
of  their  own  ;  that  is,  to  those  who  will  look  at  either  hori- 
zon, east  or  west,  —  for  the  sun  is  above,  unseen  then,  and 
only  visible  at  the  other  periods,  —  which,  I  take  il,  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  heavenly  wonder  seems  to  have  passed  from  that 
yeviod.     "  Heaven  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  I  sup- 

■  Be  afloptg  Coleridge's  sense  of  the  ivord  "  undorsianding." 
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pose  the  mystery  of  the  grave  brings  heaven  agaia  round  Let 
decadence,  just  as  tlie  sua  approaijies  the  horizon  again  at 
evening.  There  is  something  mure  than  fancy  in  this,  for 
we  are  so  constituted,  that  the  analogy  is  felt  by  all  of  na. 
Morning,  spring,  youth,  —  the  feelings  in  them  resemble  each 
other,  and  re-suggest  each  other;  bo  in  autumn,  evening,  and 
age.  And  I  fancy,  that  to  get  the  uncommonpkce  feeling  in 
Uie  middle  period,  we  must  look  up  and  remember  that  the 
light  which  lights  us,  with  such  a  glare  on  the  world  and 
earth,  is  just  as  mysterious  and  sublime  as  when  we  saw  all 
its  tender  pulses  quivering  in  the  morning. 

I  never,  I  think,  felt  the  freahaess  of  the  world,  and  the 
truth  that  every  morning  is  a  new  day,  —  an  univerae  un- 
broken and  fresh  for  effort  and  discovery,  —  so  much  as  two 
mornings  ago  by  the  seaside.  I  do  not  mean  that,  even  for  a 
moment,  it  gave  a  conception  of  a  fresh  career  or  hurst  in  life 
for  me,  but  only  that  it  gave  me  a  conviction  of  a  fact.  To- 
day all  ia  changed,  but  again  I  feel  the  advantage  people  here 
have  from  seeing  the  innumerable  moods  in  which  the  sea 
presents  itself.  The  wind  is  driving  and  moaning  wildly, — 
tiie  sea  all  white  on  the  beach,  —  dark  and  cleft  into  grand 
chasms  beyond,  —  and  almost  lost  in  not  a  dense  but  a  semi- 
transparent  mist  towards  the  horizon ;  the  carts  and  flys  whicli 
go  past  the  dining-room  wiiidow  are  seen,  as  I  sit,  low  down, 
as  if  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  large  gulls,  with 
their  wild  strange  scream,  heard  every  now  and  then,  as  they 
go  dowT,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  wave  that  has 
brought  up  tlieir  food,  or  floafing  about  on  the  mist,  colorless 
like  shadows,  — 

And  1  would  thatmy  tongue  could  utter 
Tlie  thouglits  that  arise  in  me. 

For  at  this  moment  ray  heart  is  in  perfect  unison  with  all 
this  scene.  I  look,  and  look,  nntil  I  wish  I  had  no  will.  Yet 
the  loss  of  will,  with  all  the  other  faculties  —  memoi'y,  con- 
scienco,  fancy  —  remaining,  is  surely  tlie  very  condition  of 
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insanity;  for  tlie  v/iS.  alone  keeps  tliem  from  diacord,  I  am 
not  miserable,  however.  This  soothes  me.  Am  I  justified, 
however,  in  all  this  utterance  of  egotistic  sentiment?  Feel- 
ing which  ends  in  itself^  and  leada  to  nothing,  ought  to  he 
Btifled.     It  is  not  romance.     Romance  is, — 


Romance  may  make  a  person  make  shipwreck  in  his  voyage, 
hut  it  never  makes  him  anchor,  more  especially  in  stagnant 
water;  whereas  sensitiveness,  and  feeling  merely  intense,  do. 


LXXXII. 

It  is  curious,  when  two  minds  come  together,  to  find  how 
large  a  department  of  that  which  is  the  veiy  sphere  of  the 
activity  and  life  of  one,  is  a  region  unentered  by,  and  abso- 
lutely forbidding  to,  the  other.     I  cannot  conceive  how  or 

why 's  life  is  so  lonely,  for  he  enters  into  and  likes  all 

snbjecta  which  other  men  like,  understands  business  and  the 
world,  and  is-  perfectly  secure  from  those  dreadful  rushings 
of  the  spirit  into  unfathomable  questions  in  which  I  have 
found  no  bottom,  and  shuddered  to  find  none.  He  is  safe, 
too,  from  that  worst  trial  which  comes  from  a  disposition 
that  has  in  it  —  I  use  the  word  in  a  good  sense  —  romance ; 
for  how  can  such  a  mind  be  tortured,  or  how  such  a  heart 
disappointed?    I  perceive. 

To  ench  his  sufferings:  all  era  men. 

That  predominance  of  the  meditative  over  the  contriving 
faculties  inevitably  exposes  one  to  dislike,  as  it  did  Hamlet, 
for  now  and  then  a  certan  tinge  of  seeming  scorn  is  sure  to 
mingle  with  its  reveries  on  men  and  women.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  feeling  of  superiority,  but  rather  pity,  —  not,  I 
believe,  insulting,  though  bitter.  "  Quintessence  of  dust,"  ap- 
plied to  humanity,  is  a  mixture  of  regard  and  regret  for 
fi-ailaesa.    It  is  dust,  but  quintessence  of  it.    So,  too,  "  Frailty, 
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thy  name  n  woman,"  —  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  at 
leAst  as  much  tenderness  and  moumin^'  in  that  as  bitterneas? 
la  it  not  disappointed  worshiji  thiit  still  hangs  iondly  linger- 
ing hefote  the  desecrated  thrine'  Hone^er,  as  it  is  some- 
what subtle  to  estratt  thi'i,  it  is  unwise  to  utter  these  amal- 
gams of  feeling  aloud,  fDr  ^ery  few  will  pui^e  lo  analjze 
and  percene  that  two  metals,  one  at  Inist  a  piecious  one, 
are  fu«ed  together 

"  Blesspd  are  thi  y  that  mourn  " 

— —  asked  what  that  means.  le  it  not  a  revelation  of  the 
uses  of  adversity?  —  and  does  not  the  whole  teaching  of 
the  Cross,  in  accordance  with  this,  say  that  sorrow  aad  paic 
alone  wake  us  up  to  reality,  and  that  trial  is  a  truer  refinei 
of  character  than  pleasure  ?  Of  course,  this  13  not  our  first 
impression ;  it  needs  a  revelation  to  teil  it,  or  at  all  events 
to  interpret  our  own  experience.  Yon  have  a  proof  of"  that 
in  a  child's  wonder  at  the  expression,  for  how  should  a  happy 
careless  child  divine  such  a  mystery  ? 

I  will  giiavB  noli  ritliEr  find 

Strength  in  what  raniains  behiad 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  which  spring 
Out  of  human  Enffering. 

I  cannot  tell  her  the  meanmg  of  thoie  words  of  Christ  Life 
alone  can  apjiv  the  meaning,  or  explain  how  true  they  are ; 
for,  indeed,  they  are  only  nuhjectucly  tiue  deu\Jiig  their 
troth,  not  fiom  'orrow  and  pain  in  themaehes,  but  from 
the  tempers  on  which  they  fall,  so  that  they  are  not  true 
always,  —  to  some  never  tiue  Tet  how  deep  they  ire,  and 
how  such  convictions  alone  can  make  this  life  intelligible  or 
tolerable ! 

That  is  a  ble=sed  fajth  which  feels  that  there  cannot  be 
clouds  and  gloom  foie\ei,  —  which,  ever  lestmg  in  convio- 
tiofl  of  what  God  la  hopea  and  knows  that  "joy  eometli  in 
the  morning  Thit  thceiful  un(3espauing  temper  marka 
Shakespeares  thought  throughout  m  c^njunttion  with  that 
text,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,    let  it  mark  yours 
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I  am  purguaded  there  is  more  in  reserved  people  than  we 
give  them  credit  for ;  they  often  conceal  a  deep  and  real  feel- 
ing under  an  imperturhable  exterior. .... 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  " ;  but  then 
that  means,  I  fancy,  that  it  never  shows  itself  to  be  true,  — • 
never  exhibits  its  strength,  —  until  rough  obstacles  destroy 
its  smoothness.  Many  an  attachment  would  have  shown  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  danuned-up  stream  had  it  been  checked, 
whicfi,  under  existing  cireumstances,  seems  to  flow  monoto- 
nously and  uninterestingly  enough.  The  St.  Lawrence  is 
tame  some  miles  above  Niagara.  No  doubt  the  romance  of 
the  affair  you  mention  has  suffered,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
journey  of  life  will  be  a  bit  less  happy  for  that.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  travelling  one  hundred  miles  in 
England  and  the  same  distance  in  South  Africa,  where 
Gumming  spanned  and  inspanned  witli  considerable  difficulty 
every  night  and  morning ;  and  the  romance  of  the  pathless 
travel  was  immeasurably  the  greater,  yet  the  douce  gentle- 
men who  travel  to  London  and  back  every  day  do  not  less 
truly  attain  the  end  and  object  of  travelling.  Moreover, 
marriages  wliich  had  romance  in  their  preparatory  circum- 
stances, do  they  really  turn  out  better  than  others  ?  I  recol- 
lect being  pained  with  this  feeling  when  quite  a  young  child, 
Oft  reading  the  sequel  to  the  romantic  adventures  and  final 
union  of  Prince  Camaralzaman  and  Princess  Badoura,  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  They  were  all-in-all  to  each  other, 
—  their  constancy  tried  for  years;  and  in  after-life  all  went 
wrong.  It  struck  me,  little  as  I  then  knew  of  life,  as  true 
to  life,  and  so  did  Fome  of  Crahbe's  painful  but  nature-like 
tales.  It  is  well  t<)  feel  how  much  of  happiness  is  gained, 
or  how  much  of  \vretchednes8  is  spared,  by  the  absence  of 
those  violent  feelings  which  exhaust  life,  and  leave  the  char- 
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acter  dishevelled,  the  features  worn  with  a  grayer  as  detp 
as  that  which  sharp  anguish  cuts  into  ile  cheeks, — 

Scathed  by  fieiy  pasaion'3  brunt. 

How  many  such  countenances  we  see  with  the  marks  of 
strong  undisciplined  feeling  in  them!  I  saw  a  lady  of  fifty 
to-day  with  cheeks  as  calm  as  if  she  were  twenty;  yet  not 
apathetic,  hut  wise,  full  of  self-control,  affectionate,  and  be- 
nign in  manner.     You  felt  that  there  was  in  store  for  her,  — • 


An 

old  ago,  serene  anfl  bright, 

An 

d  calm  as  !s  a.  Laplnnd  nigli 

I  felt  that 

If  rule 

a  d  dl      7  f    n 

violent  aece 

ar    th 

a    ry  q    Lh    t 

chai-acter  and  tl 

I    w        f       npl  t 

earth.     Eve 

ytin 

t  ray        I    ce  a 

feelings  or 

ta            f  CO  irf  h  p     1 

very  heavy 

one. 

LXXXIV, 

1  t   n  and 

1/       th  of 


a  yth 


They  ail  came  in  from  Lindfield  j^eaterday.  I  went  out 
to  fetch  them,  and  spent  some  hours  in  the  village  of  Lind- 
field itself,  where  I  strongly  felt  the  beauty  and  power  of 
English  count)  y  aceneiy  and  life  to  calm  if  not  to  jurify, 
the  hearts  of  tho  e  whose  hves  are  hab  tmlly  subjected  to  suth 
influences  Not  that  human  nature  is  bettLr  tl  ore  but  1  fe 
IS  more  naturil  and  leU  nature  I  hoi  1  to  be  the  great  law 
of  our  life,  both  phyaieal  and  rehgioua  Physicil  does  in 
fiict,  by  derivat  on  mean  natural  —  phj  sica  bein^  the  study 
of  nature  I  am  sure  that  religion  is  the  recall  to  real  m 
steal  of  jeiverted  nature  ju*t  is  the  medicinal  iit  i'  the 
recall  to  natural  health  of  hodj  There  are  ialse  sj  stems 
in  both  as  well  as  true  being  marked  m  eath  case  by  tl  e 
artifiual  an  \  unnatural  mode  of  Icali  i^  with  tho  diseased 
part.  "lo«  would  gne  Allopathy  as  an  irstaice  of  this  and 
I  should  give  what  St.  Paul  calls  "bodily  exercise,"  —  Iit- 
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erally,  asceticism.  Whereas  Christ  invariably  appeals  to 
unsophisticated  nature,  sajs  "  Sin  no  more,"  juet  as  if  we 
should  say,  "  You  have  eaten  too  much  and  drunk  too  much, 
poor  man ;  well,  eat  less  and  drink  less,"  there  is  no  magic 
hesides  that  which  will  cure  you,  no  doses  of  humbug,  copious 
or  infinitesimd. 

I  have  begun  fo  read  Wordsworth's  "  Retrospect "  *  again, 
and  have  persevered,  in  spite  of  the  dulness,  which  at  first 
deterred  me  ;  I  rejoice  extremely  that  I  did,  I  find  it  deeply 
interesting,  now  that  I  have  got  a  clew  to  his  object,  which  is 
to  show  how  influences  are  provided  for  us,  if  we  will  once 
surrender  ourselves  to  them,  partly  passively,  partly  actively, 
instead  of  inventing  artifidal  discipline;  and  that  those  in- 
fluences, being  God's,  are  the  best, —  slow,  sure,  and  pnvify- 
ing.  It  is  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and,  being  a  reflection  of 
it,  is  apparently  monotonous,  having  no  shocks  or  striking  in- 
cidents; but  his  intention  is  to  show  how,  just  from  this  very 
monotony,  a  character  of  purity  and  strength  was  built  up. 
Some  passages  ai'e  excessively  beautiful,  the  diction  tdways 
pure  and  clear,  like  an  atmosphere  of  crystal  pellucidness, 
through  which  you  see  all  objects  without  being  diverted 
aside  to  consider  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen. 
When  you  do  pause  to  thiuk  of  this,  you  remark,  "  What  a 
clear  atmosphere!  what  pure  water!  or,  what  transparent 
crystal ! "  but  at  first  you  remark  only  the  object.  This,  too, 
I  observed  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Arnold."  E  o  e  p  ke 
of  Arnold,  no  one  stopped  to  observe  how  w  S  n  had 
done  it ;  Stanley  had  merged  himself  and  b      m  n  pir 

ent.     Lord  Ivansdowne  was  the  first  whom  I  had 

mark  upon  the  biographer,  though  I  had  been    n  h 

long  to  see  if  any  one  would. 

For  myself,  never  have  I  felt  a  more  fixed  and  settled  de- 
pression. The  thought  of  fixture  here,  except  under  the  al- 
ternative of  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  has  been  overwhelming 
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at  some  moments,  and  at  others,  a  dead,  heavy  weight ;  to  be 
tbrever,  en  evidence,  eapecially  for. one  so  unfitted  as  I  am  for 
it  by  tastes  and  predilections ;  yet  now  that  the  die  is  caat,  I 
will  not  shrink  nor  cast  a  look  behind,  but  endeavor  to  be 
equal  to  the  hour,  and  do  my  duty. 

The  day  is  gloomy,  oppressive  in  the  house, —  what  it  is 
outside,  I  Sa  not  know.  Thought  has  flowed  sluggishly,  like 
a  thin  green  stream,  in  a  dead  level,  without  heallh,  and  with- 
out clearoess ;  zest  and  interest  are  wanting,  but  I  put  down 
a  pact  01  this  to  the  weather,  though  it  is  only  a  conljuuation 
of  what  has  been  unaltered  iadifierence  to  almost  all  things. 
I  am  struggling  against  it  aa  yet  with  poor  success,  but  I  hold 
it  a  duty,  —  ft  real  and  paramount  duty, — and  I  will  not 
tamely  yield.  I  know  how  powerless  a  motive  "  our  own 
sake"  is  to  make  us  work  wilh  interest.  It  is  like  taking  a 
conslitutioaal  with  the  painful  consciousness  in  every  move- 
ment that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  health,  iusfead  of  health  com- 
ing while  we  arc  seeking,  not  health,  but  an  object  Such  I 
find  the  use  of  shooting,  riding,  &c,  and  such  must  be  the 
way  of  getting  good  from  interest  in  others.  You  cannot 
wake  up  in  them  an  interest  by  feeling  it  will  do  good  to  your- 
self;  the  interest  must  have  no  reflex  motive,  or  eJse  it  will 
do  no  good.  Hence  the  uselessness  of  preaching  to  do  right, 
to  be  charitable,  &c,  &c.,  because  it  will  make  you  happy  now 
and  hereafter.  No  doubt  it  will,  but  you  cannot  be  charita- 
ble because  it  will.  Hence,  too,  the  folly  of  the  system  which 
resolves  all  oar  actions  into  a  refined  selfishness.  So  far  as 
you  try  to  be  good,  in  order  to  be  personally  happy,  you  miss 
happiness,  —  a  great  and  beautiful  law  of  our  being.  Heav- 
enly happiness  is  the  result  of  our  own  energy,  and  cannot  ba 
poured  upon  the  soul,  and  is  almost  entirely  independent  of 
drcumstances,  —  made  by  us,  not  for  us. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  hasty  way  in  which  I  dismissed 
Wordsworth's  "  Prelude."  It  is  a  noble  work,  one  that  has 
made  my  eyes  fill  again  and  again,  not  by  its  pathos,  but  by 
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lis  lofty  tone  and  translucent  purity :  a  severe  work,  worthy 
of  patriarchal  times,  wJien  men  went  out  into  the  fields  to 
meditate  at  eventide,  and  disciplined  their  spirits  by  the  pure 
influences  of  rock,  hill,  stream,  forest,  twilight,  and  darkness, 
and  that  too,  as  in  Isaac's  case,  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Do  not  fear  wilh  regard  to ;  all  will  he  well.     AfFec- 

tionateness,  maidenly  self-possession,  and  a  quiet  spirit  are 
more  likely  to  bud  into  a  beautiful  character  hereafter  than 
that  impetuosity  of  sentiment  which  too  often  makes  life  the 
prey  of  wild  and  self- destructive  passions.  Principle  is  a 
higher  thing  than  feeling,  and  will  stand  life's  terrible  test  fer 
better. 

LXXXV. 

Nov  ember  12 
I  confess  the  awful  mystery  of  hfe,  ind  the  peijlexity 
which  hangs  around  the  question,  —  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
all  means.  Nevertheless,  I  am  perBuided,  —  as  per^uided 
as  of  anything  I  can  be  in  this  world  —  that  the  muanmg  is 
good  and  not  evil,  —  good,  I  trust,  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  wondrous  alchemy  m  time  and 
the  power  of  God  to  transmute  our  faults,  erroi  s,  sorrow  s,  — 
nay,  our  sins  themselves,  —  into  golden  blessings,  a  tiuth 
which  always  appears  to  me  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall.  The  curses  on  man  and  woman,  toil,  &c.,  are  all,  in 
the  process  of  time,  changed  into  benedictions ;  the  woman's 
lot  itself,  of  subjugation  and  pain,  becoming  the  very  channel 
of  her  best  powers  of  character,  the  condition  of  her  devo- 
tion and  her  meekness.  It  is  only  the  tempting  devil-snake, 
in  whose  curse  theie  is  no  clement  of  alte  al  on  only  ij  par 
ently  a  degradation,  a  lilighter  doom  no  [  am  —  bcttei  !oi 
him  had  it  been  so,  for  anguish  might  have  slo*ly  noiked 
out  change, — but  to  crawl,  and  creep  anl  eat  the  du'it  of 
lower  Being  fore\er  A  truth  foi  wh  th  my  whole  ?fint 
blesses  and  adores  the  Lvei  Tust  Ble&sel  ar  fl  oj  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,"     i  ked  the  mean 
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ing  of  this  ;  surely  it  is  plain  ?  The  tears  which  destroy  lie 
beauty  of  the  outward  man,  channel  his  cheeks,  cut  his  fea- 
tures with  the  sharp  graver  of  anguish,  are  doing  a  glorious 
work  on  the  spirit  within,  which  is  becoming  frrah  with  all 
young  and  living  feelings. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  committee  relating  to  the 
"  Protestant  and  Anti-Popery,"  &c,,  &&,  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day, into  which  I  was  hooked.  They  asked  me  to  apeak  on 
that  day.  I  refused ;  on  which  the  vicar  hegged  for  a  aiiow  of 
hands,  and  they  were  raised,  and  the  thing  carried  by  clerical 
acclamation.  Only  conceive  thatl  Of  course  I  have  still 
my  option. 

LXXXVI. 

To-day  I  had  a  long  and  strange  interview  with  a  lady  who 

has  recently  become  a  member  of  the  congregatiou She 

asked  me  if  I  had  ever  known  a  case  of  trial  so  severe  as 
hers.  "  Tes,"  I  replied,  "  numhers ;  it  is  the  case  of  all. 
Suffering  is  very  common,  so  is  disappointment."  —  "  Are  our 
affections  to  be  all  withered  ?  "  —  "  Very  often,  I  believe."  — 
"Then  why  were  they  given  me?" — "I  am  sure  I  cannot 
tell  you  that,  hut  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been  very  good 
for  you  to  have  had  it  all  your  own  way."  —  "  Then  do  yoa 
think  I  am  better  for  this  blighting  succession  of  gi-iefs?" 
—  "  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  you  ought  to  be."  Words- 
worth was  lying  open, on  the  table,  and  I  pointed  to  her  these 


Tlien  was 

ttie  truth  1 

iivad  into  my 

heart. 

That  nndt 

sr  heaviest 

■toyf  earth  oiu 

If  from  th 

e  affliction 

newhera  do  n 

ot  grow 

Bonor,  wi 

lich  conld 

.  else  have  be 

en  a  faltl 

An  BlBvat 

Ion  and  a  f 

!lity  ! 

If  new  Btri 

ength  bs  n 

Otf 

jiven  nor  old  restored, 

The  deep  undertone  of  this  world  is  sadness, — a  solemn 
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baB8  occurring  at  measured  intervals,  and  heard  through  all 
other  tones.  Ultimately,  all  the  strains  of  this  world's  music 
resolve  themselves  into  that  tone;  and  I  helieve  that,  rightly 
felt,  the  Cross,  and  the  Cross  alone,  interprets  the  mournful 
mystery  of  life,  —  the  soitow  of  the  Highest,  the  Lord  of 
Life;  the  result  of  en-ov  and  sin,  but  ultimately  remedial, 
purifying,  and  exalting. 

LXXXVIL 

I  read,  or  rather  studied,  "  Macbeth "  through  last  night, 
sitting  up  very  late,  and  never  felt  half  its  beauty  —  beauty 
aa  distinct  from  power  —  before. 

Maci'eady  is  now  ^ving  his  farewell  appearances,  and 
"  Macbeth  "  is  for  to-night  I  was  strangely  tempted  to  go. 
Ma«ready  nobly  tried  to  pui^e  the  stage  from  all  its  evils, 
and  Shakespeare  is  free  from  the  strong  objections  I  have  to 
any  acting  which  merely  exhibits  dangerous  feeling  in  its 
might.  A  friend  had  taken  places  and  I  had  resolved  not, — ■ 
nevertheless,  I  felt  the  temptation  strong  last  night.  The 
murder-scene  became  so  vivid  that  I  actually  felt  a  sensation 
of  creeping  awe  as  I  went  up  the  stairs  of  the  silent  house, 
and  in  very  shame  was  obliged  to  walk  down  again  through 
the  dark  passages,  to  convince  myself  tliat  I  was  not  a  child 
hauat«d  with  unreal  terrors.  I  felt  the  tears  actually  start 
in  reading  that  noble  scene  in  which  Macduff's  fidelity  to 
honor  and  goodness  is  tested  by  Malcolm.  Macduff's  burst 
of  disappointment,  on  discovering  that  the  prince,  to  whom 
all  his  hearl^a  homage  had  been  ^ven,  is,  aa  he  supposes, 
unworthy  of  it,  touched  me  until  my  heart  seemed  too  large. 
Those  fine  lines  (Act  IV.  Scene  S)  : 

Fit  to  govern  !    No,  not  to  live  ; 
and  then,  when  Macduff  has  the  man  he  hates  with  noble 
hatred  st  last  "within  sword's  reach,"  I  could  have  almost 
shouted.     I  felt  as  if  to  have  a  firm  grip  of  a  sword  in  a  vil- 
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Iain's  heart  were  the  intensest  rapture  thia  earth  has  to  give, 
—  the  only  thing  which  such  aa  Macduff  had  worth  living 
for.  Places  were  taken  for  two  niglila,  —  "Othello"  and 
"  Macheth,"  —  but  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  either. 

I  have  been  trying  lately  to  regulate  my  outward  life 
somewhat  more  satisfactorily  than  usual,  —  my  papers,  my 
study,  my  hours,  in  order  that  the  inward  life  may  have  a 
faint  chance  of  growing  into  form.  The  outward  is  at  least 
within  our  power,  —  whether  the  inward  is  I  do  not  know ; 
but  the  one  acts  upon  tho  other,  and  it  is  a  duty,  at  least,  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done.  That  ail  but  omniscient  Stake- 
Bpeare  says,  in  reply  to  Macbeth's 

"  CanEt  thoa  not  minister  to  n  mind  diseased, 
Pinok  fi-ora  tha  memoiy  a  rootail  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  tha  brain, 
And  with  aome  sweet  obliTions  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  hoBom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Therein  llie  patient 
Must  ministet  to  himself." 

Then  Macbeth  says  :  — 

"  Come,  put  mme  armor  on,  give  me  my  staff,"  &e- 

wisely  resoiving  upon  present  acting. 


END  OF  VOLUME  L 


Cambridgs  ;  Stereotyped  an 
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THE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

BRIGHTON  — 1851. 

Inlfirest  of  Mr.  EobertBOn  in  Social  Questions.  —  Sermon  preached  in  Mr. 
Drew's  Ctiurcli  to  Workingman.  —  He  is  accused  witli  Mr.  Maurica 
and  Professor  Kingsley  of  Socialistic  Opinions — His  Aaawar.  —  Tlie 
"  Record  "  Newspaper  reasserts  the  Chftrga  after  his  Deatli —  Letters 
of  Mr.  Maurice  on  t!ia  Subject.  —  Letters  of  Mr.  Robertson  on  Frofeaaor 
KingBle^'s  Sermon.  —  Letter  from  Mr.  Drew  oonlaining  Extracts  ttom 
Mr.  Eoberlsoa'e  Letters  on  the  same  Subject  —  Daoliniug  Health. — 
Leotares  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  —  Lecture  to  Workiugmen 
at  Hurstpierpoint.  —  Close  of  the  year  ISSl. 
Letters  from  March  U,  ISGl,  to  December  5, 1S51. 

DUEING  tliQ  first  six  months  of  this  year,  1851, 
no  external  occurrences  of  any  importance  broke 
the  monotony  of  tho  life  of  Mr.  Robertson.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  letters  which  exhibit  some 
of  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  through  which  he 
passed  from  January  to  June. 

His  interest  in  social  questions  continued  to  increase. 
His  correspondence  proves  that  he  studied  and  endeav- 
ored to  refiite  the  views  of  Louis  Blanc.  In  March  he 
spoke  at  a  meeting  hold  to  provide  lodging-houses  for 
the  poor.  On  Whit  Sunday  ho  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  social  and  religious  aspects  of  tho  Great  Exliibition. 
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In  June  lie  was  asked  by  Mr.  Drew,  of  St.  Jolin'a 
Church,  Cliarlotte  Street,- Fitzroy  Square,  to  preach 
one  of  a  series  of  sermons  addressed  to  workingmen. 
He  consented,  and  chose  as  his  subject  the  story  of  Na- 
bal  and  David.  The  sermon,  which  is  pubhshed  nnder 
the  title  of  "  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of 
Wealth,"  vol.  L  "  Sermons,"  is  an  embodiment  of  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  labor.*  It  brought  biin  into  an  undesired  no- 
toriety. The  public  protest  of  Mr.  Drew,  after  Mr. 
Kingsley's  sermon,  in  which  the  former  repudiated  be- 
fore his  congregation  the  teaching  of  the  latter,  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  the  press ;  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  involved  with  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  Mr.  Drew  in  a  general  accusation  of  socialistic 
opinions.  The  cause  of  the  accusation  is  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  danger  of  propinquity.  It  happened  at 
tliat  time  that  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley  were 
prominent  persons  in  a  movement  called  Christian  So- 
cialism, and  the  o£G.ce  where  their  business  was  trans- 
acted chanced  to  be  opposite  to  St.  John's  Church. 
The  series  of  sermons  in  the  church,  and  the  work  in 
the  office,  wete  at  once  connected  by  some  wiseacres 
of  the  press,  and  the  report  arose  that  botii  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson and  Mr.  Drew  were  involved  in  a  movement 
"with,  which,"  to  use  Mr.  Drew's  words,  "they  were 
never  at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected." 
Mr.  Robertson  was  attacked  hy  one  of  the  papers,  and 
accused  of  pi-eaching  democratic  principles.  He  an- 
swered that  the  expression,  "democratic  principles," 
was  too  vague  to  deal  with ;  that  the  only  expression  in 

•  He  oontmned  the  subject  afierwurrts  at  Brighton.     Vol.  ii.,  S«r.  1. 
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his  sermon  which  hore  upon  the  subject  of  democracy 
was  a  distinction  drawn  between  the  reverence  to  au- 
thority wliich  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  a  duty,  and 
the  slavish  reverence  to  wealth  and  rank  which  is  con- 
founded with  that  duty,  and  in  Scripture  nowhere  de- 
clared a  duty:  that  if  by  democratic  principles  was 
meant  Socialism,  —  Socialism  was  not  only  not  advo- 
cated, but  distinctly  opposed  in  his  sermon. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  the  "  Record"  newspa- 
per reasserted  the  charge  of  socialistic  opinions ;  and 
a  correspondence,  of  which  the  following  letters  from 
Mr.  Maurice  form  a  part,  was  published  in  its  col 
umns :  — 


No.  1. 

Jnue  26,  1851. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Eobebthon,  —  I  fear  very  mucli  that  I 
have  allowed  myself  fo  forget  the  painful  position  into  which 
I  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  you.  It  has  disturbed 
me  much,  since  I  saw  you  last  night,  fo  reflect  that  we  may 
have  weakened  your  influence,  and  added  to  some  people's 
hard  thoughts  of  you,  by  bringing  you  into  connection  with 
U3  and  our  unpopularity.  I  felt  much  ashamed  of  the  vanity 
and  injuaticQ  of  any  proposition  about  printing  our  sermons 
together,  which  only  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  and 
which  I  perceived  afterwards  would  be  doing  injustice  to  you. 
I  can  only  aslc  you  to  forgive  me  for  having  tempted  you  to 
engage  in  the  work,  which  I  certainly  never  supposed  would 
end  as  it  has  done.  I  think,  if  you  do  not  object,  that  I  will 
write  a  quiet  letter  to  the  "  Ttsily  News,"  fully  admitting  their 
right  to  say  anything  they  please  of  Christian  Socialists;  but 
begging  them,  in  common  justice,  not  to  confound  you  with 
us,  as  you  never  called  yourself  by  any  such  name,  and  as 
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your  sermon  wja  neither  Socialist  nor  Higli  Church,  in  any 
ordinary  view  of  either  epithet,  hut  what  they  themsehes 
would  confess  to  he  a  liberal  and  manly  utterance.  If  yoa 
can  suggest  anj  better  way  in  which  I  can  act,  or  if  you  wish 
me  to  abstain  fiom  that  way,  I  will  do  as  you  like;  at  all 
events,  will  you  let  me  express  how  much  tlie  gieat  pleasure 
of  having  seen  you  and  made  your  acquaintance  is  mixed 
with  pain  at  the  thought  of  having  made  yon  feel  more  than 
ever  the  divisions  and  eoufus.ion  of  the  Church? 
Yonrs  very  truly, 

F.  D.  Maurice. 

No.  2. 

To  Captain  Eobeetson. 

January  3,  1864. 

My  deak  Snt,  —  I  very  much  regret  that  my  absence 
from  London  has  delayed  my  answer  to  your  note  of  the 
3l5t  December.  It  must  have  made  me  appear  neglect- 
fnl  of  your  wishes.  I  trust  that  you  will  believe  tliat  my 
reverence  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  your  son  would 
render  any  suspicion  of  indifference,  to  his  character,  or  to 
hia  relatives,  especially  painful  to  me. 

The  inference  which  you  draw  from  your  son's  own  state- 
ment, and  which  was  confirmed  hy  my  letter,  is  altogether 
correct.  He  never,  even  for  a  moment,  identified  himself 
with  the  Christian  Socialists,  or  entered  into  any  of  their 
plans.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  till  the  spring 
of  1851,  when  I  called  upon  him  at  Brighton,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Drew,  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with  our  pro- 
ceedings. It  happened  that  Mr.  Kingaley  and  I  were  asked 
to  preach  sermons  in  the  same  course  with  him,  and  that  Mr. 
Kingsley  very  reluctantly  accepted  the  invitation.  But  other 
persons  were  also  asked,  who  would  entirely  have  disclaimed 
his  views  and  mine;  and  the  character  of  the  Church  in 
which  we  were  successively  to  appear  showed  that  oui  only 
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bond  was  a  common  feeling  that  the  Church  was  to  labor  for 
all  classes,  but  particulaiij'  for  the  working-classes.  When  I 
found  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Kingsley's 
sermon  had  led  the  newspapers  to  confound  the  different 
preachers  in  Mr.  Drew's  church  together,  I  proposed,  as  you 
have  seen,  entirely  to  exculpate  Mr.  Robertson  —  the  only 
person,  beside  Mr.  Kingsley  and  me,  who  had  yet  delivered 
a  lecture  —  from  the  cimrge.  He  very  generously  declined 
my  offer  in  a  note  (the  only  one,  I  believe,  I  ever  received 
from  him,  certainly  the  only  one  which  was  not  of  a  merely 
formal  character),  which  I  was  looking  at  the  other  day,  and 
which  I  shall  hope  to  send  yon  when  I  return  to  London. 
But  I  am  certain  he  declined  only  from  his  characteristic 
chivalry  and  unwillingness  to  shrink  from  us  while  we  were 
in  disgrace,  not  because  ho  in  the  least  adopted  our  name  op 
to  take  part  in  our  plans.  From  the  time  of 
1  London,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  I  never  saw  bim  or  had  any  intercourse  with 
him  by  letters.  I  sent  him  one  of  my  books,  and  preached 
once  in  his  church  (when  he  was  absent  and  without  his 
knowledge)  ;  but  I  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine 
that  he  sympathized  in  any  opinion  of  mine,  theological, 
moral,  or  economical.  I  always  felt  that  he  was  doing  a 
great  and  noble  work,  amidst  much  misrepresentation  and 
obloquy,  and  1  was  anxious  not  to  give  him  more  to  bear 
than  fell  naturally  and  necessarily  to  his  lot.  The  exceeding 
delight  which  it  would  have  given  me  to  learn  from  him,  and 
to  have  received  his  hints  and  corrections  of  my  views,  would 
have  been  purchased  too  dearly  if  I  had  Jed  his  enemies  or 
his  friends  to  suppose  that  he  was  responsible  for  any  words 
or  acts  which  they  might  he  disposed  to  condemn  in  me. 

There  are  two  obvious  verbal  inaccuracies  in  the  copy  of 
my  note  which  you  have  sent  me,  but  I  will  not  say  they  are 
owing  to  you  or  me.  If  you  should  find  that  the  original 
does  not  warrant  my  alterations  pray  publish  it  according  to 
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your  reading.  But  make  aoy  use  of  tliat  letter,  as  well  as 
of  this,  which  you  may  think  desirable. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  faitiifully  youra, 

F.  D.  Maukice. 
P.  S.  —  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  write  lo  the  "Record"  or 
any  other  paper;  but  the  chance  of  my  letter  being  inseTfed 
is,  I  should  thiiik,  small  (at  least  in  the  "  Record"). 

The  two  following  letters  agree  with  the  expressions 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  prove  that  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, while  wishing  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Kingsley 
God-speed  in  their  work,  and  refusing  to  shrink  from 
their  side,  neitlier  adopted  the  views  tliey  then  held, 
nor  gave  his  personal  sanction  to  the  means  they  em- 
ployed :  — 

July,  1851. 

Mt  Lord,  —  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  taking 
up  a  few  minutes  of  your  lordabip's  time  in  milking  an  obser- 
vation on  the  remarks  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  on 
Kgly  m       wlhlib  Ilk  him  a  man 

h  p  tt  at       p  t       w  th    ^h  I   carcely  know 

h 

I  q    t      dm  t  th    p  h  CO  1    rr        i  the  sermon. 

It      f  1     t       t   b  1  ly      th       m  !  f  the  moneyed 

cl  th  t  wh   1  p     Ij       t    f  tl     t     lency,  and  en- 

gm  ftlittd      yt  Ij-ljlk    rabbits  in  a 

w       n        1  tl     d       d        adm  by  ;  1  i  nthropiats  of 

tb.        I       Ihyfhk         ht  tit    eems  to  me  a 

gam      ktldt!  k        Its       t       ppose  that  by 

any  m  Ipdtfthirw  y  moral  improve- 

in  llftt,hiT         It  b    permanently 

al       d      A  d  wh  t  h    saj       f   h  1     on  of  capital 

IS    ag      ind  1    U  m  t  ry      All   lib  1  to  him.     Not 

does  it  Sbom  to  me  (I  speak  if,norantlj )  that  co  operation  can 
long  replace  competition  without  becoming  competition  itself, 
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between  bodies  instead  of  individuals ;  or  that  tlie  good  of  it 
can  be  other  than  that  education  which  it  may  give  to  the 
working-classes,  in  (ransitu,  in  the  points  of  foresight,  self- 
control,  and  providence.  But  disagreeing  with  the  views 
which  Kingsley  does  hold,  I  still  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  sermon  misrepresents  them.  In  an  address 
published,  or  soon  to  be  published,  I  am  told  he  has  very 
strongly  stated  the  opposite  and  corrective  truths,  even  of- 
fending the  men  by  the  energy  with  which  he  lias  vindicated 
the  necessity  of  unequal  and  even  large  accumulations  of 
capital. 

All  I  am  aoxious  for  is  that  sympathy  should  he  felt,  or 
rather  caodor  extended,  towards  the  exaggerations  of  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  men  like  Kingsley,  whose  warmth,  even 
when  wrong,  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  correctness  of  cold 
hearts.  It  is  so  rare  to  find  a  clergyman  who  can  forget  the 
drill  and  pipeclay  of  the  profession,  and  speak  with  a  living 
heart  for  the  suffering  classes,  not  as  a  policeman  established 
to  lecture  them  into  proprieties,  but  as  one  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  vindicating  a  common  humanity.  And  therefore 
'Mr.  Drew's  protest,  and  the  Bishop  of  London's  cold  con- 
demnation, and  almost  equally  cold  retractation,  appear  to  me 
so  sad,  as  representations  of  Church-of-Englandism.  Besides, 
is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  things  almost  to  be  wished,  and  cer- 
tainly inevitable,  that  exaggerated  statements  on  the  one  side 
should  be  balanced  by  even  over-warm  declarations  of  the 
opposite  truth  ?  We  have  been  drilling  the  poor  into  loyalty 
and  submission  for  300  years.  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  tbat 
at  last,  men  looking  with  their  own  eyes  into  the  ''glorious 
law  of  hberty,"  should  express  in  rather  indignant  terms 
what  is  a  surprising  discovery  to  them,  "  Tou  have  left  one 
great  half  of  the  Gespel  untaught,  its  bearing,  namely,  upon 
man's  civil  freedom,  and  ila  constant  aiding  with  the  de- 
graded." And  the  accumulation  of  capital,  an  abstract  right, 
requires  to  be  checked  by  a  deeper  right- 
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summa  injuria.     Chrialianitj  must  come  in  to  balance  and 
modify  poiilical  economy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  justified  in  sending  this  long 
dissertation  lo  your  lordship,  especially  knowing  from  your 
public  career  how  entirely  you  sympathize  with  all  that  is 
generous,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  free.  I  suppose 
I  WHS  incited  (o  it  hy  delight  at  finding  that  your  lordship 
ha3  so  fairly  and  candidly  judged  Kingsley's  discourse,  and 
by  a  desire  to  modify  the  impression  on  some  points  which 
hia  own  words  have  produced, 

November  25, 1661. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hdtton,  —  I  must,  in  the  midat  of  many 
small  engagements,  find  one  minute  to  reply  to  your  letter. 

In  the  co-operative  plan  I  ha^e  a  very  limited  hope 
Eternal  laws  seem  lo  me  against  tliem,  and  were  .they  to 
succeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  only  be  competition 
in  another  form,  —  of  association  against  association,  instead 
of  that  of  individual  against  individual.  And  if  this  were  to 
he  prevented  by  legislative  enactment,  I  thick  evils  far  worse 
than  those  of  competition  would  result.  The  fatal  objection 
to  the  Louis  Blanc  scheme  is,  in  my  mind,  that  it  makes  no 
provision  for  an  original  instinct  in  our  own  nature,  that  of 
individuality  and  property.  However,  that  the  principle  of 
rivalry  is  to  be  our  only  law,  and  left  to  work  with  pedantic 
cold-blooded  adherence  to  maxim,  —  let  who  will  be  crushed, 
—  I  can  never  believe  to  be  the  intention  of  God.  All  goes 
on  here  hy  the  antagonism  of  opposites,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  find  how  to  reconcile  at  last  the  two  equally  true  and 
Christian  positions  : 

1.  Shall  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own? 

2.  No  man  said  that  aught  which  he  had  was  his  own. 

If  w  all  Chrislians  in  fact  as  well  as  by  right,  the 
d  fli  ly  uld  be  at  an  end;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
att  pt  wl  ch  begin  with  the  society  instead  of  the  indi- 
V  du  1  w  11    uy  of  them  solve  the  question.     Tiie  latter,  the 
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^Jhristian  way,  some  day  or  other  will.     Meanwhile  I  rejoice 
at  all  efforts  from  the  world  side;  evea  failures  teach  us 


All  parties  work  togetJier. 

Consequently,  I  wish  Glod-speed  to  Mr.  Maurice  and  his 
plans.  I  Lad  a  long  conversation  lately  with  Lord  Carlisle 
about  it,  and  he  seemed  much  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  sympathize  deeply  wilh  Mr.  Maurice,  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  entirely,  either  theologically  or  economically.  But 
he  ia  quite  after  my  own  heart  in  this,  that  he  loves  to  find 
out  the  ground  of  truth  on  whiuh  an  error  rests,  and  to  inter- 
pret what  it  blindly  means,  instead  of  damning  it.  He  loves 
to  see  the  soul  of  good,  as  Shakespeare  says,  in  things  evil. 
I  desire  to  see  the  same ;  therefore  I  love  him,  and  so  far  I 
am  at  one  with  him.  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  ono  of  his 
opinions,  aad  disagree  with  many.  But  he  is  every  inch  a 
man,  and  a  right  noble  one. 

Mr.  Drew,  who  was  brought  by  all  these  circum- 
stances into  close  contact  with  Mr.  Robertson,  has 
kindly  communicated  to  me  his  impressions  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing letter :  — 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  will  comply  with  your  request 
that  I  would  contribute  a  few  pages  to  your  forthcom- 
ing "Life"  of  my  much-beloved  and  honored  Mend 
Irom  some  of  my  correspondence  with  him,  and  from 
my  recollections  of  our  intercourse. 

That  many  have  been  sorely  impatient  on  account 
of  the  delay  of  the  long-promised  "  Life  "  is  not  at  all 
surpMsing,  and  yet  I  am  sure  you  have  acted  wisely  in 
postponing  it ;  for  indeed  Robertson  is  only  now  becom- 
ing adequately  known,  even  to  those  who  were  most 
intimate  with  him :   any  image  of  his  strong  and  lofty 
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spirit  which  might  have  been  presented  before  tliis  time 
must  have  entirely  failed  in  expressing  the  greatness 
by  which  we  now  know  he  was  distinguished,  even 
amongst  the  greatest  of  our  generation.  If  the  most 
inconsiderable  men  cannot  be  understood  until  they 
have  been  freed  from  their  earthly  environment  of 
trouble  and  strife  and  toil,  and  death  has  cast  its  soften- 
ing, purifying  light  around  our  memories  of  them,  how 
truly  may  it  be  said  that  this  transfiguration  was  need- 
fol  in  his  case  !  Apart  from  ordinary  causes  of  miscon- 
ception, we  remember  his  patient  silence,  his  dignified 
reserve.  Then,  moreover,  the  seclusion  in  which 
much  of  bis  work  —  the  mere  amount  of  which  has  so 
much  astonished  us  —  must  have  been  done,  could 
only  allow  him  to  be  seen,  by  even  his  nearest  friends, 
in  fragmentary  disclosures.  They  had,  consequently, 
but  the  most  inadequate  conception  of  his  power  and 
depth  and  self-devote  due  ss :  only  now  is  he  rising  be- 
fore them  ill  the  nobleness  of  a  chai'acter  which  far 
transcends  even  the  highest  estimate  they  could  have 
formed  of  him.  And  when  I  i-emember  how  marvel- 
lously—  if  I  may  not  use  a  stronger  word  —  much  of 
the  material  for  our  present  knowledge  of  him  has  been 
preserved,  I  feel  it  is  indeed  the  duty  of  all  who  can 
add  any  couti-ibution  to  it,  to  furnish  this  at  once,  even 
though  it  be  at  the  painful  cost  of  acknowledging  that 
they  were  separated  from  him  by  strong  differences  of 
feeling  and  opinion.  You  are  aware  that  this  was  my 
own  case,  tliougb  I  most  thankfully  remember  that 
these  differences  never  interfered  with  the  cordiality 
—  I  may  say  the  affectionateness  —  of  the  intercourse 
between  us.     Gladly  would  I  forget  the  circumstances 
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to  wbicli  I  am  referring,  but  in  anything  Jike  a  com- 
plete account  of  liim  they  must  be  brought  forward; 
nor  will  I  withhold  any  characteristic  sentence  of  his 
eouceming  them,  though  some  of  those  sentences  were 
uttered  as  strong,  sometimes  indignant,  condemnation 
of  proceedings  wliich  I  believed  I  had  rightly  as  well 
lis  conscientiously  adopted. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  I  am 
alluding  to,  and  which  are  detailed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness in  another  page  of  this  volume,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  correspondence  was  carried  forwai-d.  He 
afterwards  continued  it,  though  it  was  at  length  ab- 
ruptly terminated,  in  consequence,  I  fear,  of  somewhat 
vehement  expressions  on  my  part  of  dissent  from  bis 
views  on  an  entirely  distinct  subject.  The  closely- 
written  pages  in  liis  iirm,  clear  handwriting  which  now 
lie  before  me,  seem  to  bring  out,  even  more  strikingly 
than  anything  of  his  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  some 
marked  features  in  his  character,  which  are  so  admi- 
rably described  in  one  of  those  noble  pages  which  pic- 
ture the  ideal  minister  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Christ," 
that  I  might  almost  think  my  friend  was  in  the  view  of 
its  gifted  writer.  Spiritual  forms,  wliich  the  majority 
have  need  to  see  reflected  in  sensible  mirrors,  rose  up 
before  him  in  their  naked  substance  and  majesty ;  good 
and  evil  were  to  him  present,  not  as  means  to  some  re- 
sult, but  as  themselves  the  great  ends  and  results  to 

which  all  is  tending He  had  a  certain  habit  of 

measuring  acts  and  events,  not  by  their  outward  mag- 
nitude, but  according  to  their  spiritual  proportions  and 
effects So  he  reverenced  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness ;  he  understood  that  that  truth  is  the  highest,  not 
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which  is  the  most  exclusive,  but  which  is  the  most  uni- 
versal; and  the  immediate  vision  of  God,  and  entire 
Bubjecfion  of  heart  and  spirit  to  His  loving  will,  seemed 
to  him  the  great  gifts  intended  for  man,  after  which 
every  one,  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  may  aspire. 
Robertson  embodied  this  description ;  and  he  did  so,  I 
believe,  in  virtue  of  that  purity  and  humbleness  of 
spirit  to  which  this  vision  of  God  and  of  His  truth, 
and  this  entire  submission  to  it,  have  been  promised. 
His  judgment  was  thus  deep,  just,  and  comprehensive, 
because  he,  too,  had  learned  to  seek  his  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther's will,  and  not  his  own.  His  willingness  to  do 
that  will  gave  him  his  profound  insight  into  his  Lord's 
teaching,  and  the  strong  conviction,  which  has  passed 
into  so  many  other  spirits  from  his  own,  that  it  is  of 
God. 

Here,  in  his  singular  purity  and  truthfulness,  and  in 
his  constant  devoutness,  we  have  the  secret  of  what  we 
need  not  scruple  to  designate  his  prophetic  insight  into 
truth,  and  habitual  consciousness  of  its  invisible  and 
deep  harmonies,  and,  along  with  this,  his  prophetic 
sympathy  also  with  the  weak  and  perplexed  and  over- 
borne. Beneath  all  conventional,  and,  indeed,  all  out- 
ward expressions  of  the  mind  of  God,  and  through  all 
the  means  and  institutions  through  which  His  grace  is 
working  for  onr  recovery,  he  ever  looked  to  the  reali- 
ties and  purposes  to  which  they  were  subservient,  and 
strove  with  all  his  concentrated  energy,  always  doing 
with  all  his  might  the  task  of  the  present  hour,  to  set 
forth  what  he  then  looked  on  in  closest  adaption  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  place  and  time.  This  often  led 
him,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  to  speak 
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as  if  lie  were  disparaging  other  ti-uths  and  ordinances, 
which,  in  fact,  no  one  reverenced  more  deeply  than 
himself.  Nor  was  he  unconscious  of  his  liahility  to  be 
misunderstood  in  consequence,  and  of  the  odium  it 
might  bring  on  him.  Yet  he  deliberately  maintained 
his  purpose,  and  earnestly  claimed  for  others  the  same 
"liberty  of  prophesying"  which,  on  this  ground,  he 
used  himself.     Thus  he  says  :  — 

"  We  knew  Kingsley's  heart,  his  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  and 
if  any  of  ids  sentences  were  liable  to  miseonafruction,  we 
ought  patiently  to  have  wailed  till  time  and  our  own  explana- 
tions could  haye  supplied  what  was  wanting.  ....  The  Son 
of  God  said  many  things  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood ; 
and  sober  people  thought  them  very  dangerous ;  protested 
against  them,  '  lest  the  Romans  should  come  and  take  away 
their  place  and  nation.'  I  admit  the  rashnes:-  of  Kingaley'a 
verbiage ;  but  rashnes')  is  a  tliicg  to  be  loved,  not  rebuked. 
My  brother,  or  another  of&cer  of  liis  name,  by  the  last  '  Ga- 
zette,' was  rather  too  forward  in  the  action  with  the  KafBrs, 
and  fought  them  with  a  few  men  nearly  alone.  The  com- 
manding officer  said  it  was  rash,  for  he  lost  several  men,  but 
praised  his  gallantry  warmly.  I  wish  to  God  we  had  a  little 
soldier's  spirit  in  our  Church  I  . . . . 

"No I  the  Church  of  England  will  endure  no  chivalry,  no 
dash,  no  effervescing  enthusiasm.  She  cannot  turn  it  to  ac- 
count, as  Home  turns  that  of  her  Loyolas  and  Xaviers.  We 
bear  nothing  but  sober  prosaic  routine;  and  the  moment  any 
one  with  heart  and  nerve  fit  to  be  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope 
appears,  we  call  him  a  dangerous  man,  and  exasperate  him 
by  cold  unsympathizing  reproofs,  IJU  he  becomes  a  disienter 
and  a  demagogue. ....  Well,  I  suppose  God  will  punish  us, 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  banishing  from  us  all  noble  spirits, 
like  Newman  and  Manning,  in  one  direction,  and  men  like 
Kingsley,  in  another,  leaving  us  to  flounder  ia  the  mud  of 
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commonplace,  unaLIe  to  rise  or  sink  above  the  dead  level. 
Day  by  day  my  hopes  are  sinking.  We  dare  not  say  the 
things  we  feel.  Who  can  ?  Who  possibly  may,  when  '  Re- 
cords,' '  Guardians,'  brother  ministers,  and  lay  hearers,  are 
ready  at  every  turn  to  call  out  heterodoxy?  It  is  bondage 
more  than  Roman.  And  if  a  man  sets  his  face  like  a  flint, 
and  desperately  runs  a-muck  with  "his  eyes  shut,  earing  not 
who  is  offended,  then  he  injures  his  own  spirit,  becomes,  like 
noble  Carlyle,  ferocious,  and  loses  the  stream  of  living  wa- 
ters in  dry  desert  sand,  fructifying  nothing,  but  only  festering 

into  awamp  shallows Imprudence,  half-truths,  rash  cries 

of  sympathetic  torture.  Tes  !  But  through  all  these  I  would 
hold  fest  by  a  man  if  I  were  sure  he  was  sound  at  heart,  and 

meant  differently  from  what  he  seemed  to  mean I  hold 

to  heart,  to  manhood  and  nobleness,  not  coirect  expression. 
I  try  to  judge  words  and  actions  by  the  man,  not  the  man  by 

bis  words  and  actions What  I  have  said  in  behalf  of 

Kingsley  I  have  said  quite  as  strongly  from  my  own  pulpit 
in  behalf  of  Ti-actariani  By  sfandmg  by  a  man  I  mean  not 
adopting  his  views,  if  they  ire  not  our  own,  but  tolerating 
them,  and  that  to  an  ilmo't  unlimited  extent,  —  unlimited,  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  limits  whicli  the  most  liberal  I 
know  propose.  And  it  I  were  convinced  he  meant  rightly, 
tlien  by  standing  by  bira  I  should  include  defending  and  ex- 
plaining  I  am  afraid  my  illustrations  are  somewhat  too 

military,  but  I  was  rocked  and  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery, and  I  began  life  with  a  preparation  for,  and  appointment 
to,  the  3d  Dragoons.     Dts  aUter  visum." 

You  may  here  see  how  deliberately  he  used  much  of 
that  language  which,  in  some  instances,  might  be  con- 
demned as  marking  vehement  one-sidedness  on  his 
part ;  how  perfectly  he  was  conscious  of  those  comple- 
mentary balancing  truths  which  were  apparently  for- 
gotten by  him  when  he   urgently  insisted  on  others 
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which  he  looked  on  as  neglected.  This  is  also  further 
Been  when  he  writes :  — 

Kingsley  assumes,  perhaps,  more  than  1  should,  that  human 
selfishness  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  social  evils.  I  believe 
that  the  coQtravention  of  laws  which  will  avenge  themselves, 
as,  for  instance,  improvidence  and  foolish  marriages,  have  had 
their  share  in  the  producGon  of  our  present  embarras.smem ; 
and  that  it  is  one  thing  to  cry  woe  to  those  who  have  kept 
back  the  Iiire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  their 
fields,  and  another  to  denounce  it  against  those  whose  fault 
haa  been  partly  ignorance,  partly  supiueness.  But  then  (he 
adds)  "  this  is  my  opinion,  mine  only,"  he  having  a  right  to 
his.  Moreover,  he  may  be  more  right  than  I  think.  Our 
foolish  sentiment  in  promoting  marriages,  and  declaring  sub- 
mission to  a  brute  instinct  a  Ciiristian  duty ;  our  non-educa- 
tion of  the  people  through  party  squabbles ;  our  suffering  a 
vast  population  to  grow  up  while  Church  extension  meant 
only  more  churches  and  more  salaries ;  and  while  bishops  in 
Parliament  defending  the  Church  meant  only  bishops  rising 
whenet'er  the  stipends  of  the  Church  were  in  danger,  and  sit- 
ting still  when  corn-laws,  or  any  other  great  measure  affects 
ing  the  numbers  and  food  of  the  people,  came  into  question. 
All  these  things,  when  I  think  of  them,  make  me  doubt 
whether  Kingsley's  theory  has  not  a  deep,  deep,  awful  truth 
at  bottom.  Besides,  for  3,000  years  it  was  the  theory  and 
tone  of  God's  best  and  truest,  of  His  prophets,  His  brave 
ones ;  and  I  shrink  from  saying,  very  authoritatively,  that  his 
view  is  wrong,  though  at  present  I  do  think  it  imperfect. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Kingsley  took  no  notice  of  the  blessings 
of  constituted  order,  &c.  But  they  were  no  very  particular 
blessings  to  the  wretches  who  were  rising  by  thousands  be- 
fore his  tortured  imagination.  Blessings  to  you  and  to  mo, 
end  to  nobles,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen,  and  to  all  Belgravia ; 
but  Kingsley  felt  ho  had  something  else  to  do  besides  lauding 
Onr  iacomparab'B  constitution,  —  viz.  to  declare  the  truth  that 
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there  is  an  emandpation  yet  unaccomplished,  which  will  he 
woe  to  Belgravia,  and  to  hock-drinking  tradesmen,  and  to  iw, 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  if  we  do  not  accomplish. 

If,  for  many  reasons  besides  the  sorrow  of  even  seem- 
ing to  have  needed  &uch  words  of  expostulation  and  re- 
buke, one  might  be  painfully  reluctant  to  copy  out 
those  passages,  yet  surely  no  one,  revering  my  friend's 
character,  and  desiring  to  have  it  ftilly  represented, 
would  have  one  of  them  suppressed.  I  think  he  would 
not,  for  the  very  reason  which  might  at  first  &eera  to 
require  this  suppression.  For  not  only  are  they  plainly 
distinguished  from  that  railing  fanaticism  of  the  mere 
demagi^ue  with  which,  on  a  superficial  glance,  they 
might  be  confounded  ;  but  they  are,  in  iact,  essentially, 
nay  antithetically,  opposed  to  it.  This  is  seen  in  the 
consciousness  that  may  be  discerned,  in  even  the  most 
vehement  of  my  friend's  utterances,  of  all  the  force  be- 
longing to  every  view  of  the  question  m  debate  that  was 
urged  by  his  correspondent  He  could  also  sjmpathize 
with  the  motives  and  feelings  of  those  who  were  sm 
cerely  resisting  him  "  Neveitheless  he  sajs  in 
the  same  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts  are 
taken :  — 

I  repeat  I  do  you  warmly  j  ?tice  If  I  LI  not  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  have  taken  the  troulle  to  wiite  as  warmly 
and  strongly  as  I  ha;  e  done  I  should  have  let  my  s  id  a,nd 
indignant  feelings  remain  punt  ip  I  have  poured  them  o  it 
to  you,  because  I  lo  think  it  is  worth  it  and  that  theie  is  a 
much  greater  chance  of  anion  hy  so  doing.  I  am  sure  of  you, 
as  of  myself,  that  you  are  not  on  Ike  side  of  the  Pharisaisms 
and  Respectabilities  in  tke  sense  in  whicli  I  spoke  of  them. 
Kespectahilities,  in  p,  now  familiar  Carlylian  sense,  is  a  word 
implying,  at  least  to  me,  persons  like  Balaam,  or  persons  who 
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are  respectable,  and  nothing  more  ;  pereons  who  are  simply 
and  selfishly  conservative,  —  not  Conservatives,  because  I 
honor  many  of  them,  but  persona  who  hate  stir  and  refor- 
mation, because  these  get  down  to  facts,  and  disturb  cobwebs. 

One  more  extract  may  be  given  from  his  letters  on 
this  subject.  It  is  the  last  which  I  received  from  liim 
relating  to  it.  Some  of  his  vpords  here  are  worth  copy- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  showing  the  intense  hatred  —  and 
snrely  it  was  the  hatred  of  him  who  said,  "  Do  not  I 
hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?  "  —  with  which  he 
regarded  some  of  the  malignant  forms  wliich  sectarian- 
ism assumes  amongst  us :  — 

I  hare  just  had  sent  me  the  "  Eecoj-d,"  in  which  jour  letter 
appears,  and  thank  you  heartily  far  the  generous  defence  of 
me  which  it  contains.  The  "  Record  "  has  done  me  the  hon- 
or to  abuse  me  for  some  time  past,  for  which  I  thank  them 
gratefully,  Gtod  forbid  they  should  ever  praise  me !  One 
number  alone  contained  four  imacrupulous  lies  about  me,  on 
no  better  evidence  than  that  some  one  had  told  iLem,  who  had 
been  told  by  somebody  else.  They  shall  have  no  disclaimer 
from  me.  If  the  "  Record  "  can  put  a  man  down,  the  sooner 
he  is  put  down  the  better.  The  only  time  I  have  ever  said 
anything  about  Socialism  in  the  pulpit  has  been  to  preach 
against  it.  The  Evangelicalism  (so  called}'Of  the"Eecord" 
is  an  emasculated  cur,  snarling  at  aU  that  is  better  than  itself 
cowardly,  lying,  and  slanderous.  It  ia  not  worth  while  to 
stop  your  horse  and  castigate  it ;  for  it  will  be  olF  yelping, 
and  come  back  to  snarl.  An  evangelical  clergyman  admitted 
some  proofe  I  had  given  him  of  the  "  Becord's "  cowardice 
and  dishonesty,  but  said,  "  "Well,  in  spite  of  that  I  like  it,  be- 
cause it  upholds  the  truth,  and  is  a  gi-eat  witness  for  religion." 
"  So,"  said  I,  "  ia  that  the  creed  of  evangelicalism  ?  A  man 
may  be  a  liar,  a  coward,  and  slanderous,  and  still  uphold  the 
truth!" 
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Vehement  1  some  may  say ;  but  surely  in  such  vehe- 
mence there  was  heavenly  wisdom !  Are  not  these 
words  of  his  in  profound  concord  with  the  divinest  that 
have  been  addressed  to  us?  Did  he  not  speak  thus 
because,  in  closest  personal  communion,  he  had  deeply 
inbreathed  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  of  all,  spake  some- 
times most  severely,  as  well  as  most  lovingly  and  toler- 
antly? Was  not  this  intense  feeling,  that  so  flowed 
out  from  him  on  all  sides,  part  of  the  "reasonable, 
holy,  and  living  sacrifice,"  which  could  not  —  should 
we,  in  love  for  him,  desire  that  it  might  —  have  been 
prolonged  ?  When  I  think  of  the  consuming  pain  this 
broadly  intense  spmpathy  must  have  cost  him,  I  recall 
as  selfish  and  inconsiderate  the  wish  that  he  were  still 
here  to  help  us  in  the  great  conflict  of  our  generation. 
Robertson  would  have  helped  us  all,  by  his  deep  insight 
and  largo  open-he  arte  dness,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
strife  we  are  contending.  Of  his  genius  and  his  energy 
we  are  bereaved,  but  all  may  endeavor  to  maintain  his 
sympathy  and  tolerance ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  that  I 
have  overcome  the  reluctance  to  send  you  some  of  the 
words  he  addressed  to  me,  if  any  shall  be  helped  in 
that  endeavor  by  reading  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  S.  Drew. 

All  through  this  year  Mr.  Robertson's  health  contin- 
ued to  decline.  In  June  a  strong  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  him  from  Drs.  Allen  and  Whitehouse,  "  urg- 
ing me,"  he  wrote,  "to  give  up  my  work  for  some 
months,  and  prognosticating  unpleasant  consequences  if 
I  refiise."  In  January  he  had  already  written  to  a 
friend  excusing  himself  for  remissness  in  sending  the 
nsual  notes  of  his  sermons. 
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The  lassitude  he  suffered  from  prevented  his  enjoy- 
ing the  Exhibition ;  the  crowd  and  noise  irritated  and 
wearied  him.  But  his  work  did  not  suffer,  nor  his  en- 
ergy decrease.  In  June  he  began  to  lecture  in  the 
afternoons  of  Sundays  on  the  Epistles  ti>  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  introduced  the  course  by  a  masterly  account 
of  the  state  of  Corinth  and  its  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  continued  these  lectures  till  his 
death,  and  the  last  he  ever  preached  was  on  the  last 
chapter  of  the  second  epistle.  They  have  now  been 
published;  though  from  notes  so  meagre  and  unfin- 
ished that  no  idea  of  them,  as  delivered,  can  he  formed. 
All  the  color  and  glow  have  perished ;  the  thoughts 
alone  remain.  They  are  valuable,  however,  for  their 
insight  into  St.  Paul's  character ;  for  the  way  in  which 
the  principles  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Corinthian  parties 
and  Corinthian  society  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
parties  and  society  of  this  age ;  and  especially  valuable 
for  their  method  of  exposition.  They  form  ahnoat  a 
manual  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Epistles  should  be 
treated  in  the  pulpit.  For  thla  reason  they  were  likely 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  clergymen  and  teachers  of  the 
Bible  than  to  the  generality  of  readers.  And  so  it  has 
proved.  From  ministers  of  all  sections  of  the  Church 
and  of  Dissent,  even  from  those  who  differ  most  widely 
from  Mr.  Robertson's  opinions,  testimonies  to  the  value 
of  these  Lectures  have  been  received. 

As  to  these  opinions  themselves,  an  interesting  letter, 
written  to  a  Roman  Catholic  friend,  will  be  found,  — 
No,  xxiv., — in  which  he  states  his  position  in  the 
Church,  and  tlie  principles  on  which  he  taught  during 
the  year  1851. 

In  October  he  crossed  to  Ireland  for  his  usual  rest, 
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and  returned  to  Brighton  in  November.  It  ivill  be 
seen,  from  his  letters,  how  strong  an  interest  he  took  in 
the  movements  of  Kossuth,  and  with  what  wise  calm- 
ness, despite  of  all  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
against  oppression,  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  the 
root  of  the  question  of  Hungary. 

He  crowned  the  year  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  social  reform  by  a  lecture  to  worlcingmen  at  Hurst- 
pierpoiiit,  —  notes  of  which  have  been  published.  The 
main  ideas  were  borrowed  from  Channing's  Essay  on 
the  Elevation  of  the  Working-classes ;  but  he  clotlied 
them  with  such  new  thought  that  he  made  them  alto- 
gether his  own.  So  closed  for  him  the  year  1851.  It 
was  a  year  during  which  his  work,  ever  arduous  and 
wearing,  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  misconception  and 
attack,  and  by  the  pressure  and  pain  of  advancing  dis- 
ease. But  he  bore  up  nobly  and  endured,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  From  this  time  forth  fill  his 
death  his  life  and  energy  were  those  of  a  race-horse, 
the  spirit  of  which  needs  no  spur,  but  which  dies  ex- 
hausted witli  victory  at  the  winning-post. 


LETTERS  I'ROM  MAECH  U  TO  DECEMBER  5,  1851. 

t. 

To  a  Friend. 

March  li,  H61. 

Thank  you  moat  gratefully  for  the  "  Stones  of  Venice ! ' 
There  are  no  writings  which,  at  the  present  moment,  offer 
eucti  interest  to  me  as  Raskin's.  They  give  a  truth  to  re- 
pose on  which  is  real,  wliatever  else  is  unreal ;  and  as  a  re- 
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lief  from  tte  dim  religious  light  of  theology,  in  which  one 
E«Mm3  to  make  out  the  outline. of  a  truth  and  the  next  mo- 
ment lose  it  in  hopeless  mystery  and  shadows,  they  are  very 
precious,  —  more  precious  than  even  works  which  treat  of 
scientific  truth,  such  as  chemistry,  for  the^  do  not  feed  the 
heart,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  aches  and  craves  in  us  just 
now  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  resentment  against  such  peo- 
ple as  Miss  Mat'tineau  on  the  one  side,  and  the  evangelicals 
on  the  other,  almost  savage.  I  have  been  and  am  reading 
the  "  Modem  Painters  "  again,  with  renewed  enjoyment  and 
sense  of  soothing. 

You  do  not  "  get  a  clearer  conception  of  truths."  Ton  are 
"  less  able  wholly  to  understand."  Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If, 
instead  of  a  clearer  conception,  you  are  getting  a  grander 
idea,  even  though  it  should  give  a  bewildering  sense  of  indeh 
nitenesa  and  infinitude,  is  not  this  gain  rather  than  loss  ? 
Who  can  "understand?"  If  a  man  understands  spiritual 
truth,  I  should  think  lie  knows,  because  he  feels  little  about  it. 
If  you  are  exchanging  measurable  maxims  for  immeasurable 
principles,  surely  you  are  rising  from  the  mason  to  the  archi- 
tect. "Seven  times?"  No,  —  no, —  no,  —  seventy  times 
seven.  No  maxim,  —  a  heart  principle.  I  wonder  whether 
St.  Peter  whally  understood  that,  or  got  a  very  clear  concep- 
tion from  it,  A  sublime  idea  he  did,  no  doubt,  which  would 
forever  and  forever  outgrow  the  outline  of  any  dogmatic 
definition ;  but  just  so  far  as  St.  Peter  could  defme  less  what 
he  believed  on  that  point,  he  would  Icnow  more.  And  yet  I 
dare  say  there  were  respectable  Pharisees  in  that  day  who 
woiild  gravely  sliake  their  heads  and  say,  that  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  do  away  with  old-established  rides  and  throw 
a  man  upon  the  feelings  of  a  v^;ue  unlimited  principle. 

It  seems  to  lae  that  this  feeling  of  vagueness  is  inevitable 
when  we  dare  to  launch  out  upon  the  sea  of  truth.  I  remem* 
ber  that  half-p^nful,  half-sublime  sensation  in  the  first  voy- 
age I  took  out  of  sight  of  land  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  when  the 
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old  landmarks  and  horizon  were  gose,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
no  home.  It  was  a  pain  to  find  tLe  world  so  large.  By  de- 
grees the  mind  got  familiarized  to  that  feeling,  and  a  joy- 
ful sense  of  freedom  carae.  So  I  think  it  is  with  epiritual 
tFutli.  It  is  a  strangely  desolate  feeling  to  perceive  that  the 
"  Truth,"  and  the  "  GJospel,"  that  we  have  known,  were  hut  a 
small  home-farm  in  the  great  universe,  hut  at  last  I  think  we 
begin  to  see  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  before,  and  to  discover 
that  we  are  not  lost,  but  free,  with  a  latitude  and  longitudo 
as  certain,  and  far  grander  than  before. 


n. 

I  spent  last  evening  with  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Byron. 
The  conversation  turned  at  iirst  chiefly  on  the  gradual  changes 
in  the  feeling  towards  the  Vii^in,  which  are  marked  by  t!ie 
forma  of  representation  of  her.  It  seems  that  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virgin  and  Child  dates  in  tie  fifth  century  ; 
before  that,  the  Virgin  was  alone.  The  first  representa- 
tions of  this  change  hore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  hea- 
then statues  and  relievos  of  Juno  nursing  the  infant  Mars. 
Then  came  pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  as 
crowned  by  her  son,  —  at  first  kneeling  before  Him,  then  sit- 
ting a  little  lower  than  He,  then  on  a  level  with  him.  For 
many  ages  she  appears  as  intercessor  between  Christ  the 
Judge  and  the  guilty  eai'th ;  in  this  respect  personifying  the 
idea  which,  among  many  modem  Christians,  is  personified  by 
Christ  as  the  Lord  of  compassion :  while  He  represented  that 
conception  which  they  now  assign  to  the  Father, —  offended 
wrath,  needing  interce.'sioD,  and  scarcely  appeased.  This 
shows,  however,  I  think,  the  radical  truth  of  the  idea.  Love 
and  justice  are  really  one,  —  different  sides  of  each  other; 
love  to  that  which  is  like  God  is  alienation  from  that  which 
opposes  Him.  In  this  light,  too,  the  heart  realizes  Him  as 
an  unity,  when  the  intellect  is  subordinated,  and  does  not  dia- 
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rtctically  divide,  that  is,  in  our  highest  moral  state ;  but 
when  the  understanding  begins  to  busy  itself  with  these  con- 
ceptions, they  are  necessarily  conceived  of  as  two,  not  one, 
and  the  beings  in  whom  they  inhere  are  necessarily  conceived 
of  as  distinct. 

I  look  upon  that  Middle-Age  slateraetit,  and  the  more 
modern  one,  only  as  forms,  and  perhaps  necessary  forms,  of 
thought,  which  are  false  in  the  higher  regions  of  belief  in 
which  the  heart,  loving,  Uves.  She  showed  me  some  ex- 
quisite forma  of  the  Virgin  by  the  elder  punters,  when 
feehng  was  religious,  —  Perugino,  Fra  Angelico,  Raphael, 
Afterwards  the  form  became  coarse,  as  the  religious  feeling 
died  off  from  art.  I  asked  her  how  it  is  that  the  Roraish 
feeling  now  is  developing  itaelf  so  much  in  the  direction  of 
Mariolatry ;  and  she  said  that  the  purer  and  severer  con- 
ceptions of  the  Virgin  are  coming  back  again,  and  visibly 
marking  Roraish  art. 

Briefly,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  said  in  answer  to  her  in 
quiries.  I  think  Mariolatry  was  inevitable.  The  idea  moat 
strongly  seized  in  Christianity  of  the  sanclification  of  hu- 
manity attached  itself  to  Christ  as  the  man ;  but  the  idea 
naturally  developed  contained  something  more,  —  the  sanc- 
tiiication  of  womanhood.  Until,  therefore,  the  great  truth 
that  in  Christ  is  neither  male  nor  female,  —  that  His  was 
the  double  nature,  all  that  was  most  manly  and  all  that  was 
most  womanly,  —  could  take  hold  of  men,  it  was  inevitable 
that  Christianity  should  seem  imperfect  without  an  .immacu- 
late woman.  Swedenborgianism  has  therefore,  it  seems, 
a  similar  dream,  and  so  has  even  atheism.  I  am  told  that 
Comte,  the  French  philosopher,  has  broached  a  somewhat 
corresponding  reve  in  his  "Anticipations  of  the  Future," 
"We  only  want,  he  thinks,  and  shall  have,  the  glory  of  woman 
to  worship.  He  is  an  atheist.  Alas  I  if  he  be  right,  we  shall 
have  to  search  elsewhere  than  in  the  ball-going  polkaing 
frivolities  in  female  form  which  offer  themselves  as  the 
modem  goddesses. 
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F    m  this  th  t    11  turned  on  capital  pnnishoient. 

I  d    1      d  f       t    w  1  th  t  it  should  be  alioiisbed  top 

md            Ifltdl  tl  ose  who  are  guilty  of  viroiiga 

t    w  in          F      m     i  a     ifle,  —  life  is  not  of  so  muLh 

1      —     d  !i         I  f     human  life  is  not  one  of  tte 

llu.t              ft  t       1 13  not  commcnsuiable  with 

1    t    1     {  w            wh  a^    n  the  other  case   society  w 

vf         th             h     t  tl    t  which  IS  wrong  in  a  woman 

d     biy             am       1  she  does  mth  personal  risk 

1    th    d       w  h      k  t  tl  cr,  in  peroonol  itiunty  and 

a  nm  bl       Id  h 

in. 

I  rej         th  t  y       h  ken  up  Ruskin ;  only  let  me 

aky      t  It        ylljto  resolve  not  to  finish  more 

th  f  w  p  h  d  y      One  or  two  of  the  smaller 

h  pt  i  h  — a  long  chapter  is  enough  for 

t       d  pt  wh        t       hiefly  made  up  of  illusti'ation 

f    m  p  thos    ca        ly  be  read  with  minute  attention 

when  yoo  have  the  print  or  pictuie  to  which  he  refers  before 
you ;  and  those  which  you  can  so  see,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Dulwieh,  &C-,  you  should  study,  with  the  book,  one  br 
two  at  a  time.  The  book  is  worth  reading  in  this  way : 
study  it,  —  think  over  each  chapter  and  examine  yourself 
mentally,  with  shut  eyes,  upon  its  principles,  putting  down 
briefly  on  paper  the  heads,  and  getting  up  each  day  the 
principles  that  you  gained  the  day  before.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  read  many  books, hut  it  is  the  way  to  read  much; 
and  one  read  in  this  way,  carefully,  would  do  you  more  good, 
and  remain  longer  fructifying,  than  twenty  skimmed.  Do 
cot  read  it,  however,  with  slavish  acquiescence ;  with  defer- 
ence, for  it  deserves  if,  but  not  more.  And  when  you  have 
got  its  principles  woven  into  the  memory,  hereafter,  by  com- 
paraon  and  consideration,  you  will  be  able  to  correct  and 
modity  for  yourself.     Together  with  this,  I  would  read  care- 
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fully  some  other  book  of  a  totally  different  character;  somo 
narrative  of  human  action  and  character,  —  if  stirring  and 
noble  so  much  the  better.  1  have  just  finished  the  first 
Tolume  of  Major  Edwardea'a  "  Punjaub,"  a  history  of  won- 
derful adventures,  but  too  long,  I  could  not  recommend  it 
to  you,  but  some  day  I  will  give  you  a  very  brief  epitome 
of  it 

I  am  endeavoring  to  do  my  work  more  regularly,  simply, 
and  humbly,  —  trying  as  it  is,  and  against  the  grain,  and 
deeply  as  I  feel  the  need  of-some  physical  ent«rprise. 

Tell ,  with  my  kind  regards,  that  Louis  Blanc's  the- 
ory requires  somelhing  besides  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick 
perception  to  fairly  judge.  There  are  certain  laws  of  so- 
ciety, as  certain  as  the  laws  of  matter,  which  caanot  be 
readied  intuitively,  or  by  feeling,  bat  require  study, — very 
hard  study ;  and  the  misfortune  of  Lis  theory  is,  that,  appeal- 
ing to  those  whose  feelings  are  quick,  and  sense  of  the 
wrongs  of  things  as  they  are,  acute,  it  is  very  fascinating; 
but  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  demands  a  far  calmer  study 
of  the  laws  of  the  universe  than  his  superficial  theory  gen- 
ei-ally  gels.  Feeling  says,  "  Relieve  tlie  beggar,  and  yon 
cannot  be  wrong";  Fact  says,  "The  relief  of  beggary  can 
be  proved  the  worst  injury  to  the  community."  Socialism 
and  Fourierism  will  draw  in  many  generous  spirits,  but  it 
must  bring  about,  at  iast,  evils  tenfold  greater  than  those 
it  would  relieve.  I  never  read  anything  more  pitiably  self- 
destructive  than  the  digest  of  Louis  Elano's  doctrine,  in  a 
catechism  by  himself.  Succeed  it  cannot,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably be  tried  some  day,  perhaps  on  a  large  scale ;  and  if  so, 
the  social  disorganization  which  must  ensue,  and  the  ago- 
nies and  convulsions  in  which  sodcty  will  reel  to  and  fro, 
and  the  reaction  from  it,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  terrible 
lesson  which  the  world  has  ever  learnt. 

This  is  the  invariable  result  of  protection,  —  the  forcible 
compression  and  hindrance  of  the  laws  of  nature  until  they 
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burst.  Louis  'Blanc  thioks  God  Las  macle  very  bad  laws, 
and  lie  would  make  better.  So  thought  a  wiser  than  Louia 
Blanc,  or  fifty  Louia  Blancs,  —  Plato,  lie  considered  tha 
partialities  of  maternal  love  veiy  pernicious,  and  would  have 
prevented  a  woman  knowing  her  own  child,  making  her  the 
mother  of  all  the  children  of  the  state.  Of  course  maternal 
partialities  are  fuU  of  evil,  but  on  the  whole,  that  being 
God's  ayafem,  will  work  better  than  the  universalisiu  and 
state  education  of  Plato,  however  sublime  the  conception 
may  seem.     The  only  difficulty  ifto  create  the  feeling  which 

is  to  be  the  motive,  that  is  all.     Mr, the  other  day  was 

very  learnedly  descanting  before  some  ladies  upon  the  mod- 
em invention  of  throwing  red-hot  shot  and  red-hot  shells. 
Eed-hot  shot  I  had  hea  d  of  a  G  braltar.  But  1  humbly 
ventured  to  ask  re  pec  n  he  hot  shells,  —  how  they 
got  the  powder  in  ?  Tha  a  el  fficulty  in  Louis  Blanc's 
system.  Nevertheless  w  11  be  t  ed ;  and,  like  the  red- 
hot  shell  system,  fie   esu     wi  1  be  — aa  explosion. 

IV. 

To  one  entering  London  Life. 

My  DBAa ,  —  Gavazzj'a  Eieter  Hall  omtJons  and 

this  electi-o-biology  are  of  the  exciting  class  of  stimuli  which 
I  reckon  dangerous  and  useless.  The  first  leaves  nothing 
behind,  morally  or  intellectually ;  the  second  belongs  as  yet 
to  the  witchcraft  and  mesmemm  class,  which  may  hereafter 
be  reduced  to  calm  rules  and  become  scientific ;  but  at  pres- 
ent, except  to  scientific  and  classifying  minds,  I  think  useful 
lor  nothing  but  to  kill  the  disease  of  ennid  by  exciting  the 
Athenian  desire  of  hving  "  some  new  thing," 

Do  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  use  force  to  overcome 
this  craving  after  stimuli  of  this  class  ;  it  is  time  and  money 
lost.  One  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  attention  given  regu- 
larly V)  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  branches  of  iuforma- 
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tion  for  which  London  affords  so  many  opportunities  would 
relieve  you  from  ennui,  and  will  leave  something  behind. 
Suppose  you  try  the  mental  discipline  of  giving  all  tlie  hours 
which  you  would  fritter  oa  such  things  to  one  pursuit,  —  say 
an  interesting  attendance  on  some  course  of  not  abatmse  lec- 
tures. I  pray  you  to  grasp  my  principles,  not  my  rules;  for 
to  say  this,  (hat,  and  f/iat  are  exciting,  and  leave  nothing 
behind,  ts  to  give  dead  rules.  Remember  the  epirit  and 
philosophy  of  that  which  I  say. 


To  Oie  Same. 

Last  night  I  wroie  so  rapidly  to  save  the  post  that  pos- 
sibly my  meaning  may  have  been  obscure.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  this :  the  life  you  are  now  about  to  enter  will  be 
one  of  an  exciting  character;  diminish  it  as  you  will,  yet 
balls,  theatres,  late  hours,  varied  society,  must  necessarily 
make  the  atmosphere  you  breathe  highly  stimulating.  What 
you  want  in  your  other  life  is  a  corrective  and  emollient 

It  matters  little  that  you  avoid  the  theatre  and  music,  if  in 
their  stead  you  substitute  Gavazzi,  with  his  theatrical  pose 
and  voice,  and  his  exdting  orations.  I  do  not  say  that  under 
no  circumstances  it  would  be  desirable  to  hear  him.  Were 
you  for  months  in  a  dull  country  town,  I  should  say  it  might 
be  well  to  vary  its  monotony  by  such  an  excitement,  and  its 
exaggei-ation  might  be  even  wholesome  as  the  counteractive 
of  an  extreme;  but  under  present  circumstances,  if  you  are 
really  in  earnest  in  your  desire  to  discipline  your  spirit  and 
get  tlie  peace  which  can  alone  come  from  watchfulness,  I 
should  say  it  is  one  of  those  indulgences  which  must  be  per- 
nicious, though  one  which,  of  course,  the  worn,  jaded  Lou- 
don ladies  must  find  most  delightful,  vaiying  their  excite- 
ment with  a  fresh  stimulus,  and  giving  tliem  horseradish 
when  they  are  tired  of  mustard,  cayenne  when  wearied  of 
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horseradish.     This,  I  believe,  Mr.  ,  too,  has  done  fin 

them,  and  probably  this  is  what  sermons  generally  accom- 
plish. One  spoonful  of  cayenne  to  six  of  mustaiil,  and  Soyer 
himself  could  not  then  give  such  piquancy  fo  their  week, — 
would  to  God  I  were  not  a  mere  pepper-cruet  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  palates  of  the  Brightonians ! 

Well,  to  proceed :  I  think  natural  facts  moat  valuable  for 
your  mind  to  repose  upon ;  but  the  class  which  you  select 
are  precisely  those  which,  instead  of  giving  the  repose  of 
philosophic  certainty,  leave  the  mind  in  a  whirl  of  wonder 
and  perplexity ;  the  disputed  facta,  which  are  not  recognized 
as  facta,  which  produce  controversy  and  excitement,  —  mes- 
merism, electro-biology,  odoli^y.  Half  the  time — nay,  one 
tenth  of  the  time  —  wasted  upon  the  charlatans  who  invent 
these,  or  mystify  the  real  facts  contained  in  them,  would  put 
many  in  possession  of  truths  quife  as  marvellous,  inflniiely 
more  beautiful,  because  their  connection  with  life  and  useful- 
ness is  known,  and  far  more  capable  of  disciplining  the  mind 
tewards  peace,  and  rest,  and  God.  I  can  see  no  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  others  except  bewilderment,  dogmatism,  or 
scepticism.  Let  philosophers  examine  them,  separate  the 
error  from  the  facts,  and  then  we  can  look  at  them ;  but  at 
present,  entirely  untrained  in  such  studies,  we  are  as  little 
able  to  distinguish  the  laws  of  the  universe  from  jugglery  aa 
a  ploughman  is  to  separate  vaccination  from  the  charm  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  appeal  to  judgment  in  these  matters  seems  to 
me  always  a  great  presumptive  proof  of  something  false. 

Besides  which,  the  popular  mind,  always  craving  belief, 
takes  up  implicitly  these  crude  phenomena  with  a  reverence 
which  is  so  much  abstracted  from  rightful  objects!  imd  then 
the  vacillation  and  perpetual  uncertainty  in  which  the  mind 
is  left  produces  a  glow  of  excitement  which  betrays  what  is 
in  fact  the  real  attractiveness  in  these  pursuits,  —  the  power 
tiiey  have  to  give  excitement  with  no  menfal  trouble.  Ex- 
citement is  the  natural  reward  of  toil ;  but  that  is  a  healthy 
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excitement.  Felt  by  the  philosopLer  it  is  delicious,  calm, 
and  productue  of  viluible  exertion,  but  felt  witLout  mental 
or  physical  effort,  ending  in  it^flf  and  exi''ting  only  for  the 
sake  of  itself,  it  is,  by  i  just  law,  sell  dtstructive ,  just  aa 
spirits  may  be  aifely  taken  during  hard  eseicise,  but  at  the 
peril  of  him  who  takes  them  in  a  sedentary  life 

0  that  I  could  make  every  one  feel  this  principle  as  T 
feel  it,  —  and  as  a  prindple  !  I  give  many  rules,  "  but  the 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  of  the  law  giveth  life."  If  men  could 
but  get  a  living  insight  into  the  principle,  which  is  to  me  as 
clear  as  noonday,  the  application  of  it  would  be  easy ;  and, 
as  in  religious  matters,  the  irksome,  irritating  restriction, 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  this,  thai,  and  the  other, 
—  would  be  dispensed  with. 

VL 

1  have  finished  Edwardes's  "  Punjaub,"  and  am  about  to 
begin  it  again,  though  it  is  in  two  thick  volumes.  I  turn  to 
the  history  of  military  adventures  and  to  science  with  a  sense 
of  refreshment  and  home,  which  intensifies  as  life  goes  on. 
Edwardes  was  a  ^ery  fine  fellow.  He  went  as  political 
agent  with  a  Sikh  army  to  the  valley  of  Bunnoo,  which 
Eunjeet  Singh  bad  subdued  and  made  tributary,  but  the 
tribute  of  which  had  never  been  collected,  except  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  with  great  bloodshed  and  war.  In  three 
months  Edwardes  subdued  one  of  the  four  tribes  which  in- 
habit it  by  negotiation ;  forced  the  others  to  raze  with  their 
own  hands  four  hundred  forts  which  might  have  stood  a 
year's  siege ;  knowing  nothing  of  engineering,  built  a  fortress 
for  the  Sikh  army,  and  compelled  the  refractory  Sikhs,  who 
bad  never  done  anything  of  the  kind  before,  to  build  itj  col- 
lected the  tribute ;  shot  a  fanatic,  who  rushed  into  his  tent, 
after  having  slain  the  sentry,  to  murder  him ;  disbanded  a 
mutinous  regiment ;  tried  hundreds  of  causes  in  a  country 
where  justice  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 

To  turn  to  a  different  question;   "Why  was  John  the 
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moat  beloved  ?  "  I  suppose  we  learn  from  the  fact  the  right* 
ness  of  personal  preferences,  —  certain  miuds  being  more 
akin  to  other  human  minda  tiian  certain  others,— but  also 
that  in  the  highest  hearts  this  affinity  will  be  determined  by 
spiritual  resemblances,  not  mere  accidental  agreeabilitiea,  ac- 
complishments, or  politenesses,  or  pleasant  manners.  Again, 
I  imagine  that  the  union  was  one  which  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  mental  superiority ;  that  might  have  been  more  admi- 
rable :  John  was  lovable.  Not  talent,  as  in  St.  Paul's  case, 
nor  eloquence,  nor  amiability  drew  Christ's  spirit  to  him,  hut 
that  lai^  heart,  which  enabled  him  to  believe  because  ho 
felt,  and  hence  to  reveal  that  "  God  is  Love."  It  is  very 
remarkable,  however,  that  his  love  was  a  trained  love. 
Once  John  was  more  aealoua  than  affectionate.  But  he 
began  by  loving  the  human  friend,  by  tending  the  mother  as 
a  son,  by  attachment  to  his  brother  James ;  and  so,  through 
particular  personal  attachments,  he  was  ti'ained  to  take  in  and 
comprehend  the  larger  Divine  Love.  I  should  say,  then,  that 
he  was  most  lovable,  because,  having  loved  in  their  various 
relationships  "  meu  whom  he  had  seen,  he  was  able  to  love 
God  whom  he  had  not  seen,"  He  is  most  dear  to  the  heart 
of  Christ,  of  course,  who  loves  most,  because  he  has  most  of 
God  in  him,  and  that  love  comes  through  missing  none  of 
the  preparatory  steps  of  affection,  given  us  here  as  Primer 

Upon  me  there  is  a  growing  conviction,  deepening  into  a 
feeling  that  is  at  times  very  solemn  and  very  mournful,  that 
my  path  lies  in  a  different  direction,  —  in  humble  work  done 
more  humhJy  than  I  have  done  it,  —  more  in  the  valley :  in 
simple  life,  more  severe  and  more  solitary.  I  must  mete  out 
■what  of  existence  remains  to  me.  Like  Hamlet,  "  I  have 
had  dreams,"*  and  therefore,  like  him,  am  unable  to  "count 
myself  king  of  infinite  space." 
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The  only  shade  of  uneasiness  that  ever  croaaes  my  mind  is 
Hie  perhaps  that  it  will  not  end  so.  "What  I  ha^e  reaaon  to 
fear  is  imbecility.  They  all  admit  that.  Last  night,  till  dawn 
to  day,  suffering  kept  me  awake,  gnashing  the  teeth,  or  rather 
setting  them,  like  poor  Prometheus,  in  defiance  of  tfee  vul 
ture's  beak.  Only  my  vulture  was  feeding  on  my  cerebellum, 
and  digging  its  talons  in  a  most  uncivil  and  ferodous  way  into 
the  organs  of  emotionness,  philoprogenitiveness,  obstinacy, 
&c.,  &C.,  leaving  the  nobler  organs  free.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
said  for  phrenology  after  this?  Does  it  not  refute  the  whole 
system  ?  Had  the  said  bird  been  pulling  at  the  oi^ns  really 
iu  use  by  me,  —  that  ia,  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  humanity, 
— it  had  been  intelligible.  But  what  business  on  earfh  has 
he  to  stick  his  claws  into  a  part  of  my  nature  which  from 
the  cradle  has  been  protested  against,  disowned,  defied,  con- 
quered ?  Is  it  revenge  being  now  taken  for  the  victory,  and 
mn  I  to  be,  like  the  Princess  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  the  genie  she  had  reduced  to  a  cin- 
der? Bad  image  apart,  tliere  is  something  in  the  whole 
matter  which  perplexes  me  as  a  philosophical  question  and  a 
question  of  justice ;  for  I  know,  as  well  as  the  organs  indi- 
cate, that  it  is  not  the  overstrained  intellect  that  ia  wearing 
life  out,  but  the  emotional  part  of  nature,  which  all  life  long 
has  been  breathing  flames  which  kindled  none  and  only 
burned  itself. 

VIII. 

On  reaching  home  yesterday  evening  I  took  down  Liehig's 
"  Chemistry,"  and  found  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  organic 
bodies  are  principally  four,  —  viz:  carbon,  osygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen.  That  is,  the  difference  between  haif,  flesh, 
bone,  and  between  akin,  bark,  wood,  &G.,  is  caused  not  ao 
much  by  their  being  composed  of  different  elements  as  by 
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the  different  proportions  in  which  these  four  chief  onei 
mixed  up. 

In  the  visona  of  the  night  a  dreain  pre&ented  itself  i: 
ling  this  information  with  the  subjects  of  o 
and  tlie  question  whether  woman  is  merelj  an  unemancipated 
negro,  as  you  say,  her  powers  and  quthties  ra  all  respects 
like  those  of  men,  only  imcullivited,  or,  as  I  say,  a  being 
spiritually  aa  well  as  physically  diffeient  — haTing  if  jou 
will,  all  the  elements,  moral  and  intellt,ttual,  the  same  m 
number  as  man  has,  only  differing  m  the  piopoitiona  in  which 
they  are  mixed  up ;  that  difference,  however,  constituting  a 
difference  of  nature  as  real  as  the  difference  befweeo  leaf  and 
flower,  wood  and  fruit.  As  you  say,  "VVoman  is  to  Man  what 
the  gristle  of  a  child  is  to  the  hard  skul!  of  an  adult;  as 
/  say,  what  the  brain  is  to  the  skull,  or  the  flesh  to  the 

Methought  I  overheard  the  muscular  fibre,  i.  e.  the  flesh, 
of  the  human  body,  enviously  grumbling  against  the  bones. 
The  flesh  averred  that  it  was  essentially  identical  with  bone, 
wanting  only  a  different  positvo  d  a  1  a  de  edu  ation. 
Tiiat  great  muscle  in  the  centre  of  the  body  the  he  t,  took 
upon  herself  the  office  of  cb  mp  on  of  b  gbt  ol  op- 
pressed flesh,  and  spoke,  —  "  F  el  le  and  le^  le  1  m  cles ! 
after  six  thousand  years  of  abje  t  fe  r  ty  I  summ  n  you 
in  the  sacred  name  of  abstract  pr  n  pi  A  e  we  ot  den- 
tically  the  same  as  the  bones?  What  are  the  bones? —  Car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen.  What  are  we  ?  —  The  same, 
minus  a  few  pinches  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  elements  of 
our  nature  are  identically  those  of  bone.  And  yet  for  these 
long  centuries  we  have  been  treated  as  if  we  were  of  a  softer 
and  feebler  nature,  —  condescendingly,  insultingly  protected 
from  outward  injury,  as  if  we  could  not  protect  ourselves ; 
looked  upon  aa  the  ornament  and  living  beauty  of  the  bones; 
treated  —  I  blnsh  with  shame  to  say  it — as  the  cushions  on 
which  the  bones  repose,  aa  if  we  were  merely  existing  for 
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their  solace  and  relixa  Even  I,  of  bonier  texture  than 

you,  poor  slaves.  I  a  1  one  looted  and  Ii^/niaed  in  on  every 
side,  unable  to  e\i  a  d  cab  ned,  cribbed,  cf  rftied,  forbidden 
fi'om  the  developra  t  of  my  noble  nature  by  ^bfi  coercion  of 
a  horrid  jealous  i  b 

(For  it  may  be  remaikcd  that  the  heart,  allrvt  proud  of 
being  less  soft  and  less  sensitive  than  other  mnsdrs^  was  yet 
nnable  to  restrain  tlie  use  of  certain  spasmodic  dasK-d  words, 
like  "horrid,"  which  betrayed  the  existence  of  more  "evvowr 
substance  and  sensibility  than  she  would  willingly  hwe  ad 
mitted.  And  the  occurrence  of  these,  in  the  midst  of  al'aw 
like  and  bonier  expressions,  produced  sometimes  an  odd  cwi 
fusion.) 

Some  very  tender  muscles,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tht 
fingers,  spoke  in  reply  to  the  swelling  heart  thus :  — 

"  Wondrous  sister  I  Thy  words  are  full  of  awe ;  and  we 
have  been  thrilled  with  the  mighty  conception  wbich  thou  hast 
suggested  to  us  of  being  as  tlie  bonea !  But  let  us  take  sweet 
counsel  together.  Dost  not  thou  sit  in  the  centre  of  the 
body,  determining  the  quality  of  every  atom,  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen,  before  it  passes  into  the  bones?  Are 
not  we,  then,  through  ihee,  our  great  mother,  arbiters  of  the 
destiny  of  those  bones,  wliooi  thou,  with  diviue  indignation, 
callest  horrid  ?  We  know  that  thou  art  less  feebly  sensitive 
than  many  of  us,  for  we  recollect  how,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.,  thou  wast  handled  alive  by  a  surgeon,  and  didst  not  flinch 
any  more  than  if  thou  hadst  been  bone.  But  we  pray  thee 
to  consider  what  would  be  our  fate  were  we  to  change  our 
nature.  Should  we  not  wear  out  by  our  friction,  instead  of 
elastically  rebounding?  Does  not  our  very  shrinking  save 
us  ?  Nay,  would  not  the  bones  be  harder  still  than  we,  and 
instead  of,  as  now,  loving  forbearing  pressure,  come  through 
us,  if  we  did  not  feel  ?  Besides,  some  of  us  have  a  secret 
liking  for  those  bones,  feci  their  support,  and  cling  with  great 
affection  to  our  ribs.  Thou  speakeat  of  great  principles, 
2»  o 
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which  we  do  not  understand,  —  osygcn  and  hydrogen.  Thou 
art  Tery  wise,  and  we  are  very  foohsh,  —  we  only  know  that 
fleah  13  flefih  and  hone  is  bone.  Thou  sayest  flesh  is  bone ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are  as  nature  made  us, 
and  better  so.  Thou  meditatest,  mighty  pliilosopheress !  on 
nitrogen  and  carbon.  To  us  bones  are  dear.  We  think  that 
all  the  discipline  which  thou  recommendest  would  make  us 
only  firmer  and  healthier  flesh,  but  flesh  Still,  and  that  only 
by  destruction  of  our  nature  could  we  become  bone.  We  do 
not  wish  the  hones  ever  to  forget  that  we  are  flesh,  or  to 
treat  us  aa  bone  treats  bone.  We  should  as  soon  expect  a 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  conversation  to  forget  the  differ- 
ence of  ses,  —  to  consider  only  luind  versus  mind,  and,  smit- 
ing the  feminine  possessor  of  the  mind  upon  the  shoulder, 
to  say,  "  Come,  hold  your  jaw,  old  fellow."  Most  magnani- 
mous heart!  We  ai'e  very  tender,  and  do  not  like  to  have  it 
forgotten  that  we  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Methought  the  heart  heaved  with  acorn,  and  replied:-— 

"  Te  concrete  feeblenesses !  I  am  then,  not  as  ye  are.  The 
abstract  principles  of  my  nature  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  tyrants.  I  will  alter  the  proportions ;  I  wiU  appropriate 
a  little  of  the  lime  which  the  heartless  bones  monopolize.  I, 
too,  will  be  a  hone."  ("  Heartless  bones."  N.  B.  —  This 
was  the  last  touching  inconsistency  of  the  flesh  of  which  the 
heart  was  ever  guilty.) 

She  persisted  in  her  resolve.  By  degrees  her  eloquent  and 
throbbing  utterances  became  stilled  in  silence.  She  got  hard- 
er and  harder,  and  knocked  against  the  ribs,  blow  torbliw, 
giving  knocks,  and  receiving  them  with  interest  The  last 
wish  she  expressed  was  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Anatomy 
practically,  being  certain  that  she  should  be  as  eilloua  to  the 
knife  as  any  bone. 

She  got  her  wish ;  but  it  was  not  until  she  had  become 
ossified. 

Upon  the  post-morlem  examination  I  could  not,  however, 
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but  rennrk  that,  eien  denaturalized  as  her  discipline  had 
m'ldp  ht,r  she  did  not  look  like  genuine  hoaitky  bone,  but  a 
soit  of  giistle,  neither  red  nor  white,  neither  hard  nor  soft, 
but  lough,  — •  altogether  an  unnatural,  morbid,  amorphous 
miJf'-,  like  unprepared  caoutchouc  when  you  eut  it  through, 
only  not  so  elastic. 

Ihe  suigeon  shrugged  his  shouldprs,  and  dropped  her  inti 
a  jar  of  spirits  of  wine,  to  lake  her  place  among  the  mon- 
Btrosities  of  an  anatomical  museum,  observing  that  she  was 
(00  hard  for  a  feminine  pin-cushion,  and  too  soft  for  a  mascu- 
line cannon-ball. 

Glenara,  Glenara,  oow  read  me  my  dream. 

IX. 

MayT. 

was  very  enthusiastic  about  Louis  Blanc,  his  philan- 
thropy, his  heaux  i/eux  noirs  and  pensees,  his  aristocratic 
bearing,  and  Men  gant4es  hands.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  a  wo- 
man's enthusiasm  for  a  system,  to  eliminate  the  adventitious 
and  personal  influences  and  get  at  the  real  amount  of  intelli- 
gent and  genuine  admiration  of  the  helles  idies  which  remains 
as  a  residuum  behind.  Kaviguan  and  socialism —  nay,  per- 
haps I  may  add,  with  a  little  sly' malice,  Mazzinianism,  mes- 
merism, to  say  nothing  of  homteopaliiy  —  would  contend 
against  us,  dnl),  careworn  expositors  of  threadbare  truths, 
with  feai-ful  odds  on  their  side,  if  beavx  yeux  noirs  and  whitci 
gloves  are  to  be  unconsciously  accepted  as  legitimate  weapons. 

r  am  sorry  I  ooutd  not  go  with  you  to  the  Exhibition  open 
ing,  but  as  circumstances  then  were  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible. I  was  in  a  very  small  humor  for  any  enjoyment 
whatever.  For  myself  I  do  not  feel  the  smoUest  regret.  Gala 
days  and  processions  never,  even  as  a  boy,  gs»vg  me  any  pleas- 
ure, and  I  always  feel  inclined  to  moralize  in  the  Hamlet 
vein  when  I  see  grown  men  and  ivomeii  playino;  at  theatricals 
off  the  stage.     For  instance,  the  pageant  which  I  srw  on  tho 
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opening  of  Parliament  suggested  no  thoughts  but  those  which 
belong  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  A  review,  suggesting  the 
conceptioQ  of  a  real  hatflo,  is  a  different  thing,  and  impresses 
me  to  tears.  I  cannot  see  a  regiment  manceuvre,  nor  artil- 
lery in  motion  without  a  ehoking  sensation,  but  pomps  with 
feathers  and  jewels  and  fine  carriages  always  make  me  sad 
or  else  contemptuous.  Pageants  never  leave  a  sense  of  gran- 
deur, but  always  of  meanness  and  paltriness,  on  my  mind.  It 
ia  not  so  with  a  mountain  or  a  picture.  I  would  far,  far  rath- 
er go  through  the  Exhibition  without  a  crowd,  and  quiotiy  get 
a  few  ideas,  as  I  trust  I  shall  do. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  enjoy  the  Exhibition. 
"When  did  I  despise  it  as  a  frivolous  thing  ?  The  pomp  of 
the  procession  I  cannot  care  for,  —  the  Exhibition  itself  is  im- 
proving and  intellectual. 

X. 

Ealph  King,  Lady  Lovelace's  son,  who  has  talton  a  strange 
fency  to  veaerate  me,  came  down  from  town  with  his  tutor  to 
be  at  church  on  Sunday,  by  his  own  wish.  He  came  to  breai- 
fast  with  me  on  Monday,  and  with  great  naivete  and  origi- 
nality expressed  his  interest  in  the  view  I  had  taken  on  Sun- 
day of  the  non-spirituality  of  the  yearning  for  death,  and 
remarked  "  that  it  was  suicide  without  the  courage  of  suicide." 
An  evangelical  lady  came  into  the  vestry  to  express  her  be- 
wildei-ment  it  the  doctrme  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  set  a  standard  that  was  real,  actual,  and  human,  not 
one  either  msmcerely  or  morbidly  professed ;  that  many  an 
evangelical  clergvmaa,  after  an  ultra-spiritual  discourse,  iu 
which  desite  foi  hei\en  and  God  at  once  was  taught  as  the 
only  Christian  feelmg,  would  go  home  and  sit  over  his  glass 
of  port  very  comioitibly,  satisfied  with  it  as  before,  until 
heaven  comes,  —  which  I  considered  a  sure  way  of  making 
all  unreal.  '  "Well,'  said  she,  "  I  thought  you,  of  all  people, 
were  like  St.  Paul,  and  that  you  would  wish  for  a  heavenlier 
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life  as  mucli  as  bo  did."  "First  of  all,"  said  I,  "you  thought 
wrong;  next,  if  I  do  wish  to  die,  it  is  when  I  am  in  pain,  or 
out  of  conceit  with  life,  which  happens  pretty  often,  but 
which  I  do  not  consider  spirituality."  It  is  only  an  ungra- 
cious way  of  saying,  "  I  am  dissatisfied  with  what  Thou  hast 
given  me,  and  do  not  like  the  duties  that  are  mine  at  all.  I 
am  in  pain,  and  want  to  be  out  of  pain  ;  and  I  suppose  a 
great  many  very  commonplace  people  could  say  the  same 
piece  of  sublime  discontent.  Could  not  you?" 
The  fair  saint  was  sileoced. 


To  a  Member  of  Ms  Congregation. 

Brighton:  May  9,  IS61. 

Mt  Deak :  —  I  thank  you  much  for  the  interesting 

letter  you  sent  me,  which  I  enclose.     I  did  not  know  Mr. 

beyond  the  acquMntance  of  a  single  evening,  but  was 

extremely  pleased  with  his  aon-in-law.  He  is  at  rest,  I  doubt 
not,  now,  —  in  that  deep  awful  rest  which  is  the  most  endear 
irg  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  life  that  shall  be,  —  the  rest 
which  is  order  instead  of  disorder,  —  harmony  instead  of 
chaotic  passions  in  jar  and  discord,  and  duty  instead  of  the 
conflict  of  self-will  with  H    I  w  IL    1  bl   t!       It 

and  I  never  hear  of  a  y  h     h      j     I  bly    tt       d    t 

without  a  feeling  of  co  <n  t  1  t  t     th    !  p        Y 

sign  yourself   "gratefill  If    h  f  t         y 

good  in  instruction  you  mytlkyh         d  If  y 

miuistry,  —  and  I  can  h     — t!  th 

kind  feeling  far  more  thmllmtl       t  jy 

May  Goil  bless  you  I 
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To  the  S 

B  t   i 

Mr  Dear :  —  I  am  1    ply        t  f  1  t      y  t 

but,  I  can  only  say  again,  mor  p  d  d  !  ml  1  1  Sy  t 
than  even  gladdened.     Yet  I  j  f      t  f        y 

sake,  yet  for  yours.     That  am      t  y  t  II    f  cap   -f  1 

blind  darkness  should  do  any  ^oo  1  t  f 

new  wonder.  That  one  in  wl  h  w  d  d  t  th  f  t  th 
come,  wrung  out  of  mental  pa         d  d  1      ii    Id 

now  and  then  touch  a  corre  p  d  h  d  mmda  w  th 
which,  from  invincible  and  aim    t  dibl     I  y         I        ly 

come  in  personal  contact,  is  not  [  f      I       PI 

the  grand  principle  is  the  univ       1  W  ly  h    1 

one  another  with  blood,  —  wh  tl        t  com     f   m  t!  y 

itself,  or  the  feeble  and  meane   p  f      mm       mmd        d 

hearts.     If  it  wei-e  not  for  such        aid        1  It  n 

expectedly  presenting  themselves  at  tmies,  the  Chnstian  Mm- 
istry  would  be,  at  least  to  some  miuds,  and  in  the  present  day, 
insupportable.  Once  more,  thauk  you.  I  do  trust,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  your  e  timate  of  the  effects  of  whit  you  hear 
on  your  own  heart  may  not  be  delusiv*  I  know  thtt  spokea 
words  impress,  and  that  unprcsion  h-is  its  lar  get  as  well  as 
its  good.  Hence  I  cannot  even  rejoice  without  feir  for  I 
confess  that  at  best  pulpit  instruction  leems  to  mo  to  be  19 
pernicious  as  it  is  efhcacous  And  Cirlyles  \icw  of  stump 
oratory  is  only  too  mournfully  true.  To  spend  lite  and  waste 
all  strength  of  nerve  and  heart  upon  it,  seems  like  a  duty  of 
sowing  the  sea*sand. 

Stiil,  some  good  is  done,  but  much  less  than  people  think; 
and  the  drawback,  which  you  correctly  state,  is  one  which 
must  always  be  allowed  for  as  a  very  large  deduction  from 
its  apparent  effects,  —  I  mean  the  absence  of  any  immediate 
opportunity  of  carrying  transient  impressions  into  action,  and 
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the  eshaustion  of  the  feelmgs  wliith  aic  perpetually  '.timu- 
lated  foi  no  definite  result 

At  the  highe'it  all  I  count  on  11  the  probability  that  im 
many  minds  a  thought  here  and  there  miy  stiihe  root  and 
grow,  mi'iing  with  iite  and  oidinary  ti"Uns  of  teeling  a  some- 
what highei  tone  than  othermse  might  have  been,  and  himg- 
Ing  forth  results  which  will  be  unconscious  and  utterly  un- 
traceable to  the  mind  that  origiaated  them,  just  as  it  would 
bo  impoasible  to  say  whence  the  thistledown  came,  that  is 
resulting  now  in  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  alas  I  —  the  simile 
I  —  on.  the  downs  above. 


To  (he  Same. 

Brighton  :  May  17,  IBBl. 

Mr  DEAR. ;  — I  send  you  back  Carlyle's  letter.     I 

have  read  Eushnell ;  tliere  are  some  good  things  in  him,  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  him  moat  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory. 
He  does  not  sufficiently  show  that  dogmas  express  eternal 
verities  and  facts ;  that  they  are  what  a  mathematician  might 
call  approximative  formulas  to  truth.  In  this  spirit  I  always 
ask,  what  does  that  dogma  mean  ?  Not  what  did  it  mean  in 
the  lips  of  those  who  spoke  it  ?  How,  in  my  language,  can  I 
put  into  form  the  underlying  truth,  in  correcter  form  if  pos- 
sible, but  in  only  approximative  form  after  all?  In  this  way 
purgatory,  absolution,  Mariolatry,  become  to  me  fossib,  not 

Of  course  people  speak  bitterly  against  my  teaching,  and 
of  course  I  feel  it  keenly.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  can- 
not go  out  of  my  way  to  conciliate  opposition  and  dislike. 
Miaapprebension  will  account  for  part.  Partly  the  divergence 
is  real.  But  to  place  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  and  the 
principle  above  the  rule,  was  the  aim  of  His  Life,  and  the 
cause  of  the  dielike  He  met  with:  therefore  I  am  content. 
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And  this,  by  the  way,  affords  an  answer  to  one  part  of  your 
perplexity,  viz.,  whether  it  he  not  dsingeioua  to  draw  ao 
exact  a  parallel  between  His  office  and  oura  ?  I  only  reply 
that,  except  in  feeling  a  fellowship  and  oneness  with  that 
Life,  and  recognizing  parallel  feelings  and  parallel  stnigglea, 
triumphantly  sometimes,  I  do  not  see  how  life  conid  be  toler- 
able at  all.  He  was  Humanity,  and  in  Him  alone  my  hu- 
manity becomes,  intelligible.  Do  not  tremble  at  difficiiltiei 
and  shoreless  expanses  of  truth,  if  you  feel  drifting  into  them 
God's  truth  must  be  boundless.  Tractarians  and  Evangel, 
icals  suppose  that  it  is  a  pond  which  you  can  walk  round  and 
say,  "I  hold  the  truth."  What,  all.'  "Yes,  all;  there  il 
is,  circumscribed,  defined,  proved,  and  you  are  an  infidel  if 
you  do  not  think  this  pond  of  mine,  tliat  the  great  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Cecil  dug,  quite  large  enough  to 
be  the  immeasurable  Gospel  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe." 

Dare  to  be  alone  with  God,  my  dear  ri  trust  Him, 

and  do  not  fear  that  He  will  leave  you  in  darkness  long, 
though  his  light  may  dazzle.  Waa  not  He  alone  in  this 
world  ?  —  unfelt,  uncomprehended,  suspected,  spoken  against  ? 
And  before  Him  was  the  cross.  Before  us,  a  little  tea-table 
gossip,  and  hands  uplifted  in  lioly  horror.  Alas !  and  we 
call  that  a  cro^s  to  bear.  Shame  I  yet  still  I  do  admit,  that 
for  a  loving  heart  tu  lack  sympathy  is  worse  than  pain.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  me  about  anything  I  say,  if  it  seem  dif- 
ficult, I  would  gladly  explain  to  any  of  my  congregation 
anything  I  meant  to  say,  if  I  said  it  obscurely,  or  if  it 
seemed  to  conflict  with  their  conceptions.  But  to  you,  at 
any  time,  I  will  with  true  enjoyment  give  such  explanation, 
iO  never  doubt  about  asking  me. 
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XIV. 

To  the  Same. 

'  Brighton  !  May  31, 1661. 

Mr  DF  AS :  —  The  question  you  put  is  by  no  meana 

an  ensy  one  to  answer ;  whether,  namely,  it  be  right  and 
wise  for  you  to  read  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  —  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  questions  ?  for  on  this  subject  they  are 
endless,  and  grow  up  like  Hydra's  heads. 

I  could  not  reply,  No:  for  that  is  the  very  advice  given 
by  the  Eomish  Church,  which  we  so  much  blame  ;  and  it  is 
very  inconsistent  in  us  to  condemn  their  prohibitions  of 
heretical  or  Protestant  books  to  the  laity,  if  we,  tractarian  or 
evangelical  dergy,  forbid,  as  is  constantly  done,  the  perusal 
of  books  which  we  judge  heretical.  We  say  they  are  afraid 
of  the  truth,  else,  they  would  not  forbid  inquiry ;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  unitarians,  rationalists,  or  sceptics,  might  not 
retort  the  same  charge  on  us.  The  fact,  howevef,  that  they 
who  so  condemn  the  Eomish  Church  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  very  incousisteutly  imitate  their  conduct,  is  a  proof, 
I  think,  that  even  in  that  most  anti-Protestant  pi-oeeeding 
there  is  a  truth,  inevitably  act«d  on  by  every  one  in  his  own 
way,  if  we  could  only  disengage  it, 

Sow,  first  of  all,  the  questions  of  religious  truth  are  inter- 
minable, and  a  lifetime  would  scarcely  suffice  to  even  pass 
the  outworks  of  them  alL  Next,  very  few  minds  are  in 
possession  of  the  means  or  of  the  severe  mental  training 
which  qualifies  to  set  out  as  an  original  discoverer  of  the 
truth  ;  so  that  if  wo  cannot  begin  with  a  larf;e  number  of 
truths,  which  must  be  considered  as  first  principles  and  set- 
fled,  life  must  be  one  perpetual  state  of  Pyrrhonism  and 
uncertainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse  to  examine  when  doubts  arise 
is  spiritual  suicide ;  and  I  do  not  see  how,  on  this  prmciple, 
any  progress  in  truth  could  ever  have  been  made.     Why 
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should  the  Pharisees  have  been  blamed  for  the  views  so  long 
stereotyped  on  the  Jews  for  remfdning  in  Judaism  ? 

One  consolation,  however,  at  once  suggests  itself.  The 
condition  of  arriving  at  truth  ia  not  severe  habits  of  investi- 
gation, hut  innocence  of  life  aijd  humbleness  of  heart.  Truth 
is  felt,  not  reasoned,  out;  and  if  there  be  any  truths  which 
are  only  appreciable  by  the  acute  undei-s  landing,  we  may  be 
Bure  at  once  that  tlieae  do  not  constitute  the  soul's  life,  nor 
error  in  these  the  soul's  death.  For  instance,  the  meta- 
physics of  God's  Being,  the  "plan^  as  they  call  it,  "  of 
salvation,"  the  exact  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
human  in  Christ's  Person.  On  all  these  subjects  you  may 
read  and  read  til!  the  brain  is  dizzy  and  the  heart's  action  is 
stopped  ;  so  that  of  course  the  mind  is  bewildered.  But  on 
subjects  of  Eight  and  Wrong,  Divine  and  Diabolic,  Hoble 
and  Base,  I  believe  sophistry  cannot  puzzle  so  long  as  the 
life  is  light. 

I  should  say,  therefore :  — 

1.  Eeraemher  how  ranch  is  certain.  Is  there  any  donht 
about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  Beatitudes  are  true  to  fact?  Whether  the  pure  in  heart 
shall  see  God?  Any  doubt,  whether  to  have  the  mind  of 
Christ  be  salvation  and  rest?  Well,  if  so,  you  may  be  con- 
tent to  leave  much,  if  God  will,  to  unfold  itself  slowly ;  if 
not,  you  can  quietly  wait  for  Eternity  to  settle  it. 

2.  I  thmk  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  broadly  this : 
I  would  not  read  contrOYersiaUy.  In  this  bewildered  age 
of  ''Yeast"  {by  the  by,  the  autiior  of  "Yeast"  ought  not 
to  cry  out  about  fermentation,  unless  he  can  show  how  it 
can  be  made  bread,  nor  ought  any  one,  duty  now  being 
rather  to  be  silent),— ia  this  age  of  "Yea&f,"an  age  ia 
which,  like  Diana's  worshippers,  all  are  crjing  out  loudly, 
the  greater  part  not  knowing  why,  or  what  the  questions 
really  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  we  confine  our- 
eelves  to  simple  duties  the  better.     Be  assured  that  there 
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IS  little  to  be  known  here :  much  to  be  borne :  something  to 
he  done  What  you  are,  and  what  your  life  means,  you  do 
not  know.  God  only  knows.  Ton  must  be  content  with 
twilight,  except  when  contrast  with  darkness  makes  the 
twilight  seem,  as  it  really  is  in  comparison,  a  hlaae  of  light 

Specially,  in  your  own  case,  would  not  this  be  your  duty  ? 
You  hare  regular  appointed  teaching  with  wliich  you  aro 
not  dissatisfied.  I  should  be  the  last  to  urge  you  to  blind 
yourself  by  it,  or  refuse  to  receive  light  from  any  olhor 
quarter  which,  preseitting  itself,  might  make  that  teaching 
eeem  wrong ;  but  so  long  as  it  appears  to  you  not  darkness, 
but  li^hl,  feurely  it  would  be  wisest,  for  your  own  peace  and 
the  harmony  of  your  life,  not  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  investi- 
gate and  seek  fur  views  whit-h  may  make  that  little  light 
questionable.  Try,  rather,  to  live  upon  the  trutbs  you  liave 
for  certain,  and  let  them  become  firmer  and  firmer.  How 
can  you  expect  to  fathom  questions  in  which  the  wisest  of 
the  age  have  been  sounding  in  vain  ?  This  conviction  once 
settled,  I  think  we  shall  become  content  to  wait,  —  a  great 
lesson ;  and  let  God  teach  us  by  degrees,  instead  of  fancying 
we  can  find  it  all  out  by  effort.  Do  yoti  remember  Words- 
Think  yoa  'raid  all  this  mighty  snm 

Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 

Tiiat  nothing  of  itself  will  oomB, 

But  wo  must  EtiU  be  seeking? 

We  do  not  trust  God ;  we  trust  ourselves.  We  do  not 
believe  that  He  seeks  us ;  we  fancy  we  have  to  seek  Him. 
We  are  anxious  to  know  all  about  God,  and  meanwhile  we 
never  think  of  knowing  God.  God,  instead  of  religion,  and 
much  more,  God,  instead  of  theology,  is  what  we  need  to 

1  would  avoid  all  controversy,  written  or  spoken,  if  I  were 
you.  Controversy  with  acquaintances  mystifies,  renders  you 
suspected,  and  embitters  your  own  heart.  Besides,  how  can 
you  explaiu  what  you  think  or  feel  with  no  endorsed  words 
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which  will  be  honored,  as  flie  hankers  say?  Then  the  con- 
troversial hooks  of  the  daj  ate  so  merely  "  Yeast,"  that  they 
will  leave  your  mind  bewildered.  I  myself  follow  this  plan 
as  much  as  possible.  I  mix  little  with  the  religious  world, 
and  so  avoid  dlscusBion.  I  read  little  of  divinity,  much 
more  of  literature,  though  that,  from  mental  prostration,  is 
now  nest  to  notliiiig.  And  I  try  to  trust  in  God, —  God 
and  our  soultt ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  trust  to.  And  I 
am  sure  I  should  he  giving  yuu  dreary  advice  were  I  to  say, 
road  on  all  sides  of  the  question.  No,  I  ratlier  say :  trust 
in  God,  —  live  in  Him,  —  do  hia  will,  —  and  rest. 


XV. 

IS  a  veiy  sen'-ible    grod    and,  I  should  thmk,  wise 

man  I  like  whit  he  sijs  ibout  the  impos'-ibility  of  any 
min  being  comprehensive,  and  not  Prench,  Gierman,  Eng- 
lish &c      Ihcre  has  been  but  one  Son  of  Man 

Pour  Comtt'  I  lecolkU  thit  there  i^  in  his  work  the 
usual  amount  of  Fiench  canity  and  natiouahty,  which  mars 
eventhmg  gieat  They  have  not  a  world  wide  man  with 
all  our  egotism,  we  have  And,  indeed  I  think  all  our 
greatest  men  are  more  universal,  more  submissive  to  eternal 
and  not  merely  conventional  laws.  Compare  the  Duke  and 
Napoleon,  though  the  talent  of  the  latter  was  probably  far 
greater. 

Well,  I  care  very  little  for  the  progress  of  society,  if  that 
only  means  that,  some  centuries  hence,  individuals  will  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  more  abundantly  and  more  cleanly  than 
the  masses  now,  those  individuals  being  mortal,  perishable, 
and  dying  out  forever.  They  fake  away  all  that  makes 
humanity  grand,  and  then  ask  you  to  care  for  it  and  its 
progress.  I  care  for  reli^on,  —  for  the  hope  of  a  church; 
that  is,  a  society  more  united  in  each  other,  because  more 
united  in  God.     But  separate  from  that,  and  the  possibiEtiea 
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of  nobleness  which  that  involves,  the  destinies  of  the  race 
appear  to  me  little  more  interesting  than  the  contemplation 
of  the  prospects  of  a  tray  of  silkworms,  —  obscene  and  crawl- 
ing reptiles,  which  may  hereafter  become  moths,  and  die, 
when  the  egga  ai-e  only  laid.  The  whole  nniverse,  in  this 
aspect,  is  to  me  a  hideona  phaniasm,  —  the  cruel  practising- 
ehop  of  some  demon  experimentalist,  who  creates  Frank- 
ensteina  to  be  wretched  and  accursed,  and  makes  them 
better  every  new  attempt.  Pleasant  consolation  for  us, — 
no!  me,  the  Frankenstein,  to  know  that  some  centuries  hence 
there  will  be  no  more  anomalous,  semi-noble,  semi-banned, 
and  blighted  Frank enateins. 

No,  no,  no!  There  is  some  better  thing  than  that;  and 
French  atheism  must  get  a  human,  humble,  loving  heart 
before  it  can  even  guess  what. 

XVI. 

Mny,  1E51. 

I  send  you  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Drew, 
pressing  me  into  the  service.  This  morning  I  had  a  long 
visit  from  Mr.  Maurice,  which  kept  me  fi-om  writing  to  you 
at  length.  His  countenance  is  benign,  full  of  thought,  marked 
with  sorrow,  —  but  conquered  sorrow.  Probably,  from  know- 
ing his  mind  beforehand,  I  read  large  powers  of  sympathy 
with  Humanity.  He  told  me,  simply  and  atronglj,  that  he 
had  seen  and  been  pleased  with  my  published  addresses. 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  a  long  visit;  it  was  under  an  hour, 
as  he  had  to  go  off  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train.  I  again  de- 
clined joining  m  the  course  of  lectures,  —  this  time  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  health,  for,  indeed,  I  feel  shattered,  men- 
tally unfit  for  such  an  effort,  nor  have  I  any  de'fire  left  for 
prominence;  the  valley  of  existence  is  most  fit  for  me.  1 
am  young  enough  in  years,  but  too  gray  in  heart,  to  buffet 
with  the  mountain  tempests  nhich  blow  on  morf  lofty  situa- 
tions.    Maurice,  gentlemanly  and  calm,  about  fifty  years  of 
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age,  spoke  less  than  I  did.  I  was  asliaraed  lo  feel  that  I  had 
the  talking  to  myself,  and  learned  nothing  except  a  lesson 
of  humility.  He  thinks  that  the  clergy  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England  may  he  now  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  if  they  will 
only  give  up  the  phantom  of  power  for  its  reality,  and 
sympathize  with  the  working  classes  heartily  and  truly. 
I  Iiave  to  he  at  the  lecture  to-night,  so  I  must  conclude. 

xvir 

Ma^  24 

Your  account  of  your  conver  ition  with  Brewster  and 
Ashburner  is  very  interesting  Some  time  ago  I  know  that 
Faraday  said  he  considered  tl  at  they  were  juit  m  si^ht  of 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  life,  'the  distant  diSLOvery 
was  already  felt  trembling  along  the  line  It  h  enough 
to  make  one's  brain  reel  indeed,  to  think  on  these  things 

It  -ippeira  to  me,  however  fhit  gieat  mistakes  lie  made 
in  the  expectations  entertained  with  re=pect  to  what  science 
can  do  The  scientific  mode  of  viewing  things  is  aimply 
human  it  II  not  God  a  way  Creation  is  one  thing  — dia- 
section  IS  another  Dis'^ection  separates  into  organic  parts, 
shows  the  fle=h  lail  on  the  skeleton  &,i.  ,  hut  God  d:d  not 
mike  fiist  a  -1  eleton  ^nd  then  flesh  Lile  organized  U> 
itself  ita  own  boly  And  so  too,  iccording  to  Science  the 
final  cause  of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  the  insensi- 
bility oi  the  parts  below  tbo  ikin  is  the  piotection  of  the 
parts  most  exposed  from  iniury  The  extremities  of  the 
fingers  are  most  sensitive ,  the  heai-t  and  bones  hive  few 
nerves  Had  this  been  leveried,  had  the  akin  hten  ipithetio 
nnd  the  interior  parts  sensitive  great  pun  would  have  been 
the  result  to  no  puipoae,  and  the  parts  expo^i-d  might  hive 
been  destrojed  burnt,  or  broken  without  givmg  warning 
of  danger  whereas  as  it  is  the  most  debcate  parts  like  the 
eyelid,  are  pi  elected  by  an  acute  sensibdity,  which  defends 
them  at  the  most  distant  approach  of  tniury 
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Well,  tlid  anatomist  says  the  final  caase  of  this  arrange- 
ment,  that  is,  the  end  which  was  the  cause  of  its  being  ao 
nrranged,  was  the  protection  of  the  structure.  Of  course  the 
anatomist  can  go  no  further;  but  there  are  ends,  which  the 
anatomist's  science  does  not  even  touch,  subserved  by  these 
sensibihties,  —  the  education,  for  instance,  of  the  character 
and  heart  through  pain ;  a  much  higher  end,  properly  speak- 
ing, more  truly  the  final  cause  of  pain,  than  the  preservation 
of  the  organic  framework  from  harm.  In  all  such  depart- 
ments Sdcnce  must  forever  be  at  fault.  She  has  not  the 
organ  nor  the  intuitive  sense  whereby  their  truths  are  discov- 
ered. It  is  like  attempting  to  explain  the  ecstasies  of  music 
by  mathematics.  Mathematics  have  to  do  with  music,  be- 
cause music  coincides  with  mathematical  truths  aad  prind- 
pies ;  but  there  is  something  in  music  which  no  mere  mathe- 
matician can  pronounce  upon  or  discover,  —  a  something 
which  the  very  child  who  has  an  ear  knows  by  intuition. 
He  can  teU  the  child,  and  Jenny  Lind  herself,  the  laws 
which  her  science  rests,  much  better  than  Jenny  Lind  knows, 
or  with  the  deepest  study  could  know ;  but  then  the  spirit 
and  life  of  it, — he  is  a  miserable  charlatan  if  he  pretends  to 
to  say  a  word  about  them  as  discovered,  or  even  disco 
ble,  hj  mathematical  science. 

So  with  electricity,  phrenology,  &c. ;  they  can  tell  ns  phe- 
nomena, but  what  lies  beyond  those  phenomena  they  cj 
tell  forever.  And  the  pretence  to  do  it  is  the  great  absurdity 
of  these  charlatans,  like  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Co.  Christ  told 
us,  but  by  the  intuitions  of  the  soul,  not  by  science. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  intelligible,  for  I  am  so  really 
worn  in  mind,  fer  rather  than  in  body,  that  I  can  scarcely  get 
my  mind  to  work  at  the  simplest  thought,  without  a  sensation 
of  restlessness.  I  wish  it  were-not  so,  but  this  will  all  come 
roond  with  time  and  rest. 
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XVIII. 

Thanks  for  the  information  respecting  Mrs. .     I  am 

afraid  to  go,  lest  my  conception  of  the  characters  should  be 
again  Ilnlied  with  inferior  associations.  I  do  not  think  any 
woman  could  understand  Macheth  or  Macduff,  only  because 
both  iheir  good  and  bad  are  essentially  masculine.  And  Lady 
Macbeth  must  be  eitlier  sublime  or  ludicrous.  Twenty  to 
one  on  the  latter.  I  wish  I  had  heard  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  but  I  was  otherwise  engaged. 

1  return  Sterling,  &c.  You  must  take  the  consequences  of 
reading  "The  Law  of  Man's  Nature,"  It  is  ft  book  thor- 
oughly worthless,  but  it  also  leaves  a  mental  degradation 
which  I  would  not  accept  as  the  price  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual baiic[uet.  The  author  has  done  with  Htimanity  what  a 
ceri^n  lady  did  with  a  bono  of  a  brother's  skeleton,  —  made 
a  whistle  of  it,  and  with  equal  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
Luckily,  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  was  not  very  bewitch- 
ing in  either  case,  and  if  you  persevere  in  hearing  the  whole 
concert  you  will  have  more  patience  and  less  inclination  to 
wince  from  the  discords  of  a  heart  out  of  tune  from  vanity 
than  I  had.  I  felicitate  you  upon  your  prospect  of  drinking 
for  two  days  the  music  of  the  charnel-house.  By  the  by, 
there  is  one  inference  worth  drawing  from  the  book.  Who- 
ever dethrones  God,  and  sneers  at  Christ,  must  end  in  some 
such  worship  as  —  the  idolatry  of  Mr.  Mesmerist  Atkinson. 

XIX. 

June,  1851. 

In  a  letter  I  have  just  read  of  H.  Martineau's,  she  says 
that  her  life  was  a  series  of  abject  discipleships  till  now, 
when  she  is  "independent."  I  am  glad  you  dislike  the  book. 
It  is  the  most  offensive  I  have  read  for  a  long  time,  —  not 
because  of  its  atheism,  naked  as  that  is,  but  because  of  the 
impertinent  assumption  of  superiority  which  characteiizes  the 
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"Sh 
Frie 

take  oi   Liie  sujiiiiiuu;   jjuve,  a  uiiiiawiy  luuveuieuL  ui:currmg 

in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  nape  of  the  neck;  Immortality,  the 
craving  of  dyspepsia ;  God,  a  fancy  produced  by  a  certain 
pressure  upon  the  gray  parts  of  the  hasty-pudding  within  the 
skull ;  Shakespeare,  Plato,  Hannibal,  and  all  they  did  and 
wrote,  weighed  by  an  extra  ounce  or  two  of  said  pudding." 

It  is  the  flippant  tone  in  which  the  most  solemn  hopes  of 
tlie  noblest  humanity  are  disposed  of  that  disgusts  me.  Be- 
sides, the  angelic  pair  have  deduced  from  their  premises  a 
conclusion  of  disproved,  instead  of  not  proven,  which  is  all 
that  science  can  ever  pretend  to  show.  She  is  inexcusable 
for  saying  that  her  limited  capacities  are  to  be  the  measure 
of  all  that  is  knowable.  If  there  be  a  cause  in  this  universe 
the  effect  of  which  she  cannot  perceive,  that  cause  may  be 
God,  which  simple  possibility  is  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all 
she  advances. 

XX. 

June,  1851. 

I  send  you  the  article  on  Carlyle.  Pray  read  it.  It  con- 
tains some  truth  and  much  falsehood,  —  the  truth  itself  so 
torn  from  coherence  with  other  parts  of  Carlyle's  meaning  as 
to  be  false.  For  instance,  in  column  2  he  says  that  Carlyle 
reckons  Christianity  the  most  palpable  sham  and  cobweb  that 
ever  superstition  and  hypocrisy  invented ;  which  is  simply  a 
Blander  and  a  lie,  aa  he  might  have  seen  by  a  quotation  be 
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makes  himself  in  column  3:  "Sterling  read  a  great  deal; 
earnest  boolta,  —  the  Bible,  most  earnest  of  books,  and  his 
chief  favorite." 

Lie  the  second  may  be  found  where  he  says  'that  the  only 
persona  for  whom  Carlyle's  heart  seemed  to  beat  with  con- 
genial sympathy  are  the  anarchists  of  Europe,  &c.  And  this 
after  reading  Carlyle's  "  Freacli  Revolution  "  (if  he  did). 

Of  course  the  critique  contains  truth.  Car!ylo  does  cry 
ont  too  much,  in  a  way  that  has  now  become  cant,  against 
cant  and  shams,  never  even  hinting  a  remedy ;  but  this  re- 
viewer has  never  got  into  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathes, 
nor  attempted  to  master  his  meaning  and  objects,  without 
which  thorough  comprehension  no  one  has  a  right  to  ci'iticise. 

XXI. 

June,  1851, 

Thanks  for  "  Owen."  I  feai'  I  sliall  have  no  time  to  read 
him,  but  I  wiO  try. 

The  necessarian  scheme  is  intellectually  impregnable ;  prac- 
tically, an  enormous  Msehood;  and  in  matters  practical  pop- 
ular ideas  are  right,  just  as  they  are  in  metaphysical.  There 
can  be  no  Matter,  metaphysics  say,  and  say,  it  seems  to  me, 
irrefragably ;  but  the  popular  conception  is  practically  the 
true  one,  and  the  very  highest  philosophy,  when  it  has  com- 
pleted the  circle,  gets  back  to  that  ^ain. 

So  of  the  necessarian  scheme.  It  is  a  half-truth,  and  we 
shall  flounder  away  into  fearful  self-correction  if  we  take  the 
"  Constitution  of  Man  "  instead  of  the  prophets,  economic  well- 
being  instead  of  the  Gospel,  and  pet  vice  and  crime  as  amia- 
ble diseases.  I  am  still,  in  many  cases,  for  the  Christian  vir- 
tue of  an  English  oak-stick,  with  an  English  hand  to  lay  it  on, 
and  show  mercy  when  you  have  done  justice. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  one-sided  scheme  contains  a  truth. 
It  is  quite  true  that  poverty  comes  from  crime  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  crime  is  often  the  result  of  poverty,     Craniology, 
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education,  circumstances,  &c.,  are  cauaea,  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  But  they  are  not  the  only  causes,  and  there  !s  a 
Bomething  which  can  rise  above  them  all  nobly.  Else  I  think 
the  defence  of  the  pri'ioner  to  his  judce  when  tried  for  steal- 
ing, was  una  hi  M  B  m  ns  I  f  ut 
vivre.  In  my  1  mbl  p  h  j  d§  ply  h  w 
on  necessari  [  jl  wis  q  ph  1  j  h  ol  li 
he  said,  fen  pi  d  dththf 
to  death. 

I  was  well    w         f  th    f    t    1     t  th  b  hty    f  th 

Bunbeam  till    t       \  tlly  i     t  les     Th      f       I 

hold  this  visibl  tobhwd  p  f&ol 

who  is  visibl     h      by      Id        thli     m  ten  1  m      f 
tions  insufE,c     tfptalt  dly  ^t         h 

Bueh  manifest  t  Of    ^  (     t  tJ  an  f    t  t  F 

instance,  a  Lord  Majoi  s  feast  la  a  manifestation,  and  a  very 
material  one  of  hrge  resources,  great  contrivance,  and  vast 
aldermanic  intellect  I  %  knowledge  that  I  find  it  insufficient 
to  prove  greit  spirituality  though  it  is  to  a  Greenlander'a 
Iraia-oil  feast  what  the  Exhibition  is  to  his  canoe.  Multiply 
the  alderman?  parad  se  by  the  accumulated  science  of  a 
thoQsand  yeara,  and  I  do  not  think  it  proves  us  a  bit  nearer 
the  com-ersioa  of  this  earth  into  a  kingdom  of  God.  I  will 
accept,  however,  a  dish  of  iMi-crimped  cod  on  a  Christian's 
table,  if  you  can  find  it,  aa  such  an  evidence;  or  a  soup- 
kitchen,  or  a  ducal  suggestion  of  curry-powder  for  starving 
people,  provided  it  comes  off  bis  own  plate.  But  the  inven- 
tion of  piquant  sauces,  luxurious  furniture,  tasteful  jewelry, 
&c,,  &c.,  Ac,  I  humbly  decline  to  accept  as  proofs  of  anything 
beyond  the  fact  that  man  is  a  very  sagacious  and  surprising 
beaver.  A  spirit?  Non,  millefois  nonj  unless  he  can  show 
something  more  than  this.  Poor  Robert  Owen's  book,  right 
or  wrong,  raises  Humanity,  in  xay  eyes,  above  a  thousand 
Exhibitions.  Cheops  and  Cepbrenes  built  great  pyramids ;  so 
did  Rhamsinitus,  a  brick  one,  very  marvellous  in  its  day,  —  a 
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new  era  in  building,  they  say,  aa  when  glass  superseded  britk. 
The  spirituality  of  thoBo"  material  manifestations?"  Mummy 
of  the  sacred  cat!  whose  dry  carcass  has  rested  there  these 
three  thousand  years  at  the  expense  of  the  life  and  breath  of 
the  myriad  wretches  who  toiled  for  their  pay  of  a  few  onions, 
—  say  how  we  shall  unswathe  the  spirituality  of  that  most 
manifest  materialism  out  of  thy  most  holy  cerements.  And  yet 
I  fancy  the  progress  of  the  race  was  made  thereby  "  patent  to 
the  masses,"  by  a,  very  royal  patent !  I  grant  the  grandeur  of 
understanding  and  "  beaverism."  I  only  say  that  I  measure 
the  spirituality  of  the  grandest  undertaking  by  the  degrees  of 
its  unselfishness. 


XSIL 

June,  13SI. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  Leigh  Hunt's  works  lately,^ 
the"Indicator,""  A  Jarof  Honeyfrom  Mount  Hybla,"  —  and 
am  surprised  at  the  freshness,  and  sweetness,  and  Christian, 
not  lax,  spirit  of  human  benevolence  and  toleration  which  ex- 
isted in  the  heart  of  one  who  was  the  contemporary,  and  even 
colleague,  of  Byron.  The  "  Indicator,"  a  series  of  papers  like 
the  "  Spectator,"  &c.,  is  a  most  refreshing  collection  of  an- 
cient stories,  and  kind-hearted  literary  gossip.  The  "  Jar  of 
Honey,"  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  all  the 
sweet  things  that  poetry  has  hived  up  for  centuries  in  the  lit- 
erature of  Sicily,  from  the  times  of  Polyphemus,  &e.,  &c., 
down  to  those  of  Theocritus,  and  even  to  the  present  day. 
There  is  no  very  transcendent  talent  anywhere,  but  good 
taste,  refinement,  tolerably  extensive  reading,  and  the  springi- 
ness of  a  kind  heart,  imparting  a  Hfe  and  newness  to  all  he 
says. 

You  were  unfortunate  about  Covent  Garden  Market ;  hut 
it  is  not  always  so.     Sometimes  the  brightness  of  that  houi 
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in  London  is  very  remarkable.  Your  description  of  the  fog, 
dirt,  smoke,  bustle,  &c.,  made  me  feel  how  little,  how  very, 
very  little,  we  know  and  think  of  the  suffering  life  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. To  get  a  dish  of  green  peas,  or  young  pota^- 
toea,  on  a  West-End  table,  tow  much  toil  and  unknown  de- 
privation must  be  gone  through  by  human  beings  !  It  aeems 
to  me  a  great  and  good  lesson  to  go  through  these  crowded 
places  to  see  what  life  is,  —  the  life  of  (he  millions,  not  the 
few,  —  and  thea  to  think  of  our  sathefics,  as  Kingsley  said, 
— and  our  life  one  longpursuit  of  enjoyment,  and  disappoint- 
ment if  we  do  not  get  it.  When  life  to  us,  from  mere  heat, 
is  simply  endurance,  what  must  it  be  to  those  who  have  only 
the  shady  side  of  a  burning  house  to  shelter  tbem,  and  that 
only  for  a  few  minutes  ?  —  for  if  they  stop,  there  will  be  no 
supper  that  day  at  home. 

About  Pascal's  opinion  that,  as  beauty  perishes,  attachment 
for  the  sake  of  beauty  is  not  attachment, —  well,  I  do  not 
know.  Mind  gets  weak  ;  therefore  to  be  attached  to  a  person 
for  mental  qualification  is  not,  &c,  &c ;  and  character 
changes,  therefore  he  wh  w  atta  1  1  to  th  t  1  h  d  d  not 
last  was  not  attached    t  all       Id        t  th    k  th  true. 

Beauty  may  be  a  low  f    tt    hm    t  b  t  I      ppose 

persons  may  be  really    tt    1   d  _/■     tl    t   n  t  ly  (    that ; 

and  quite  true  that  in  a  1  n  t  tl  t  11  1  1  w  ttacb- 
ment.     I  do  not  think  tltnalgh  tmt     L      me  it 

kindles  high  and  self-devoted  feelings,  just  as  in  a  degraded 
and  sensual  nature  it  produces  selfish  ones.  Besides,  it  is  un- 
true to  say  that  la  petite  virole  will  extinguish  it  necessarily  ; 
it  may  have  begun  on  account  of  beauty,  and  then  gone  on  to 
something  higher.  Chivalry,  gratitude,  habits  of  tenderness, 
I  believe,  would  retain  affection,  provided  it  bad  not  beea 
quenched  already.  No,  it  would  not  be  la  petite  verole  that 
would  undermine  it,  but  moral  deformity  which  had  been  dis- 
covered uncorreaponding  to  outward  beauty.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  beauty  attracts  an  unvitiated  iicart  only  because  it 
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Beems,  by  a  law  of  our  thought,  tbe  type  of  mental  ^nl 
moral  beauty  and  nhere  these  are  njt,  di  gust  and  reai.tion 
would  come  "sooner  and  more  surelj  thin  trom  small  pOi. 
Further,  I  tJunk  that  i>iiere  qualities  ire  lo\ed  and  appre- 
ciated bv  habit  the  btauty  of  feature  is  no  longer  ob  erved, 
nor  its  absence  missed  Evpri.'JsLon  reminds  of  what  we 
know  of  the  person  and  the  shape  and  Lolor  are  actually 
foia;otteii  The  ugliest  man  I  ever  knew,  I  actually  at  last 
thought  handsome,  and  I  donotbeheve  that  any  beauty  nould 
seem  surpasain^^lj  beautiful  aftei  it  had  once  lemindcd  of  tolly 

XXIII. 

Thank  you  for  your  account  of  the  "  Associations  On- 
Tri^res."  The  time  is  coming,  no  doubt,  when  in  some  foi-m  or 
other,  this  principle  will  be  tried,  I  do  not  expect  that  it  can 
be  the  final  form  of  human  co-operation.  It  is  too  artificial, 
and,  at  present,  only  another  shape  of  prelection ;  for  which 
reason  I  cannot  feel  very  enthusiastic  about  the  "self-sacri- 
fice "  which  you  think  it  implies.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  step  to  better  things.  That  inalienable  capital 
which  your  friends  are  forming,  to  belong  only  to  the  associa^ 
tion,  will  after  a  time,  become  the  capital  of  a  wealthy  cor- 
poralJOQ  i  and  if  many  such  corporations  should  arise,  the 
Struggle  of  the  next  generation  will  be  to  break  them  down  ; 
they  will  be  bloated  aristocracies  of  the  year  2000,  and  the 
chivali'y  of  that  age  will  be  exhibited  in  a  crusade  against 
them. 

The  elective  aiBnities  cannot  hold  five  men  together  for  a 
month.  I  wonder  where  we  shall  find  a  principle  of  cohe- 
sion to  bind  men  together  really,  except  interest;  for  chart- 
isms and  socialisms  are  only  this. 

I  saw  a  family  of  love  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  —  five 
leopards  together,  ki.^sing  and  playing  witli  one  annther.  By 
and  by  a  keeper  came  with  sundry  joints  of  a  murdered 
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sheep.  The  brothers  began  to  grow)  and  bite,  each  seized  a 
bone  and  went  off  to  his  corner,  snarling,  and  unable  to  enjoy 
for  fear. 

XXIV. 

To  a  Roman  Oatholic  Friend. 

July  1, 1861. 

Mt  dear  Mrs. :  —  I  will  briefly  answer  your  ques- 
tion.    "What  am  I  ? 

Not  an  eclectic,  certainly. 

An  eclectic  is  one  who  pieces  together  fragmentary  opinions 
culled  out  of  different  systems  on  some  one  or  other  princi- 
ple of  selection. 

I  endeavor  to  seize  and  hold  the  spirit  of  every  truth  which 
is  held  by  all  systems  under  diverse,  and  often  in  appearance 
contradictory,  forms. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance. 

A  very  short  time  ago,  Mrs.  Jameson  was  showing  me  the 
sketches  she  had  made  for  her  new  work  on  Christian  Art, 
exhibiting  the  gradual  progress  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 

At  first  the  sculptures  were  actual  copies  of  known  iicathen 
goddesses  witb  a  child  in  arms ;  then  the  woman  kneeling 
before  the  Son,  — next  the  woman  crowned,  on  a  throne  with 
the  Son,  but  lower ;  after  that,  on  the  same  throne  on  a  higher 
level ;  lastly,  the  Son  ia  wrath,  about  to  destroy  the  universe, 
and  the  mother  interposing  her  woman's  bosom  in  interces- 
sion.    These  were  distinctly  different  in  date. 

Well,  I  remembered  at  once,  this  is  what  the  evangelicals 
do  in  another  way.  They  mate  two  Gods,  a  loving  one  and 
an  angry  one,  —  the  former  saving  from  the  latter.  Both, 
then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  anger  and  the  love  are  expressed 
as  resident  in  different  personalities. 

Now  here  I  get  a  truth.  Not  by  eclecticism,  taking  as  much 
of  each  aa  I  like,  but  that  which  both  assert ;  and  then  I  dis- 
pense with  the  formal  expression  of  the  thought.     The  Son 
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of  both. 

The  evangelical  "  scheme  "  of  reconciling  justice  with  mercy 
I  consider  the  poorest  effort  ever  made  by  false  metaphysics. 
They  simply  misquote  a  text.  That  he  might  he  just  [and 
yet]  the  juatifler.  Whereas  St.  Paul  saya,  the  just  and  the 
juBtifler :  i.  e.  just  because  the  justifier.  The  Eomish  view  is 
as  usual  materialistic,  but  both  express  the  same  felt  neces- 
sity. And,  in  fact,  truth  is  always  the  union  of  two  contra- 
dictory propositions,  both  remaining  undiluted,  —  not  the  viS 
media  between  them. 

The  Eomish  view,  however  coarsely  and  materially,  ex- 
presses another  tnith.  In  Christ  is  "  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male." Now  the  common  view  of  His  incarnation  had  only 
exhibited  the  fact  that  man,  meaning  the  masculine  sex,  had 
become  in  Him  divine.  Soon,  however,  the  world  began  to 
feel,  —  womanly  qualities  are  divine  too.  Not  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom,  which  used  to  be  deified,  but  the  graces  which 
Christianity  has  emphatically  pronounced  blessed.  Now  they 
did  not  perceive  that  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  Him  in  whom  met  all  that  was  most  womanly  and 
all  that  was  most  manly :  that  divine  manhood  means  not 
divine  masculineness,  but  divine  humanity,  containing  both 
sexes  as  the  mutual  supplement  of  each  other.  Accordingly, 
what  was  left  for  them  but  to  have  a  queen  of  heaven  aa  well 
as  a  Son  of  God? 

It  is  very  curious  that  M.  Comte,  the  K'ench  infidel,  has, 
in  hia  way,  felt  the  eame  necessity.  In  his  last  work,  I  am 
told,  he  speaks  of  woman-worship  as  that  which  the  age 
wants. 
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Thus,  then,  out  of  Evangelicalism  aad  Eomanism,  I  get 
one  and  the  same  truth.  And  out  of  Romanism  aad  Atbeism 
I  get  another  truth,  —  not  ecleetically,  but  just  as  I  should  get 
oxygen  out  of  rust,  carbonic  acid,  mould,  and  then  hold  oxy- 
gen as  one  of  the  principles  of  the  universe,  because  I  found 
it  in  almost  everything. 

My  system,  no  doubt,  is  vague ;  but  it  saves  me  from,  dog- 
matism, for  I  know  that  my  mode  of  expressing  the  truth  so 
eliminated,  is  just  aa  much  a  form  as  the  mode  of  Romanism, 
Evangelicalism,  or. Atheism,  and  may  become  just  aa  bigoted 
and  narrow ;  only  I  am  quite  saved,  I  believe,  from  gazing 
upon  anything  but  the  invisible  and  the  eternal  as  reality. 
Meanwhile  I  try  to  feel  with  all,  not  aa  a  lalitudinarian,  but 
so  far  as  all  or  any  hold,  even  formally  and  bigntedly,  truths. 
And  I  feei  that  to  them  in  that  stage,  that  form  may  be  ne- 
cessary. It  also  keeps  me  humble ;  for  I  feel  how  almost  im- 
possible it  is  for  a  human  mind  to  gaze  on  realities,  e'^sences, 
truths,  except  in  the  concrete, — just  aa  oxygen  can  only  be 
seen  in  eombinatJon  with  iron,  for  instance,  when  it  becomes 
rust ;  with  sulphur,  when  it  becomes  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  &c 

Humanly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  I  could 
ever  become  an  Evangelical,  a  Eomanist,  or  an  Infidel. 
Neither  of  the  two  first,  because  I  fee!  that  they  have  only 
poor  forma  of  truth,  materialistic  and  metaphyiical :  not  the 
last, because  I  feel  too  deeply,  even  in  his  negations,  truth; 
in  his  "  It  is  not,"  how  much  more  truly  "  Something  is." 

I  am  blind  and  ignorant  i  but  I  can  see  this  at  least,  that 
the  blue,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  reflected  from  sky  and  bush  and 
sea,  are  not  the  light  itself,  but  only  reflected  fragments  of 
the  light ;  the  "  elements  of  the  world  "  on  which  the  light  ia 
broken,  but  yet  made  visible.  Some  day  you  will  feel  this. 
I  iliink  you  feel  it  now,  and  suspect  that  Romanism  is  not 
finality,  but  only  uncouth  stammerings  of  truth,  and  very, 
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I  have  had  a  long  correspondence  with  Maurice  and  Mr 
Drew.  I  asked  Mr.  Tower's  brother  to  dinner  a  day  or  two 
ago.  He  ia  a  sincere,  eai  ne«t  minded  man,  ^  ery  High  Churcli 
1  should  think,  hut,  like  many  of  that  school,  generous  and 
liberal.  My  visits  among  the  poor  to  day  inclu  led  two  very 
Had  cases.  One,  that  of  a  poor  faniilj,  the  lather  of  which 
is  just  dead,  and  the  mother  a  hird  working  worthy  woman 
overwhelmed  with  giief,  and  crushed  hy  inahihty  to  piy  the 
funeral  expenses.  Only  il '  And  to  thml  that  4/  lavished 
like  pence  by  tens  of  thousands  ot  tht,  wealthy  people  in  this 
country,  can  make  eight  or  nine  human  beings  free,  and  the 
want  of  it  reduce  them  nearly  to  stirv  itmn  I  was  able  to 
promise  to  defi-ay  the  bill,  —  not  all  out  ot  my  own  pocket; 
the  gratitude  and  relief  weie  touching  indeed 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a  poor  creature,  whom  I  left 
with  what  appeared  an  ahsces'i  in  the  cheek  bone  It  i«  now 
pronounced  cancer.  The  pain  »mounls  to  -igony,  intessanfc 
and  intolerable.  Morphine  stupefies  for  a  "ihort  time,  and 
chloride  of  lime  partly  purifies  the  hoirois  of  the  mouth; 
but  in  that  state  non  for  months  she  mu'it  lemiiu,  and  no 
earthly  power  can  sive  hti,  si^ircelj  ^nj  even  issuige  her 
torture.  Since  then  I  hwe. —  not  Uu^hed,  —  no,  ior  my 
laugh  is  now  a  ghastly  hollow,  false  lie  ot  a  thing  —  but  I 
have  dined,  forgotten,  talked,  read,  wntten,  with  no  physical 
pain  now  to  endure.  How  passing  strange  that  misery  of 
Bufiering  is ;  and  how  questionable  the  nght  which  two  thirds 
of  the  world  assume  to  them-elves  of  filling  then  ears  with 
cotton,  that  the  moans  may  not  break  in  upon  their  silken  re- 
pose, and  that  the  cry  of  the  toiling  thousands  may  float  by 
on  the  blast  nn heard  I  But  suppose  that  erj  goes  up  to  the 
ears  of  God,  and  He  asks,  "  Whom  did  you  relieve  '  whom 
did  you  clothe?  whom  did  you  feed,  with  your  tens, hundreds, 
or  thousands?"     Assuredly,  protest  against  Kingsley  who 
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will,  be  stood  on  a  deep  awful  truth,  "  God  will  yet  fake  ac- 
count of  the  selKshnesi  of  wealth ;  and  Hia  quarrel  has  yet 
to  be  fought  out."  I  have  been  fhinking  lately  mucli,  &adly, 
self-condemn  ingly . 

Had  any  one  preached  that  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and 
insubordination  proceeded  from  the  selflsli  vaaitiea  of  the 
poorer  classes,  forgetting  that  a  revolution  may  be  goaded  on, 
it  would  have  been  one-sided  and  dangerous ;  but  as  soon  aa 
ever  a  man  is  found  to  state  somewhat  too  strongly  the  case 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  Churchman  cries  "  Dan- 
ger! "  Danger  to  comfort  and  property,  I  suppose,  which  is 
the  only  danger  that  wakes  up  a  protest. 

Do  not  be  dismayed  or  discouraged  if  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture does  not  suggest  as  yet.  Eeceive,  imbibe,  and  then  your 
mind  will  create;  but  our  mistake  lies  in  thinking  that  we 
can  give  out  until  we  have  taken  in.  In  all  things  this  is 
the  oi-der.  Poets  are  ciealors,  because  recipients;  tlicy  open 
their  hearts  wide  to  Nature  instead  of  going  to  her  with 
views  of  her  ready-made  and  second-hand.  They  come  from 
her  and  give  out  what  they  have  felt  and  what  she  said  to 
them;  so  with  Scripture,  —  patient,  quiet,  long  revering, 
listening  to  it ;  then  suggestiveuess, 

XXVI. 

JniT,  lesi. 
I  wish  I  did  not  hite  pre'ichmg  so  much  hut  the  degiida 
tion  ot  he  ng  i  bri^^hton  ]  rciiher  is  almost  intoleiahle  I 
cannjt  dig  to  beg  I  am  ashamel  but  I  thi  ik  ti  eie  s  not 
a  hard  working  mtizin  hose  woik  does  net  seem  to  lie  i 
worthier  and  higher  b  mg  than  myself  I  Jo  n  t  lepre 
ciate  spintual  work  — I  1  old  it  higher  than  secuHr  ill  I 
say  and  feci  is  that  by  the  chat  ^e  of  times  the  pulpil  has 
lost  Its  place  It  doe^t  only  pait  it  that  whcle  which  used  to 
be  doi  e  b)  if  alone  0  ce  it  was  nensj^ajer  '.cl  oolmister, 
theological  treUie  ■) '^fin    Intt    ^     Am     1     b  ?toiicil  lec- 
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head.      Then    she    got    upon    political   preaching,  —  abused 
it  very  heartily,  —  acknowledged  that  religion  had  to  do  with 
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mau's  political  life,  but  said  a  clergyman's  duty  is  to  preach 
obedience  to  the  powei-s  that  be,  —  was  rather  puzzled  when 
I  asked  !ier  whether  it  were  legitimate  to  preach  from  James 
V.  1 ;  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,"  &c., — 
asked  whether  it  was  possible  for  old  women  and  orphans  to 
utiderataod  such  subjects;  to  which  I  replied,  "No;  andifa 
clergyman  refuse  to  touch  on  such  subjects,  which  telong  to 
real  actual  life,  the  men  will  leave  hia  church ;  and,  as  ts  the 
case  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  will  only  have  charity 
orphans,  who  are  compelled  to  go,  and  old  women  to  preach 
to." 

On  Monday  I  had  a  long  visit  from  .     He  wanted 

me  to  preach  in  Percy  Chapel  for  some  schools.  I  refused. 
The  system  of  "starring"  it  through  the  country  is  a  con- 
iempCible  one.  If  there  is  a  feeble  light  in  any  man,  the 
glow  worm  is  the  type  which  nature  has  given  for  liis  eon- 
duct,  to  shine  or  glimmer  quietly  in  his  own  place,  and  let 
the  winged  insects  come  to  the  light  if  they  like.  Whereas 
the  fireflies  which  fly  in  the  West  Indies,  obtruding  them- 
selves about  in  people's  faces,  are  caught  and  put  under  a 
watch-glass  by  the  inhabitants,  to  show  them  what  o'clock  it 
is  by  night.  When  they  have  beea  used  up  they  arc  thrown 
aside,  and  no  one  slops  to  see  whether  they  live  or  die.  The 
quiet  little  glowworm  is  seen  only  by  those  that  love  it. 
Birds  of  prey  are  asleep.  What  a  pretty  little  fable  mighl 
be  made  of  this!  For  men  and  women  it  is  true.  She  who 
will  be  admiiod,  flashing  her  fuU-dreased  radiance  in  the  fool- 
ish or  rather  ivise  world's  face,  will  be  treated  like  the  firefly, 
used  to  light  up  a  party  or  to  flirt  with,  and  then,  &c.,  &c. 


"A  firm  belief  that  at  some  brighter  period,  when  fha 
world  should  have  grown  ripe  for  it,  in  heaven's  own  time,  a 
new  truth  would  be  revealed  in  order  to  establish  the  whole 
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relation  between  man  and  woman  on  a  surer  ground  of 
mutual  haiipiness.  The  angel  and  apostlu  of  the  coming 
revelation  must  be  a  woman  indeed,  but  lofty,  pure,  and 
beautiful  and  wise :  moreover,  not  through  dusky  grief,  but 
through  the  ethereal  medium  of  joy,  and  showing  how  sacred 
love  should  make  us  happy  by  the  truest  test  of  a  love  suc- 
cessful to  that  end,"  —  Helps, 

That  is  to  roe  remarkable,  as  a  coincidence  with  a  favorite 
thought  of  mine  concerning  the  ori^n  of  Mariolatry,  which 
I  have  sometimes  worked  out,  and  also  with  an  unmistakable 
tendency  in  the  present  day  to  revive  Mariolatry,  as  if  the 
truth  in  it  were  not  yet  got  out. 

It  coincides,  too,  with  the  (sometimes  frantic)  efforts  made 
for  female  emancipation,  and  outcries,  especially  in  America, 
about  their  slavery;  it  coincides,  moreover,  with  a  philo- 
Bopbic  speculation  of  M.  Comte's  upon  this  subject,  who  looks 
for  the  hope  of  the  future  in  not  hero-worship,  but  woman- 
worship. 

I  think  it  would  shed  a  kind  of  setting  light  and  glory 
apon  the  deathbeds  of  those  whose  aspirations  have  been 
high,  and  whose  work  is  done  in  this  world,  if,  as  they  go  out 
of  it,  they  could  see  some  such  hope  for  the  race  coming  in, 
' —  as  at  the  dawn  of  a  former  salvation,  hearts  old  and  worn 
with  hopeless  expectation,  cried,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  A  work  written  by  the  author 
quoted  above  contains  some  interesting  and  valuable  thoughts 
on  this  head,  —  not  quixotic.  Meanwhile,  the  hope  of  a  flash 
of  illuminating  light,  coming  suddenly,  yet  by  degrees,  like 
the  lightning  from  the  electricity  which  has  gathered  through 
the  summer  months,  slowly,  and  from  a  woman's  heart,  is  a 
very  precious  thought,  and  one  which  so  harmonizes  with  my 
own  dim  anticipations,  that  I  mean  to  let  my  mind  dwell  on 
it  much ;  for  it  is  well  to  occupy  one's  self  with  a  noble  hope. 

Tennyson's  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  too  mystical  for  most  people, 
has  long  been  to  me  the  shadowing  of  an  awful  truth :  and 
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tlie  way  in  which  high  feelings  subside  into  tlie  deiipair  of 
self,  or  scorn  of  others,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  facts  of 
our  humanily.  I  have  seen  how  mora!  wreck  and  ruin  here 
and  hereafter  may  tremble  upon  the  destiny  of  a  single  in- 
dividual heart,  and  how,  if  such  a  one  heart  should  fell 
into  callouaaesa  or  sin  or  recklessness,  personal  goodness 
would  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  care ;  nay,  dreadful  to  say, 
might  hecome  loathsome,  as  implying  superiority  to  that 
other,  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  plunge  after 
plunge  into  degradation  and  vileuess.  So  it  is  that  feelings 
ia  themselves  not  ungenerous  may  become  the  very  ministers 
and  railroads  whicli  smooth  the  nay  for  evil.  At  least,  this 
is  the  utterance  of  the  deepest  thought  on  and  result  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  life.  It  is  expressed,  perhaps,  mystically, 
as  it  were,  afar  off,  in  indefinite  and  abstract  terras,  but  it- 
is  no  abstraction  or  vague  dream, 

I  have  caught  Mr.  m  some  impertinent  condemna- 
tions of  me  behind  my  back.  I  have  written  to  him  straight, 
to  ask  him  whelher  he  said  it  or  not.  If  he  hai,  I  will  bring 
the  matter  to  a  point,  and  stop  some  of  these  smooth  gentle- 
men, Mr.  and  Mr.  included,  who  are  all  smiles 

and  friendliness  to  my  face,  and  treat  me  like  a  heretic  or 
an  infidel  behind  my  back.  I  will  put  a  stop  to  this  back- 
stairs clerical  gossip  and  bigotry  for  a  little  time. 

I  have  read  no  new  book,  except  Leigh  Hunt's  "Auto- 
biography." Leigh  Hunt  is  interesting ;  he  ia  fuU  of  litlle 
literary  light  gosaip  of  Shelli-y,  Eyion,  Hazlilt,  Godwin,  &c., 
and  many  olher  names  I  am  familiar  with.  He  has  a  very 
charitable  and  cheerful  view  of  men  and  life :  indeed,  too 
much  so ;  for  men  who  do  great  things,  who  are  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  do  not  take  the  rose-water  way  of  making 
all  sweet  by  making  the  surface  odoriferous  and  pleasant, 
irhile  all  below  is  full  of  misery. 
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XXVIII. 


Mt  ceab ,  —  Your  mamma  showed  me  your  ques- 
tions to  her,  and  1  offered  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  can, 
though  it  would  be  easier  to  do  so  de  vive  voix  than  on  paper. 
That  respecting  the  personality  of  the  Devil  I  ha\e  already 
ana  Tered  in  a  letter  to  ycur  sister,  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  wa"!  Buiiiuenlly  letaikd  to  be  quite  satisfactory  or  in- 
telh^iHe  Rpmemler  however,  that  the  main  thing  is  to 
bekeve  tn  God  ilut,h  is  the  chief  article  of  all  the  creeds, 
Our  ealvit  on  doea  not  depend  upon  our  having  right  notions 
about  the  Devil  b  t  right  feelings  about  God.  And  if  you 
hate  evil  you  are  on  trod  ^  aide,  whether  there  be  a  per- 
sonal e\il  pnn  iple  oi  not  I  myself  believe  there  is,  hut 
not  so  unqueatK  ni  igly  is  to  be  able  to  say,  I  think  it  a  mat- 
ter ot  cleir  levelitun  The  Bible  does  reveal  God,  and 
except  with  a  bel  et  in  God  there  will  and  can  be  no  good- 
ness But  I  tdn  once  ve  intense  hatred  of  wrong  with 
great  ui  ce  tamly  whether  there  he  a  Devil  or  not  Indeed 
many  persons  who  beheve  in  a  Devil  arc  worse  instead  of 
better  for  their  htl  ef  since  they  throw  the  responsibility 
of  iheir  acts  off  them''elves  on  hira.  Do  not  torment  your- 
self with  such  queations      The  simpler  ones  are  the  deepest. 

Next,  ■^s  to  '^t  JimLa  s  as  ertion  that  "  faith  without  works 
profiteth  nothing  ;  which  appears  to  contradict  St.  Paul's, 
who  says  that  "  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law." 

Suppose  I  say,  "  A  tree  cannot  be  struck  without  thunder," 
that  is  true,  for  there  is  never  destructive  lightning  without 
thunder.  But,  again,  if  I  say,  "  The  tree  was  struck  by  light- 
ning without  thunder,"  that  is  true,  too  if  I  mean  that  the 
lightning  alone  struck  it,  without  the  tl  der  s  I>  n^  t  ^  t 
read  the  two  assertions  together,  and  they  seen  cont  ad  c  ory 
So,  in  the  same  way,  St.  Paul  says,  "  F  h  j  fie  w  bout 
works,"  —  that   is,  faith   on!!/  is  that      hi  h  j  at  he     us    not 
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works.  But  St.Jaiaea  says,  "  Not  a  faith  which  is  without 
works."  There  will  be  works  with  faith,  as  there  is  thunder 
with  lightning  i  but  just  as  it  is  not  the  thunder  but  the  light- 
ning, the  lightning  without  the  thunder,  that  strikes  the 
tree,  so  it  is  not  the  works  which  justify.  Put  it  in  one 
sentence,  —  Faith,  alone  Justifies  .■  hut  not  the  Faith  which 
is  alone.  Lightning  alone  strikes,  but  not  the  lightning  whicb 
is  alone  without  thunder;  for  that  is  only  summer  lightning, 
and  harmless.  You  will  see  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
the  words  "  without  and  alone,"  and  the  two  apostles  use 
tbeui  in  different  senses,  just  as  I  have  used  theoi  in  the 
above  simile  about  the  lightning. 

All  this  will  be  more  plain  if  you  consider  what  faith  is. 
It  is  that  strong  buoyant  confidence  in  Gtod  and  in  His  love 
which  gives  energy  and  spirit  to  do  right  without  doubt  or 
despondency.  "Where  God  sees  that,  He  sees  the  spring  and 
fountain  out  of  which  all  good  springs :  He  sees,  ia  short, 
the  very  life  of  Christ  begun,  and  He  reckons  that  to  be 
righteousness ;  just  as  a  small  perennial  fountain  in  Glouces- 
tershire is  the  Thames,  though  it  is  not  as  yet  scarcely  large 
enough  to  float  a  schoolboy's  boat;  and  just  as  you  call  a 
small  seedling  not  bigger  than  a  little  almond  peeping  above 
the  ground,  an  oak :  for  (hg  word  "justify  "  means  not  to  be 
made  righteous,  but  to  reckon  or  account  righteous. 

Now  observe,  just  as  you  coimt  tke  seven  springs  to  he 
the  Thames  teithotU  a  flood  of  watura,  and  without  the  navy 
that  rides  on  the  Thames,  and  just  as  you  call  the  sapling 
an  oak.  without  the  acorns,  so  God  reckons  tlie  trust  in  Him 
as  righteousaess,  because  it  is  the  fountain  and  the  root  of 
righteousness,  being,  indeed,  the  life  divine  in  the  soul.  He 
reckons  it  as  such  {that  is.  He  justifies  the  soul  that  has  it) 
without  works,  —  that  is,  before  works  aie  done,  and  not 
because  of  the  works.  But  then  tliat  faith  will  not  be  with- 
out works:  for  the  fountain  must  flow  on,  and  the  free  mvsl 
grow,  and  the  life  of  God  in  Ihe  soul,  sanguine  trust  in 
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God,  the  loving  and  good  One,  must  spring  up  with  acts  t 
for  to  saj  that  it  does  not  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  dead, 
or  that  it  is  like  summer  lightning,  or  like  the  gutter,  which 
is  running  past  my  house  now,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
which  is  no  perennial  spring.  St.  Paul  says,  Works  — 
mere  acts,  —  are  not  enough  to  justify  us ;  because  they  are 
limited  and  imperfect.  Ten  thousand  —  a  million  —  cannot, 
because  even  a  million  is  a  limited  number.  Nothing  can 
justify  but  faith,  for  faith  is  infinite,  and  immeasurahle  like 
a  fountain.  True,  replies  St.  James.  But  then  do  not  think 
that  St.  Paul  means  to  say  that  a  living  fount  of  faith  will 
be  barren,  without  works.  The  faith  which  saves,  is  not 
that  kind  which  has  no  piety,  but  that  kind  which  is  ever 
prolific,  —  "a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life." 

Tell  me  if  this  is  plain,  and  tell  me  fairly  and  ti-uly,  I 
have  great  enjoyment  in  writing  to  you  and  your  sisters,  and 
1  shall  always  have  great  enjoyment  in  answering  all  of  your 
questions,  or  in  assisting  you  in  any  way  I  can. 


XXIX. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  will,  io  as  short  a  space  as  I  cmi, 
give  you  my  notions  on  this  baptismal  controversy.  I  believe 
the  Scripture  doctrine  to  be  this;  — 

Christ  revealed  the  fact  that  all  men  are  God's  children. 
He  proclaimed  a  new  name  of  God,  —  the  Father ;  and  a  new 
name  of  man,  or  Humanity,  —  the  Son ;  a  vital  union,  by  a 
Spirit  ever  near,  ever  inward,  —  "a  light  lighting  even/  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  The  grand  distinctJve  truUi 
contained  in  this,  —  I  say  distinctive,  because,  in  a  way,  the 
Jews  had  acknowledged  God  aa  a  Father,  —  was,  that  God 
was  recognized  aa  the  Father  of  all ;  not  Jews  only,  —  there 
had  lain  the  old  falsehood,  —  but  Gentiles  too.  This  was  the 
Gospel,  so  peculiarly  Ihe  esrsential  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that 
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St.  Paul  calls  it  "  the  mystery."  "  My  gospel"  Is  t!ie  tiling 
hidden  from  ages  and  generationa,  viz.  that  tlie  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow -heirs.  This,  then,  is  the  message  to  tlie  world; 
baptism  is  that  message  to  tho  individual.  You  pereoaally, 
especially,  by  nam.e,  A  or  B,  are  hereby  informed  of  tliat 
truth,  —  you  are  God's  child,  Tou  are  henceforth  to  live  as 
Buch,  —  not  according  to  the  old  falsehood,  as  a  child  of  the 
Devil,  denying  God  your"Father,  living  with  no  resemblance 
to  him ;  but  henceforth  redeemed  from  that  into  privilege. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  being  God's  child 
by  right,  and  God's  child  in  fact.  All  who  are  born  into  the 
world  are  God's  children  by  right.  They  are  not  so,  in  fact, 
unlJl  they  recognize  it,  and  believe  it,  and  live  as  such.  To 
believe  it,  and  live  it,  is  to  be  regenerate.  For  instance,  had 
the  Dauphin  of  France  been  apprenticed  to  the  cobbler  Simon 
till  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was,  by  right,  heir  to  tho  king- 
dom ;  but,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  his  right,  with  no  royal  char- 
acter, but  with  base  habits.  Yet  you  could  say,  those  were 
not  his  proper  but  hia  false  nature.  Now,  a  revelation  made 
to  him,  eveo  by  a  bad  man,  say  by  Simon,  of  the  fact,  would 
have  altered  all,  put  him  in~  possession  of  new  motivea,  and, 
Bupposing  that  accession  had  been  possible,  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  You  would,  rightly,  then  haie  said 
that  the  letter  conveying  that  intimation  authoritatively,  had 
made  him  a  royal  child  and  heir  of  the  kingdom  Yet  made 
only  in  a  figurative  sense,  —  made  only  aa  lesting  an  a  previ- 
ous fact.  That  letter  did  not  create  him  the  fiist-bora  of 
France,  but  authoritatively  revealed  him  as  such.  I  believe 
that  baptism  does  tlio  same.  I  can,  with  all  my  heart,  use  tlie 
language  of  the  catechism  of  the  Church,  and  Bay,  ''In  bap- 
tism I  was  made  a  cliild  of  God,''  &c. ;  just  as  a  sovereign  is 
made  king  by  coronation,  but  only  made  so  because  he  waa 
dejure  such  before.  And  the  act  oi'  a  bad  man  or  minister 
is  just  as  valid  as  Simon's  supposed  intimation,  because  the 
fiwt  is  fact,  —  eternal  fact,  whether  known  or  not,  and  quite 
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independent  of  his  character  A  heathen  ia  God's  child  if  he 
only  knew  it.  You  send  a  m  as  oti  iry  to  h  m  to  tell  h  m  vhat 
he  is,  and  to  bid  him  real  ze  h  a  royal  cl  ar'icter  but  be  tg 
God's  child  de  jure  ava  Is  h  m  nothing  unless  1  e  becomes 
Buch  in  fact,  that  is,  changes  his  1  fe  and  char'tc  er  and  be 
comes,  like  his  Father  pure  and  holy  Then  he  a  regene 
ate  :  God's  child  befoie  u  consciously  C  d  ch  !d  w  by  a 
second  birth  consciously  Nay  la  tact  tU  now  he  was  a 
child  of  wrath,  in  whiol  aga  n  I  entir  ly  t  ke  the  Cl  u  chs 
words,  "by  nature  a  child  of  ath  let  tlit  s  not  the 
proper  real  state,  but  the  f<ilse  one  un  atural  and  contrad  c 
tory  to  our  nature.  I  v  11  only  q  ote  two  or  three  texts 
"JSecaMse  ye  are  sons,'  &.C  Sons  I  et  re  lege  e  a  "«  Se 
generated,  that  is,  end  ed  \  ith  a  «[  i  it  of  sonsh  \  beca  e 
sons.  Here  is  the  dist  ct  on  dcj  re  a\  le  f  to  the  latter 
resting  on  the  former.  Agam,  "  He  came  unto  his  own,  &c. 
They  were  liia  own,  observe,  children  de  Jure,  "  Eut  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  hecome  the 
Sons  of  God,  even  as  many  as  believe  on  his  name  truly,"  — 
his  uame  of  Father.  Once  more  "the  like  figure  whereunto 
even  baptism  doth  also  now  save  us."  It  saves  as  Jigiit  ative- 
/y,  just  as  coronation  ma^e«  akitig;  aud  therefoie  I  love  the 
language  of  the  baptismal  service.  Baptism  is,  theiefore,  an 
authoritative  symbol  of  an  eternal  fact ;  a  truth  of  elernity 
realized  in  time,  and  brought  down  to  the  limits  "  then  and 
there";  then  and  there  made  God's  child;  but  it  is  only  the 
realization  of  a  fact  true  before  baptism,  and  without  bd.ptism ; 
the  personal  realization  of  a  fact  which  belongs  to  all  human- 
ity, and  was  revealed  by  Christ ;  in  other  words,  it  is  redemp- 
tion applied.  I  disagree  both  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Mr.  Gorham.  The  Bishop,  whose  view  is  exactly  that  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  holds  that  a  miracle  takes  place  in  baptism ; 
that  one  who  not  even  by  right  is  God's  child,  miraculously 
becomes  such  by  the  utterance  of  a  form  of  v/otAs,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  water :  the  Eternal  descends  at  the  spell  of  a 
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man.  This  is  incantation,  not  Christianity;  and  1  object  to 
it,  because  it  professes  to  create  a  fact  instead  of  v 
to  it  and  being  baaed  upon  it ;  1  object  to  it,  because  it  d' 
the  great  fact  for  which  the  Eedeemer  died,  that  all  n 
are,  dejvre,  God's  sons,  and  that  He  bids  them  become  s 
de  facto.  Mr,  Gorham's  view  is  to  me  still  i 
The  Bishop's,  at  lt,i«t  has  this  advanlane  it  preyenta  secta- 
riac  narrowness,  and  ■ittempls  to  decide  who  otl  and  are 
not  God's  children  by  the  hroad  inclusion  ot  all  the  baptized 
under  that  name  But  Mr  Gorham  holds  thit  lometimes  st 
special  miracle  takes  place  in  baptism,  and  sometime-:  not ; 
that  when  it  does,  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  he  calls  pre- 
Toiiient  grace ;  consequently,  ho  cannot  call  even  all  baptized 
persona  God's  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  race.  He  opens 
the  door  to  sectarian  uncharitableness,  judgment  of  one  anoth- 
er, painful  Attempts  to  decide  who  are,  and  who  are  not  the 
elect,  and  still  more  painful  uncertainty  to  each  individual 
whether  he  is  presumptuous  or  not  in  believing  himself  God's 
Bon  It  has  all  the  evils  of  the  Bishop's  views  and  some  of 
iH  onn  A  man  is  left  to  the  uncertain  and  ever-varying 
play  of  h  3  own  emotions  to  judge  this  awful  question  :  where- 
as baptism  was  given  as  a  pledge  to  rest  on.  1  know  that  I 
have  a  right  to  claim  to  be  His  child,  to  live  as  His  child,  and 
thit  if  I  do  not,  I  am  keeping  myself  out  of  a  heritage  which 
is  my  own.  How  do  I  know  it?  Because  baptism  has  au- 
thoritatively declared  it  to  me.  But  I  cannot  be  vain,  because 
it  is  a  privilege  not  created  by  my  feelings,  but  by  eternal  fact, 
and  shared  by  the  sweep  who  holds  out  his  hat  to  mo  at  the 
crossing  of  a  street.  He,  too,  is  a  child  of  God ;  my  broth- 
er ;  and  it  13  my  shame  if  I  treat  him  otherwise.  God's  image 
is  in  him,  marred,  it  may  be,  or  nearly  invisible,  but  there. 
And  so  it  was  in  the  publicans  and  harlots  whom  Christ 
treated  as  human  bein^  when  the  "  religious  people  "  of  His 
day  were  very  indignant  at  the  idea.  This  is  a  grand  and 
blessed  trvth  taught  by  baptism,  and  not  only  taught  but 
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taught  authoritatively,  since  it  is  uot  a  conventional  ordiaancej 
but  a  divine  command. 

I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Trench,  whether  this  rapid 
outline  will  he  very  intelligible ;  but  every  word  I  have  writ- 
ten is  capable  of  proofs  and  ramifications  of  thought  whilch 
would  fill  quires,  and  I  vpill  not  attempt  to  dilate.  In  reply 
to  the  question  whether  I  think  the  Council  have  decided 
rigiitJy,  I  should  say  I  do.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Gorham's  view 
the  view  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  I  think  it  is  not  ir- 
reconcilable with  it,  and  I  should  bo  very  soriy  to  see  the 
Church  pledged  to  any  narrow  form  of  thought  which  would 
exclude  such  shades  of  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Bishop's  view  is  more  iii  letter  reconcilable  with  the  Church 
formularies,  and  I  doubt  not  has  been  the  view  held  by  a 
large  number  of  her  loading  divines ;  but  I  humbly  trust  that 
I  would  lose  everything  on  earth  rather  than  teach  it  or  be- 
lieve in  it. 

I  envy  you  the  society  of  the  Eagles.  I  would  give  any- 
thing for  leisure  to  think  quietly  and  get  out  of  the  jar  of 
human  life,  and  ihe  per]je(  al  necessity  ot  talk  ng,  which  con- 
Bumes  aa  amount  of  enorcj  w!  eh  sho  11  be  tl  own  on  action 
that  few  suspect  or  dream  ot  Co  t  you  self  happy  that 
your  iife-calling  is  to  do  and  not  to  cl  ttte  Speech  is  of 

silver,  silence  of  gold  says  the  Ge  min  [  roverb ;  and  the 
taiker  is  to  my  mind  by  eces  ty  the  am'illest  of  human 
souls.  Hie  soul  must  ever  Iwu  die  dn  die  dvindle,  for  he 
utters  great  feelings  in  words  n  tead  of  icts  and  so  satiates 
.his  need  of  utterance,  the  need  of  all 

XXX. 

I  shall  reply  at  once  to  some  of  the  questions  in  your  letter 
There  is  really  a  connection  in  the  passage  you  refer  to,  Luke 
xviii.  3.  He  had  already  referred  la  the  apparent  slowness 
with  which   evil    is   redressed,  —  nevertheless,   "  God    will 
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avenge  Hia  own  elect,  though  He  bear  long  with  them," 
that  is,  seem  to  delay ;  still,  though  this  redress  will  come, 
when  it  comes,  will  they  be  expecting  it  ?  Will  not  hope  and 
trust  in  it  he  worn  out?  "  Shall  the  Son  of  Mao,  when  He 
Cometh,  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?  "  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive that  this  passage  even  touches  the  question  whether 
the  human  race  will  advance  or  deteriorate,  whether  I'eli^on 
will  be  spread  imiversally  or  be  extinct  at  Christ's  coming ; 
but  another  question  altogether,  for  "  faith  "  here  means  not 
faith  generally,  hut  faith  with  a  special  reference,  —  a  refer- 
ence to  the  redress  spoken  of:  not  to  the  Christian  religion, 
but  to  the  Christian  tendency  to  despond  when  things  look 
dark ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  seniiment  is  in  spirit  this, 
—  that  all  those  signal  interferences  which  are  called  in  Scrip- 
ture "  a  coming  of  Christ "  (particularly,  of  coarse,  the  final 
one),  take  place  when  all  seems  lost,  when  the  most  sanguine 
have  ceased  to  hope.  In  Matthew  xsiv.  the  same  thought  oc- 
curs perpetually.  After  enumerating  the  signs  of  dread, 
which  seem  to  proclaim  that  all  is  over,  then,  He  says,  "  Lift 
up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh." 

A  bl^ak  north  wind  has  been  blowing  all  day,  and  not  im- 
proving the  aspect  in  which  people  and  life  generaOy  appear. 
I  read  a  little  of  a  Gorman  commentary,  and  visited  some 
sick  people,  which  is  all  that  is  useful  done  by  me  to-day. 
How  worthless  and  meaningless  most  lives  are ! 

Bright  sunshine  again.  Certainly  the  contrast  between 
this  and  Ireland,  in  respect  to  light  and  clear  skies,  is  very 
striking.  The  heavens  seem  to  me,  since  I  came,  brilhant, 
and  wake  up  a  feeling  almost  of  surprise  nearly  every  hour. 

To-day  I  read,  -which  seems  a  strange  feeling,  afVer  so  long 
a  cessation,  —  German  and  reviews,  the  "  Westminster  "  and 
"Fraser"!  in  the  latter  there  is  a  historical  article  about 
Hungarian  affairs,  to  he  completed ;  but  the  present  number 
is  too  general  to  be  interesting.  The  "Westminster"  is 
now,  I  am  told,  in  the  hands  of  Greg,  whose  laleat  is  very 
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great,  and  of  Newman  and  that  party.  It  ia  curious  lo  read 
in  a  secular  review  articles  on  Immortality,  Eeason,  and 
Faith,  &;c.,  —  a  striking  sign  of  the  times;  for  Eehgioa  must 
now  be  the  quesllon,  so  soon  as  sectarians  shall  have  got  rid 
of  one  another,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats:  and,  the  field  being 
dear,  the  real  and  awful  questions  that  concern  Humanity 
shall  come  to  be  debated  by  men  emancipated  from  the  fear 
of  church-Bxcommunications,  and  the  shivering  shrieks  of  the 
seclariana  who  have  so  long  monopolized  to  themselves  the 
title  of  religious. 

I  have  begun  Lange's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  —  a  masterly, 
erudite,   deep   work,   written    to  meet    Strauss  and    other 

Kossuth's  speeches  I  mean  to  read ;  there  is  an  account  of 
them  abbreviated  in  the  "Examiner."  "Frascr'a"  article 
says  that  he  first  rose  into  notice  iu  1833,  as  a  reporter  of 
parliamentary  debates.  His  energy  in  learning  English,  so 
as  to  speak  in  the  masterly  way  he  does,  and  his  indepen- 
dence in  refusing  all  subscriptions  made  for  him  personally, 
tell  highly  in  his  favor,  and  compel  interest ;  hut  whether 
he  is  3,  hero  or  not,  I  think  the  means  of  ascertaining  ■ — 
knowing  all  we  can  know  from  newspapers  already  biassed 
—  are  exceedingly  slender.  The  "  Examiner  "  speaks  higlily 
of  him,  and  W.  S.  Landor  writes  enthusiastically.  "  The 
hardest  tiling  in  the  world,  sir,  is  to  get  possession  of  a  fiict " ; 
SO  said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  before 
opathy  pat  in  their  claims  to  be  fact. 


XXXI. 

I  am  Tery  hard  at  work  in  teaching,  visiting,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  pulpit.  My  reading  has  been  long  neglected  and 
irregular.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  zest,  and  succeeding  in 
il,  —  in  the  attempt  to  secure  at  least  regularity. 

A  paper  —  one  of  Chambers's  for  the  People  —  has  just 
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been  put  into  my  Lands  on  "Industrial  Investments  and 
Associations."  The  writer  looks  upon  Ilie  workmen's  asso- 
ciations as  hopeless,  and  dispassionately  endeavors  to  show 
(hat  they  conflict  with  irresistible  laws.  Nevertheless,  ho  is 
desirous  that  they  should  be  tried  fully  and  fairly,  in  order 
that  the  question  may  be  set  at  rest  I  have  not  yet  read  it, 
but  in  just  glancing  o  er  il  I  am  inclinod  to  like  the  general 
tone,  —  that  is  good  in  all  that  Chambeis  publishes  To-diy 
IS  sunny  but  dim  anl  autumml  w  th  tbit  pe  uliai  watery 
si  me  cast  on  the  yclbwel  leaves  n  my  gii  Im  nl  ich  makes 
them  look  so  damp  hrap  11  d  a  tumnal  I  live  1  ot  yet 
been  out  of  doors 

jjr  has  much  more  dcflmie  ind  settled  views  than 

his  b  other  — a  great  idviutagi,  even  Hhen  \iena  are  ic 
lie  [uate  foi  it  savci  fioiti  much  un  erta  nty  in  action  much 
questioning  a  §  to*  bon  and  much  Ics  of  time  in  peculation 
In  fact,  I  am  moie  persuaded  than  I  wis  th^t  specula!  on  is, 
to  the  speculitor  h  m'^elf  at  leist  an  eiii  whatever  retults  it 
may  give  the  world ;  and  convinced  —  not  more  than  ever, 
for  that  would  be  impossible  —  that  to  believe  is  a  stronger 
thing,  a  greater  source  of  strength,  as  well  as  evidence  of  it 
— than  to  doubt,  always,  of  course  excepting  the  cases  of 
mesmerism  and  homceopathy, —  no,  not  excepting  them,  for 
they  are  themselves  scepticisms,  not  faiths,  shaking  trust  in 
what  Las  been  received,  and  which  did  well  enough,  and  not 
substituting  any  certainty  in  its  place. 

XXXII 

I  spoke  to  H about  the  worship  of  the  Vngin,  and  he 

thought  one  reason  for  its  prevalence  is,  that  it  puts  before 
men  the  more  affectionate  side  of  truth ;  and  he  deplored  the 
want  of  a  more  large  appeal  to  the  affections  in  Protestant- 
ism, saying  that  we  worship  Christ,  but  none  of  us  love  Him. 
1  was  silent,  but  the  result  of  a  scrutiny  into  my  own  mind 
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was  that,  with  an  exception,  I  scarcely  Io¥e  any  one,  or  any 
thing  else,  and  that  not  because  of  any  reference  fo  Ilia  love 
for  me,  which  somcbnw  or  other  never  enters  into  my  mind, 
hut  sulely  in  consequence  of  what  he  is  and  was,  accurding, 
at  least,  to  my  conception  of  Him  and  His  mind  and  heart. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  consciousness  pleased  me,  because  it 
presented  itself  rather  as  a  deficiency  than  as  a  power, — a 
lack  of  human  sympathy,  the  existence  of  a  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  repellaot  poles  in  lay  constitution,  which 
isolate  me  from  my  species,  and  make  my  antipathies  more 
marked  than  my  sympathies.  Whereas,  St.  John's  concep- 
tion of  genuine  love  for  Him,  was  that  of  an  affection  trained 
in  love  for  beings  wlio  exhibit  the  same  Humanity  which 
was  in  Him,  in  weaker  images,  in  the  ^  arious  relationships  of 
life.  "If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hatb  seen," 
how  can  he  love  Giod  whom  he  hath  not  sei*n  ?  Through 
the  visible  as  a  school  we  rise  up  fo  the  appreciation  of  the 
invisible.  Now  my  nature  forces  me  to  reverae  the  order,  or 
rather  to  skip  the  first  steps,  for  I  certiiinly  have  some  sym- 
pathy —  dreamy,  perhaps  useless  —  with  the  invisible,  — 
invisible  personality,  justice,  r^ht;  but  there  they  end,  and 
almost  never  go  on,  or  go  hack,  to  the  visible  and  human. 
Those  lines  you  have  often  quoted,  of  Burns,  — 

1  Eaw  thee  eye  the  general  weal 

With  bonniiless  luve,  - 
express  a  feeling  whicl    I  can  only    nag    e  not  reahae  ex 
cept  by  a  sort  of  analoi^y  wh  eh  s  dreiray 

I  suppose  Kossuth  s  a  man  of  very  u  common  ab  1  ty 
with  much  that  is  fine  anl  igool  deal  tl  t  is  human  about 
him,  but  far  higher  in  tl  le     {  be        than  ihe  sc  be» 

who  now,  as  of  old,  can  beheve  n  notl  t,  greater  than  them 
Bclves,  —  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  ha  e  i  tal  e  wor 
sliip  with  one  generous  emotion 

His  speeches  are  wonderf  Uj  !  eaut  f  1    The  e  is  a  su  centj 
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and  fervor  In  ttem  that  cannot  be  altogether  from  sham ;  he 
must  he  a  hero.  That  e^i-it  moqueur  of  which  "  The  Times  " 
is  the  tjpe  does  the  heart  uo  good. 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  about  Kossuth,  which 
wiU  interest  you.  I  have  been  patiently  endeavoring  to  put 
myself  in  po^ession  of  his  history,  and  to  weigh  the  charges 
against  him.  I  confess  I  incline  strongly  to  the  conviction 
that  he  is  a  true  man,  not  without  faults  (who  is?),  but  wor- 
thy of  honor.  After  a  century  or  two,  liberators  and  heroes 
are  received  as  demi-gods,  and  numbers  who  affect  to  pro- 
nounce tiie  names  of  Tell,  or  Wallace,  or  Kosciusco  with  en- 
thusiasm, sneer  at  Eossuth.  Doubtless,  in  the  worship  of 
him  there  is  a  vast  deal  that  is  very  ignorant.  The  mob 
throw  up  their  caps,  just  as  Shakespeare  has  so  wonderfully 
described  in  "  Coriolanus,"  because  others  shout.  But  by  the 
mob  I  do  not  mean  the  working  classes ;  they  have  read  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Hungarian  "War  long  before  this,  and 
have  a  defmite  opinion  upon  the  matter ;  but  I  mean  the  mob 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  shout  because  others  shout,  and 
fancy  themselves  crazy  with  sublime  enthusiasm,  when  they 
really  know  nothing  of  Kossuth,  and  are  staggered  when  a 
contrary  opinion  is  given.  And  I  mean,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mob  who  follow  '■  The  Times  "  newspaper.  I  shall  write 
seriously*  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  tells  me  that  she  is  wild 
about  Kossuth ;  and  that,  in  reply  to  some  rhapsodies  of  hers, 
her  uncle  has  written  her  a  letter  of  ridicule.  Now,  this  is 
really  dangerous.  Enthusiasm  being  in  fashion,  she  writes 
off  noble  sentiments  about  liberty,  &g,,  and  a  hue  and  cry 
against  Kossuth  would  still  it  all.  This  is  not  the  enthusiasm 
nor  the  affection  which  will  bide  shocks ;  besides,  it  is  a  most 
dangerous  habit  to  character  to  be  able  to  cook  up  raptures 
whenever  raptures  are  the  rage.  How  la  a  woman  ever  to 
know  what  she  feels  or  what  she  tliinks  ? 

"  VkU  letter  sxsiv. 
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Tou  shall  have  in  a  day  or  two  a  copy  of  tho  "  Record," 
containing  an  article  in  which  I  am  attacked.  I  find  it  is  only 
one  out  of  several  which  I  had  never  heard  of  until  yester- 
day. They  are  beginning  to  think  me  of  snfBcient  impor- 
tance to  be  put  down,  and  have  discovered  my  fellow-con- 
spirators in  Archdeacon  Hare,  Maurice,  and  Donaldson,  one 
of  the  first  classical  scholars  in  England,  and  Tennyson.  Pretty 
good  society ;  and  to  borrow  an  expression  of  poor  Shelley, 
"I  would  rather  bo  damned  with  such  men  than  saved  with 
the  '  Record,' "  at  least,  if  the  penalty  of  such  a  questionable 
salvation  was  being  compelled  to  pollute  my  soul  with  lies 
and  slander  twice  a  week.  But  how  very  short-sighted  to 
fly  their  blind  buzzard  at  such  small  game  as  myself.  Do 
they  not  see  they  bring  my  ministry  into  notice  or  notoriety, 
and  give  to  it  a  prominence  that  it  might  never  have  gained 
by  itself?  It  is  like  Mr.  Kennaway  preaching  against  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  Folthorp's  shop  being  besieged 
in  consequence  with  purcliasers  of  the  book.  Eidiculous  and 
contemptible  as  the  hostility  of  such  a  paper  as  the  "  Record  " 
is,  it  chafes  me,  and  deepens  the  feeling  of  defiant  isolation, 
which  ia  so  undesirable. 

XXXIV. 

Mt  dear :  —  Thanks  many,  for  your  letier.     Do  not 

write  any  more  rhapsodies  to  your  uncle  about  Kossuth.  No 
enthusiasm  will  last  long  that  is  not  deeply  based,  —  a  few 
sarcastic  sneers  will  shake  it ;  for  if  it  comes  from  following 
the  enthusiasm  of  others,  it  will  go  with  the  coldness  of 
others.  As  to  Kossuth,  tho  trut!i  is  we  know  very  little  about 
him ;  and  it  is  very  hai-d  to  get  at  facts.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
q\iestionable  genius,  —  unquesijonably  to  a  great  extent  sin- 
cere ;  but  how  far  he  has  been  a  selfish  man,  or  an  ambitious 
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man,  or  a  rash,  instead  of  a  wise  man,  neither  you  cor  I  can 
determine,  as  the  authentic  history  of  the  Hungarian  strug- 
gle is  not  before  us.  Many  of  his  own  countrymen,  equally 
zealous  with  himself  for  the  liberty  of  Hungary,  condemn 
him  strongly ;  and  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  dedde  hy  mere 
feehng  between  them.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  "all  things  to  all  men,"  which  he  has  made  his  policy  in 
his  replies  to  Americans,  French  Eed  Republicans,  people  of 
Marseilles,  and  English  Constitutionalists.  I  suspend  my 
judgment  because  I  can  see  a  possibility  of  explanation ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  dissatisfied,  and  so  I  see  is  the  "  Exam- 
iner" of  last  week,  —  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Hungarian 
cause.  "We  shall  see  what  ground  he  takes  in  America.  I 
seat  an  interesting  account  of  him  to  your  mother,  from  an 
eye-witness ;  but  I  acknowledge  I  put  little  trust  in  speech- 
ifying ;  there  was  one,  —  only  one  trait  which  looks  like  clap- 
trap in  that  letter,  where  he  sad  D  yo  ippK  I  that? 
To  me  it  seems  so  natural  not  to  be  a  nb  t  ou  I  rejoice  a 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  workingmen  for  1  n  tor  witl  the  n  t 
is  not  a  passion  of  three  or  fo  r  weeks  stand  g  b  t  tl  e 
result  of  a  long-suslained  intere  t  tl  e  Hunganau  wa  the 
details  of  which  they  read  greed  ly  wh  le  t  vis  go  g  on 
and  for  which  they  subscribed  the  r  money  Tl  ey  may  be 
wrong  or  right  in  the  choice  of  a  hero  b  t  tl  e  enth  s  asm 
which  takes  them  out  of  themsel  es  anl  1  -i""  co  t  tl  e  so  ne 
thing,  must  do  them  good.  1  have  been  reading  attentively 
such  documents  as  I  can  procure  respecting  the  Hungarian 
struggle  and  Kossuth's  life.  I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to 
defend  him,  though  by  no  means  immaculate,  and  on  the 
whole  to  admire  him  ;  but  the  less  I  am  disposed  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  "  The  Times,"  with  its  hue  and  cry  against  him, 
the  less  also  do  I  feel  inclined  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
mob,  who  cook  up  a  nine-days'  fe^er  about  him, 

I  do  feel  deep  enthusiasm  about  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Ixs- 
cause  I  have  thoroughly  studied  hi^  campaigns,  know  his  mo- 
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tives,  kcow  how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to  principle,  g^ven  up 
pensions,  &c.i  aaid  at  the  same  tirae  see  all  his  faults,  after  a 
due  and  fair  balance  of  all  which  I  conclude  ho  is  a  right 
noble  man ;  and  all  tlie  sneera  in  the  world  could  not  shake 
this,  nor  the  condemnafion  of  the  East  India  Company,  nor 
the  neglect  of  government,  nor  even  his  own  eccentricitiea 
and  vehemence. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  "  Will  Kossuth  stir  up  England 
to  support  Hungary  ?  "  I  reply,  with  (dl  my  heart,  I  hope  not. 
If  once  the  false  principle  of  interference  by  one  nation  in 
another's  quarrels  were  admitted  in  Europe,  why  should  not 
France  aid  our  eocialiets,  or  America  aid  tlie  miserable  Irish 
against  their  landlords?  Each  country  must  free  itself  with- 
in itself,  and  the  freedom  which  comes  from  foreign  interven- 
tion never  can  be  real,  because  it  cannot  fit  the  people  to  use 
its  freedom.  One  nation  may  aid  another  when  oppressed 
by  another ;  but  the  Hungarian  question  is  one  of  their  own 
interna!  constitution,  and  internal  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment. England  may  mediate  and  advise,  if  Austria  will  ac- 
cept her  advice ;  hut  if  ever  she  interferes  with  Hungary,  I 
think  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  crime,  —  the  very  same 
crime  into  wiiich  France  fell  when  she  tried,  by  her  propsi,- 
gandism,  to  revolutionize  other  nations,  and  which  England 
so  justly  resented;  which,  too,  neutralized  the  French  Revo- 
lution, turned  its  glory  into  shame,  and  ended  in  a  final  failure. 

XXXV. 

Tour  questions  about  Eternity  and  a  Future  state  puzzle 
me.  Time  is  \mt  (to  us)  the  succession  of  ideas,  long  or 
short,  aa  thoy  are  few  or  many ;  and  Etornity,  as  we  use  the 
word,  means  nothing  more  than  the  endlessness  of  this  suc- 
cession. The  distinction  made  by  religious  people  between 
Eternity  and  Time,  is  an  unthinking  one-  Eternity  seems  to 
me  a  word  expressive  of  a  negation ;  it  does  but  deny  a  ter- 
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minalion  to  that  mental  state  which  we  call  time,  for  time  is 
a  subjective  thing ;  existing,  that  is,  in  us,  not  externally  to 
us,  —  a  mode  of  our  being.  Do  you  remember  that  little 
hook,  "The  Stars  and  the  Earth"?  It  made  very  compre- 
hensible how  time  is  merely  dependent  upoa  our  limitations, 
and  how  to  an  unlimited  being  tliere  must  be  no  time,—  how, 
in  short,  the  annihilation  of  the  sense  of  space  woulil  he  the 
annihilation  of  the  idea  of  time.  As  to  what  our  being  ia  a 
future  state  shall  be,  what  its  enjoyments,  or  whether  the 
affections  her6  shall  he  those  there,  and  whether  they  shall 
be,  as  here,  mutable  or  progressive,  I  confess  myself  utterly 
without  a  clew  to  decide.  To  my  mind  and  heart,  the  most 
satisfactory  things  that  have  been  ever  said  on  the  future 
state  are  contained  in  the  "In  Memoriam."  By  the  by, 
"  The  Times  "  has  attacked  the  Poem ;  allowed  it  much  merit, 
but  criticised  severely.  Part  of  the  criticism  is  just,  and  part 
miserably  small.  Tbeiise  of  such  antiquated  words  as  "  bour- 
geon," "  gnarr,"  may  be  objectionable.  Be  it  so.  Well,  two 
words  in  a  poem  are  not  quite  fata]  to  a  claim  of  genius. 
The  charge  of  irreverence  is  utterly  false, — 

To  dying  lips,  is  all  he  said,  — 

that  is,  on  things  divine. 

The  reviewer  is  very  severe  on  this.  But  does  human 
friendship  coBvey  no  grace  of  God  lo  tbe  soul  ?  Do  holiest 
remembrances  of  God's  saiutliest  reveal  nothing  of  God? 
If  they  do,  how  exquisite  here  the  word  "sacramental"  is, 
as  applied  to  them.  O  most  foolish  Thunderer !  Then  he 
is  very  merry  about  the  shadow  waiting  for  the  keys  "  to 
cloke  me  from  my  proper  scorn,"  talks  of  Hobbs  aud  locks 
unpickable.  Blind  beetle !  the  shadow,  deatli,  has  been  iden. 
tided  in  a  previous  page;  the  reader  is  in  possession  of  the 
metaphor.     Tennyson  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden  in  this 

•  Ths  lines  have  been  altered  and  not  improved : 
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shadow  from  his  own  scorn  before  he,  —  "forgets,"  I  think, 
for  I  have  not  the  passage  before  me.  The  reviewer  objecta 
to  the  word  "  cloke,"  because  shadows  do  not  doke.  Nor 
does  light  clothe ;  but  if  the  poor  man  had  read  "  robed  in 
light,"  he  would  have  thought  it  quite  correct,  because  it 
is  a  common  expression.     Another:  — 

That  each  who  saems  s.  separate  tvhole 
Should  mova  his  rounds,  aud  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall, 

Eemerging  in  tho  general  soul. 

"  Of  the  two  mysteries  the  shadow  with  the  cloke  is  prob- 
ably the  easier  ,  so  say  the  reviewer  i^ho  in  this  as  well 
as  other  places  evidently  copies  almoit  whole  sentences  from 
Macaulay  s  castigation  cf  Robert  Montgomery  but  this  critic 
IS  not  a  Macaulay  Now  to  the  pissige  The  subject  is 
the  possibibty  of  the  loss  of  per^ontl  c  nsciousntss  m  the 
hereafter,  and  ot  being  resolved  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  unnerse  PosBihly  the  unhappy  night  did  not  know 
that  this  18  a  theory  largely  held  by  foreign  metaphysiciin? 
It  IS  quite  clear  th^t  he  never  read  the  deep,  wondrous 
Hindoo  mythologj,  at  the  very  loot  of  whch  this  conception 
lies  The  "  skirts  of  selt '  are  simply  the  outakirta  of  in- 
dividuality,—  thit  whi  h  mirks  of!  the  conscious  Entity 
from  the  Ail  — an  expies^ion  which  lequires  thought,  no 
doubt ,  but,  then,  the  theory  which  he  is  opposing  is  not 
qujte  as  eisi  is  the  arlides  of  the  dailj  newspipers,  with 
which  this  gentleman  is  fimihar ,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  to  be  expected  to  make  the  statement  of  it  m- 
teUigible  at  first  reading  to  a  penny-a  hner  Then  comes 
the  cntiLisra  about  the  whole  being  exaggerated,  and  ex- 
pressed Bomefimes  in  terms  of  amatory  fondness  Exas; 
geration  is,  of  cour=o  to  be  tried  by  the  affections  of  a  paid 
litterateur  or  pohliuin' 

A  Btiti  t  art  th  n   m  the  van 

01  public  (jinflicts  trainad  and  bred  ? 

First  learn  to  love  one  living  man, 
Then  majst  tlioii  thinlt  upon  tiie  dead. 
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Of  course  it  h  exasj^ntcd  lo^o  to  thi'ie  Viho  feel  feebly 
Then,  as  to  the  ainatoty  tenJerQe=s  this  too  i-i  ignorance 
of  human  pilure  the  friendship  tf  a  school  boy  la  as  full 
of  tenderness  ind  jealousy,  and  pissionateness,  as  e^tn  love 
itself  I  ipmember  my  own  nffeclion  for  G  K.  M  How 
my  heart  beat  at  seeing  him  hoH  the  conscinuiness  of  hia 
listening  while  I  was  at  reading  oi  titnslating  annihiitled 
the  presence  of  the  master,  bow  I  fjugbt  for  him  how,  to 
leSLue  him  it  prisoners  base  turned  the  effe(,t  ot  mere  pliy 
into  a  ferocious  determination,  as  if  the  captivity  were  real, 
how  my  blood  ciept  cold  with  delight  when  he  came  to 
rescue  me  or  when  he  praised  me  And  this  miseraMe 
quilI  driver  in  the  very  spiiit  of  flunkeyism  calls  this  poem 
esaggeiated  beciuse  all  the  poetiy  of  the  affections  is  made 
lud  croos  by  rememlering  that  Chjs  Amaryllis  was  -v  birria- 
tei  at  the  CI  ancery  bar  If  the  Chanceiy  bir,  oi  any  other 
iCLident  of  a  man  a  environment,  de-itro)s  the  real  poetry 
of  life,  then  the  human  soul  his  no  woith  but  that  which 
comes  from  its  trippings,  —  in  idea  which  I  rei,koB  ibout 
tliL  most  decisive  proof  ot  a  vulgai  Roul  which  can  be  found 
As  to  the  tenderneas,  too  be  is  obligpd  to  inclile  Shake- 
speiie  in  the  aciu'^ation  Niw  it  miy  be  a  veij  pieaump- 
tuous  thin^  to  say,  but  it  is  just  conceiv  ible  that  Shakespeare 
knew  IS  mu  h  about  what  is  human  ind  true  ind  ubit  la 
tl  e  true  mole  oi  expiessm^  it  in  y  irds   «  this  writer 

SXXVI. 

That  is  a  striking  passage  which  you  quote,  about  the  Jewa 
having  believed  and  swindled  since  the  days  of  Jacob.  It 
shows  how  separable  devotedness  may  be  from  morality ; 
there  being  religious  men  who  are  immoral,  and  moral  men 
who  are  unreligious,  the  former  chiefly  amongst  southern 
temperamenls,  the  latter  amongst  the  northenis. 

That,  too,  about  Socrates:  1  am  certain  that  moat  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  hemlocked  him,  just  as  the  Jews  built 
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the  sepulchres  of  the  old  prophets,  and  in  the  spirit  of  (heir 
fathers  stoned  the  prophets  and  crucified  the  prophet  of  their 
own  day :  thus  allowing  the  deeds  of  then-  fathers, 

I  read  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  with  pain  and  instruction. 
Something  wrong  in  the  blood,  hoth  father  and  son  wanting 
will.  "ColeriJge,"  said  some  one  of  the  fatlier,  "is  a  good 
man,  —  a  very  good  man ;  but,  somuhow,  as  soon  as  a  duty 
presents  itself  in  a  practical  way  he  cannot  do  it." 

On  the  subject  of  binding  and  loosing,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  explain  it  better;  but  itimember  "loosing  from  sin" 
implies  making  a  severance  between  it  and  the  soul ;  "  bind- 
ing it,"  means  identifying  it  with  the  character.  You  seem 
to  look  upon  it  as  only  relating  to  a  forgiveness  which  is 
irrespective  of  character,  and  so  the  forgiyenesa  of  man  is 
no  doubt  an  uncertain  pledge  of  God's  forgiveness.  Now 
I  show  a,  fact:  that  man  does  actually  hind  and  loose, — ■ 
does  fix  sin  upon  the  character,  —  does  by  his  treatment  take 
the  burden  off  and  free  from  it  henceforth.  No  one  can 
deny  that  fact.  It  may  be  very  dreadful,  or  very  glorious, 
but  here  it  is,  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  our  power, 
we  can  use  it  or  abuse  it.  We  may,  representfEtively,  show 
mercy  when  we  ought  to  show  God's  wrath,  and  vice  versd, 
but  effects  follow  whether  we  will  or  not.  Of  course  there 
are  counteracting  circamstances  merdfully  interposed ;  other- 
wise, the  unjust  judgmects  of  men,  singly  and  collectively, 
would  be,  in  every  case  final,  which  would  he  hideous  indeed. 
A  man  unjustly  condemned  and  shunned  may  be  wise  and 
strong  enough  not  to  accept  it  in  any  sense  as  mirroring 
God's  awai-d ;  but  to  a  weak  and  ill-informed  conscience, 
even  when  innocent,  it  does  so  far  represent  it  as  to  make 
him  an  outcast,  and  at  last  degraded.  "  Give  a  dog  an  ill 
name,"  &c.  Much  more,  then,  does  it  carry  this  power  when 
the  guilt  is  real.  The  Church,  which  is  Christian  society, 
and  every  Christian  individual,  aro  to  perceive  this  power 
instead  of  disclaiming  if,  and  to  use  it  for  God,  and  tiuly,  in- 
stead of  untruly. 
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1852. 

deellnga  and  luterests  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  January,  1862.  —  Hia  Pleasom 
in  Ornithology.  —  Hia  resolute  Work.  —  Character  of  li is  Sermons. — 
His  HQmility,  Gentlaneas.  —  Hia  proud  SternnBBs  and  Indignation.— 
Two  Anecdotes  In  Illustration.  —  His  Efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Maohanica' 
Institute.  —  The  two  Lectures  on  tlie  "  Inflnance  of  Poetry  on  the  Work- 
ing Classes."  —  Thoir  Rssalta  upon  the  Workingmen.  —  Letters  of  Mr. 
Drammond  and  Lord  Carlisle  upon  the  Lectures  and  the  Eepliss. — 
Criticism  by  the  "  South  Church  Union."  —  Reply  on  the  Points,  "  that 
Severance  from  all  Parties  and  Maxima  is  a  firil  Principle  in  seeking 
^er  Truth";  that  "Poetry  Is  always  moat  cultivated  in  effeminatfl 
Ages."  —  Visit  to  Cheltenham.  —  Sarmons  preached  at  Lewes  Assiaea. 

—  Address  presented  by  the  Young  Hen  of  his  CongregfiUon.  —  His 
Speaoh  on  Iha  Occasion.  —  His  Confirmaticn  Class.  —  The  Elections  aC 
Brighton  in  18&2.  —  Proposition  to  open  the  Cryatsd  Palace  on  Sunday. 

—  Sermon  and  Letters  on  the  Subject.  —  Orthodox  Attacks.  —  Close 
of  tha  Year. 

Letters  fi-om  January  34, 1862,  tc  December,  1S52. 

rriHE  only  record  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life  and  pur- 
JL  suits  during  the  first  mouth  of  this  year  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  friend  in  South  America  :  — 

80  Montpolier  Road,  Brighton  :  January,  1862. 
....  Wiiat  shall  I  say  of  your  bitter  loss?  There  is 
nothing  to  he  eaid,  God  is  Love.  All  is  well  and  all  is 
right.  These  are  the  old,  simple,  primary  Iruths  ;  but  time 
alone  can  teach  you  and  me  how  true.  Do  you  know  Tenny- 
son's "  In  Memoriam  "  ?  It  is  the  most  precious  work  pub- 
lished this  century,  —  written  in  memory  of  his  friend  Arthur 
Hailam,  and  exhibiting  the  manifold  phases  through  which 
the  spirit  passes,  of  rebellion,  darkness,  doubt,  through  Ihe 
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awful  questions  about  personal  identity  I 
and  the  uncertainty  whether  Love  be  indeed  the  law  of  the 
)  placid  trust,  even  cheerfulness,  and  the  deep 
lit  is  welL  Tell  me  if  you  have  it  or  have  seen 
it.  To  me  it  has  been  the  richest  treasure  I  have  had.  For, 
except  in  this  conviction,  the  first  and  simplest,  on  which  we 
have  ever  to  fall  back  from  more  artificial  and  complicated 
theories, —  God  is,  and  God  is  I/ove,  I  can  see  nothing  iu  this 
life  but  a  hideous,  waste,  howling  wilderness,  with  siroccos 
and  sand-pillars,  overwhelming  everything,  and  scorching  up 

everything 

All  things  go  on  here  as  usual.     I  have  been  doing  all  I 
can  for  the  working  classes,  ia  whom  I  take  much  inter- 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  do  anything  for  me  in  assist- 
ing a  study  I  have  taken  up  after  long  disuse, —  that  of  orni- 
thology ?  If  you  could  get  any  one  to  shoot  and  make  a 
collection  of  the  Demerara  birds,  skinning  them  and  filling 
the  skins  with  tow  or  cotton,  and  preserving  them  from  in- 
sects by  the  best  means  at  hand,  arsenical  soap,  corrosive 
sublimate,  camphor  or  corn  pepper,  aad  packing  them  up 
carefully  and  dry,  in  tow  or  any  such  substance,  it  would  be 
a  great  prize  to  me.  Demerara  has  some  beautiful  birds, 
and  some  very  important  ones.  Even  the  common  birds 
would  he  uncommon  here.  Skill  is  required  in  skinning 
them,  and  care.  No  doubt  there  ia  some  one  more  or  less 
expert  at  this  in  your  neighborhood.  Charge  me  with  all 
expenses.  A  trifling  remuneration  would  induce  some  ama- 
teur sporlsman  to  collect  the  rare  birds,  and  the  common 
ones  are  easily  got.  Hawks,  owls,  ducks,  among  others, 
would  be  welcome,  not  staffed,  only  skinned  and  filled  lightlj 
with  cotton,  &C.,  the  brains,  and  so  on,  being  removed.  .  .  . 
Farewell,  may  God  bless  you,  comfort  and  strengthen  you. 
Affectionately  and  ever  youi-s, 

FuED.   W.    ROBEKTSON. 
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It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  this  letter  the  re-awaken- 
ing of  his  early  interest  in  ornithology.  He  had  re- 
ceived this  fresh  impulse  from  the  case  of  stuffed  birds 
which  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  had  sent 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

'  Mr.  Hancock  (he  wi'ites  in  March,  '52)  tclh  me  that  his 
engravings  of  ihe  falcons  are  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
I  have  urged  him  to  preface  them  with  a  treatise  on  the  art 
of  taxidermy.  If  I  were  a  man  of  wealth,  I  would  as  readily 
give  him,  £  150  foi'  his  case,  as  I  would  give  £  4,000  for  a 
Kaffiielle,  and  ratlier ;  for  iiia  works  stand  aloae,  with  noth- 
ing second  to  or  like  them. 

During  the  brief  seasons  of  recreation  which  Mr. 
Robertson  took,  he  pursued,  while  shooting,  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  birds.  One  of  his  letters  is  full 
of  his  joy  at  finding  a  rare  heron,  and  of  the  anxiety 
which  he  spent  on  stuffing  it.  A  friend  of  his,  who  was 
much  with  him  in  his  expeditions,  said  that  every  bird 
which  crossed  the  path  furnished  him  materials  for  con- 
versation. He  pictured  in  the  happiest  manner  their 
habits,  nests,  eggs,  and  migrations.  It  was  impossible 
to  help  catching  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of 
his  boyish  adventures  in  the  woods.  He  would  have 
loved  well  the  adventurous  career  of  a  wandering  natu- 
ralist. Wilson's  wild  existence  among  the  American 
forests  haunted  him  like  a  dream  of  pleasure.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  more  and  more,  as  his  letters  unfold 
his  character,  how  intolerable  the  cabined  and  monoto- 
nous life  in  a  fashionable  town,  with  its  over-civilized 
race  of  dull  pleasure-hunters,  must  have  been  to  such  a 
spirit.  Yet,  chafing  inly  at  every  step,  he  bound  him- 
self by  resolute  will  to  do  his  duty  to  the  last.     Self-re- 
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pression,  —  self-aacrifice,  —  these  were  not  mere  names 
to  him.  He  never  relaxed  his  effort.  Though  at  times 
a  complaint  of  his  loneliness  is,  as  it  were,  dragged  out 
of  bira,  the  complaint  did  not  shadow  behind  it  idleness 
as  its  cause.  No  pain,  mental  or  bodily,  caused  him  to 
omit  the  smallest  portion  of  his  work.  He  says,  in  a  sel'- 
mon  preached  the  first  Sunday  of  1852,  and  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  inmost  feeling :  "  The  motto  on  every 
Christian  banner  is,  —  Forward  ;  there  is  no  resting  in 
the  present,  no  satisfaction  in  the  past."  And  his  ser- 
mons in  this  year  seem  to  have  become  more  sorrowfiil 
in  tone,  and  especially  more  earnest.  They  read  like 
those  of  a  man  who  felt  that  death  was  near.  They  are 
startling  sometimes  for  their  bold  exposition  of  views 
distasteful  to  what  is  called  the  "  Orthodox  party."  The 
opposition  and  impertinence  he  suffered  from  seem  to 
have  had  the  cifect  of  driving  him  into  stating,  in  broad 
and  sometimes  in  harsh  lines,  his  convictions.  His  man- 
ner became  more  repellant,  even  proud.  Proud  as  he 
was,  his  humility  was  also  great.  Quite  unaffected,  it 
touched  those  who  did  not  mistake  the  self-dependence 
of  the  man  for  self-conceit,  with  a  sense  of  strange 
beauty,  so  much  of  the  air  of  childhood  seemed  to  float 
about  it,  so  much  receptiveness,  willingness  to  listen, 
self-forgetful n ess.  But,  when  attacked  unjustly,  wil- 
fully misrepresented,  this  very  humility  made  his  in- 
dignation greater.  He  strovo  to  be  gentle  to  all  men ; 
but,  to  his  deep  regret  afterwai-ds,  the  haughty  soldier- 
spirit  broke  out  sometimes.  When  the  injury  he  re- 
sented was  a  personal  one,  he  apologized  frankly  for  his 
anger,  if  it  had  transgressed  the  bounds  of  Christian  in- 
dignation ;  but  when  he  was  indignant  with  falsehood, 
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injustice,  or  cowardly  wrong  done  to  another,  it  was 
terrible  to  see  his  whole  face  knit  itsolf  together  with 
wratii ;  his  mouth,  generally  soft  with  feeling  and  flex- 
ible with  change,  and  habitually  sad,  grow  to  a  line  line 
of  concentrated  force.  The  words  he  then  used  were 
startling  from  tlieir  power.  He  was  never  violent, 
never  "in  a  p^sion"  when  he  spoke,  bnt  each  word 
fell  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  its  point  and  on  its  vic- 
tim. I  have  been  told  that  once,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  denounce  a  man  for  a  dastardly  and  wilful 
crime,  that  his  words  had  all  the  awfulness  of  a  judicial 
sentence ;  that  the  hardened  sinner  writhed  under  them 
as  if  under  a  whip.  To  this,  I  think,  he  alludes  in  a 
letter,  when  he  says,  "  Once  in  my  life  I  felt  a  terrible 
might.  I  knew,  and  rejoiced  to  know  as  I  spoke,  that 
1  was  inflicting  the  sentence  of  a  coward  and  a  har's 
hell,"  For  his  was  not  that  maudlin  Christianity  which 
dwells  on  the  tenderness,  and  never  on  the  indignation 
of  Christ,  which  remembers  only  "  I  am  come  to  seek 
and  save  that  which  was  lost,"  and  forgets,  "  Woo  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  "  This  sternness 
was  otlen  shown  unexpectedly.  Slight  acts,  passing 
scenes,  in  which  other  men  saw  only  folly ;  a  word,  a 
glance,  a  gesture,  which  others  saw  nothing  in,  ha 
shuddered  at,  and  spoke  of  indignantly.  For  he  felt 
the  base  spirit  which  prompted  the  apparently  trifling 
act  and  expression  ;  he  looked  on  them  by  the  light  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  by  the  experience  of  past  history, 
and  saw  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  effects  as  Sin. 
Two  anecdotes  sufBciontly  show,  the  first  liow  proud- 
ly, and  the  second  with  what  almost  awful  boldness,  he 
could  speak.     They  will  also  account  for  much  of  the 
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virulence  with  whicli  he  was  assailed.  A  man  who  an- 
swered his  opponents  so,  could  scarcely  aspect  to  be 
gently  treated  in  return.  One  Monday  morning  an 
elderly  gentleman  introduced  himself  as  haviDg  been  of 
great  service  to  young  clergymen.  He  arraigned  the 
sermon  he  had  heard  in  Trinity  Chapel  the  day  before  j 
spoke  of  dangerous  views  and  tiie  impetuosity  of  young 
men ;  offered  himself  as  a  weekly  monitor,  and  enume- 
rated in  conclusion  the  perils  and  inconveniences  to 
which  popular  preachers  were  subject.  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  had  remained  silent,  at  last  rose.  "Really,  sir," 
he  said,  sternly,  f'the  only  inconvenience  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  being  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  me,  a 
popular  preacher,  is  intrusion  like  the  present";  and 
he  bowed  his  censor  out  of  the  room. 

Another  day,  a  lady,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted, assailed  him  for  "heterodox  opinions,"  and 
menaced  him  with  the  consequences  which  in  this 
world  and  the  next  would  follow  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion he  was  pursuing.  His  only  answer  was,  "  I  don't 
care."  —  "Do  you  know  what  don't  care  came  to, 
sir ? "  —  " Yes,  madam,"  was  the  grave  reply,  "Ho 
was  crucified  on  Calvaiy." 

The  Workingmen's  Society,  which  in  the  earlier 
montiis  of  1851  had  been  reformed  under  his  auspices, 
was  necessarily  weakened  by  its  schism,  and  was  now 
struggling  for  existence.  He  was  incessant  in  his  en- 
deavors to  consohdate  it.  In  November,  1851,  he 
says,  "  I  have  been  at  workingmen's  meetings  and  leo- 
tares  every  evening."  It  was  suggested  to  him  that 
an  address  on  some  subject  of  general  interest  would 
materially  assist  the  Institution.     To  the  formal  request 
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made  by  the  secretary,  lie  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :  — 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  21st,  which  I  only 
had  iast  night,  atler  an  absence  from  Brighton,  I  beg  to  say, 
that  afler  much,  consideration  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  my  duty  not  to  refuse  the  request  made  to  me^ 

1  am.  very  unfit  at  present  for  the  escitement  of  addressing 
numbers  ;  but  knowing  that  the  insuflicieiicy  will  be  pardoned, 
and  feeling  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  workingraen,  I 
shall  not  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  way. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  Institution  was  to  be 
changed.  Is  not  this  virtually  acknowledging  that  the  former 
attempt  was  a  fsulure,  instead  of  the  sociely  being,  as  I  believe 
it  is,  the  old  one  purified  by  experience?  Not  knowing  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  which  perhaps  are  valid,  at  first  sight 
I  am  inclined  to  regret  it.  There  is  much  in  names,  especial- 
ly when  they  are  associated  with  recollections  which  can  be 
appealed  to,  and  when  they  adhere  to  a  society  through  many 
shoclis  and  changes.  Besides,  "  Workingman "  Is  a  noble 
title  for  any  human  being :  a  human  being's  right  title. 
"  Mechanic  "  is  a  poor  class  title,  like  Agriculturist,  Botanist, 
Sailor,  &c.,  &c.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  as  a  designation  for 
your  society  ;  a  schoolmaster  is  not  a  mechanic,  nor  a  retail 
dealer  of  any  kind,  yet  many  such  are  in  the  society.  Ought 
you  not,  like  good  soldiers  in  a  great  cause,  to  stand  to  your 
colon  ? 

In  pursuance  of  this  promise,  the  two  published  lec- 
tures on  "  Tlie  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working 
Classes,"  were  given  in  February,  1852.  They  were 
delivered  extempore,  and  before  an  audience  of  more 
than  a  thousand  in  number.  The  wonderful  fluency, 
wedded  to  impassioned  feeling,  wliich  made  them  so 
telling  in  delivery,  did  not  imperil  their  effect  when 
pnnted,  for  they  were  as  full  of  concentfated  t 
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as  if  he  had  elaborately  written  tlicm.  He  Iiimself 
considered  that  some  of  liis  statements  were  too  concise. 
The  lectures,  however,  are  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
valuable,  from  their  conciseness  of  thought.  Too  well 
known  to  describe,  they  have  some  autobiographical  in- 
terest. Scattered  through  them  are  anecdotes  of  his 
earlier  life  and  feeling,  and  short  sentences  such  as 
these :  "  The  poetic  temperament  is  one  of  singular  ir- 
ritability of  brain  and  nerve  " ;  "  There  are  three  things 
in  this  world  which  deserve  no  quarter,  —  Hypocrisy, 
Pharisaism,  and  Tyranny";  —  sentences  which  reveal 
the  man  in  his  constitution  and  his  hatreds.  Through- 
out them  his  rapturous  delight  in  a  mllitaiy  career  breaks 
out.  Nowhere  is  he  so  eloquent  as  in  describing  the 
glorious  death  of  the  heroes  of  Trukkee,  the  gathering 
of  the  bravest  in  battle  round  the  torn  colors,  which 
symbolized  courage  and  honor,  and  the  chivalry  of  war 
in  contrast  with  a  selfish  and  ignoble  peace.  The  clos- 
ing sentence,  spoken  iii  anticipation  of  a  French  inva- 
sion, is  full  of  his  own  spirit.  Often,  with  most  uncleri- 
cal  emphasis,  did  he  express  his  wish  to  die,  sword  in 
hand,  against  a  French  invader. 

Thus  much  I  wjll  dare  to  say.  If  a  foreign  foot  lie  planted 
on  our  sacred  I  —  f  th  ing  i  he  rifle  of  the  Chasseurs 
de  Vinceane  b  h  d  p  n  h  I  res,  terrible  as  the  first 
reverses  might  b     wh      dis   1 1  Id  be  met  only  by  raw 

enthusiasm,  —  tl  ks  t  g  i  m  ho  Lave  taught  us  the 
sublime  myst  f      p  tal      1         t  the  old  English  auper- 

Btitions  of  11  ind  Rel  g  fb  y  may  yet  chance  to  learn 
that  British  h  Iry  dil  t  b  eath  her  last  at  Moodkee,  or 
Ferozeshah,       SI  G    j  rat,    r  Meeanee,  or  Hydera- 

bad,    They       y }  t  b  hi        here  is  something  be- 

yond the  rai  1 J        ca    1      t  t    scitement  in  the  spirit 
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of  self-sacrifice  whicii  we  have  learned  from  our  Master's 
Croas.  They  may  yet  discover  that  amongst  the  arfisans,  and 
peasanta,  and  workingmen  of  England,  liere  are  a  thousand 
thousand  worthy  to  be  brothers  of  those  heroic  eleven  who 
sleep  beneath  the  rocks  of  Tnikbee,  with  the  red  thread  of 
Honor  round  their  wrists. 

These  addresses  were  not  resuldess.  The  working- 
men  of  Brighton,  for  the  first  time  told  that  Poetiy  did 
not  belong  to  one  class  alone,  but  to  all  who  felt  within 
them  the  common  passions  of  Humanity,  at  once  as- 
sumed their  rigiit.  The  works  of  many  of  the  poets 
were  added  to  their  library.  Their  power  of  appreciat- 
ing the  highest  poetry  was  beheved  in,  and  then  they 
believed  in  it  themselves.  They  became  conscious  of 
their  powers.  From  the  Life  of  Christ  Mr.  Robertson 
had  learned  this  great  principle  of  education ;  to  make 
men  recognize  their  own  spiritual  capabiHties  by  throw- 
ing himself  in  trust  upon  those  capabilities.  In  these 
lectures  he  carried  that  principle  into  secular  things. 
And  the  men  were  roused.  They  read  the  poets  eager- 
ly ;  sharp  discussions  arose  among  them  on  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  Pope,  and  Walter  Scott,  and  Tennyson. 
One  part  of  the  lecturer's  aim  was  thus  attained.  The 
men  employed  in  a  dull  mechanic  round,  or  in  coarse 
hand-labor,  were  led  into  a  refined  and  pure  region  both 
of  intellect  and  feeling.  They  desired  to  iind  and  to 
feel  the  beautiful.     It  was  a  step  in  their  elevation. 

A  more  tangible  resuit  of  the  lectures  was,  that  they 
brought  in  sufficient  money  to  make  the  fortune  of  the 
Institute,  They  were  at  once  published  from  the  cor- 
rected Aotes  of  the  reporter.  Two  letters  which  their 
author  received  are  worth  publishing,  for  the  remark 
and  reply  which  were  elicited  from  lijm. 
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The  first  was  from  Mr.  Henry  Drummond :  — 

Dear  Sir; — I  have  received  your  essay  with  many  tlianks. 
It  appears  to  me  that  you  are  the  only  person  who  is  grap- 
pling with  the  natural  infidelity  of  minds  educated  in  every- 
thing except  religion 

On  sending  this  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Hobertson 
wrote :  — 

Mr.  Drunimoud's  letter  is  interesting,  inasmucli  as  it  exhib- 
its a  deeper  perception  of  wtat  I  was  aiming  at  than  I  have 
yet  seen  in  any  one.  To  produce  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  invisible  Truth  and  Beauty,  is  the  chief  end  of  my  insig- 
nificant work  here. 

The  second  was  from  Lord  Carlisle  :  *  — 

I  would  not  tliank  you  for  your  most  acceptable  present, 
til!  I  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  I  have  recognized  in  them  all  the  high 
ability  and  the  generous  and  delicate  feeling  which  I  could 
have  expected. 

Upon  one  or  two  points  of  mere  taste  we  may  not  wholly 
agree,  but  there  is  no  part  of  what  you  inculcate  with  which 
1  agree  more  fully  than  that  in  which  you  commend  univer- 
sality of  taste.  I  have  some  doubts,  for  instance,  about  this,  — 
"  The  best  poetry  demands  study  as  severe  as  mathematics 
reiiuire." 

I  taie  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  of  human 
compi>sitions,  —  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Macbeth,"  —  and  I  think 
they  ai-e  both  eminently  intelligible  without  pain  or  eilbrt. 
Perhaps  I  would  give  up  "Hamlet"  to  you,  not  "Othello.'' 

I  think  you  rate  Dr.  Johnson's  poetical  powers  too  low. 

Eestuiidiemried  within  thy  poaocfuishrlna, 
Till  angols  wake  tliee  with  a,  note  like  thine. 
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I  must  not,  however,  indulge  in  mere  prattle.  Let  me  lepay 
your  kindness  in  the  same  coin,  of  however  inferior  value. 
I  assure  you,  with  all  truth,  that  I  look  on  some  tilings  I 
have  said  with  more  complacency,  when  I  Hatter  myself  that 
there  is  some  identity  of  view  between  us. 

Lord  Carlisle  sent  with  his  letter  a  copy  of  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Pojie,"  and  Mr.  Robertson  replied:  — 

I  will  not  allow  a  post  to  pass  without  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  present  and  kinder  note,  the  approval  of  which  I 
feel  to  be  very  invigorating.  1  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
there  was  not  a  syllable  of  the  "  Lecture  on  Pope  "  which 
jarred  with  my  estimate  of  him,  which  I  a  little  feared.  But 
the  passage  quoted  from  IVarlon  p  10,  and  another  of  your 
own,  p.  16,  "'Twas  not  lo  much  the  jioiip  and  piodigahty 
of  heaven,"  &c.,  expre  s,  though  with  fai  moie  precision, 
exactly  the  reasons  which  I  biiefly  alleged  tor  ranking  Pope 
in  the  second  order,  but  in  that  order,  first  I  coi  gratulated 
myself  much  on  perceiving  so  far  this  agrr  erne  it,  and  in  all 
the  admiration  which  the  lecture  cont^ns  I  heartily  concur. 

The  passage,  p.  105,  "  Heaven  was  made  for  those  who 
had  failed  in  this  world,"  struck  me  very  forcibly  several 
years  ago,  when  I  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  and  became  a  rich 
vein  of  thought  in  which  I  often  quarried;  especially  when 
the  sentence  was  interpreted  by  the  Cross,  which  was  failure, 
apparently. 

My  sentence,  "  The  best  poetry  demands  study  as  severe  as 
mathematics  require,"  is  very  justly  open  to  criticism ;  but 
more,  I  think,  from  the  unfinished  abruptness  of  the  phrase- 
ology than  from  its  real  meaning.  The  best  poetry  has  a 
sense  which  is  level  to  the  apprehension  at  once ;  not  being 
obscure  in  expression,  nor  metaphysical  or  scholastic  in 
thought;  but  then  any  one  who  had  caught  this  meaning  at 
the  first  glance  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  he  hail  got  all,  or  nearly  all,  it  meant. 
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The  dew-drop  that  glitters  on  the  end  of  every  leaf  after  a 
ghower,  is  beautiful  even  to  a  child ;  but  I  suppose  that  to  a 
Heracbel,  who  knows  that  the  lightning  itself  sleeps  within  it, 
and  understands  and  feels  all  its  mysterious  connections  with 
earth,  and  sky,  and  planets,  it  is  suggestive  of  a  far  deeper 
beauty :  and  the  very  instances  you  allege,  "  Macbeth  "  and 
the  "Iliad,"  wouM  substantiate  what  I  meant,  though  not 
what  I  awkwardly  perhaps  seemed  to  say.  "  Macbeth,"  all 
action,  swift  and  hurried  in  its  progress  towards  denouement, 
is  intelligible  at  once.  But  I  spent  myself  many  weeks  upon 
it,  and  only  at  last  began  to  feel  that  it  was  simple,  because 
deep.  Some  exquisite  and  fine  remarks  of  Mrs.  Jameson  on 
certain  characters  in  it,  and  profounder  ones  of  Coleiidge  on 
others,  have  brought  out  a  meaning  that  we  feel  at  once  was 
in  iff  and  not  forced  upon  it.  In  the  sense  I  meant,  I  should 
say  "  Macbeth "  could  not  be  understood,  especially  as  a 
whole,  except  with  Lard  study. 

I  am  very  much  tempted  to  accept  the  challenge  of  page 
28,  in  tbe  "Lecture  on  Pope,"  —  "I  would  beg  any  of  the 
detractors  of  Pope  to  furnish  me  with  another  couple  of  lines 
from  any  author  whatever,  which  encloses  so  mucli  sublimity 
of  meaning  within  such  compressed  limits  and  such  precise 

If  it  were  not  that  the  cartel  is  addressed  only  to  Pope's 
detractors,  I  think  I  should  allege  that  wonderful  couplet  of 
tlie  Erd  Geist  in  "  Faust "  :  — 

ien  Wabstnh]  dec  Zoil, 


at  least,  if  I  miglit  interpret  Ihem  by  Psahn  cii.  26,  27. 

In  the  graceful  courtesy  with  which  your  lordship  acknowl- 
edges that  there  is  "  some  identity  of  view  between  us,"  I 
receive  tJie  best  and  most  cbeeriog  reward  that  my  little 
pamphlet  has  obtained. 

The  criticism  he  received  was  not,   iiowever,  alto- 
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getlier  friendly.  He  was  not  left  wltliout  the  benefit  of 
a  little  honest  hostility.  The  "  South  Church  TJjiion," 
—  the  organ  of  the  High  Church  party  at  Brighton, — ■ 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  its  opposition.  The  points  it 
attacked  appear  from  the  following  letter :  — 

I  send  you  the  "  South  Church  Union,"  contdning  a  Trac- 
(arian  review  of  my  lectures  on  poetry,  much  fairer  than  an 
Evangelical  would  have  written,  and  on  the  whole  as  dis- 
criminating as  could  he  expected  from  the  essential  difference 
between  his  position  and  mine  :  only,  as  was  naturally  to  he 
expected,  mine  is  only  half  understood  and  caricatured, 
though  not  intentionally.  For  instance,  he  falls  foul  of  my 
"  first  prindple,"  "  sever  yourself  from  all  parties  and  maxims." 
Now  there  is  a  double  ambiguity  which  belongs  to  such  a 
rule.  It  may  be  a  merely  negative  one  ;  in  which  case  it  is 
only  latitudiaariahism,  being  equivalent  to  "  it  does  not  niaV 
ter  what  you  think,  provided  you  are  not  bigoted  to  one 
opinion  above  another."  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  understand  it ;  but  in  the  way  I  said  it,  it  be- 
came a  positive  rule,  as  indeed  the  context  showed,  "  Servant 
only  to  the  ti-uth  " ;  in  other  words,  "  Surrender  yourself  to 
no  maxims,  because  you  must  be  servant  to  something  much 
higher,  namely,  truth."  Doubtless  tbe  way  of  attaining  truth 
is  not  indicated  in  that  sentence,  nor  could  it  be  ;  it  is  a  sec- 
ond lesson,  —  I  was  giving  one  at  a  time.  The  way  of 
reaching  truth  is  by  obeying  the  truth  you  know.  "  If  any 
man  wiU  do  His  will,  he  shall  know,"  &c,,  but  it  was  not  my 
business  to  introduce  that,  in  that  connection.  There  is  an- 
other ambiguity  in  an  expression  of  which  the  reviewer  has 
not  failed  to  take  the  false  alternative :  I  call  it  a  ''jlrst  prin- 
ciple," Now  "  first "  may  refer  to  time,  or  it  may  refer  to 
importance.  In  reference  to  time  the  statement  would  be 
false,  and  in  this  sense  in  one  part  of  his  remarks  he  has 
understood  it;  but  in  reference  to  importance  it  is  perfectly 
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To  illustrate  this ;  I  put  a  loaded  gun  iu  the  cornei'  of  n 
room,  and  teli  mj  child  not  to  touch  it.  There  is  a  rule  or 
maxim.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  reason  of  my  command,  his 
plain  duty  as  a  child  is  implicit  servile  obedience  to  my 
order ;  his  conscience  should  be  grieved  if,  even  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  by  a  fall,  he  is  induced  to  touch  it,  because 
there  is  a  harm  in  doing  it  which  is  to  him  mysterious  aad 
unknown.  But  suppose  him  older,  and  suppose  Mm  to 
understand,  by  natural  intelligence,  tliat  the  reason  of  my 
prohibition  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  exploding, 
and  suppose  Hm  to  sec  a  sheet  of  paper  fall  from  the  table  on 
fire  close  to  it,  what  would  his  duty  be,  —  to  cleave  to  the 
masim,  or  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  it?  Surely  to  snatch 
up  the  forbidden  gun  directly.  His  flrat  duty,  in  point  of 
time,  is  to  obey  the  rule ;  his  first  in  point  of  importance,  is 
to  break  it.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  essence,  according  to 
St.  Paul,  of  the  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  gospel 
state.  In  Ihe  legal  state  we  are  under  tutors,  governors,  and 
must  not  go  beyond  rules ;  for  rules  are  disciplining  ua  to 
understand  the  principles  of  themselves.  But  in  the  gospel 
state  we  are  redeemed  from  this  bondage,  serving  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldne=s  of  the  letter.  We  dia- 
cem  principles,  and  are  loyal  lo  them  ;  we  use  rules  or  dis- 
pense with  tliem,  as  they  "ave  or  destroy  the  principle  for 
which  they  exist.  "We  are  free  from  the  law,  that  is,  wo  are 
free  from  slavish  obedience  to  the  maxims ;  and  this  not 
because  we  are  in  a  lalitudinarian  way  free  from  the  prin- 
ciples, but  exactly  because  we  have  become  devoted  to  them 
in  true  allegiance.  And  so  far  as  a  man  is  not  devoted  to 
them  he  is  not  free  from  the  law,  but  slill  under  it,  that  is, 
he  must  still  be  restrained  by  maxims,  for  he  is  not  fit  to  he 
trusted  with  the  guardianship  of  principles.  A  hoy  who  had 
clearly  understood  liis  father's  motive  about  the  gun,  but  had 
a  secret  inclination  to  hear  it  go  off,  would  be  just  as  unfit  to 
dbpenso  with  the  strict  letter  even  in  the  case  of  danger 
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from  fire,  as  if  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  tlie 
law's  enactment. 

Aod  so  in  art  and  religion.  First,  in  point  of  time,  submit 
to  rules ;  but  first  in  point  of  importance,  —  the  grand  aim 
icdeed  of  all  rules,  —  rise  through  them  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  them.  Write  that  upon  the  heart  and  he  fr««  : 
then  you  can  use  the  maxim,  not  like  a  pedant,  hut  like  an 
artist,  —  not  like  a  Pharisee,  but  like  a  Christian. 

The  reviewer  has  made,  in  his  zeal,  another  singularly  wild 
BtateraeHt,  that  poelry  ia  always  culdTated  chiefly  in  those 
ages  in  wiiich  effeminacy  prevails.  He  quotes  Plato's  "  Ea- 
public"  in  profound  ignorance  of  Plato's  meaning,  and  infers 
that  poetry  vitiates. 

Now  it  is  an  odd  thing  for  a  Tractarian  to  do  this.  What 
was  the  glorious  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  majes- 
tic architecture,  but  poetry,  —  were  those  effeminate  ages  ? 
Does  he  at  all  events  count  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  Ea- 
phael,  Fra  Angelico,  a  feeble,  irreligious  age  ?  Among  the 
Greeks,  Homer,  Sophocles,  .ffisohylus,  stood  foremost;  clas- 
sieal  scholars  do  not  generally  select  their  age  as  the  one 
particularly  remarkable  for  effeminacy.  Daoite  was  some- 
thing of  a  man,  and  the  Italian  republics  were  in  their  glory 
in  his  day,  Goethe,  Schiller,  may  be  very  heterodox ;  hut 
the  age  which  witnessed  the  wars  with  France  was  not  a  soft 
one.  Chaucer,  Shaiespcare,  Spencer,  Milfon,  poor,  feeble, 
degenerate  men !  and  in  what  an  age  of  Sybarites  they  were 
nursed  to  voluptuous  lullabies  ! 

The  good  gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected  that  a  Cbry- 
phaiua  of  his  party  has  ascribed  a  somewhat  nobler  office  to 
the  poet  than  that  of  enfeebling  the  soul.  Do  you  remember 
that  fine  passage  in  the  "  Christian  Year,"  — 

i  of  all  arts, 

ti  eat  you 

While  writing,  an  idea  has  struck  me  that  it  would  be  almost 
worth  while  to  send  the  substance   of  what  I  have  said  here 
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as  a  replj  ;  for  some  principles  ate  involved  and  no  person- 
alities. 

Almost  immediate] J-  after  the  delivery  of  these  lec- 
tures he  revisited  Cheltenham. 

Chell^nlura-  Feb  24,1653. 

Il  is  nearly  three  years  (be  says)  since  I  was  here,  and 
how  much  is  altered !  —  most  of  my  once  large  acquainlance 
are  gone :  only  a  few  friends  remain,  bul  they  ha\e  all  met 
me  warmly.  I  feel  mypelf  far  more  changed  within.  How 
beautiful  this  country  is,  though  there  is  yet  no  foliage!  I 
was  never  so  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  hills 
as  to-^y.  I  saw  all  the  old  spots  on  hill  and  valley,  with 
innumerable  stories  of  paRt  days  annexed  to  them. 

I  was  at  Christ  Church,  my  old  place,  this  morning,  and 
felt  old  associations  come  over  me  as  if  four  and  a  half 
years  had  not  rolled  between ;  but  the  changes  in  the  congre- 
gation told  the  truth.  Many  of  the  places  were  empty, — 
some  who  had  filled  them  gone,  many  dead ;  children  came 
ttp  to  me  as  youug  men  and  young  women,  saying,  "  Don't 
you  remember  ■  me  ? "  and  there  was  a  visible  increase  in 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs.  The  music  nearly  overpowered  me, 
for  the  old  hymns  and  tunes,  and  the  tones  of  the  organ, 
went  home 

This  afternoon,  instead  of  going  to  church,  I  walked  into 
the  country  across  the  lields,  and  through  some  of  the  pretty 
neighboring  villages,  with  my  brother.  The  day  was  fresh 
but  fine,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills,  which  surround  Chelten- 
ham, exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  outline,  and  rich  in  woods, 
were  in  extreme  beauty  from  the  coloring.  Among  these 
hills  are  some  of  the  loveliest  valleys  I  know  anywliere. 
The  building,  too,  of  Chelleahara  is  far  better  in  style  than 
that  of  Brighton,  —  greatly  varied,  and  almost  all  the  de- 
tached villas  in  good  taste,  some  Italian,  others  Elizabethan ; 
bat  there  is  an  air  of  lightness  and  grace  about  it  which  is 
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t  from  cockneyism.  This  is  much  aa&isted  by 
the  abundance  of  trees  with  which  the' town  is  filled;  many 
of  the  streets  like  houlevards ;  one  long  walk  of  ancient  elms, 
a  noble  avenue. 

During  the  second  visit,  the  revival  of  old  associa- 
tions, and  the  inevitable  comparison  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  brought  with  them  only  unniingled  pain. 
I  have  thrown  together  below  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages referring  to  his  stay  at  Cheltenham. 

March  6. 

I  had  a  walk  with  Struan  and  Mr.  Muuro.  The  day  was 
lovely  in  the  extreme.  We  went  over  the  hills,  one  of  my 
favorite  walks.  The  more  I  see  of  this  place  and  the  envi- 
rons, the  more  I  am  struck  with  its  beauty,  as  if  I  had  never 
seen  it  before;  yet  in  all  probability  part  of  the  beauty  of 
scenery  depends  upon  your  knowing  all  the  points  far  and 
near,  so  that  imagination  assists  the  eye  veiy  much,  and  you 
supply  what  you  know  to  what  you  see,  fancying  all  the  time 
that  you  see  it.  Euskin,  I  recollect,  has  some  good  remarks 
on  this.  In  our  walk  we  came  to  a  pretty  village  church- 
yard, Leckhampton,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  hence.  I 
went  in  to  get  the  solemn  thoughts  that  are  sure  to  come. 
There  is  a  tomb  erected  to  Major  Macrcady,  brother  of  the 
actor.  He  died  in  Cheltenham  in  1848.  It  was  surrounded 
with  beautiful  iron  rails,  and  a  trellis-work  of  iron  extending 
above  them.  Around  it  and  in  it  is  a  garden  border,  full  of 
most  rare  and  carefully  tended  plants  :  roses,  which  bloom 
nowhere  else,  were  blooming  there 

Yesterday  I  rode  out  with  Struan,  Mr.  Munro,  and  his 
niece,  over  some  lovely  countiy.  We  passed  the  scenes  of 
many  desperate  leaps  over  walls  and  gates,  taken  by  my 
brother  and  myself  years  ago.  Munro  said,  "Why,  Robert- 
Son,  the  farmers  would  not  know  you  again,  you  ride  so 
quietly."     "  I  have  been  thinking,"  I  replied,  "  several  times 
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during  the  ride,  aa  I  looked  at  a  lempting  wall  or  gate,  of 
that  line  of  Bjron's  applied  to  one  who  has  spent  his  fo:  ce^ 
and  was  unmoved  by  beauty :  — 

'  Bnt  now  it  movea  him  as  it  moves  the  wise.'  " 
I  took  a  single  leap  to  show  him  that  it  was  in  me,  if  I  chose ; 
but  all  day  I  was,  as  I  have  heea  all  thla  visit,  depressed  and 
low.  To-day  — this  afternoon,  at  least  —  I  spent  in  rifie- 
ehooting  with  Struan,  against  the  side  of  the  rocks  of  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  making  very  good  practice,  and  putting  six 
balls  in  the  mark  out  of  eight.  Such  has  been  my  employ- 
ment, —  distraction,  in  the  French  sense,  and  so  far  only  good 
or  useful. 

A  merchant  vessel  has  brought  the  dcws  from  the  Cape 
that  Major  Wilmot,  my  brother's  best  friend,  ia  killed. — 
Farewell. 

Here  he  met  Tennyson,  but  could  not  pursue  the  ac- 
quaintance, being  forced  to  return  to  Brighton.  "  I 
feel,"  lie  says,  "as  low  as  a  schoolboy  going  back  to  a 
school  which  he  dislikes.  I  had  not  time  to  call  on 
Tennyson." 

On  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  he  proceeded  to  Lewes, 
to  attend  the  assizes,  at  which  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  sheriff.  There  is  a  graphic  account,  in 
his  letters,  of  the  trials  held  in  the  months  of  March  and 
July.  The  sermons  which  he  preached  were  first  on 
St.  John  viii.  32,  —  "  The  kingdom  of  the  tnitli "  ;  sec- 
ondly, on  St.  John  vii.  17,  —  "  Obedience  the  organ  of 
spiritual  knowledge."  Both  have  been  published.  It 
was  curious,  I  have  been  told,  to  watch  the  pew  set 
apart  for  the  judges,  —  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  Mr. 
Baron  Parke.  Its  occupants,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
"  morning  "  service,  expecting  nothing  to  disturb  theit 
intellect,  settled  themselves  into  decent  postures,  full  of 
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ease,  for  their  customary  reverie.  But  before  three 
minutes  of  the  aertnon  had  passed'by,  their  attention 
was  riveted,  their  position  changed,  and-  they  listened 
with  evident  interest  to  a  discourse  of  forty  minutes  in 
length.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  sermon  was  re- 
membered well :  — 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  1  respectfully  commend  these 
thoughts,  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  present  weet,  to 
those  who  wili  be  pledged  by  oath  to  witness  to  the  whole 
truth  they  know,  and  nothing  but  the  (ruth  ;  to  those  who, 
permitted  hy  the  merciful  spirit  of  English  jurisprudence  to 
watch  that  their  clients,  if  condemned,  shall  he  condemned 
only  according  to  the  law,  are  yet  not  justified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  life  of  Christ  in  falsifying  or  obscuring  facts,  and  wh(^ 
owing  a  high  duty  to  a  client,  owe  one  yet  higher  to  the  truth ; 
and  lastly,  to  those  whom  the  severe  intellectual  and,  much 
more,  moral  training  of  the  English  bar  has  qualified  for  the 
high  office  of  disentangling  truth  from  the  mazes  of  conflict- 
ing testimony. 

Fi'om  the  trial  hour  of  Christ,  —  from  the  Cross  of  the  Son 
of  God,  —  there  arises  the  principle,  to  which  His  life  bore 
witness,  that  the  first  lesson  of  Christian  life  is  this, — be 
true;  and  the  second  this, — be  true;  and  the  third  this, — 
be  true. 

In  April  ■  he  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  in  which 
Professor  Zaha,  a  Pole,  expounded  a  new  system  of 
mnemonics.  He  introduced  this  gentleman  with  a 
speech  which  he  afterwards  reduced  in  a  condensed 
form  to  writing.      It  will  be  found  Letter  XLV. 

Shortly  afterwards,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  oc- 
currence in  his  ministerial  career  took  place.  He  nar- 
rates the  occasion  of  it,  and  exposes  the  subjects  on 
which  he  intended  to  speak.     He  sums  up  in  a  few 
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words  the  principles  of  his  teaching,  and  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  an  over-sensitiveness  prevented  him 
fi\)m  carrying  "Out  Ilia  intention. 

Tuesday,  April  14. 

The  young  men  of  my  congregation  have  invited  me  to 
meet  them  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  on  which  occasion  I 
understand  they  mean  to  present  an  address  expressive  of 
gratitude  for  the  instruction  they  have  received  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  phitform.  It  is  kindly  meant ;  and  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  marred  by  any  misunderstanding  amongst  themselves, 
or  by  any  compromise  of  myself  in  the  wording  of  the  ad- 
dress, into  which  zeal  may  easily  harry  them.  As  I  am  not 
to  know  the  contents  beforehand,  I  cannot  prepare  a  reply; 
but  I  am  thinliing  of  briefly  reviewing  some  of  the  leading 
principles  which  I  have  aimed  at  inculcating,  such  as  the 
BOul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  —  positive  truth  instead  of 
negative  error,  —  belief  in  the  Divine  character  of  Christ's 
humanity,  antecedent  to  belief  in  its  Divine  origin,  —  spiritual 
truth  discerned  by  the  soul  instead  of  the  intellect,  in  oppo- 
sition to  rationalism,  —  truth  made  up  of  two  opposite  propo- 
aitions,  instead  of  a  via  media  between  the  two.  Perhaps  I 
may  talte  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  attacks  of  the 
^  Record  "  on  me,  and  its  allegations  of  my  belonging  to  the 
Kingsley  school ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  such  another  opportunity. 

The  address,  a  portion  of  wliicli  is  quoted  below,* 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  April  21st. 

•  "  Wa  dasire  to  axpres!  to  you  the  high  and  ttffcetionate  eBteem  in 
which  your  nnme  is  and  hna  long  bean  held  among  ns,  niid  also  to  render 
you  sensible  of  onr  gratitude  for  the  adtanta^s  we  have  derived  from 
yoor  labors  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 

"There  is  entertained  amonf;  ns  a  strong  Teeling  of  obli^tion  for  the 
exalted  views  of  all  that  Is  highest  and  holiest  in  religion  with  which  you 
have  faioilinrized  our  minds,  for  the  alevnted  standnrd  of  morality  to 
which  yon  have  taught  us  to  conform  our  lives,  and  no  less  for  those  lea- 
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More  than  eighty  signatures  were  appended  to  it,  and 
every  signature  was  written  from  the  heart.  The  meet- 
ing was  unique  in  Brighton.  Ever  since  liis  arrival  in 
that  town,  Mr.  Robertson  had  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  elevation  of  the  young  men  of  his  con- 
gregation, especially  those  belonging  to  the  class  of 
clerks,  assistants  in  shops,  servants,  and  others.  Grad- 
ually his  influence  over  them  became  permanent.  We 
have  seen  hy  his  conduct  at  the  meeting  of  the  Early 
Closing  Association,  that  he  did  not  purchase  that  influ- 
ence by  flattering  their  views,  or  joining  in  their  popu- 
lar clamor.  His  sincerity  of  purpose  at  that  meeting, 
which  at  first  had  partially  repelled  them,  afterwards 
atti-actcd  them.  They  felt  sure  of  him.  They  knew 
that  they  were  loved  not  too  well,  but  wisely.  And 
Christianity  became  dear  to  them  through  him.  They 
saw  before  their  eyes  contuiually  how  manly  and  noble 
a  Christian  life  might  be.  Nor  did  he  cease  to  urge 
this  life  upon  them.  "  With  all  the  earnestness  he 
possessed,"  said  one  of  them,  "and  how  great  that 
was  !  he  exhorted  us  to  begin  in  our  youth  to  say  with 
David,  0  God  I  thou  art  my  God !  early  will  I  seek 
Thee."     Many  of  his  sermons  were  especially  addressed 

Bon9  of  philosophy  end  secular  vhdom  which  it  lias  been  eo  ofiea  our 
privilege  to  learn  from  your  lips. 

"We  would  also  assure  you,  honored  air,  of  our  due  appreciation  of  your 
ready  sympathy  wilh  the  eauee  of  the  young  men  in  this  town,  your  unde- 
Tialing  courtesy  and  Itindness  in  conlbrming  to  their  wishes  and  require, 
ments,  and  your  cordial  esertiona  to  promote  their  welfare. 

"  Permit  ub,  in  conclusion,  respectfully,  but  most  sincerely,  to  express 
a  hope  that  we  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  your  resi- 
dence amongst  us,  and  that  unfailing  health  and  domestic  happiness, 
o'ershadowed  by  no  cloud  of  oare  or  sorrow,  may  enable  you  with  entire 
satisraction  to  pursue  the  studies  and  fulfil  the  duties  incident  to  that  a^ 
alted  calling  to  which  you  ore  devoted." 
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to  them.  It  was  easy  to  excite  and  interest  them,  but 
he  w^s  not  content  with  that.  He  urged  them  to  dis- 
credit feelmg  unless  it  passed  into  and  was  aroused  by 
action  for  Christ,  The  novelty  of  his  views,  and  the 
youthfulness  of  his  character,  were  calculated  to  make 
young  men  adopt  him  as  a  leader.  But  he  would  not 
1  ave  then  est  on  him ;  he  warned  them  that  if  they 
would  he  s[  t  lly  strong,  they  must  learn  how  to 
sta  d  lone  tl  God  and  their  own  soul.  He  refused 
to  clai  n  don  n  on  over  their  faith.  "  One  was  their 
Miste  I  e  d  '  even  Christ."  Thus  he  endeavored 
to  guide  them  mto  Christian  manhood ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  the  trees 
he  had  planted  hearing  matured  and  goodly  fruit. 

He  answered  the  address  in  a  few  words.  As  he 
spoke,  all  rose,  full  of  sincere  emotion,  and  hound  hy 
the  unity  of  that  emotion  into  one  body,  in  which  the 
different  ranks,  the  different  opinions,  and  the  various 
interests  which  in  common  life  made  thera  jar  with  one 
another,  —  were  forgotten.  They  were  all  fused  to- 
gether by  the  fire  of  a  common  love.  He  himsetf  w^ 
deeply  moved.  He  said  in  words  which  were  never 
forgotten,  and  which  drew  forth  enthusiastic  and  heart- 
felt cheers :  — 

We  are  not  here  to  bandy  compliments  witii  one  another ; 
you  have  not  come  to  flatter  me,  and  I  have  not  come  with 
any  affected  coyness,  to  pretend  to  disclaim  your  flattery,  in 
order  that  it  may  be.  repeated.  You  have  told  me  in  the 
frank  spirit  of  an  Englishman  that  my  mmistry  has  done  you 
good.  Frankly,  as  an  Engliahnum,  I  tell  you  with  all  my 
heart  I  do  believe  it.  I  know  that  there  are  men  who  once 
wandered  iu  darkness  and  doubt,  and  could  find  no  bglit.  who 
have  now  found  an  anchor  and  a  rock  auil  a  rosling-jilai'e.     I 
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know  that  there  are  men  who  were  feeling  bitterly  and  angri- 
ly  what  seemed  to  them  the  unfair  differences  of  aooiety,  wLo 
now  regard  them  in  a  gentle,  more  humble,  and  more  tender 
spirit.  I  know  that  there  are  ricii  who  have  been  led  to  feel 
more  generously  towards  the  poor.  I  know  that  there  are 
poor  who  have  been  taught  to  feel  more  truly  and  more  fairly 
towards  the  rich.  I  believe  —  for  on  such  a  point  God  can 
only  know  —  that  there  are  men  who  have  been  induced  to 
place  before  themselves  aliigher  standard  and  perhaps,  1  may 
venture  to  add,  have  conformed  their  Jives  more  truly  to  that 
standard.  I  dare  not  hide  my  belief  \a  this.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  in  being  able  to  say  that,  if  my  ministry  were  to  close 
(o-morrow,  it  would  not  Lave  been,  in  this  town  at  least,  alto- 
gether a  failure. 

He  concluded  with  a  sentence,  which  was  the  only- 
answer  he  deigned  to  give  to  the  taunts  which  liad  been 
levelled  against  him  for  his  interest  in  young  men,  and 
in  the  subjects,  both  theological  and  social,  which  then 
engrossed  them : — 

"  Let  the  words  of  that  young  man  "  (Mr.  0.  Evans, 
■who  had  presented  the  address)  "answer  for  it,  whether 
there  is  Rationalism  or  Socialism  in  my  teaching." 

Yet  in  this,  the  most  triumphant  moment  apparently 
of  his  ministry,  he  was  at  heart  profoundly  sad  and 
wearied,  partly  from  the  loneliness  of  his  life,  and  part- 
ly, as  he  hints  himself  in  the  following  letter,  from  phys- 
ical exhaustion  and  disease.  It  is  sorrowful  and  strange 
■  to  think  how  iittie  men  knew  what  lay  heneath  that  quiet 
and  resolute  exterior :  — 

Wednesday,  April  21. 

The  meeting  of  last  night  passed  off  as  heavily  as  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  One  of  the  young  men  rose  and  pre- 
sented the  address  with  a  warm  and  cordial  speech,  to  whidi 
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I  replied.  The  beat  thing  of  the  evening  was  a  very  short 
speech  in  three  sentences  from  one  of  the  young  men,  who 
said  he  had  been  to  Ihe  Great  Exhibition,  and  had  received 
from  it  a  comment  upon  the  doctrine  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr.  Eflberison's  teaching,  —  not  to  call  anything  common 
or  unclean.  It  showed  a  finer  and  more  masterly  appreeiatioa 
of  what  I  aim  at  than  I  had  expected.  I  returned  thanks ; 
but  certain  things  which  had  been  said  had  so  damped  ail 
power  of  enjoying,  that  I  left  unsaid  all  I  had  meant  to  say, 
and  confined  myself  to  mere  thanks.  I  had  intended  tx>  state 
the  principles  of  my  teaching,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
truth,  instead  of  the  negative  destruction  of  error,  —  sugges- 
tive teaching,  instead  of  dogmatic,  —  working  from  within 
outwards  instead  of  the  converse,  &c. 

I  send  you  a  "  Guardian  "  with  the  account.  It  has  some- 
what mangled  what  I  said,  by  putting  in  pithless  and  unmean- 
ing words  and  epithets,  as  well  as  by  altering  and  inserting 
aentences  j  but,  on  the  whole,  except  the  last  sentence,  it  is 
tolei-ably  correct.  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  dreary  feelings 
of  yesterday  evening.  Eighty  persons  were  present  to  do  me 
honor,  and  express  kindly  feelings  to  me  5  the  applause  was 
enthusiastic,  yet  all  seemed  weary,  stale,  flat,  unprofilablo. 
In  the  midst  of  the  homage  of  a  crowd,  I  felt  alone,  and  aa 
if  friendless. 

The  first  sheet  of  this  letter  was  written  in  a  very  gloomy 
mood,  —  the  reaitlt  partly  of  the  exdtement  of  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  the  preaching  and  speaking  of  the  last  two 
daya.  It  still  remains.  I  think  it  only  just  to  myself  to 
ask  you  to  read  this  sheet  first,  as  I  cannot  judge  at  all 
whether  I  am  seeine  fairly  or  through  a  distorted  medium, 
— whether  I  am  myself,  or  in  an  unnatural  mood.  Do  not, 
therefore,  read  what  I  have  written  without  this  allowance. 

Mr.  J T and  Mr,  B ,  whom  I  knew  in  Hei- 
delberg, are  coming  to  take  tea  with  me  this  evening,  so  I 
shall  forget  my  low  spirits  and  myself,  and  perhaps  see  things 
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more  justly ;  at  least  wheneyer  I  feel  strongly,  I  make  it  a 
rule  now  to  assume  the  probability  that,  physical  causes 
have  sometbiDg  to  do  with  the  matter. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  prepared  his 
class  of  young  persons  for  confirmation.  The  labor 
which  every  year  he  bestowed  upon  this  work  was 
great.  He  personally  interested  liimself  in  all  the  can- 
didates, whf'ther  they  were  bright  or  dull  in  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  heavier  the  clay,  the  more  pains  did  he  take 
in  his  tillage.  He  endeavored  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  peculiarities  of  character  belonging  to  each  of  his 
class,  and  of  the  diift  of  their  Ii\es,  that  he  might  adapt 
to  these  his  teachmg  While  brimmmg  over  with  im- 
ages and  ipt  lilubtiations  calculated  to  attract  youth  and 
to  hs.  the  truths  he  ■-poke  of  in  the  memory,  that  teach- 
ing WIS  I'ud  on  fo  sobd  a  basis  ot  learning,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  origiml  thmkmg,  that  the  most  advanced 
scholai  could  listen  to  it  with  sitisfied  pleasure. 

Not  was  this  teachmg  formal .  lectures  lepeated  each 
yeai  without  \ariation.  It  is  true  it  did  not  alter  from 
year  to  year  in  the  main  subjects,  or  their  order,  but  in 
its  form  and  iu  its  illustrations  it  changed  continually, 
It  laid  all  the  events  of  the  day  under  contribution. 
The  form  it  had  was  worn  as  loosely  as  possible,  and 
never  hindered  him  from  expansion.  Oflen,  inspired 
by  a  question  from  bis  class,  he  would  leave  his  regular 
course,  and  speak  on  the  difficulty  proposed,  or  the 
shade  of  feeling  suggested,  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
without  pausing  a  moment,  and  that  with  a  logical 
sequence,  —  a  grasp,  an  eloqixence,  and  a  fire  of  ima^- 
nation  which  were  the  same,  whether  he  discussed  a 
point  of  theology,  a  sliade  of  criticism,  or  a  subtle  wind- 
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ing  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  the  heart.  No  one  could  listen 
witliout  I'eing  stirred,  excited,  and  feeling  a  higher  life 
possible.  He  knew  that  he  produced  this  effect,  and 
hence  arose  his  constant  warnings  against  a  reli^on  of 
mere  transient  enthusiasm,  always  embodied  the  Sun- 
day before  the  Confirmation  in  such  sermons  as  "  The 
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his  walk  rapid,  his  words  quick  and  stirring.  "  I  have 
read  and  done  nothing  all  this  week,"  he  writes,  "  tlie 
excitement  about  the  election  has  been  so  great." 
With  his  usual  practice  of  brining  the  events  of  daily 
life  under  th&  influence  of  the  pulpit,  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  duties  of  electors.*  He  took  as  his  sub- 
ject the  election  of  Matthias  in  the  room  of  Judas,  A 
short  quotation  will  best  show  the  spirit  in  which  he 
fulfilled  his  task :  — 

Delicate  and  difScuU  as  tlie  introduction  of  such  a  subject 
from  the  pulpit  must  be,  yet  it  seems  lo  me  the  imperative 
duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  —  from  which  he  cannot,  ex- 
cept in  cowardice,  ehriiik,  —  to  endeavor  to  make  dear  the 
great  Christian  iandmai'ks  which  belong  to  such  an  occur- 
rence. But  let  me  be  understood.  His  duty  is  not  to  in- 
troduce politics  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  meaning 
thereby  the  views  of  some  particular  party.  The  pulpit 
is  not  to  be  degraded  into  the  engine  of  a  faction.  Far, 
fiu:  above  such  questions,-  it  ought  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  a  voice  which  speaks  for  eternity,  and  not  for  time.  If 
possible,  not  one  word  should  drop  by  which  a  minister's 
own  political  leanings  can  he  discovered. 

Yet  there  must  he  broad  prmciples  of  right  and  wrong 
in  such  a  transaction  as  in  any  other.  And  in  discharge 
of  my  duty  1  desire  to  place  those  before  you. 

In  this  sermon  he  steadily  kept  out  of  sight  his  own 
political  views.  He  only  declared  the  great  principles 
according  to  which  a  vote  should  be  given.  Beyond 
the  pnlpit  his  influence  was  not  unimportant,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  exert  it  fairly  in  behalf  of  the  libera! 
candidates,  Sir  George  Pechell  and  Mr.  Trelawney. 
He  was  the  (mly  Church  of  England  clergj-inan  who 
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TOted  for  these  gentlemen ;  and,  owing  to  all  the  rest 
of  his  brethren  supporting  the  otliec  side,  and  to  some 
reports  mdustrionsly  circnlated  concernuig  Mr,  Trelaw- 
ney's  opinions,  it  was  a  courageous  vote.  It  eidisted 
against  him  the  conservative  and  the  "  religious  "  mi- 
litia of  Brighton.  The  letter  which  follows  :efers  ts 
these  events,  and  his  share  in  them  :  — 

July  10. 

The  election  is  oyer.  Lord  Alfred  Hervey  was  elected 
with  a  majority  of  about  250  over  Trelawney,  who,  however, 
polled  nearly  1,200  votes  (I  write  from  vague  memory).  I 
suppose  people  will  be  shocked  at  my  vote,  even  those  who 
voted  for  Pechell,  though  there  is  no  difference  between 
his  politics  and  Trelawney'a.  A  stranger,  quite  a  gentle- 
man in  appearance,  held  up  his  hands  on  beiug  told  it,  and 
said,  "Why,  Trelawney  is  an  atheist."  —  "Do  you  know 
that  for  a  fact  ?  "  said  I,  "  No,  but  I  was  told  so."  —  "  Then 
I  must  say  tliat  as  it  is  a  very  solemo  charge,  you  ought 
to  inquire  before  you  assert  it."  Five  minutes  after,  a  lady 
met  me,  and  said,  "Why,  Mr.  Trelawney  is  a  Cathohc." 
So,  after  thorough  investigatiou,  I  wrote  a  note  to  this  gea- 
tJeman,  and  told  him  Trelawney  was  neither  an  atheist  nor 
a  Catholic,  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  —  a 
man,  as  I  was  credibly  informed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  high 
character.  I  concluded  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was  due 
to  his  honor  to  contradict  his  own  statement  wherever  it 
had  been  made. 

I  omitted  to  tell  you  the  surprise  at  the  polling-booth  at 
my  vote  was  quite  amusing.  I  saw  by  the  countenances 
of  the  by-stauders  tliat  it  excited  much  interest  tn  know  which 
way  it  would  be  given.  There  was  quite  a  breathless  at- 
tention while  the  name,  address,  &c.,  were  being  taken  down ; 
and  when  I  said,  "Pechell  and  Trelawney,-'  voices  cried 
out  on  all  sides,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  "Bravo,"  "Well  done, 
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indeed;  that's  a  man!"  and  the  respect  was  eztreme.  I 
could  not  help  fancying,  from  the  tone  of  the  remarks,  that 
they  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  a  clergyman  in  voting  on 
that  side.  What  struck  me  most  was,  tjiere  was  no  up- 
roarioua  cheers,  but  an  evidently  respectftil  and  grateful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  act  and  its  motives 

On  his  return  from  his  usual  absence  during  Octo- 
ber, lie  found  Brighton  boiling  over  with  excitement  on 
the  Sabbath  question.  It  liad  been  proposed  to  open 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays.  It  was  at  once  in- 
ferred that  Christianity  was  in  mortal  danger,  and  to 
protect  it  from  its  death-wound,  the  whole  religious 
phalanx  oi  Brighton  rallied  round  its  standard.  Large 
talking  assemblies  met  together,  and  the  wildest  and 
moR  f  uid  1  a  ertions  were  made.  The  "  Times  " 
was  a    u    d  e  grossest  venality,  because  it  de- 

fent  d  eh  wmg  open  of  the  Palace;  but  the 
accu  a  le  gyman,  was  obliged  to  eat  his  words. 
Mr  R  b  tson  a  ne  stood  against  the  torrent  in  behalf 
of  C  s  a  be  y.  He  did  not,  for  several  reasons, 
app  o  e  f  he  ning  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday ;  but 
he  d  d  fu  o  ad  pt  arguments  against  it,  based  on  the 
supposition  of  the  non-abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath He  pleached  a  sernion,  "The  Sydenham  Palace, 
and  the  Ili,l!giou<i  Non-observance  of  the  Sabbath,"  * 
on  the  whole  suljcct,  in  'which  he  declared  that  he  had 
Bitished  h  msclf 

November  16,  1862. 

Mr  DEAR  Tower:  —  As  you  will  be  here  next  week,  I 
will  not  write  you  a  volume,  for  nothing  else  would  do  I 
preached  on  the  subject  on  Sunday,  satisfactorily  to  myself 
at  least,  —  a  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  hut  once  or 
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"Horsley'a  Sermons"  I  only  vaguely  remember.  I  am 
quite  at  ease  on  the  subject.  The  critical  disposal  of  this  or 
that  l«xt  would  not  alter  my  views.  I  am  certain  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity ;  certain  of  St.  Paul's  root 
thoughts,  —  far  more  certain  than  I  can  be  of  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  any  isolated  interpretation ;  and  I  must 
reverse  all  my  conceptions  of  Christianity  —  which  is  the 
mind  of  Christ  — before  I  can  believe  the  E van gelico- Judaic 
theory;  which  is  that  Mr. may,  without  infringemen* 
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of  the  4th  Commandment,  drive  his  carriage  to  church  twice 
every  Sunday,  but  a  paor  man  may  not  drive  his  cart;  — 
that  the  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  the  evening  by  a  noble 
lord  over  venison,  champagne,  dessert,  and  coffee,  are  no 
desecration  of  tlie  command  ;  but  the  same  number  spent  by 
an  artisan  over  cheese  and  beer  in  a  tea-garden  will  bring 
down  God's  judgment  on  ihe  land.  It  is  worse  than  absurd. 
It  is  the  very  spirit  of  that  Pharisaism  which  our  Lord  re- 
buked so  sternly.     And  then  men  get  up  on  platforms  as 

■ did ;  and  quietly  assume  that  they  are  the  religious, 

and  that  all  who  disagree,  whether  writers  in  the  "  Times," 
Sir  E,  Peel,  or  the  "  sad  exceptions,"  of  whom  I  v/aa  one,  to 
which  he  alluded,  are  either  neologians  or  hired  writers ! 
Better  break  a  thousand  sabbaths,  than  lie  and  slander  thus ! 
But  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  is  the  consecration  of  all 
time  lo  God  :  of  which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  but  the  type 
and  shadow.  See  Col.  ii,  16,  17.  Bishop  Horsley's  attempt 
lo  get  over  that  verse  is  miserable,  1  remember. 

"  Six  hundred  churches  wanted."  Tes !  but  when  shall 
we  have  different  hours  for  service  and  different  congrega- 
tions in  one  church,  say  one  for  three  congregations ;  and  so 
save  two  thirds  of  the  money  spent  on  stone  and  brick,  that 
it  may  be  spent  on  the  truer  temple,  human  beings,  in  whom 
God's  Spirit  dwells  F  They  do  this  on  the  ContinPnt,  and 
with  no  inconvenience.  Besides,  the  inconvenience  and 
mutual  giving  way  would  he  all  so  much  gain  for  Christian 
life,  instead  of  an  objection  to  the  plan. 

A  member  of  his  congregation  wrote  to  him  on  tras 
subject.     He  replied :  — 

60  Montpelier  Road  !  November  17. 

Mt  DKAR  Mr.  Wki&HT:  —  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
I  should  have  lefi  my  meaning  ambiguous  on  Sunday.  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  said,  or  meant  to  say. 

I  tried  to  show  that  in  St.  Paul's  judgment  the  Sabbath  is 
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abrogaledj  being,  as  lie  calls  it  (Co!,  ii.  16,  17),  a  shadow  of 
which  Christ  is  the  substance.  This  Sabbath  has  given  way 
to  a  larger,  grander,  more  spiritual  Sabbath, —  the  Rest  of 
the  people  of  God,  —  a  life  claimed,  not  in  parts,  but  as  a 
whole,  for  Lim,  —  a  perpetual  sacrifice. 

To  urge  this  abrogated  Sabbath  again  on  men's  oonscieneea 
as  indispensable  to  salvation,  St.  Paul  reckons  aa  a  giving  up 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  (Gal.  iv.  10,  1 1).  Nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  compet«nt  for  the  Christian  Church  to  appoint 
days  and  times,  as  she  shall  find  them  needful,  to  aid  her  in- 
firmities or  express  her  love,  provided  only  that  she  does  not 
bind  them  on  human  consciences  as  indispensable. 

Such  a  day,  among  others,  she  did  appoint  in  very  early 
times,  —  the  Lord's  day.  But  it  was  not  a  transference  of 
the  Jewish  Sabbatt  from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  but  arose  out 
of  the  great  Christian  principle,  which  views  all  life  in  rcfei> 
erence  to  the  Chureh's  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  And  thus 
time  was  divided  into  cydes,  larger  and  smaller,  the  cycle  of 
the  week  or  the  cycle  of  the  year,  each  representing  the 
death  in  which  all  daily  die,  —  the  resurrection  in  which  all 
daily  rise.  Friday  and  Saturday,  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
day,  were  the  epochs  respectively  of  these  cycles. 

I  hold  Ibis  institution  of  the  Lord's  day  to  be  a  most  pre- 
cious and  blessed  one,  not  to  bo  dispensed  with  except  with 
danger ;  and  I  believe  that  no  one  who  loves  his  country  can 
look  on  any  measure  which  is  likely  to  desecrate  its  observ- 
(tnce,  or  break  through  our  English  feelings  towards  it^  with- 
out great  misgiving  and  apprehension. 

And  St.  Paul  modifies  his  broad  view  of  a  repealed  Sab- 
bath,  by  acknowledging  that  there  may  be  a  religious  and 
conscientious  observance  of  that  day.  "  One  man  esteemeth 
one  day  above  another.     Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 

in  his  own  mind He  that  o!)serveth  the  day  observeth 

it  to  the  Lord."  On  the  other  band,  he  modifies  it  again,  by 
emphatically  requiring  that  the  non-ohservance  of  the  Sab- 
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bath  must  be  a  religioiis  non-obserTance,  —  a  conscientious, 
and  not  merely  a  licenlJoua  or  latitudinarian  one.  He  that 
observcth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  be  observeth  it  not. 

Now  here  is  my  first  objection  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  proposed.  It  contemplates  a  non-observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  a  religions  one.  It  is  not  non- 
observance  to  the  Lord.  It  does  not  proceed  from  a  sublime 
view  of  Christian  life  as  one  great  Sabbath,  bat  from  laxity, 
indifference,  and  love  of  lucre.  At  least,  I  fear  so,  for  it  is 
put  forward  in  the  light  of  a  speculation. 

My  second  objection  —  not  so  much  to  the  thing  itself  aa 
to  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  advocated  —  is  the  assumption, 
that  to  humaoize  the  people  is  identical  with  Christianizing 
them.  I  am  very  anxious  to  humanize  ajid  polish  the  peo- 
ple; but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  lesson  of  liistoiy, — 
that  the  arts,  auoh  aa  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  have 
not  in  themselves  ennobled,  but  often  deteriorated  nations. 
The  worship  of  the  Beautiful  is  not  the  worsiiip  of  Holiness  j 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  statue-galleries  and  museums,  as  if 
they  were  to  do  the  work  whicli  caa  only  he  done  by  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  represent  such  {esthetic  amusements 
as  the  true  and  right  religious  use  of  rest,  I  hold  to  be  mere 
false  sentimentality. 

But  with  all  this  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  every  endeavor 
to  put  down  the  Crystal  Paiace  by  petition  or  legislative 
enactments,  on  the  three  following  grounds,  which  I  meant 
to  distinctly  name  in  my  sermon :  — 

1.  Because  it  is  a  return  to  Judwsm  to  enforce,  by  human 
enactment,  that  which  St.  Paul  declares  repealed.  I  may 
much  regret  the  probable  tendencies  of  this  meysure ;  hut 
still  I  cannot  try  to  forbid  by  law  a  sort  of  recreation  for  the 
poor  man  in  public  gardens  and  public  picture-galleries,  which 
the  rich  man  has  freely  allowed  himself  in  private  gardens 
ind  galleries,  with  no  protest  whatever  from  the  clergy. 

2.  Because  a  severe  and  stringent  law  injures  the  con- 
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science.  "Wlioevor  multiplies  enactmenta  beyond  what  la 
essejitial,  tempts  traraan  coniciences  to  transgression.  For  it 
is  transgression  when  a  man  does  a  thing  which  he  thinka 
wrong,  even  though  it  be  not  ubstractedly  wrong.  Hence 
St,  Peter  speaks  against  "  putting  a  joke  upon  the  ntck  of 
the  disciples,  which  neither  he  nor  his  lathers  had  been  ablo 
to  bear."  And  hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "motiona  of  sin 
which  were  by  the  law " ;  that  is,  caused  aad  stirred  into 
motion  by  (he  law.  I  am  persuaded  that  much  abandonment 
is  caused  by  tlje  strict  severity  of  Sabbath  observance,  when 
others,  who  are  not  fit  for  it,  are  compelled  to  obey,  at  the 
nsk  of  being  treated  as  iaiidels.  Many  a  criminal  on  the 
scaffold  can  trace  his  fii-st  declension  in  crime  to  such  a 
restriction,  and  the  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  defiance  which 
seized  him  when  he  had  once  broken  it. 

And  I  refuse  to  sign  such  a  petition,  lastly,  because  to  exalt 
a  "law  positive,"  that  is,  a  law  contrived  for  temporary  and 
special  ends,  —  into  the  rank  of  a  moral  law  eternally  bind- 
ing, has  always  been  the  first  step  towards  relaxing  the  rev- 
erence for  that  which  is  moral.     Thus  the  Pharisees  were 
very  scrupulous  about  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin :  jua- 
tlee,  judgment,  and  truth  they  eared  little  for.     They  were 
furious  at  a  transgression  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but 
they  would  allow  a  man  to  be  as  proud,  and  selfish,  and  tyran- 
nical as  he  [  1       d     A  d  th       m  th  t 
deney  now  lb         yindg      tbotp       m          pi 
Snuday  afYer                   tea  g  rd       wl  1     tl             11  1 
against  the        Id                        f        il  i  f       Wl  y  I     h  y 
not  preach  a          J              tblml                   hpk 
Or  why  do    1   y    p    k     f  G  1        din        j  dgm     t        tl 
nation  for  a  C  j  tal  Pal           hi     h  y  q       ly   gi         th 
fact,  or  are  to    p  1  te  t    tk        t  ce    f  t,  th  t  f       fif  h      f 
our  male  pop  1          it    1                     (  t      t            b             11 
they  are  ma      di     Wl      I     h  j  I    Id    j  h     ds    t  p 
dignation  wh         t                 ly     1  1             tl                I 
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peraou  in  this  town  drives  regularly  to  church  on  fine  days  as 
well  as  wet  ?  Why  do  they  say  that  it  is  a  crime  to  sacrifice 
a  single  policeman  to  the  comfort  of  the  commuaity,  by  mak- 
ing him  work  on  the  Sabbath,  when  their  own  servants  are 
"Bacrificed"  —  if  it  be  sacrifice — in  making  Iheir  beds, 
cleaning  their  rooms,  boiling  their  luxurious  hot  potatoes,  &C., 
&c.,  &C.,  none  of  which  are  either  works  of  necessity  or 
works  of  mercy,  —  the  only  works  they  say,  which  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  ruie  ?  Why  do  they  not  grapple  with  the 
slander,  and  the  gossip,  and  the  pride  of  society,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  apper  classes?  Why  are  tliey  touched  to  the 
quick  only  when  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  puts  on  a  vulgar 
form?  Because,  as  I  said  before,  scrupulosity  about  Jaws 
"positive"  generaUy  slides  into  laxity  about  the  eternal  laws 
of  right  and  wrong. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  against  the  petition  movement, 
and  strongly  against  it  Besides,  though  I  look  jealously  and 
suspiciously  at  the  Crystal  Palace  plan,  I  am  not  yet  certain 
that  it  may  not  be  an  improvement  on  the  way  in  which  the 
poorer  classes  at  present  spend  their  Sundays.  I  hope  this 
is  clear,  my  dear  Mr.  Wright.  I  have  written*  it  rapidly, 
having  much  to  do,  and  concisely ;  but  I  trust  it  will  bo  clear. 
Ton  are  quite  welcome  to  show  it  to  any  one  who  thought 
my  sermon  ambiguous. 

Of  course,  refusing  to  sign  the  petition  for  an  enact- 
ment against  the  opening  of  tiie  Palace  on  Sunday,  he 
was  openly  and  covertly  attacked.  One  of  liis  brother 
ministers  alluded  to  him  as  the  "sad  exception"  to 
the  Christian  unanimity  of  the  clergymen  of  Brighton. 
And  yet  he  was  more  particular  in  his  observance  of 
that  day  than  many  of  his  censurers.  He  lias  often 
walked  ten  miles  and  more  to  preach  on  a  Sunday, 
rather  than  accept  a  carriage  or  take  a  fly,  and  this  lest 
he  should  cause  his  brother  to  offend.     But  alas !  what 
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matters  that,  as  long  as  men  act  and  apeak  as  if  tlioy 
held  that  true  religion  consists  in  holding  orthodox 
views,  and  not  in  doing  right  actions?  "This  man 
could  not  be  of  God,  because  he  did  not  keep  the  SaV 
bath  day ! " 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  outward  rebuke,  and  in  spito 
of  the  increased  loneliness  of  his  position,  his  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  growing  humbler,  calmer,  and  more 
gentle.  The  following  words  may  well  close  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  in  this  year :  — 

The  life  of  Christ  and  His  deatJi,  after  all,  are  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  mystery  of  human  lifo ;  to  that,  after  all, 
all  the  discords  of  this  world's  wild  music  must  be  attuned  at 
at  last.  There  is  sharp  pain  —  past  pain  — in  that  letter 
which  you  sent  me,  but  yet  how  instinctively  one  feels  at 
once  that  the  tone  of  Christianity  is  wanting.  I  do  not  mean 
the  cant  expressions,  but  the  genuine  tone  which  numbers  of 
real  men  and  women  have  learned  by  heart. 

It  may  be  hereatier  mellowed  into  this,  as  1  hope  my  tone 
wills  but  neither  are  as  yet,  though  I  liavo  got  what  your 
correspondent  has  not,  the  words  of  the  Song ;  only  I  have 
not  the  music  And  what  are  ,the  woi-ds  without  ?  Yet  it  is 
something  to  feel  the  deep,  deep  conviction,  which  has  never 
failed  me  in  the  darkest  moods,  that  Christ  had  the  key  to 
the  mysteries  of  Life,  and  that  they  are  not  insoluble ;  also, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Cross  is  the  condition  which  will  put 
any  one  in  possession  of  the  same  key;  "Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls,"  It  is  some- 
thing, much,  to  know  this,  for,  knowiog  it,  I  feel  it  to  be  uu- 
philosophical  and  foolish  to  quarrel  with  my  lot,  for  my  wis- 
doni  is  to  transmute  my  lot  by  meekness  into  gold.  With 
God  I  cannot  quarrel,  for  I  recognize  the  beauty  and  justice 
of  His  conditions.  It  is  a  grand  comfort  to  feel  that  God  is 
right,  whatever  and  whoever  else  may  be  wrong.  I  fed  St. 
Faul's  words,  "  Let  God  be  li'ue  and  every  man  a  Kar." 
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LETTERS  EROM  JAKUAEY,  1852,  TO  DECEMBEE,  1852. 
XXXVII. 

My  Dkar :  —  If  I  do  not  reply  at  once,  I  may  pos- 
sibly never  reply  at  all,  so  much  has  the  habit  of  pioeiostma- 
tion  or  the  a  quoi  bon  question  taken  possession  of  me.  Seo- 
ondly,  if  I  do  not  reply  at  once,  I  may  in  honesty,  after  i-ead- 
ing  yonr  heterodoxy,  be  compelled  to  administer  castigation. 
And,  thirdly,  a  slight  epanchement  de  cmur  says,  "  I  shall  not 
last  long  in  your  bosom,  cold  sir,  so  write  to  youi  Inend  while 
the  fit  is  on  yoo." 

Well,  I  am  no  beretic  in  my  affections  either,  and  my 
friendship  is  as  truly  yours  as  ever,  my  dear .  As  warm- 
ly ?  Hum,  —  why  all  was  warm  and  effervescing  once,  now 
all  is  cold  and  flat.  If  a  mouse  could  change  into  a  frog,,  or 
a  falcon  info  a  penguin,  would  the  affections  be  as  warm  as 
before,  albeit  they  might  remain  unalterable  ?  I  trow  not, 
so  I  only  say  you  have  as  much  as  a  cold-blooded  animal  can 
give,  whose  pulsations  are  something  like  one  per  minute. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  wishing  for  a  war.  It  is  very 
horrible,  and  though  I  think  there  is  nothing  of  personal 
danger  in  it  that  appals,  the  thought  of  what  would  befall  our 
women  gives  me  many  a  sleepless  nighL  I  expect  an  inva^ 
sion;  neverlheless,  I  detest  war.  But  Mr  Cobden  and  Co.'a 
doctrines  prostitute  national  honor  to  the  "  wealth  of  nations,", 
and  have  left  us  unable  to  defend  oureelves  or  even  to  arm 
our  soldiers  as  well  as  savages  can  afford  to  arm  themselves. 


XXXVIII. 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  I  said  on  E — 
birthday  about  God's  designs.      A  conversatio 
of  warm  striking  of  mind  on  mind,  and  it  is  al  no 
ble  to  reproduce  it.     At  tliia  moment  it  has  as    n 
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from  me  as  if  it  had  never  been.  I  can  only  conjectui-e  that 
I  said  something  to  the  effect  that  God's  plan  was  not  thwart- 
ed by  transgression  and  a  new  plan  begun ;  aa  in  a  siege,  the 
plan  of  the  invader  is  frustrated  by  a  Bap  meeting  hira,  and 
then  a  counter-sap  and  fresh  mines  carried  on  below  to  foil 
that ;  but  that  God's  idea  of  Humanity  is,  and  ever  was,  Hu- 
manity aa  it  is  in  Jesns  Christ;  that  so  far  as  it  fails  of  that, 
His  idea  may  be  said  to  have  not  been  realized ;  but  we  must 
be  cautious  of  first  using  this  language  to  express  rudely  our 
mode  of  conceiving  a  truth,  and  then  arguing  from  it,  aa  if  it 
were  real,  and  not  merely  a  human  mode  of  thought.  The 
idea  of  a  tree  or  plant,  —  say  the  vine,  —  ia  of  the  tree  in  its 
perfection.  In  the  English  climate  you  may  say  it  has  failed, 
that  is,  it  has  not  attained  the  stature  which  of  right  belongs 
to  the  plant ;  it  is  a  fallen,  abortive  thing ;  hut  you  do  not 
mean  by  that,  that  its  Creator  intended  that  particular  plant 
to  succeed,  and  was  disappointed  in  the  attempt.  Fallen, 
man  ia,  in  comparison  of  the  Divine  idea  of  Humanity,  hut 
it  was  no  failure.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  write  out  in 
coid  blood,  unstimulated  by  something  naturally  going  before, 
ou  such  a  suhjecl~     It  becomes  a  mere  dry  essay. 


SXXIX. 

Lawea:  Friday,  T.46  p.  m. 
From  Tuesday  until  this  moment  I  have  scarcely  had  an 
instant  We  are  in  court  by  nine,  and  directly  it  is  over 
I  dine  either  with  the  judges  or  the  high  sheriff.  We  are 
this  moment  out,  after  eleven  hours'  sitting.  A  horrible 
murder  baa  occupied  them  all  day,  which  ia  not  over  yet. 
We  begin  to-morrow  at  eight,  A.  m.  I  shall  write  to  you 
shortly,  with  an  account  of  the  last  few  days.  I  am  thor- 
oughly and  completely  tired. 

I  write  during  an  interval  of  a  most  painful  character,  — 
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during  the  trial  of  an  unhappy  woman  for  the  murdar  of  her 
husband.  She  is  at  this  moment  in  a  swoon.  The  jud;^ 
has  stopped  the  case  until  her  re^'overy.  I  am  sitting  close 
to  him,  and  his  observations  to  me  from  time  to  time  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  her  escape. 
It  ia  a  horrible  cfise.  She  poisoned  him  in  order  to  marry 
a  young  man,  or  boy,  who  has  just  given  evidence  against 
her  in  a  disgraceful  way.  His  on!y  excuse  is,  that  she  had 
already  tried  to  throw  the  murder  upon  him,  and  indeed  I 
believe  he  had  a  hand  m  it  so  too,  Baron  Parke  has  just 
told  me  he  thinks.  The  la  t  witness  js  now  giving  his  evi- 
dence ;  and  when  the  cuume!  for  the  defence  has  spoken, 
and  the  judge  has  given  hia  chiige,  I  imagine  the  jury  can- 
not doubt  ten  minutes  ibout  their  verdict,  —  that  being 
^^ guilty,"  her  fate  is  sealed  !No  I  am  wrong,  her  own  child 
is  just  called  to  witness  against  her,  —  a  poor  little  boy  seven 
years  old.  The  poor  miserable  creature  herself,  during  tlie 
trial,  which  lasted  all  yesterday,  and  for  the  hour  which  it 
has  continued  this  morning,  has  been  almost  in  a  swooning 
state,  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  Dr.  Taylor,  the  celebrated 
analyst,  descended  into  the  dock,  and  prescribed  for  her, 
the  court  meanwhile  waiting  several  minutes  in  dead  silence 
for  her  recovery.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  most  interesting  medical 
evidence  yesterday,  respecting  the  chemical  analysis  by  which 
he  discovered  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  large  quantities  in 
the  deceased.  The  judge  said  to  me  as  he  took  the  book, 
"  Now  you  will  hear  some  evidence  worth  listening  to." 

I  am  thankful  to  say  the  little  boy  has  not  been  permitted 
to  ^ve  evidence :  he  knew  nothing  about  an  oath.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  horrible  than  an  only  child  taking 
his  own  mother's  life  away. 

I  could  write  no  more  yesterday :  the  trial  became  too 
intensely  interesting  and  painful  to  do  anything.  The  judge's 
charge  lasted,  I  should  think,  an  hour  and  a  half.     The  jury 
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retired.  An  hour  and  a  half  passed  m  terriUe  suspense. 
At  last  tliey  came :  the  foreman  said  at  once.  "  GniLTY." 
Baron  Parke  pat  on  the  black  cap.  The  poor  woman,  with 
burning  cheeks,  and  eyes  as  brilliant  as  fire  with  excitement, 
was  held  up  between  two  turnkeys  to  receive  her  sentence. 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  "  yon  have  omitted 
two  essential  words ;  you  did  not  say  what  death  she  is 
to  die."  So  the  feinting  thing  was  held  up  again,  and  the 
last  sentence  of  the  award  repeated,  with  the  words  "  hanged 
by  the  neck."  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  guilty  man  in  sitting 
by  to  see  a  woman  murdered.  Eat  my  eye  caught  the 
figure  of  the  scoundrel  Hickman,  standing  by  to  hear  her 
who  was  suffering  all  for  Lim  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  emotion.  It  was  a  most  sick- 
ening spectacle  from  first  to  last;  and  there  is  not  the  small- 
est chalice  of  her  life  being  spared. 

51/  sermon  was  delivered  badly  and  hurriedly.  Oa  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  sheriff  was  away,  and  I  did  his  duty  for 
him  of  escorting  the  judges.  E\'ery  time  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  alone  in  the  carriage-and-four  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  by  the  blast  of  trumpets  which  saluted  me  the 
moment  I  put  my  foot  upon  the  carriage  Steps,  and  the 
mute  awe  of  the  crowd,  who  were  imposed  upon  by  my 
robes  «ilh  the  idea  of  something  very  grand.  I  felt  half 
inclined  to  bid  the  row  of  javelm-men,  who  uncovered  in 
a  line  as  I  passed,  and  the  trumpeters,  have  done  with  the 
solemn  abiturdity,  at  least  in  my  case :  but  I  retiectcd  that 
forms  and  pageants  are  of  fer  deeper  importance  for  the 
masses  than  at  first  eight  appears.  A  judge  in  black  robes, 
instead  of  scarlet,  would  not  be  half  a  judge.  Many  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  occurred  to  my  mind,  some  of  which  I 
put  into  my  afternoon  Rermon;  in  thp  morning  I  was  tw» 
hoarse  and  unwell  to  preach. 
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XL. 

Martli  26. 

That  miserablB  murderess,  it  is  said,  Las  confessed  Iier 
crime,  and  exonerated  Hickman  entirely ;  but  the  truth  of 
this  latter  portion  of  her  story  I  rather  doubt.  Hanging  a 
woman  is  a  hideous  thought.  The  impressions  of  last  week 
will,  I  think,  reverse  forever  all  my  intellectual  convictions  of 
the  need  and  obligation  of  capital  punishment ;  yet  I  think 
I  gould  have  strung  np  Hickman  with  my  own  hands  with 
considerable  satisfaction ;  so  strongly  do  natural  instincts, 
partly  dependent  upon  the  mere  difference  between  man 
and  woman,  bias,  and  even  determine,  judgments  that  seem 
purely  intellectual,  and  framed  in  what  Lord  Ba^Mn  called 
"  a  dry  light." 

It  shows,  besides,  how  utterly  unfit  woman  would  be  for 
innumerable  functions  which  American  speculation  would 
Open  to  her;  for  her  feelings  warp  even  more  than  ours,  and 
that  whicij  is  her  glory  in  its  place,  would  unfit  her  for  all 
those  duties  which  require  llie  abeyance  of  the  feelings. 
This  is  the  verj'  reason,  viz.,  her  deceivability  through  feel- 
ing, which  St.  Paul  wisely  assigns  against  her  usurpation 
of  the  offices  of  public  teaching,  &c.,  that  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  Eve,  &&  How  deep  inapiration  is !  so  deep 
that,  like  the  clear  sea  around  the  West  Indies,  it  seems 
shallow  until  you  try  to  dive  into  it. 

A  thought  occurred  to  me  while  writing  about  invasion, 
which  escaped  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  abovfs 
paragraph.  It  was  this,  —  the  distinction  between  the  French 
Spirit  in  war  and  ours.  Theirs  is  "La  Gloire!"  Ours  is 
"  Duty ! "  And  this  was  the  real  source  of  England's  sub- 
lime battle-cry  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  reason,  too,  why  Eng- 
lish troops  can  stand  to  be  mowed  down,  as  well  as  rush  to 
the  cliarge.  It  is  the  latter  only  for  which  the  French  are 
remarkable,  "  Hard  pounding,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke, 
at  Waterloo,  coming  to  a  regiment  which  had  lost,  as  some 
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did,  600  men  before  they  drew  a  tri^er  ;  "  we  shall  see  who 
will  pound  the  longest."  "La  Gloire  "  against  "  Duty,"  We 
shall  see  which  will  stand  the  longest,  provided  it  is  n  )t  all 
over  at  the  first  onset,  which  it  ia  likely  enough  to  be  from 
the  small  practice  of  our  best  officers. 

Poor has  lc«t  his  wife  in  confinement.    I  spent  three 

hours  with  him  to-day ;  some  of  the  most  profitable,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  that  I  have  spent  for  a  long  time.  lie  waa 
severely  shocked  about  it;  he  had  not  the  slightest  aiiticipa< 
lion  of  such  a  termination.  She  had  been  going  on  well,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  day  she  died  that  unfavorable  symptoms 
presented  themselves.  What  a  mournful  case  such  an  one 
always  is !  and  how  myslerious,  remembering  that  Woman 
is  in  her  vocation  of  involuntary  sacrifice,  giving  mute  obe- 
dience to  the  law, — life  only  through  suffering  or  death;  the 
law  to  which  her  whole  life,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  is  a  testimony.  To  me  the  event 
will  be  a  great  loss.  I  had  promised  myself  a  congenial 
acquaintance  or  friend,  —  a  man,  —  for  we  have  had  several 
walks  together  and  "  cottoned  "  to  each  other.  He  is  going  to 
leave  Brighton,  and  stay  with  his  brother,  a  clergyman,  to  get 
away  from  ead  associations  and  reminiscences. 

I  gave  a  lecture  an  Thursday  to  the  catechumens,  on  Ja- 
cob's journey  from,  home,  —  different  from  former  times  in 
treatment,  and  quite  extempore ;  that  is,  the  whole  train  of 
thought  presented  itself  when  I  began,  and  I  spoke  for  three- 
quartere  of  an  hour,  quite  different  from  what  I  had  intend- 
ed :  I  have  no  notes. 

XLI. 

You  are  quite  right  in  your  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  Lord  Carlisle's  and  Mr.  Drummond's  letter.  I  told 
you  in  a  former  letter  how  I  valued  the  latter  as  the  rnily  in- 
dication 1  have  received  of  a  sympathy  which  had  penetrated 
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into  the  motive  of  my  Lectures.  If  I  did  not  believe  tliat 
religion  is  poetiy,  and  that  all  or  most  poetry  is  the  half-way 
house  to  reli^on,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  both  are  the  same^ 
the  oppositos  of  both  being  Staence,  and  the  organ  of  both 
IntuitioQ,  I  should  not  have  spent  my  time  on  those  Lectares  ; 
—  indeed,  this  I  had  said  beforehand. 

*  •  *  •  • 

My  tastes  are  with  the  aristocrat,  my  principles  with  the 
mob.  I  know  how  the  recoil  from  vulgarity  and  mobocraoy, 
with  thin-skinned  and  over-fastidious  sensitiveness,  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  doing  the  good  I  might  do.  My  own  sym- 
pathies and  principles  in  this  laatter  are  in  constant  antago- 
nism, and  until  those  can  be  harmonized,  true  Christianity  is 
impracticable.  A  greater  felt  the  same,  —  Milton;  but  he 
worked  far  more  ardently  for  his  principles,  though,  as  life 
went  on,  he  shrank  more  and  more  from  the  persona  vfith 
whom  his  principles  assodated  him ;  and  so  at  last  never  went 
even  to  church,  detesting  the  dissenter's  vulgarity  and  the  re- 
pubiican's  selfishness.  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  became 
conscious  of  this  discord  in  me,  which  mars  usefulness ;  hut  it 
is  curious  that  two  letters,  one  from  my  mother,  and  one  from 
a  Miss  Perry,  a  sister  of  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Education  in  India,  —  a  letter  not  writ- 
ten to  me,  —  have  both  within  ten  days  remarked  the  same 
thing,  the  latter  very  acutely,  in  a  review  of  the  poetry  afEair, 
and preadiing,  and  pamphlets  generally.  Lord  Falkland,— 
you  seel  select  grand  precedents  to  excuse  myself, — lived  and 
died  ill  the  same  way ;  and  I  suspect  that  if  the  Crown  were 
ever  to  tyrannize,  and  the  people  were  to  rise,  1  should  be 
found  fighting  against  the  mob,  —  at  Jeast  if,  unfortunately, 
a  queen  were  sovereign.  To  give  a  less  august  precedent: 
poor  Balaam  was  in  a  simdar  antagonism,  with  tastes,  Iots 
of  poetry,  &c.,  on  the  tide  of  BiUk ,  principles  on  the  side 
of  Israel ;  only  gold  inclined  the  scales  to  the  wrung  side, 
which  happily  is  not  my  t>  mptAtion 
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Tour  note  did  not  reach  me  until  the  afterDOon  post  to-day. 
I  am.  thoroughly  worn  and  sore  with  work :  prajera  last  week, 
—  preaching  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sunday,  —  prayers  again 
to-day.  The  usual  result  has  followed,  —  low  spirits  and  deep 
depression.  In  sueh  moods,  I  can  see  nothing  truly,  —  all  is 
black  and  hopeless ;  but  as  I  know  the  cause  to  be  chiefly 
physical,  I  resolve  to  give  no  utterance  to  transient  feeling, 
but  wait  until  the  cloud  passes.  Therefore  if  in  this  any- 
thing sounds  harsh  or  misanthropic,  think  it  is  not  I,  but 
one  of  the  azure  demons  whose  property  I  myself  am  for  the 
nonce. 

I  will  extract  now,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  what  I 
said  about  the  Birkenhead. 

After  showing  that  the  glory  of  the  Cross  —  the  text  be- 
ing, "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,"  &c — consisted  in 
"  Obedience  unto  death,"  and  hence  inferring  that  man's  real 
greatness  lies  in  Duty,  I  said:  — 

"And  this  surely  is  impressed  upon  us  to-day  with  double 
power  by  the  news  which  reached  the  shores  of  this  country 
two  days  ago,  of  the  sinking  of  iaO  Britons  within  sight  of 
the  shore  of  Africa.  And  yet  no  Englishman  could  have 
read  those  letters  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  proud 
and  grateful  exultation  in  the  country  which  gave  him  birth; 
for  the  two  things  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of 
that  dire  scene,  and  which  redeemed  the  disaster  from  the 
character  of  common,  vulgar  death,  —  were  the  spirit  of  Duty 
and  the  spirit  of  high  Sacrifice  ;  when  iue»,  summoned  sud- 
denly from  their  hammocks,  mustered  in  silence,  and  obeyed 
the  word  of  command  as  calruly,  and  as  silently,  and  as  sim- 
ply on  the  deck  of  a  sinking  vessel,  as  they  would  have  done 
on  the  parade-ground  on  a  gala  day ;  and  when  men  who  had 
waited  for  permission  to  throw  tliemselves  overboard  to  save 
their  lives,  were  arrested  almost  to  a  man  by  the  tirst  voice 
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that  warned  tliem  that  they  could  only  save  themselves  hy 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ivomen  and  children.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  glory  in  our  country's  wealth,  her  reaown,  or  her  mil- 
itary successes,  merely  as  such ;  God  forbid  that  we  should 
glory  in  aught  of  hers,  save  in  that  English  spirit  of  Duty 
and  of  Sacrifice,  on  which,  are  stamped  so  unmistakably  the 
lineaments  of  the  Redeemer's  cross.  It  was  this  which  con- 
stituted the  real  force  of  that  sublime  battle-cry  which  pre- 
ceded one  of  the  most  terrific  lessons  ever  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Ups  of  lier  artilleiy,  and  told  men  wherein  lay  the 
might  and  the  majesty  of  a  country  which  expects  of  her 
chosen  sons,  in  the  hour  of  death  and  danger,, not  that  every 
man  shall  save  his  own  life, — nor  that  every  man  shall  seek 
his  own  glory,  —  but  that '  every  man  shall  do  his  own  duty.' " 

That  is  nearly  what  I  said,  and  I  never  said  anything 
more  from  my  heart.  I  do  love  and  honor  my  dear  old  coun- 
try with  all  my  heart  and  soul ;  her  sons  cannot  sing,  paint, 
nor  carve,  hut  they  can  die  at  their  poafs  silently,  without 
thinking  that  "forty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  them" 
from  the  Pyramids. 

The  women  of  the  Birkenhead  had  not  the  option  of  sacri- 
fice for  the  men.  They  did  not  know  beforehand  the  cost  at 
which  they  must  he  saved.  Besides,  if  tie  men  could  have 
90  calculated,  they  would  not  have  been  wortli  the  saving.  It 
is  their  self-devotion  which  makes  us  feel  how  much  worth 
they  were ;  and  therefore  it  is  like  the  old  ordeal :  if  they 
sank  they  deserved  saving,  and  if  they  escaped  they  ought  to 
have  been  drowned, 

XLIII. 

I  am  also  reidn^  Guiiots  "  MiSditations  ct  Etudes  Mo- 
rales, m  which  there  aie  ome  valuable  thoughts,  at  least  in 
that  on  Lnmmtahte  — which  is  the  one  I  have  read.  It  sin- 
gularly coincides  with  the  views  I  gave  last  Sunday,  but  waa 
read  sinte      Ho   hows  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is  not 
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the  result  of  inductive  and  inferential  reasonings,  — aucli  as 
the  incomplete  justice  here,  or  the  dissatisfaction  with  all 
earthly  good,  —  but  that  rather,  these  result  from  the  instinc- 
tive belief  in  immortality.  Savages  and  children  never  doubt 
it;  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  instinctive  state,  the 
more  indubitable  it  is.  It  is  only  when  refinement,  civiliza- 
tion, and  science  come  that  it  grows  dim.  The  attempt  to 
rest  our  intuitions  on  a  scientific  basis,  inevitable  as  the  at- 
tempt is,  brings  with  it  doubt,  —  and  you  get  back  faith  again 
when  you  quit  logic  and  sdence,  and  suffer  the  sou!  to  take 
counsel  with  itself,  or,  in  Scripture  language,  "  when  you  he- 
come  again  a  little  child."  Do  read  Wordsworth's  glorious 
ode  in  connection  with  this  thought,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
thought  of  the  whole  ode. 


XLIV. 

They  tell  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  in  the  vortex  of 
London  gayety  to  stop ;  that  at  last  a  single  evening  at  home 
is  intolerably  ennuyeux,  I  partly  believe  it,  and  can  only  say 
that  if  it  be  so,  it  kills  body  and  soul,  and  the  severe  restric- 
tions which  seemed  to  mo  to  be  excessive,  of  persons  whom 
I  reckoned  righteous  over-much,  have  more  sense  and  reason 
in  them  than  I  supposed.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  case  with  the  fine  ladies,  and,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  the 
smart  people  of  Antioch,  Corinth,  &c,,  &c,  I  suppose  the 
Apostle  had  been  contemplating  the  exhausted  countenances 
and  languid  listlesaness  of  the  fashionables  of  the  metropolis, 
when  he  said  so  vehemently,  "  She  which  iiveth  in  pleasure  is 
dead  while  she  iiveth."  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  success  of 
Tractarianisra  among  the  Belgraviana,  Chanted  services  and 
innocent  gentlemen  with  lilies  of  the  valley  in  their  dresses, 
must  affoi'd  something  of  the  same  cooling  and  sedative  effect 
which  I  have  felt  in  the  burninjj  south  of  France,  in  going 
from   a  garden,  on   the   walls  of  winch   ii,/iuraerHble  lizards 
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basked,  and  the  sun's  raja  beat  dowa  intolerably,  at  once  into 
t!ie  coolness  of  an  artifidal  cave. 

1  am  not  calm,  yet  I  do  try  earnestly,  and  against  many 
hindrances,  within  and  without,  to  rule  ray  life  by  Law,  and 
to  win  that  composure  without  which  nothing  can  be  done; 
but  much  is  against  me,  and  my  very  duties  hinder  me.  Here 
am  I,  on  Monday  moruing,  as  languid  and  wretched  as  a  Lon- 
don lady  who  has  come  down  from  her  room  at  11  A.  M.,  pale 
and  wan  after  an  evening  of  dissipation ;  but  my  languor  and 
the  over-stmng  state  of  brain  which  will  make  the  nest  two 
days  mere  endurance  of  life,  come  not  from  pleasure,  but 
from  public  speaking.  I  can  only  get  rid  of  my  exhaastioa 
by  getting  rid  of  my  duty.  To-day  it  is  rather  worse  than 
usual,  because  I  was  obliged  to  give  an  hour  last  night,  and 
on  every  Sunday  until  confirmation,  to  prepare  some  young 
men  who  cannot  come  on  any  other  evening.     After  that  I 

drank  tea  with   the  V s,   and  found  them  all  suffering 

more  or  less  from,  the  effects  of  this  sand-impregnated  wind. 
1  was  too  tired  to  talk,  I  am  going  to  take  a  solitary  walk 
on  the  Downs,  untempting  as  the  day  and  atmosphere  are,  to 
try  to  invigorate  after  yesterday,  and  to  get  up  resolution 
for  a  speech  at  a  meeting  this  evenmg,  in  which  I  take  the 

XLV. 

Prefatory  Observations  to  Mons.  Zaha's   Lecture  on  Polish 

Mnemonics. 

Memory  depends  on  two  circumstances,  —  attention  and 
the  laws  of  association. 

L  Attention, 

rXjubtless  WB  are  born  with  different  natural  capadties  of 
memory.  I  leave  this  to  the  physiolo^st  to  explain,  to  show 
why,  with  an  equal  volume  of  brain,  one  man  may  have  judg- 
ment, and  another  memory  ;  wiiy,  in  cei-tain  states  of  health, 
we  can  remember  better  than  in  others. 

6«  I 
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It  is  unquesticniable,  however,  that  memory  can  be  im- 
proyed;  and  it  will  generally,  I  belieye,  be  founil  that  thia 
improvement  arises  from  increased  power  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion. No  one  can  hope  to  remember  who  has  not  acquired 
the  power  of  concentrating  his  attention. 

A  proof  that  this  is  one  of  the  condiliona  of  recollecting, 
we  have  in  the  fact  that  we  recollect  drcumatanoes  witnessed 
and  things  learnt  in  childhood,  whereas  we  forget  the  events 
of  yesterday  ;  and  this  because  when  we  come  into  the  world 
all  is  new,  startling,  and  ai-rests  the  attention.  In  later  life 
we  see  as  if  we  saw  not,  and  hear  as  if  we  heard  not.  All 
is  dulled;  we  are  familiar  with  all,  and  our  attention  is  lan- 
guid and  flags. 

Another  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  people  remember  chiefly 
those  points  m  which  their  profession  or  circumstances  most 
interest  them.  For  instance,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case 
of  Eush,  the  murderer,  deposed  that  the  murderer  wore  a 
mask,  or  vizor,  made  of  linen  or  some  soft  material.  On  be- 
ing cross-examined  and  asked  Low  she  could  swear  that  it 
was  not  of  paper,  as  the  event  occurred  in  a  darkened  house, 
she  rephed  that  she  had  observed  of  the  mask  that  it  did  not 
rusile.  There  spoke  the  woman's  memory  dependent  on  fem- 
inine observation.  No  man  would  have  remarked  the  mate- 
rial of  the  mask.     It  waa  the  woman's  province. 

Another  illustration  occurs  in  the  history  of  Jedediab 
Buxton,  the  ploughman,  of  wonderful  arithmetical  capacities. 
You  might  have  given  him  the  size  of  the  circumference  of  a 
wheelfafid  he  would  have  told  you  on  the  spot  how  many  cir- 
cumvolutions it  would  make  in  going  round  the  globe.  This 
was  hia  only  forte.  In  almost  all  other  points  he  was  deficient. 
As  usual  in  England,  they  lionized  the  wonderful  ploughman. 
Among  other  places,  they  took  him  to  the  Opera,  Upon  in- 
quiring what  he  thought  of  the  celebrated  dancer,  he  replied, 
""Wonderful!  she  claneed  .  .  .  steps  in  go  many  minutes!" 
That  jvaa  all  that  lie  had  attended  to ;  that  was  all  that  he 
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remembered.  The  gracefulness,  the  attitudes,  tlie  science, 
were  all  throwa  away  on  him,  and  would  be  soon  forgotten. 
Only  in  hia  own  parlicular  department  of  numbers,  where  his 
attention  was  stimulated  by  habit,  did  he  see  or  remember 
anything. 

II,  Memory,  again,  depends  upon  the  laws  of  association. 
What  wo  mean  by  association  is  easily  explained.  When  two 
things  have  been  remarked  together,  in  connection,  it  is  a  law 
of  the  mind  that  the  presentation  of  the  one  at  any  futui-e  time 
will  suggest  the  other.  Thus,  if  an  accident  has  occured  at  a 
certain  turning  of  a  road  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pass 
that  spot  without  tiie  spontaneous  reappearance  in  my  memo- 
ry of  the  accident ;  or,  if  my  friend  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  particular  cane,  the  sight  of  the  cane  will  conjare  up 
a  vivid  recollection  of  my  friend. 

A  great  anatomist  of  the  miud  *  has  told  us  that  the  con- 
ditions of  mental  association  are  principally  three  :  — 

1.  That  of  analogy. 

2.  That  of  contrast. 

3.  That  of  juxtaposition. 

Juxtaposition,  or  contiguity.  As,  for  instance,  if  you  were 
in  the  habit,  for  six  weeks  consecutively,  of  seeing  two  men 
walk  arm  in  arm,  the  sight  of  the  one  would  force  you  to 
think  instantaneously  of  the  other. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  association  on  which  verbal  memo- 
ry depends.  Words  that  have  been  in  connection  suggest 
each  other.  Oiio  sentence  brings  up  the  sentence  that  has 
been  read  before  in  contiguity  with  it.  It  is  not  the  highest 
memory,  but  a  very  useful  one. 

Contrast,  —  as  when  smallness  suggests  the  thought  of 
gientnoss,  or  a  mean  action  compels  you  to  the  thought  of 
nobleness. 

The  higlicst  of  all  is  that  memory  which  suggests  by 
analogy.     It  is  this   hahit  which    fiirnisiies    the  orator  with 
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illustmtions  and  parallels.  It  is  this  which  eesentially  uliat 
acterizes  the  inyentor  and  creator ;  as  when  the  bole  of  a 
spreading  oak  suggested  itself  to  Smeaton,  the  architect  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  when  he  desired  to  build  an  edi 
fice  which  should  brave  the  storm.  And  it  is  this  which 
makes  the  great  historian.  Let  me  illustrate  it  from  the  life 
of  Dr.  Arnold.  When  Dr.  Hampdeo  was,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  persecuted  for  his  opinions,  the  zeal  wiih  which  he  es 
poused  his  cause  was  not  merely  the  result  of  affection  for  his 
friend,  or  love  of  his  views.  To  Arnold  it  recalled  the  in- 
numerable parallels  of  the  past  He  saw  in  Hampden's 
judges  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit  which  had  presided  in  many 
a  council  like  that  of  Constance.  All  the  past  persecution 
of  opinion  ivtse  like  a  phantoni  before  his  mind's  eye.  Thus 
does  the  historian  write  the  present  and  the  past,  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  principles ;  yet  between  the  name  of  IIuss  and  Hamp- 
den how  little  resemblance !  Between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
men  how  wide  a  difference ! 

These  are  the  internal  laws  of  memory,  —  universal  laws  ; 
the  laws  of  suggestion. 

Now,  M.  Zaba  has  invented  a  plan  by  which  he  proposes 
to  assist  memory  by  its  own  laws :  a  species  of  meinoria 
lechniea,  or  artificial  memory. 

Its  principles,  as  far  as  I  collected  from  a  hasty  sketch  he 
gave  me,  are  twofold  :  — 

1.  It  relies  upon  the  additional  aid  furnished  to  mental 
memory  by  tiie  eye.  The  importance  of  this  aid  all  know 
who  Lave  studied  history  with  or  without  a  map.  In  the 
latter  case  memory  will  simply  depend  on  the  association  of 
juxtaposition.  Events  and  words  follow  one  another  in  a 
certain  order.  If  your  verbal  or  your  contiguous  memory  be 
tenacious,. you  may  retain  the  circumstances;  but  if  not,  all 
you  recollect  will  be  confused.  But  if  you  call  in  the  aid  of 
eyesight,  localizing  this  battle  there,  and  tracing  that  invasion 
from  town  to  town,  you  have  got  a  local  habitation  as  well  as 
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a  name  for  your  facta,  —  tlie  map  is  traasferred  to  the  inward 
eye. 

Or  you  might  akim  over  unobservantly  the  account  of  the 
locality  of  the  birth  of  tlie  first  Prince  of  Walea ;  but  if  you 
had  stood  in  the  chamber  in  Carnarvon  Castle  where  the 
event  took  place,  it  would  be  engraven  there  for  life  ;  or,  if 
you  had  seen  the  axe  or  block  in  the  Tower  on  wliich  some 
historical  personage  suffered,  how  much  more  vivid  would 
your  recollection  of  his  fate  become ! 

It  is  a  passage  often  quoted  from  an  andent  poet,  that 
objects  presented  to  the  eye  stimulate  the  attention  and  the 
mind  far  more  keenly  than  those  which  are  merely  offered  to 
the  ear  or  the  intellect. 

JU.  Zaba's  eyatem  maps  out,  as  you  see,  all  the  past,  local- 
izing every  event ;  and  so  you  have  in  its  proper  ahelf,  or 
pigeon-hole,  all  that  you  would  remember. 

The  next  principle  which  he  has  summoned  to  hia  aid  13 
that  of  method. 

Mow,  without  method  memory  is  useless.  Detached  facts 
are  practically  valueless.  All  public  speakers  know  the 
value  of  method.  Persons  not  accustomed  to  it  imagine  that 
a  speech  is  learnt  by  heart.  Knowing  a  little  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  any  one  attempted  that  plan, 
either  he  must  have  a  marvellous  memory,  or  else  he  would 
break  down  three  times  out  of  five.  It  simply  depends  upon 
correct  arrangement.  The  words  and  sentences  are  left  to 
the  moment;  the  thoughts  methodized  beforehand;  and  the 
words,  if  rightly  arranged,  will  place  themselves. 

But  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  arrangement  all  depends. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  find  that  hia  divisions  have  been  arti- 
ficial, and  not  natural.  A  thought  is  put  down  under  a  cer- 
tain head,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  had  not  been  in  an 
eai'licr  division.  It  belongs  to  both,  —  a  sure  proof  that  the 
division  hiis  been  false  and  confused.  Then,  in  speaking, 
perhaps  it  suggests  itself  under  the  iirst  head  ;  and  when  he 
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comes  to  the  one  where  it  was  to  have  liecn,  tKere  is  a  gap, 
and  he  atumblea  and  blunders. 

Artificial  arrangement  must  rest  on  a  reiil  and  natural 
basis,  or  else  it  will  be  only  partially  useful.  Dr.  "Whewell, 
in  his  pamphlet,  —  which  forms  one  of  a  series  delivered  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  —  shows  in  a  very  interesting  way 
how  real  and  yiatural  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  was ; 
how  perfectly  successful  in  consequence ;  and  how  they 
gradually  fell  into  the  natural  arrangement,  after  former  Ex- 
hibitions had  gradually  con-ected  the  mistakes  of  a  more 
arbitrary  and  artificial  division. 

Now,  the  practicability  and  value  of  M.  Zaba'a  scheme 
will  mainly  depend  upon  the  question  whether  his  method  is 
eimply  artificial,  or  whether  the  arbitrary  division  rests  upon 
a  natural  reason.  For  instance,  each  year  is  divided  into 
nine  compartments,  —  one  representing  a  sovereign;  a  sec- 
ond, resolution ;  a  third,  inveotion ;  and  so  on.  I  invite  him 
to  explain  this.  Nine  is  aa  arlifidal  number.  Do  nine  par- 
ticulars exhaust  fie  chief  subjects  that  are  memorable  ?  Do 
they  interfere  with  each  other  ?  &c.,  &c. 

One  thing  more.  I  trust  he  will  recollect  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  Polish  intellect.  Our  national 
character  excels  in  perseverance ;  theirs  in  talent.  They 
can  learn  many  languages  with  facility.  A  friend  —  I  may 
call  him  such  —  of  my  own,  a  Pole,  had  estraordinary  facul- 
ties of  this  kind.  He  told  me  all  his  countrymen  shared  it. 
The  name  of  Count  Streleczki  is  known  to  some  of  you.  His 
talent  is  multifarious,  universal.  From  the  colonial  capacities 
of  Australia  to  the  diameter  of  an  extinct  crater  ia  one  of  the 
Polynesi  »n  isl  ind«,  from  the  detiils  of  an  Irish  poor-law  to 
the  chemical  compos  tion  of  m'^hchite,  he  is  at  liome ;  in  all 
depaitments  of  hti'ia.ture  and  >icience.  M.  Zaba's  eon  —  a 
most  mtell  „k.\  t  jouiig  gentlerain  —  has  exhibited  wonderful 
Itnonledge      Cut  I  a  k  —  he  has  hil  experience— how  far 
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is  the  system  applicable  to  our  obtuse  and  low  English 
intellects?  How  long  will  an  Anglo-Sason  boj  be  occupied 
in  mastering  tie  system  ? 

XLVI. 

Last  night  I  began  Margaret  Fuller  Oasoll,  The  reviews 
had  prejudiced  me  against  her  by  most  unfeir  extraeta,  which 
give  no  idea  whatever  of  her  character  as  a  whole;  and  it  is 
only  one  more  out  of  many  lessons  to  judge  for  one's  self, 
and  not  to  accept  the  offices  of  a  taster.  I  got  through  the 
llrst  volume  almost  before  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  much 
pleased;  an  exceedingly  rich  nature,  —  growing  weeds  luxu- 
riantly, but  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected.  At  the 
commencement  are  some  remarkably  well-put  observations 
respecting  the  hackneyed  subject  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomana  j 
but  I  agree  with  one  of  the  editors  in  what  he  says  about 
being  "  almost "  Cbriatian.  For  self-development  is  not  the 
aim  of  Christianity,  much  higher  though  it  be  than  ordinary 
paganism,  and  better  too  than  evangelicalism,  which  does  not 
mean  quite  so  much  by  its  watchword,   "  Save  your  own 

Old  friends  are  quite  as  easy  to  put  off  as  old  gloves,  but 
not  quite  so  easy  to  draw  on  again, — they  have  been  damped, 
dried,  and  cannot  open  themselves  as  largely  as  before. 
How  few  can,  like  Margaret  Ossoli,  keep  the  threads  of  many 
acquaintances  and  friendships  in  the  hand,  without  breaking 
any,  or  entangling  any?  I  have  begun  the  third  volume,-  - 
lier  "  Residence  in  Europe";  in  the  first  pages  are  some 
beautiful  passages ;  hut  her  "  Residence  in  Paris "  rather 
startles  and  revolts  me.  The  words  "  noble,"  "  good,"  &c., 
&c.,  which  she  bestows  upon  that  profligate  and  licentious 
George  Sand,  are  profanation.  What  are  they  worth  if  they 
are  ^ven  indiscriminately  ?  Paris  seems  to  warp  and  injure 
every  spirit  that  comes  within  its  unnatural  atmosphere.  It 
is  the  natural  biithplace  ol'  Phtedras  aod  Pasipliaes,  and  all 
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that  is  refiueiJly  brutal.  My  beau-ideal  of  a  Devil,  or  rather 
imp  nature,  is  a  Parisian  woman,  thoroughly  refined  and 
Ihoroughly  corrupted.  And  I  knew  one  or  two  who  were 
admirable  approximations. 

XLvn. 

I  have  nearly  read  through  Latham  on  the  "  English  Lan- 
guage," a  tough  hook  ;  and  also  his  "  English  Grammar."  I 
have  begun  them  again,  in  tho  way  of  slow  and  patient  study. 
Once  master  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  f«ach  it  The 
great  mistake  in  teaching  is  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to  teach 
elemenla,  only  rudimenlary  knowledge  is  required.  I  believe 
the  foundations  muat  have  been  approfondis  ;  not  that  such 
teaching  need  be  deep,  but  it  must  rest  on  depths.  Eesulte 
are  for  production,  and  the  public ;  but  it  may  cost  years  to 
get  the  freedom  of  stroke  which  passes  for  an  off-hand  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment ;  and  long  familiarity  with  a  subject  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  facility  of  expression,  abundance  of 
illustration,  and  power  of  connecting  the  smallest  parts  with 
prindplea  and  with  the  whole,  can  be  obtained, 

I  have  resolved  to  master  Latham,  Physical  Gieography, 
and  Wailcnstein,  before  I  leave  for  Ireland ;  also  to  get 
through  the  visiting  of  my  congregation.  It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  fix  definite  periods  for  completing  work,  else  it  drags 
on  uncompleted  for  months,  perhaps  forever.  This,  with  my 
other  work,  will  be  all  that  I  can  manage,  for  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  read  haivl.  I  sat  up  late  two  nights  ago,  and  am  suf- 
feiing  from  it  still. 

How  admirable  those  extracts  are  which  you  quote  from 
Margaret  F.  Ossoli's  "  Life  "  I  I  agree  with  what  she  says 
about  diffuseness  in  giving  out  an  idea.  I  am  sure  the  op- 
posite has  been  my  fault,  and  caused  much  to  fall  to  the 
ground  inoperatively,  I  am  trying  to  get  over  it,  anj  will 
yet  more. 
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It  is  now  nearly  midnight, —  the  only  enjoyable  time  for 
writing,  thought,  or  contemplation  during  this  intense  heat. 
By  the  side  of  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect  the  teat  is  of 
tropical  sultriness,  tlie  sunbeams  striking  off  almost  as  in  the 
focus  of  a  convex  glass,  and  you  look  along  the  stones  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  lizai-ds  basking  in  numbers  as  in  the  So«t^ 
of  Europe.  Several  persons,  I  am  told,  have  fallen  dead  ii 
the  open  field  :  yet,  severe  as  it  is  here,  they  say  it  is  mud 
worse  inland,  for  during  some  hours  of  the  day  we  have  a 
refreshing  sea-breeze.  Indeed,  I  am  speaking  more  of  others' 
feelings  than  my  own,  for  to  me  the  intensest  heat  is  always 
delightful.  At  this  moment  sheet-lightnings,  are,  from  time 
to  time,  transforming  a  very  dark  sky  into  a  brilliant  sheet  of 
fire. 

"What  you  remark  about  Margaret  OsBoli'a  "  Life  "  is  qnite 
true.  I  think  there  is  an  apparent  decline  in  power  and  in- 
tellect during  her  stay  in  Italy ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  the  painful  and  stirring  scenes 
of  war  and  revolution  in  which  she  was  called  to  act,  called 
out  the  woman's  heart  more  than  the  brain,  and  the  sad  real- 
ities of  the  hospital  dulled  all  inclination  to  soar  into  realms 
of  sjwculation,  philosophy,  and  past  history.  What  was  the 
question  of  "  woman's  future  position "  side  by  side  with 
splints  and  bandages,  and  all  things  apparently  going  back- 
wards ?  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  whole  of  her  papers  concerning  Italy  were  lost  in  the 
shipwreck,  and  in  them  alone  could  we  expect  her  intel- 
lectual powers  to  Lave  found  a  field.  It  is  a  life  suggeatiTe 
of  much,  and  that  not  all  pleasing.  There  is  much  out  of 
joint  in  the  body  social  and  politic ;  say  rather  in  our  own 
hearts. 

I  liavo  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  lady,  which,  I 
confess,  pained  me.     In  reply,  I  told  her  tlici'o  was  one  thing 
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of  whicli  she  could  not  deprive  me,  —  the  certainty  of  having 
done  her  much  good;  that,  having  listened  for  yeara  with 
reliance  and  trust,  the  truths  of  feeling  and  life  which  I  have 
taught  must  have  mixed  with  her  life,  —  cannot  be  separated 
from  her  being,  —  must  grow  and  produce  a  harvest  which  I 
shall  claim  hereafter  as  my  harvest,  and  of  which  no  pcwer 
in  the  universe  can  rob  me.  I  briefly  explained  her  miscon- 
ception of  my  vieiTO,  telling  her  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  of  the  party  whose  views  she  expounds  does 
not  lie  in  the  question  of  the  Atonement,  - —  we  agree  in  this, 
— but  in  the  question  what  in  that  atonement  was  the  ele- 
ment that  satisfied  God?  They  say  pain.  I  say,  because  I 
think  the  Scriptures  aay  so,  the  surrender  of  aclf-wil!,  as  ia 
clearly  and  distinctly  asserted  in  John  x.  17 :  and  also  in  He- 
brews z.  5,  6,  7,  10,  where  the  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  sacriflaea  of  blood  and  suffering,  which  were  mere  butch- 
ery, and  the  Sacriflce  which  atones,  in  this  special  point,  that 
one  ia  moral,  an  act  of  "  will,"  —  the  other  un-moral,  merely 
physical,  and  therefore  worthless.  Indeed,  this  is  the  whole 
argument  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  glorious  one 
it  is.  But  I  strongly  recommended  her  lo  persevere  in  her 
resolve  to  quit  Trinity,  since  it  is  not  views  which  mould  char- 
acter, but  a  spirit ;  since  our  myslerioua  being  is  only  capable 
of  being  stirred  by  the  higher  springs  of  aotion,  trust,  re- 
liance, reverence,  love  ;  and  when  trust  is  gone,  neither  wis- 
dom nor  truth  from  the  lips  of  a  teacher  can  avail  anything. 

However,  as  a  specimen  of  a  Class,  the  circumstance  pained 
me.  How  long  wili  the  rest  remain  ?  Only  until  they  clear- 
ly comprehend  what  I  surely  try  to  make  plain  as  my  mean- 
ing ;  then  I  shall  he  alone,  as  I  expected  yeara  ago.  Still, 
this  desertion  one  by  one  ia  painful. 

Troths  wonld  you  teach,  or  sara  H  sinking  land? 
All  fear,  none  aid  jou,  and  few  understand. 

Well,  all  the  dearer  will  be  the  true  and  few  who  remain. 
So  it  was  with  Him. 
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Wise,  profound  Sliakespeare ! 

XLIX. 

Mr  Dear :  —  Kcceivo  all  grateful  thanks  fof  your 

nice  list,  nearly  all  of  wliicli  I  have  already  aelected  for  my 
brulher,  and  sent  by  this  day's  post.  I  feel  bound  in  honor 
to  make  the  amende  honorable  for  ray  hasty  acceptance  of  the 
verdict  of  reviews  on  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  a  1  a  k  o  vl 
edge  that  she  was  a  noble  creature,  and  that  I  have  read  her 
life  with  increasing  depth  of  interest,  with  respect  adm  ra  on 
and,  —  no  !  not  with  tears,  but — a  certain  moist  re  on  tie 
eyelids,  the  result  of  reading  by  a  bad  light,  or  too  to  g  or 
too  late,  —  nothing  else !  I  honor  her  because  she  was  not  a. 
man,  and  could  not  have  been  if  she  had  tried;  nor  a  blue, 
but  a  woman,  whose  brain  was  all  heart,  and  who  fulfilled 
her  mission  of  the  friend,  and  her  more  sacred  mission  of  the 
comforter,  riglit  nobly.  There,  —  I  was  wrong,  and  you  can 
make  as  ungenerous  a  uso  of  the  acknowledgment  as  you 
can,  —  that  is,  as  you  have  it  ia  you  to  make ;  which  is  a 
moral  inability.  But  it  only  corroborates  my  convictions  oa 
the  general  subject.  Margaret  never  looked  at  one  single 
subject  froni  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  man  would  have 
contemplated  it,  and  her  high-sounding  abstractions  only 
veiled  her  intense  belief  in  and  love  of  living  personalities. 
She  was  a  splendid  proof  of  "  how  divine  a  thing  a  woman 
may  be  made." 


The  poor  ignorant  Roman  Catholics,  are  they  to  be  taught 
their  duty  by  leaving  lliem  to  the  priests,  or  by  living  among 
them  and  showing  them  who  are  tlieir  true  friends  F  There 
is  a  fearful  debt  due  lu  Ireland,  ttli'.cl:  has  been  acoumulat- 
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iDg  for  centuries,  through  Eihsenteeism  and  landlords,  whose 
interests  have  been  in  England,  and  not  in  Ireland.  By 
the  unalterable  law  of  I'etribution  it  has  all  come  on  this 
generation  ;  and  the  way  to  perpetuate  it  with  ever-accumu- 
lating interest  on  the  next  generation  is  to  pursue  the  same 
old  false  vicious  system  which  has  niade  Ireland  what  she  is. 
As  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  nolliing  has 
altered  my  opinion.  The  old  system  was  monstrous,  and 
the  Act  was  only  one  of  justice.  Eoraan  Catholics  in  France 
are  more  attached  to  their  country  than  to  the  Papacy,  and 
so  they  ai-e  in  Germany.  But  the  mad  Orange  system, 
which  would  wean  the  affections  of  a  persecuted  and  un- 
privileged Roman  Catholic  from  his  country  and  fix  them 
on  Rome,  - —  banish  them  from  Maynooth  to  be  educated 
at  St.  Omer  or  other  foreign  seminaries, — -forces  him  to  be 
an  Ultramontane.  I  earnestly  trust  England  will  never 
pause,  much  less  retrograde,  in  the  path  of  fainieas  and 
justice  on  wliich  she  has  entered.  No  doubt  many  imme- 
diate consequences  will  seem  bad,  but  trust  to  principle  and 
lime.  Stockport  riots,  ferocious  altar-pieces,  —  what  do  they 
come  from  but  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bills  and  proclamations 
against  Roman  Catholic  worship?  No;  the  old  "root-and- 
branch"  system  of  extermination  must  either  be  done  thor- 
oughly, or  else  you  must  not  exasperate  a  foe  whom  you 
have  not  crippled.  Extermination  is  possible.  It  succeeded 
in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But,  then,  it 
must  be  tliorougli,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  banishment.  If 
not,  there  is  notliing  left  but  the  concession  of  full  political 
privileges,  Malie  them  Britons  before  you  atlemp,  lo  make 
them  Protestants :  once  Britons,  half  the  venom  of  their 
Romanism  will  be  extracted.  And  then  secular  education 
is  your  sure  ally  to  do  the  rest, — sure  and  safe,  because  it 
does  not  attacli  their  religion  directly,  and  you  will  have 
the  people  on  your  side  against  tlie  priests  as  in  the  Thurley 
affair. 
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What  appals  me  ia  to  see  the  way  in  which  people,  once 
liberal,  are  now  recoiling  from  their  own  principles,  terrified 
by  the  state  of  the  Continent,  and  saying  we  must  stom  the 
tide  of  democraey,  and  therefore  support  the  Conservatives. 
Why,  what  has  ever  made  democracy  dangerous  but  Con- 
eervatism  ?  French  reyolutions,  —  socialism,  ■ — ■  why,  people 
really  seem  to  forget  that  these  things  came  out  of  Toryism, 
which  forced  the  people  into  madness.  What  makes  riyers 
and  canals  overflow?  —  Deep  channels  cut  ever  deeper,  or 
dams  put  across  hy  wise  people  to  stop  them? 


LI. 

It  is  only  one  hour  or  two  since  I  left  Lewes,  the  work  of 
the  Assize  being  over,  and  to  me  it  was  rather  a  wearisome 
work.  Yet  I  do  not  regret  having  had  this  ofiice  this  year, 
for  it  has  given  me  an  insight  into  ciiminal  court  practice, 
which  I  never  should  have  had  but  for  this  occasion,  for 
nothing  else  would  have  compelled  me  to  sit  twice  for  four 
or  five  days  together  through  every  case.  The  general  re- 
sult of  my  experience  is,  that  although  Eurke  says,  "the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  legislation  is  to  get  twelve  men  into 
a  jury-box,"  yet  the  jury  aysfem,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  theory, 
is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  hut  depends  upon  two 
things,  —  first,  the  national  character;  secondly,  the  judge; 
and  on  this  last  almost  entirely.  The  chief  justice,  Sir  John 
Jervis,  was  the  criminal  judge  this  time,  and  his  charges 
to  the  jury  surpassed  in  brilliance,  clearness,  interest,  and 
conciseness  anything  I  ever  could  have  conceived.  The 
dullest  cases  became  interesting  directly  he  began  to  speak, 
—  the  moat  intricate  and  bewildered  clear.  I  do  not  think 
above  one  verdict  was  questionable  in  the  whole  thirty-six 
eases  which  he  tried.  One  was  a  very  curious  one,  in  which 
a  young  man  of  large  property  had  been  fleeced  by  a  gang 
of  blacklegs  0}i  tlie  turf,  and  at  carJs.     ISioihtng  could  ex- 
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ceed  the  masterly  way  in  which  Sir  John  Jervia  untwinud 
the  web  of  sophistries  with  which  a  very  clever  couasel  had 
bewildered  the  jury.  A  privale  note-bouk,  with  initials  for 
names,  and  complicated  gambling  accounts,  was  found  on 
one  of  the  prisoners.  No  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  The  chief  justire  looked  it  over  and 
most  ingeniously  explained  it  all  to  the  jury.  Then  there 
was  a  pack  of  cards  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the 
London  detectives  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  pack.  They  were 
examined  in  court ;  every  one  thought  them  to  be  so,  and 
no  stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance.  However,  they 
were  banded  ta  the  chief  justice.  I  saw  his  keen  eye 
glance  very  inquiringly  over  them  while  the  evidence  was 
going  on.  However  he  swd  nothing,  and  quietly  put  tlieai 
aside.  When  the  trial  was  over  and  the  charge  began,  he 
went  over  all  the  circumstances,  till  he  got  to  the  objects 
found  upon  the  prisoners.  '■Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  will 
engage  to  tell  you,  without  looking  at  the  iaces,  the  name 
of  every  card  upon  this  pack."  A  strong  exclamation  of 
surpriso  went  through  the  court  The  prisoners  looked 
aghast.  He  then  pointed  out  that  on  the  hat'ks,  which  were 
figured  with  wreaths  and  flowers  in  dotted  lines  all  over, 
there  was  a  small  flower  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  each 
like  this: —  ..'I' 

Tlie  number  of  dots  in  this  flower  was  the  game  on  all 
the  kings,  and  so  on,  in  every  card  through  the  pack,     A 

knave  would  be  perhaps  marked  thus :  — An  ace  thus : 

—  ■•■  And  so  on;  the  difference  being  so  slight,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  back  so  many,  that  even  if  you  had  been  told 
(Jie  general  principle,  it  would  have  taken  a  considerable 
lime  to  find  out  which  was  the  particular  flower  which  dif- 
fered. He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  recollected  a  similar 
expedient  in  Loi-d  De  Eos's  case,  and  therefore  set  to  work 
to  discover  the  trick.  But  he  did  it  while  the  evidence 
was  going  on,  which  ho  himself  had  to  take  down  in  writiag. 
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Another  thing  he  did  Tery  well.  A  man  was  robbed. 
Among  the  coins  he  had  waa  a  sou,  a  Porlsea  token,  and 
another  the  name  of  which  I  forget, — a  sort  of  halfpenny. 
A  man  waa  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  in  Lis  pocket,  with 
Borae  other  money,  were  three  such  coins.  The  prosecutor 
could  only  swear  that  he  had  had  three  such.  lie  could  not 
identify,  nor  could  ho  swear  to  any  of  the  other  pieces.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  proved  in  evidence  that  all  these 
coins  are  extremely  common  in  Brighton,  where  the  rob- 
bery took  place,  and  the  case  seemed  to  have  broken  down, 
by  the  countenances  of  the  jury.  '■  Gentlemen,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  "  the  question  has  to  he  tried  by  the  doctrine 
of  chances.  The  sou  is  common,  the  token  is  common,  and 
the  third  coin  too.  The  diaucea  are,  that  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand sous  are  in  the  pockets  of  different  people  in  Brighton ; 
that  live  hundred  tokens  are  so  too,  and  perhaps  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  other ;  but  the  chances  are  very  great  against 
two  men  in  Brighton  having  each  a  sou  and  a  token,  and 
almost  infinite  against  two  men  having  each  in  bis  pocket 
at  the  same  time  a  sou,  a  token,  and  t)ie  third  coin.  You 
must,  therefore,  add  this  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  not  as 
a  weak  link,  but  as  a  very  strong  one," 

My  sermon  was  from  John  vii.  17,  not  ihe  one  I  had  in- 
tended to  take,  as  I  meant  to  preach  from  John  xviii.  38,— 
"  What  is  truth  ?  "  but  I  did  not  feel  up  to  it-  I  therefore 
took  the  old  one,  and  considerably  improved  as  a  composition, 
leaving  the  maia  features  unaltered,  and  it  forms  a  very 
good  sequence  to  the  sermon  at  the  first  assizes. 

LII. 

July  80. 

This  week  has  been  spent  in  visiting  my  people,  all  o/ 
whom  I  hope  to  see  before  I  leave  Brighton. 

Mr.  V dined  wilh  mc  yesterday,  and  tlio  day  before. 

I  was  in  very  good  spirits  ;  I  walked  home  with  him  by  tha 
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soft  ligbc  of  a  moat  lovely  moon,  and  thought  I  had  never 
Been  the  silver  flood  on  the  sea  more  tender  in  its  lustre, — 
'  the  sound  of  the  waves  was  more  plangent  than  usuaL 

MartineaQ's  views  about  Inspiration  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
correct.  He  would  Dot,  I  presume,  deny  that  artistic  power, 
&C.,  can  be  called  in  a  sense  inspiration ;  but  he  rightly 
draws  a  distinetion  between  that  kind  of  power  and  the 
power  to  which  we,  by  common  consent,  chiefly  consign  the 
word.  All  power  is  from  God.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  take  in  healing,  <&c.,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament  Eezaleel  and  Aholiab  are  said  to  be 
taught  by  God.  In  opposition  to  such  as  limit  to  spiritual 
truth  the  results  of  Divine  agency,  it  appears  to  be  important 
to  assert  the  great  truth,  "  Every  good  gift,  and  every  per- 
fect gift  is  from,  above  " ;  but,  then,  1  do  think  tliat  those 
who  have  most  volubly  reasserted  this  forgotten  truth  have 
been  in  danger  of  levelling  these  gifts  of  the  intellect  with 
the  moral  gifts  of  charaeter.  Both  come  from  God,  and 
therefore  they  assume  that  bolh  are  equally  Divine,  which 
is  as  fallacious  as  to  say,  God  created  men  and  worms,  and 
therefore  worms  are  equal  to  men.  To  assert  that  the 
sphere  of  the  Divinest  is  in  moral  gifts,  is  almost  identical 
with  Christianity ;  to  assert  that  the  Divine  is  only  in  them, 
is  an  exaggeration  dangei'ous  and  false.  About  a  year  ago 
I  strongly  urged  this  distinction  on  a  man  of  some  ability 
who  published  a  little  hrockure  on  the  Prophets, — a  work- 
ingman, —  and  made  him  insert  it  in  his  preface  to  correct 
the  tendency  of  his  book  in  the  other  direction.  Did  I  not 
^ve  you  one  witK  a  dedication  to  myself? 

One  of  Carlyle's  faults,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this  very  ten 
dency  to  see  the  Divine  everywhere,  and  to  make  little  dis- 
tinction between  the  amount  of  Divinity  which  is  contained 
in  different  forces,  provided  only  that  they  he  Force.  Now 
tlie  prophetic  power,  in  which  I  suppose  is  cliiefly  exhibited 
that  which  wa  mcLui  by  inspiiation,  depends  almost  entirely 
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on  moral  greatness.  The  propTiet  diacerned  large  principles, 
true  for  aE  time,  —  principles  social,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  principles  of  life,  —  chiefly  by  largeness  of  heart  and 
sympatLy  of  spirit  with  God's  spirit.  That  is  my  conception 
of  inspiration.  Much  that  Theodore  Parker  saya  is  veiy 
valuable,  though  I  am  of  opinion  that  Martineau  has,  with 
much  sagacity  and  subtlety,  corrected  in  that  review  certain 
expressions  which  are  loo  unguarded,  and  which,  unless 
modified,  are  uatruc.  "My  judgment  is  just  because  I  seek 
not  my  own  will,  but  the  "Will  of  Him  that  sent  me "  s  that 
is  the  very  canon  of  inspiration.  Sometimes  I  feel  inclined 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  then  indolence,  hope- 
lessness, and  self-distrust  come  in  the  way  and  nip  the  re- 
solve in  the  bud,  or,  rather,  nip  it  before  it  sets  into  resolve. 


LIII. 

The  Apostles  lived  m  anticipition  of  an  immediate  end 
of  the  world,  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  see  that  this,  on  the 
whole,  was  anything  but  gooi  It  waff  this  which  drew  the 
Christians  so  closely  together,  —  made  their  union  so  remark- 
able, and  startled  the  woild,  to  which,  otherwise,  the  new 
religion  would  have  appeared  merely  a  Philosophy,  and  not 
a  Life.  Besides,  are  we  sure  that  aught  loss  strong  than  this 
hope  could  have  deUichud  men  so  instantly  and  entirely  from 
the  habits  of  long  sin;  or  that,  on  natural  principles  and 
without  a  mira^'le,  even  the  Apostles  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  crowd  so  much  superhuman  energy  into  so  small  a 
compass  ? 

I  think  the  great  mala  doctrine  of  Christ  is  tJiat  Truth  is 
Light,  and  they  who  lote  the  light  come  to  it ;  that  wisdom 
is  justified  by  her  chiUren  ;  that  the  Jews  did  not  hear  Him 
because  they  were  not  His  sheep ;  and,  therefoj-e,  that  the 
Gospel  was  truth  appealing  (o  the  heart  much  more  than 
demonstiable  to  the  senses.     Hence,   '■  If  they  heard  not 
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Moses  and  the  Propliefs,  ueither  wouid  tLey  he  persiaded" 
by  the  most  marvellous  miracle. 

But  this  did  not  include  a  secondary  kind  of  proof  for  a 
lower  kind  of  mind;  see,  especially,  John  xiv.  11,  wkere  the 
two  kinds  of  proofe  are  given,  and  one  suhordinated  to  the 
other.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  God's  wisdom  to  reveal 
Himself  to  the  senses  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  if  the  Gospel 
were  utterly  deficient  in  this  latter  kind  of  proof,  one  great 
evidence  that  it  is  from  God  would  be  wanting,  —  an  evi- 
dence which  we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  the  anal  (gies 
of  nature.  God  has  written  His  glory,  for  instance,  in  the 
heart ;  at  the  same  time,  He  has  so  constructed  the  visihle 
universe  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God."  And 
when  the  Eternal  Word  is  manifested  into  the  world,  we 
naturally  expect  that  divine  power  Khali  be  shown  as  well  aa 
divine  beneficence.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  and  I  acknowledge,  a  great  coiToboration  and 
■verification  of  His  claims  to  Sonship.  Besides,  they  startled 
and  aroused  many  fo  His  claims  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  attended  to  them.  Still  the  great  truth  remains  un- 
touched, that  they,  appealing  only  to  the  natural  man,  cannot 
convey  tlie  spiritual  certainty  of  truth  which  tlie  spiritual 
man  alone  apprehends.  However,  as  the  natural  and  spirit- 
ual in  us  are  both  from  God,  why  should  not  God  have 
spoken  both  to  the  natural  and  spiritual  part  of  us ;  and  why 
should  not  Christ  appeal  to  the  natural  works,  subordinate 
always  to  the  spiritual  self-evidence  of  Truth  itself? 

You  say,  "  St.  Paul  appeals  in  the  Romans  to  divine  sov- 
ereignty and  might,  and  does  it  not  prove  that  Might  makes 
Bight,  and  that  it  is  right  to  act  thus,  and  thus  only,  because 
the  Supreme  Power  has  willed  it  ?  "  Not  at  all.  The  spirit 
of  the  sentence  seems  to  me  only  that  of  another  expression 
of  his,  "  Let  God  be  true  and  every  mau  a  liar."  It  is  a 
reply  to  some  one  finding  fault  captiously  with  the  constitu- 
tioD  of  things,  and  asking  the  reasou  why  hig 
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&C.,  are  not  ^ven.  And  to  this  it  ia  enough  to  say,  "  God 
has  willed."  But  St,  Paul  takes  for  granted  all  through  that 
the  will  is  a  holy  will.  Suppose  two  children  disputing  about 
a  fact  or  a  principle ;  one  argues  and  dispules,  the  other  cuta 
the  whole  matter  short  by  saying,  "I  know  it  is  so,  —  papa 
said  so."     Could  we  justly  infer  that  that  child  considered  its 
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Bpiritual  revelation  from  God  must  involve  scientific  inuo^ 
rectness:  it  could  not  be  from  God  unless  it  did.  Sup- 
pose that  the  cosmogony  had  been  given  in  terms  which 
would  satisfy  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  or,  say,  rather 
the  terms  of  ahsolute  scientific  truth  :  It  is  plain  that,  in  this 
case,  the  men  of  that  day  would  have  rejected  its  authority: 
they  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  man  who  tells  us  the  eai-th 
goes  round  the  sun ;  and  the  sky,  wliich  we  see  to  be  a 
stereoma  fixed  and  not  far  up,  is  infinite  space,  with  no  firma- 
ment at  all,  and  so  on.  Can  we  trust  one  in  matiers  unseen 
who  is  manifestly  in  error  in  things  seen  and  level  to  the 
senses  ?  Can  we  accept  his  revelation  about  God's  nature 
and  man's  duty,  when  he  is  wrong  in  things  like  these?" 
Thus,  the  faith  of  this  and  subsequent  ages  must  have  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  unbelief  of  all  previous  ages. 
I  hold  it,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and 
divinely  wise,  to  have  ^ven  a  spiritual  revelation,  i.  e.  a 
revelation  concerning  the  truths  of  the  soul  and  its  relation 
to  God,  in  popular  and  incorrect  language.  Do  not  mistake 
that  word  incorrect ;  incorrect  is  one  thing,  false  another. 
It  is  scientifically  incorrect  to  say  that  the  sun  rose  this 
morning ;  but  it  is  not  false,  because  it  conveys  all  that  is 
required,  for  the  nonce,  to  be  ki-own  about  the  fact,  time,  &c, 
And  if  God  were  giving  a  revelation  in  this  present  day,  He 
would  give  it  in  modem  phraseology,  and  the  men  He  in- 
spired would  taJk  of  sunrise,  sunset,  &e.  Men  of  science 
smile  at  the  futile  attempts  to  reconcile  Moses  and  geology. 
I  give  up  the  attempt  at  once,  and  say,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  remains  intact  for  all  that,  —  nay,  it  would  not  have 
been  inspired,  except  on  this  condition  of  incorrectness. 

Neologianism  is  a  large  word,  and  embraces  an  -ilmost  end 
less  variety  of  views ;  but  to  be  candid,  I  look  upon  B  bl 
olatry  with  quite  as  much  dislike  as  Arnold  did,  —  a  pern 
ciooB,  dangerous  to  true  views  of  God  and  His  le  I  t  n  to 
the  human  race,  and  the  cause  of  much  bitter  P  ot  sfi  t 
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Poperj,  or  claims  to  infallibility  of  interpretation,  wbich 
nearly  every  party  puts  forth.  I  belieye  Bibliolatry  to  be  as 
superstitious,  as  false,  and  almost  as  dangerous  as  Boraanism. 
Men  try,  you  say,  to  find  resting-places  fov  Faith  in  Reason, 
rather  than  for  Eeason  in  Faith.  If  there  has  been  a  single 
principle  which  I  have  taught  more  emphatically  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  not  by  reason, — meaning,  by  reason,  the  un- 
derstanding,—  hut  hy  the  spirit,  that  is,  tlie  heart,  trained  in 
meekness  and  love  by  God's  Spirit,  truth  can  be  judged  of  at 
all.  I  hold  that  the  attempt  to  rest  Christianity  upon  mira- 
cles and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  is  essentially  tlie  vilest  ra- 
tionalism J  as  if  the  trained  intellect  of  a  lawyer,  which  can 
investigate  evidence,  were  that  to  which  is  trusted  the  soul's 
salvation ;  'or,  as  if  the  evidence  of  the  senses  were  more 
Hure  than  the  intuitions  of  the  spirit,  to  which  spiritual  truths 
almost  ahne  appeal.  It  is  not  in  words  (tliough  they  are  con- 
stant), but  in  the  deepest  convictions  and  first  principles  of 
my  soul,  that  I  feel  tlie  failure  of  intellect  in  this  matter.  In- 
deed, the  comuion  complaint  against  me  is,  that  I  make  too 
little  of  the  proofs  addressed  to  the  understanding.  I  com- 
plain of  Evangelicalism  because  it  tries  to  explain  the  Atone- 
ment by  Reason,  —  a  debtoi^'s  and  creditor's  account.  As  to 
the  desire  after  breadth  and  comprehension,  that  I  confess. 
I  am  sick  of  hatred,  suspicion,  slander,  and  condemnation  of 
one  another,  and  long  to  believe  in  men's  good  rather  than  in 
their  evil,  in  God  rather  than  in  the  Devil.  I  believe  I  hold 
"  the  distinctive  features  of  my  religion  "  sharply  enough,  too 
sharply  for  a  great  many  people ;  but  I  cannot  and  will  not 
judge  those  who  do  not  hold  them  as  I  do ;  nay,  I  go  further, 
I  will  not  cease  trying  to  love  them,  and  believing  that,  under 
other  words,  they  often  express  the  truths  that  I  hold  most 
dear.  To  the  question,  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  I  reply,  as  my 
Master  did,  by  tie  example  that  He  gave,  "  The  alien  and 
the  heretic."  And  I  do  not  think  that  He  will  say  my  char- 
ity is  too  large,  or  my  indusiveness  too  great.     Alas!  alas! 
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when  I  see  Eomanisls  cursing  the  Cliurch  of  England,  Evan- 
gelicals shaking  their  heads  about  the  Christian  j  of  Tra  ta 
rians,  Tractariana  banning  Dissenters,  DIssente  s  -i  i  hema 
tiring  TTnitarians,  and  Unitarians  of  the  old  bcI  ol  cond  mn 
ing  the  more  spiritnal  ones  of  the  new ;  I  am  fo  ed  t  hope 
that  there  ia  more  inclusiveness  in  the  Love  of  t  od  tl  a  n 
ibe  bitter  orthodoxy  of  sects  and  churches.  I  find  only  two 
classes  who  roused  His  divine  indignation  when  on  earth: 
those  who  excluded  bitterly,  —  the  Scribes,  and  those  of  a 
religious' name,  — the  popular  religious  party  of  the  day,  who 
judged  fi-aiity  and  error  bitterljt  —  the  Pharisees.  I  am  cer- 
tain tliat  I  do  not  "dilute"  truth,  at  least  what  I  count  truth, 
nor  hold  lax  views  about  opinions ;  but  I  am  certain  that  men 
are  often  better  than  their  creed,  and  that  Our  Lord's  mode 
of  judging  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits  is  the  only  true  one. 


LIV. 

Tour  welcome  letter  reached  mo  safely  yesterday  afternoon, 
surrounded  with  business.  The  calmness  of  weather  of 
which  you  speak  did  not  extend  to  the  Irish  Channel,  for  it 
was  blowing  hard  out  of  harbor,  and,  besides,  the  effects  of 
the  late  gales  remained  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which 
was  like  a  boiling  cauldron.     I  never  felt  so  ill  at  sea  in  my 

life,    I  sent  off  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  B to  say  I  should 

probably  not  be  at  home  on  Sunday,  but  I  afterwards  resolved 
to  overcome  the  weakness,  and  reached  London  just  in  time. 

I  feel  already  the  lack  of  severe  exercise,  —  the  only  rem- 
edy for  excitable  nerves.  On  my  way  in  the  train  I  pur- 
chased and  partly  read  Prescott'a  articles,  collected  from  the 
"North  American  Review."  They  are  good,but  not  so  much 
out  of  the  common  as  I  expected.  Indeed,  except  for  the 
refreshing  character  of  everjtliing  American,  which  is  young 
and  not  blme,  like  European  literature,  I  should  say  they  are 
not  above  par ;  but  the  above  peculiarity  makea  all  Ihat  comes 
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of  those  mysterious  phenomena  which  plunge  you  into  tlie 
deep  question  of  Prophecy,  —  what  it  is  in  our  human  na- 
ture, and  Iiow  and  why  it  works.  At  present  this  antici- 
pation reseniblos  the  inexplicable  awe  and  sense  of  coming 
danger  whicli  makes  the  dumb  unreasoning  cattle  restless  at 
the  approach  of  a  tliunder-storra.  I  am  told  that  the  Minis- 
try are  full  of  apprehensions,  and  that  even  the  late  Cabinet 
would  have  taken  much  more  decisive  measures  but  for  their 
fear  of  that  infatuated  Manchester  Peace  school.  Strange, 
that  people  with  so  much  to  lose  in  case  of  war  should  be  so 
blindly  unwiUing  to  pay  in  rAe  present  for  the  means  of  peace ! 

I  mean  to  work  very  hard  soon  at  Wordsworth,  his  life, 
principles,  and  poetry,  —  a  large  subject. 

Anotiier  most  strange  thing :  a  young  man  has  been  long- 
ing only  to  live  until  my  return.  "  Wiien  will  Mr.  Robert- 
son he  back  ?     I  must  hear  his  voice  again."     He  is  dying ; 

and  a  lady  has  been  waiting  in  the  same  way,  —  a  Mra. 

saw  me  at  9,  a.  m.,  yesterday,  and  died  at  six,  I  must  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  regret  that  I  did  not  stay. 


There  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  whose  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000?.,  and  whose  charities  are  at  least  1,200?,  annually. 
Certainly,  witb  examples  such  as  hers,  and  comparing  what 
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moat  of  ua  spend  upon  ourselves,  it  does  seem  the  very  acme 
of  effronteiy  and  impudence  to  call  ourselves  Christians.  A 
young  gentleman's  cigars,  or  a  young  lady's  ribbons,  would 
save  a  human  creature's  life,  and  make  ten  happy.  I  am 
tempted  sometimes  to  resolve  I  will  never  again  suffer  the 
word  "  self-sacrifice  "  to  pass  my  lips,  which  now  so  often  and 
so  smootiiiy  runs  from  them,  and  that  I  will  not  su&er  it  to 
fall  unchallenged  from  the  lips  of  others.  In  Christ's  day 
people  used  similar  unmeaning  sentimental  isms,  hut  He  al- 
ways took  them  up,  as  it  were,  and  forced  them  to  weigh  the 
meaning  of  their  woi-ds :  as,  for  instance,  to  the  woman  who 
came  out  with  a  fine  piece  of  sentiment,  "  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  Thee,"  He  replied,  "  Yea  rather,  blessed  are 
they  who  know  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it";  and  to  the 
man  who  said,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  meat  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  He  spoke  forthwith  the  parable  of  the  Wed- 
ding-Guest Expelled,  with  the  obvious  application,  —  "Yes, 
true  enough,  but  do  you  know  how  true  what  you  say  ia 
'  Blessed,'  for  many  shall  not  eat  bread  in  that  kingdom  ?  " 

LVI. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  language  respecting  Ireland 
is  positively  unchribtian,  and  only  to  be  paraUeled  by  the 
tone  Ksed  of  the  canaille  by  the  French  nobles  just  before 
the  terrible  retribulJon  of  the  Revolution.  Women  are 
taught  history  in  a  way  that  is  utterly  useless  and  unprac- 
tical, else  the  pa*.!  wrongs  of  Ireland  would  forever  haunt 
them,  and  the  present  squalidness,  beggaiy,  and  demoraliza- 
tion would  conjure  up  a  hideous  picture  of  the  past,  and, 
reminding  of  the  Jaw  of  retribution,  tie  the  tongue  when  it 
was  inclined  to  abuse.  What  are  the  antecedents  of  the 
present  slate  of  things  ?  At  whoso  door  must  the  guilt  lie 
but  at  that  of  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  inherit  the 
«uil?      But   Frendi  revolutions  teach   nobodi  !     Au'l  the 
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study  of  the  history  of  bees  and  ants  would  do  people,  I 
Terily  believe,  as  much  good  as  the  study  of  human  history. 
So  with  th^  Jews  of  old  :  they  were  very  weather-wise,  but 
could  not  read  "  the  slgna  of  the  times."  Jewish  ladies  were 
a  good  deal  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  sold  as 
slaves  to  Romish  voluptuaries ;  and  Parisian  ladies  were 
equally  astouished  when,  having  spent  such  enormous  sums 
on  their  coiffures  and  ribbons,  they  one  fine  day  found  their 
head-dresses  arranged  for  them  at  the  national  expense,  a  la 
ffuil/otine.  Jewish  prophela  reminded  people  pretty  clearly 
of  what  had  beeo,  and  Isaiah  went  somewhat  minutely  inW 
tlie  expenditure  of  the  Jewish  ladies  on  their  pretty  persons, 
while  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  was  uncared  for; 
but  they  laughed  at  him  till  he  became  importunate,  and 
then  they  thought  it  un  pm  irop  fori,  and  poor  Isaiah  was 
sawn  in  two,  and  he  bothered  them  no  longer  about  their 
"chains,"  and  their  "bracelefs,"  aud  their  "mufflers,"  their 
"  changeable  suits  'of  apparel,"  the  "  glasses  "  and  the  "fine 
linens,"  the  "  hoods  "  and  the  "  veils."  I  wonder  what  ihey 
thought  wheo  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  country  and 
their  own  canaille  betrayed  them  to  the  conqueror  !  Do  not 
give  way  to  impatience  about  poor  Ireland ;  likely  enough 

Mr.    C may  have  failed  partially.     Why,   God's  own 

Son  failed,  —  and  if,  after  His  failures  with  you  and  me.  He 
were  to  give  us  up  as  incorrigible,  I  wonder  where  we  should 
be  to-morrow.  And  yet  we  think  a  few  charitable  efforts  are 
to  succeed  at  once,  and  undo  the  accumulated  vice  of  years. 
I  knew  a  young  lady  whose  views  on  this  subject  were  the 
most  naives  I  ever  heard.  She  went  down  once  to  — ,  and 
lectured  the  poor  wretches  upon  their  dirt  and  uncomfortable 
habits  and  houses,  and  —  hear  it,  earth  and  heaven!  —  they 
did  not  repent  them  of  their  evil  ways,  and  reform  at  the 
voice  of  tliat  angelic  visitation.  It  is  just  possible  that, 
never  having  seen  cleanliness  or  comfort,  they  did  not  know 
what  alio  wanted  them  to  aim  at,  or  hoio  to  begin.     Jlrs.  Fry 
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would  Lave  bought  them  a  bit  of  soap,  and  washed  a  child's 
fingeni  with  her  own  hands  as  a  specimen,  aad  drawn  out  a 
little  set  of  rules,  and  paraded  the  family  once  d  week,  half 
in  fun  and  good-huraoredly  io  see  that  her  orders  wero 
obejed  and  she  would  hate  g  ne  on  for  a  year  and  if  at  the 
end  of  a  y  ir  she  saw  a  little  dawn  of  improvement,  she 
would  Ins  e  thauLcd  God  and  taken  courage.  But  fine 
young  Iidies  thmk  that  an  eloqueit  cut  of  a  riding-wtip 
thiough  the  air  in  the  laft  EelgraMan  lasbion  is  to  electrify  a 
Celtic  village,  and  cou\eit  a  whole  popuUtmu  of  savages  to 
^vilized  tastes  and  English  habits. 

The  patient  drudgery  of  love  which  does  God's  work, 
however,  is  not  learned  in  Belgravia.  Well,  the  aristocracy 
of  the  next  world  will  be  the  Frys,  and  the  Chisholms,  and 
the  people  who  do  not  care  for  being  smart,  and  are  not 
afraid,  like  their  Master,  "  to  lay  their  hands "  upon  the 
wretches  whom  they  would  rescue.  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  struck  me  so  much  as  that 
remark !  —  it  was  one  of  those  which  are  suggestive  of  worlds 
of  thought,  and  send  a  whole  flood  of  light  into  a  subject. 

Mr.  C ,  you  say,  has  spent  his  life  on  his  property, 

trying  to  ameliorate,  &c,  and  he  has  failed.  "  Well,"  as 
Lord  Carlisle  said,  "  Heaven  is  for  those  who  have  failed  on 
earth," — failed  so.  Is  Mr.  C ,  disgusted  with  ingrati- 
tude, going  to  thi'ow  up  all,  and  give  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
pleasure  ?  Well,  quote  to  him,  "  Look  to  yourselves  that 
we  lose  not  the  things  that  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we 
receive  a  full  reward."  Quote  to  him,  "  Servant  of  God, 
well  done  ;  well  hast  thou  fought  tlie  better  fight  who  singly 
hast  maintained."  Quote  to  him,  "Into  whatever  house  ye 
enter,  salute  that  house;  and  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there, 
your  blessing  shall  remain ;  if  not,  it  shall  return  to  you 
again." 

In.  the  moments  when  life  presents  itself  to  me  in  its  true 
solemn  aspect,  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  tlie  author  of 
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Buch  a  failure  than  of  all  the  success  and  glory  of  Welling- 
ton; and  I  suspect  one  or  two  more  will  think  so  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

You  wonder  at  my  wi-h  to  go  to  the  wir  at  the  Cipe  I 
think  it  13  because  my  feeling  ot  life  la  •mtigomsm  rather 
than  tendemes'j  I  suppose  to  see,  in  visible  flesh  and  blood, 
that  whith  I  might  le^timafely  call  my  foe  would  he  a 
rehef  from  th<*t  -vague  sen  e  of  mvisible  opposition  mtli 
vhioh  my  life  is  encompas'<ei  No  doubt  the  true  end  to 
which  this  feeling  is  meint  lo  conduct  is  tl  e  hostility  of 
Evd  but  Evil  in  the  abatM  t  la  so  ha,id  to  ha,te  that  we 
are  foie^tr  iJentfyiiin  it  with  Ihe  conciele  and  longmg  to 
grapple  with  it  in  a  form.  Such,  I  suppose,  is  the  tme  inter- 
pretation of  the  Psalms,  where  so  much  hatred  is  expended 
on  God's  enemies,  —  meaning  men, — and  which  modern 
writers  have  rightly  spiritualized,  though  on  most  loose  and 
inconsistent  principles.  They  take  Moab  and  Amnion  and 
Babylon  to  mean  certain  modem  persons  or  principles,  feel- 
ing that,  taken  liierally,  the  spirit  of  denunciation  is  irreli- 
gious. But  the  Psalmists  did  not  mean  tbia.  David  and 
others  meant  Moab,  &c. ;  but  that  which  was  true  in  their 
feeling  was  the  human  indignation  against  the  Evil  in  Moab 
and  Ammon,  and  which  they  could  not  separate  in  idea  from 
them.  It  is  this,  stripped  of  the  local,  transitory,  and  Jewish 
form  in  which  it  appears,  which  is  everlastingly- true:  in 
other  words,  the  prophetic  spirit.  And  as  such,  to  say  that, 
transferred  to  our  times,  our  Babylon,  our  Ammon,  are  such- 
and-such  evils,  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  to  hate  them  is  the 
real  essence  of  the  lesson  of  those  Psalms,  and  is  that  which 
is  true  and  eternal  ia  them.  All  this  out  of  my  instinctive 
love  of  war ! 

1  sat  with  the  S s  for  half  an  hour  two  days  ago,  just 

after  the  snblimest  and  most  wonderful  sunset  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  S,  T.  quite  agreed  that  it  was  so.  A  mighty  mass 
of  blood-red  crimson,  mottled  richly  witli  gold,  spread  over 
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the  wholo  west,  miles  broad  and  many  degrees  high.  In  this 
were  lakes  of  purest  green,  like  that  of  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. It  waa  Btartling  from  its  mass  and  majesty,  Turoing 
a  corner,  I  came  on  it  suddenly,  and  ahsolutely  gasped  for  a 
moment. 

Lvn. 

To-morrow  is  the  funeral  of  the  Great  Duke.  I  do  oot 
fJiink  I  shall  go  up,  though  I  am  tempted  by  the  thought  that 
it  might  be  an  impression  for  life  for  Charlie.  Old  England 
has  departed  for  onc«  from  her  habit  of  unoatentatious  funer- 
als, and  I  am  not  one  who  think  that  in  this  case  she  haa 
done  unwisely;  to  bury  the  Duke  as  common  greatness  is 
buried  would  be  out  of  place.  Such  men  take  a  century  to 
grow,  and  we  cannot  have  another  such  in  tliis  generation. 
If  you  could  find  a  man  equal  in  genius,  you  could  no  thaye  the 
tried  of  eighty  years  until  eighly  years  are  gone.  This  old, 
dull  country,  which  the  filigree  nations  laugh  at,  with  her  in- 
consistencies arid  her  prejudices,  how  sound  at  heart  she  is  in 
the  way  she  does  her  hero-worship,  and  what  unique  heroes 
hers  are !  —  Duty,  the  watchword  of  Nelson  and  Welling- 
lion,  —  the  last  sublime  battle-cry  of  tho  one  and  long  life- 
law  of  the  other,  —  and  no  splash  nor  dash  nor  French 
theatricals  about  either  of  them. 

His  long  B6lf-5Eicrif!ca  of  life  is  o'er. 

Tennyson  has  put  it  all  into  one  pregnant  line.  Nelson, 
Adelaide,  Wellington,  —  these  have  been  the  great  mournings 
of  England  in  this  century  ;  and  Peel,  because  men  thought 
there  was  sacrifice  in  him  too,  in  his  degree.  Yes,  Goodness, 
Duty,  Sacrifice,  —  these  are  the  qualities  that  England  hon- 
ors. She  gapes  and  wonders  every  now  and  then,  like  an 
awkward  peasant,  at  some  other  things,  —  railway  kings,  elec- 
tro-biology, and  other  trumperies  —  but  nothing  stirs  her 
grand  old  heart  dowi  o  ts  nf  nl  leeps  universally  and  long 
except  the  liight.     Si  c  j    ts  on  1  e    shawl  very  badly,  and 
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she  ia  awkward  enough  in  a  coacert-room,  scarcely  knowing 
a  SwciJish  nightingale  from  a  jackdaw;  but — blessings 
large  and  long  upon  her  I  —  she  knows  how  to  teach  her  aons 
to  sink  like  men  amongst  sharks  and  hillowa,  without  parade, 
without  display,  aa  if  duty  were  the  raost  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  she  never  mistakes  long  an  actor  for  a  hero  or  a 
hero  for  an  actor.  Men  like  Arnold  and  Wordsworth  she 
recognizes  at  tot,  —  men  like  Wellington,  more  visibly  right, 
at  once,  and  with  unalterable  fidelity.  I  do  Jove  my  dear  old 
blundering  Country,  and  I  foi'give  her  the  few  deaths  caused 
at  the  lying-in  state  by  her  awkwardness  and  want  of  expo- 
i-ience  in  spectacles,  and  with  plenary  indulgence  prospective 
all  the  mistakes  and  even  absurdities  she  will  probably  ha 
guilty  of  to-morrow. 
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Friendship  of  Mr.  Robertson  with  Lady  Byron.  —  State  of  his  Health,- 
AdYEuice  of  Disease.— SeimoQS  of  this  Year.  — The  Principlas  which 
underlie  his  Teaching.  —-Adoration  of  the  Vii-gin. —  Sacrament  of  the 
Masfi.  —  Purgatory.  —  Apostolical  SncceBsion.  —  The  Seven  Sacra- 
ments.—Suggestive,  not  dogmatic  Teaching.  —  The  Paaoemaker. — 
Fonndalion  of  hia  Teaching.  —  His  Position  with  regard  to  Unilarian- 
Ism.  —  Lecture  on  Wordsworth.  —  Letter  in  answer  to  a  Criycisni,  in 
which  he  discloses  the  Loneliness  of  hia  Heart.  —  Wordsworth  and  High 
Churohistn.- Letter  replying  to  one  of  the  High-Church  Party  who 
Tirgad  him  to  unite  himself  to  tham.  —  Increasing  Weakness —  Visit  to 
Cheltenham.- His  Congregation  offers  him  a  Cutata.- The  Vicar  puts 
a  Veto  OQ  his  Choice.  — Last  Sermons  preached  in  Trinity  Chapel, 
May  23,  IBsa. 

DURING  the  first  few  months  of  1853,  Mr.  Eohert- 
aon  seems  to  have  heen  frequently  at  Esher, 
whore  Lady  Byron  lived.  He  had  known  her  almost 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Brighton,  and  acquaint- 
ance soon  passed  into  a  deep  and  lasting  friendship- 
He  said  of  her  that  she  was  one  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  women  ha  had  ever  met.  "Her  calm  subdued 
character,"  ho  writes,  "  warm  sympathy,  and  manifold 
wisdom  have  been  one  of  my  greatest  privileges  here." 
He  heard  from  her  the  whole  history  of  her  life,  and  she 
committed  into  his  hands  the  charge  of  publishing,  after 
her  decease,  her  memoirs  and  letters.  This  was,  to  her 
great  regret,  frustrated  by  his  death.  While  ho  lived 
he  sought  her  sympathy,  and  always  received  it.     Her 
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frioniJsliip  gave  Inra  new  life,  and  supplied  him  with 
strength  to  conquer  his  trials. 

And,  indeed,  he  needed  at  this  time  both  sympathy 
and  assistance.  He  was  almost  worn  out.  His  state 
of  health  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  annexed 
letter,  written  in  January,  1853,  is  a  true  account  of  his 
condition :  — 

Jannary  13,  IS53. 

Tc  -day  I  have  done  little ;  Titus  would  Lave  written,  "  I 
have  -ost  a  day."  I  prepared  for  Sunday  with  litlle  zeat  and 
mtioh  lassitude  of  mind,  walked  with  S ,  read  the  news- 
paper, and  scai-cely  anything  else  besides.  It  is  strange  how 
much  more  loss  I  feel  in  me  of  life's  vital  force  than  a  year  or 
two  ago ;  it  seems  a  tortoise  existence  j  the  truth  of  which 
simile  you  will  appreciate,  if  you  rememher  that  the  pulse  of 
that  creature  beats  about  once  to  twenty  pulsations  of  our 
blood,  and  every  function  of  his  nature,  walking,  &c,  is  per- 
formed in  tho  slowest  way,  as  if  existence  were  dragged  out 

Already  the  disease  which  slew  him  began  to  declare 
itself  plainly.  Loss  of  the  old  power  and  quickness  of 
thought ;  the  necessity  for  a  laborious  exercise  of  will 
in  order  to  stimulate  thought,  and  appalling  exhaustion 
after  such  an  effort,  were  some  of  the  first  symptoms. 
It  is  sad  to  see  that  a  change  in  the  day  appointed  for 
his  lecture  on  Wordswortli  was  sufficient  to  throw  him 
into  mental  confiision ;  that  his  memory,  which  once 
could  retain  for  years  together  the  order  of  his  rea^ 
soning  and  thinking  on  any  subject,  was  now  so  far 
enfeebled  that  the  whole  work  of  his  lecture  had  to 
be  done  over  again.  Torturing  pains  in  the  back  of 
his  head  and  neck,  as  if  an  eaglo  were  rending  there 
with  its  talons,  made  life  dreadful  to  him'.  During 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  Wednesday 
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ia  every  week  he  suffered  severely.  Alone  in  his  room 
ho  lay  on  the  rug,  his  head  resting  on  the  bar  of  a  chair, 
clenching  his  teeth  to  prevent  the  groans  which,  even 
through  the  sleepless  length  of  solitary  nights,  the  rav- 
aging pain  could  never  draw  from  his  manliness.'  It  is 
miserable  to  read,  week  by  week,  the  records  of  his  ad- 
vancing illness,  and  to  know  that  it  might  have  heen 
arrested  by  the  repose  which  he  did  not  and  could  not 
take. 

Yet  among  his  discourses  of  this  year  are  some  of  the 
most  striking  that  he  ever  preached.  The  sermon  on 
"  The  Glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  "  is  as  original  as  it 
is  remarkable,  for  the  new  method  in  which  lie  proposed 
to  treat  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  our  Church 
and  that  of  Rome.  He  intended  that  it  should  be  the 
first  of  a  series  in  which  the  positive  truths  underlying 
the  Roman  Catholic  errors  should  be  brought  into  clear 
light.  This  plan  he  would  have  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  the  two  first  of  the  principles  which  he  lays 
down  himself  as  characteristic  of  his  teaching.  I  quote 
the  whole  of  the  pissage  (numbering  the  principles,  for 
the  sake  of  cleiiness),  as  important  for  a  just  compre- 
hension of  his  writings:  — 

Tht,  pnnciples  on  which  I  hive  taught   — 

Firat  The  estahlishment  cf  pi>.itne  truth  niittail  of  the 
iiegative  deatiuction  of  enoi  Secondly  That  ttuth  i->  made 
up  of  two  opposite  propositions  ind  not  found  m  a  rnd 
media  between  the  tno  Thn^lj  That  spiritual  truth  is 
discerned  by  the  spirit,  instead  of  intellectually  in  proposi 
tions  and  therefore  Truth  should  be  taught  suggeotively, 
not  dogm'»tic»lly  Fouithly  That  belief  m  the  Humuu 
ehari  tuT  of  Chiistg  Humimti  nniit  be  antecedent  to  behef 
in    Hif,    Dniiie   on^n       T  Ithh     T!  it   (hn  timiH,    m   it> 
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teachers  shoulcl,  works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
and  not  vice  versa.  Sislhlj.  The  soul  of  goodneis  in  things 
evil. 

On  tlic  first  of  these,  the  whole  of  liis  controversial 
teaching, iva»  founded.  By  the  formula  of  the  second 
he  eliminated  the  positive  triitli  with  which  he  con- 
fronted the  errors  he  opposed.  The  best  illustration 
which  can  be  given  of  the  working  of  this  method  is 
his  examination  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  doctrine  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Virgin  in  the  sermon  mentioned  above. 
A  shght  note  supplies  the  information  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  apphed  this  method  of  analysis  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  The  passage  is  as 
follows :  — 

Purgatory,  Mariolatry,  Absolution,  Apostolical  Succession, 
Seven  Bacraiuents  instead  of  two,  Transubstantiatioa,  Baptis- 
mal Regeneration,  Invocatioa  of  saints,  —  each  are  based  upon 
a  truth  ;  hut  crystallized  into  form,  petrified  into  dogmas,  they 
are  false.  Endeavor  to  trace  the  meaning  contained  in  Eom- 
ish  institutions :  do  not  meet  them  with  anathemas.  Dis- 
cover what  the  Roman  Catholic  means,  translate  to  him  his 
longing,  interpret  to  him  wliat  he  wants.  I  can  conceive  no 
more  blessed  work  than  this  for  the  man  of  large  heart  and 
clear,  vigorous  intellect. 

The  sermons  on  Baptism  and  Absolution  are  also 
elaborate  examples  of  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
his  work. 

From  notes,  with  which  I  have  been  supplied,  of  con- 
versations with  him,  other  instances  of  his  applicatioF 
of  this  method  arc  extracted. 

On  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  says :  — 

In  opposition  to  the  Dissenting  view,  it  is  Christ's  body 
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and  blood  received ;  in  opposition  to  tiie  Eoraaiiiets'  view,  it 
is  not  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  tiiose  who  receive  ii  unwor- 
thily. Wo  do  not  go  between  the  two.  Each  of  these  op- 
posite alatements  of  the  Dissenter  or  of  the  Eotnan  Catholic 
are  truths,  and  we  retain  them.  It  is  not  merely  broad  and 
wine;  it  is,  spiritually,  Christ's  body  and  blood:  God  pres- 
ent spiritually,  not  materially,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthi- 
ly, —  i.  e,  to  the  faithful.  It  is  not  Christ's  body  and  blood  to 
those  on  whose  feelings  and  conduct  it  does  not  tell. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  went  further  than  this.  He 
held,  with  our  CImrch,  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
once  offered  and  no  more.  But  lio  held  also,  that 
vdtra-Protestantism  missed  the  truth  contained  in  tran- 
Bubstantiation ;  that  that  sacrifice  is  repeated  daily,  in 
a  spiritual  manner,  in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  people. 
The  Romanist  is  right  in  the  principle,  —  wrong  in  his 
application  of  the  principle.  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
forever  going  on,  hut  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  Mass. 

He  met  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  follows  :  — 

The  ultra-Proteslant  utterly  denies  it.  But  the  law  of  the 
universe  is  progress.  Is  there  no  more  pain  for  the  redeemed  ? 
Is  there  nothing  good  in  store  for  the  bad  ?  We  ask  ourselves 
such  questions  when  we  observe  the  large  class  of  human 
beings,  who  are  neither  heavenly  nor  damnable.  We  know 
here  that  affliction  and  pain  soften  some,  while  they  hai'den 
others,  as  heat  which  softens  iron,  hardens  clay.  We  are 
told  that  as  men  die  so  they  rise.  Some  few  die  ripe  for  Ihe 
presence  of  God ;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  to 
whom  good  appeared  only  as  Satanic  evil,  need  only  go  on  to 
find,  as  Milton  has  expressed  it,  "  myself  is  hell."  But,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  class  mentioned,  does  not  analogy  make 
it  more  thaji  conceivable  that  their  pain  should  be  remedial, 
not  penal?     Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  of  purgatory. 
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I  have  stated  this  bypothetically  ;  tLe  Eoman  Catholic  states 
it  as  a  dogma.  Our  fate  is  decided  here.  This  is  said  rigor- 
ously by  tha  ultra-Protestant.  So  it  is  ;  there  is  the  Prot- 
estant truth.  The  Eomaniat  stales  iho  opposite  truth,  and 
saya,  "  Our  destiny  is  determined  beyond  the  grave."  So  long 
a3  either  is  a  positive  statement  of  a  truth,  it  is  right ;  but 
the  moment  either  denies  the  truth  of  the  other,  it  becomes 
fabehood. 

Mr,  Robertson,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  instance  of 
the  Pharisees,  was  not  a  Universalist  in  doctrine,  how- 
ever he  may  have  lioped  that  Universalism  was  true. 
"  My  only  difficulty,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  is  how 
not  to  believe  in  everlasting  punishment," 

With  regard  to  the  doctime  of  Apost-olical  Sncccssion, 
he  says,  using  the  pimcij-le  given  above :  — 

There  is  an  Aposfoh  al  Succession  It  is  not  the  power 
of  God  convijcl  by  physical  cont'iet  — it  is  not  a  line  of 
priests;  it  is  a  suceeMion  of  prophets  — a  broken,  scattered 
one,  but  a  real  one  John  was  the  successor  of  Elias's  spirit. 
In  the  spiritual  birth  Luther  was  the  ofispring  of  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul.  Mind  acts  on  n  nd  whether  by  ideas  or  char- 
acter: herein  13  the  spiritual    il  ession. 

He  made  use  ot  the  same  j  rincij  le  in  speaking  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  ot  Seven  Saeiiments:  — 

The  Eorai  Cathol  c  has  seven  sacraments ;  we  have  bat 
two.  We  can.  r  ae  f  o  a  i  gher  (nth  than  either.  The  sacra- 
ments, Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  representa- 
tive symbols.  One  day  was  set  apart  (o  sanctify  ail  time ; 
one  tribe  to  make  all  the  nation  holy ;  one  nation  lo  make  the 
whole  world  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  way  the  race  was 
educated.  On  the  same  principle  God  has  divinely  ordained 
two  material  acts,  to  represent  the  truth  that  all  nature  is 
holy  when  everyihing  in  it  reveals  His  sacredness  to  men ! 
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that  acta  are  lioly  when  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Water, 
tiie  simtilest  element,  represents  the  sacrednesa  and  awfulness 
of  all  things.  By  the  consecration  of  the  commonest  act  of 
life,  —  a  meal,  —  e^  ery  act  is  made  holy.  By  the  extension 
of  these  symbols  from  two  to  seven,  we  really  limit  their 
meaning,  —  we  say  that  seven  alone  are  holy ;  but  when  we 
retain  only  one  ekmeDt,  and  one  act  as  set  apart  to  be  holy 
by  Christ,  we  see  in  these  symbols  the  statement  of  two  uni- 
versal truths. —  that  all  the  material  Universe  and  all  acta 
ought  to  be  holy  to  the  Lori. 

This  argnment,  which  has  leen  condensed  out  of 
many  scattered  hints,  he  clo  es  thus   — 

The  Protestant  truth,  is  that  two  sjmliols  only  are  ecdes 
astically  set  apart ;  the  lloman  Ca  1  1  c  truth  is  that  ma  y 
more  than  these  are  channels  of  1  v  e  co  u  cit  on  to  our 
spirits.  These  two  views  make  i  the  hole  tr  th  The 
Protestant  falsehood  is  limiting  to  he  e  two  the  gra,  e  (I  ere 
meaning  a  strong  and  vivid  impression)  of  God ,  the  Roman- 
ist falsehood  is  the  negation  of  the  Protestant  truth:  these 
two  are  not  the  only  eccleaia^tical  sacraments,  —  there  are 
five  more  :  by  which  assertion  he  has  got  iato  superstition, 
and  lost  the  general  meaning  of  the  sacraments. 

The  third  principle  of  his  teaching,  tliat  spiritual 
truth  is  discerned  by  the  spirit,  and  not  intellectually  in 
propositions,  pervades  all  his  writings,  and  is  especially 
liud  down  in  a  sermon  preached  in  this  year,  1853,  on 
"  Tlie  Good  Shepherd,"  in  a  passage  beginning,  "  The 
Son  of  Man  claims  to  himself  the  name  of  Shepherd," 
&c.*  He  believed  that  the  highest  tniths  were  poetry, 
—  to  be  felt,  not  proved  ;  resting  ultimately,  not  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  or  the  Church,  but  on  that  wit- 
ness of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man  whicli  is  to  be 

■  Second  Series,  p.  2^5. 
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realized,  not  through  the  cioltivation  of  the  understanding, 
but  by  the  loving  obedience  of  the  heart.  Therefore 
his  own  personal  teaching  was  suggestive,  not  dogmatic. 
He  did  not  choose  his  text  in  order  to  wring  a  doctrine 
out  of  it,  but  he  penetrated  to  its  centre,  and  seized  the 
principle  it  contained.  It  was  the  kernel,  not  the  shell, 
for  which  be  cared.  He  taught  no  schemes  of  doctrine. 
His  thoughts  could  not  flow  in  cut  channels,  but  only- 
like  a  river,  livingly,  and  "at  their  own  sweet  will," 
Owing  to  this,  he  never  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  or 
the  follower  of  any  religious  school.  He  stood  aside 
from  all  parties,  and  yet,  standing  aside,  he  was  formed 
to  be  the  reconciler  and  uniter  of  parties. 

While  he  sternly  denounced  moral  evil,  he  was  tol- 
erant of  intellectual  error ;  while  he  spoke  severely 
against  the  bigotry  of  sects,  he  conciliated  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  His  peculiarly  receptive  character, 
which  reflected  what  was  good  as  naturally  as  a  calm 
lake  reflects  its  shores ;  his  intuitive  grasp  of  truth ; 
his  large  love,  which  felt  all  that  was  real  in  men, 
formed,  unconsciously  to  himself,  a  common  ground 
■where  divided  parties  might  unite.  Starting  from  dif- 
ferent points,  they  found  a  centre  in  him.  They  found 
all  that  was  good  in  them  acknowledged  and  brought 
out  by  him  into  clearer  prominence  ;  and  in  their  satis- 
faction grew  tolerant  of  the  errors  and  quick  to  recog- 
nize the  truths  which  others  taught.  For  he  represented 
to  men  not  sharp  distinct  outlines  of  doctrine,  but  the 
fulness  and  depth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  which, 
allowing  in  his  view  of  outward  difference  of  opinion, 
united  men  by  a  pervasive  spirit  of  love  to  Christ  and 
to  one  another.     He  thus  became  the  peacemaker. 
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This  was  the  great  work  of  his  hfe  Bat  it  was  hin- 
dered and  stifled  ■it  Brighton  b^  the  opposition  and 
the  fictiousneis  of  hib  ptofeibional  hrethien,  wlio  could 
neither  see  the  meaning  ct  hia  hfe  nor  the  sifipis  of  the 
timt-s  But  since  his  deith  this  aspect  of  his  woik  has 
been  ad\  ancmg  into  piominence  He  cannot  be  claimed 
especially  b)  any  one  of  om  conflicting  parties.  But 
all  thoughtful  men,  however  divided  in  opinion,  find  in 
his  writings  a  point  of  contact.  He  has  been  made  one 
of  God's  instruments  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  this  country,  and  to  avert  the  vagrancy 
of  mind  and  the  loss  of  working  power  which  are  the 
natural  results  of  schism.  For,  instead  of  by  violent 
dogmatic  teaching  promoting  mutual  rancor,  and  there- 
fore uselessness,  he  taught  principles  which  established 
mutual  love,  and  therefore  practical  usefulness  for 
Christ.  This  will  ho  the  mnin  result  of  his  life  upon 
this  age. 

But,  though  his  teaching  was  more  suggestive  than 
dogmatic,  he  did  not  shrink  from  meeting  in  the  pulpit 
the  difficulties  involved  in  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church.  His  explanations  of  the  Atonement ; 
of  the  way  in  which  Christ  suffered,  being  tempted  ;  of 
the  doctrine  of  sin ;  of  the  doctiine  of  the  sacraments ; 
of  absolution  ;  of  imputed  righteousness  ;  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  in  contrast  to  the  bondage  of  the  Law,  — 
have  solved  the  difficulties  of  many.  He  believed  him- 
self that  they  were  true  solutions.  But  he  also  believed 
that  the  time  miglit  come  when  they  would  cease  to  be 
adequate  solutions.  He  recognized  that  the  solution 
which  WTiS  fitting  for  one  age  might  be  unfitting  for 
another ;  that  his  solutions  were  perhaps,  only  grounds 
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for  more  compreliensive  ones  There  is  another  res^on 
why  he  never  founded  a  school  He  would  not  say, 
"  My  esplanatjons  ate  final, '  foi  he  looked  forward  to 
an  advance  of  the  Chustian  Church,  not  into  new 
truths,  but  into  wider  or  moie  tokrant  views  of  those 
old  truths  which  in  themselvea  aie  incapable  of  change. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  —  which  men  called, 
wliile  he  lived,  and  now  when  ho  is  dead  will  call,  want 
of  a  clear  and  defined  system  of  theology,  — he  had  a 
fixed  basis  for  his  teaching.  It  was  the  divine-human 
Life  of  Christ,  This  is  the  fourth  principle  mentioned 
in  his  letter,  "  that  belief  in  the  human  character  of 
Christ  must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  His  divine  ori- 
gin," He  felt  that  an  historical  Christianity  was  abso- 
lutely- essential ;  that  only  through  a  visible  life  of  the 
Divinest  in  the  flesh  could  God  become  intelligible  to 
men ;  that  Christ  was  God's  idea  of  our  nature  realized ; 
tliat  only  when  we  fall  back  upon  the  glorious  portrait 
that  has  been,  can  we  be  delivered  from  despair  of  Hu- 
manity ;  that  in  Christ  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  nations 
ran,"  and  ail  the  powers  of  man  were  redeemed.  There- 
fore he  grasped,  as  the  highest  truth  on  which  to  rest 
life  and  thought,  the  reality  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  The  "Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Inearnation  was  to 
him  the  centre  of  all  history,  the  blossoming  of  Human- 
ity, The  Life  which  followed  the  Incarnation  was  the 
explanation  of  the  life  of  God,  and  tlie  only  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  life  of  man.  He  did  not  speak 
much  of  loving  Christ ;  his  love  was  fitly  mingled  with 
that  veneration  which  makes  love  perfect ;  his  voice 
was  solemn,  and  he  paused  before  he  spoke  His  name 
in   common  talk ;    for  what  that  ^ame   meant  had 
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become  tho  central  tliought  of  liis  intellect,  and  the 
deepest  realization  of  his  spirit.  Ho  had  spent  a  world 
of  study,  of  reverent  meditation,  of  adoring  contempla- 
tion on  the  Gospel  history.  Nothing  comes  forward  more 
visibly  in  his  letters  than  the  way  in  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  the  human  life  of  Christ.  To  that  every- 
thing is  referred,  — ■  by  that  everything  is  explained. 
The  gossip  of  a  drawing-room,  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  tlie  religious  questions  of  the  day,  especially  the 
Sabbath  question,  the  loneliness  and  the  diiHculties  of 
his  work,  were  not  so  much  argued  upon  or  combated, 
as  at  once  and  instinctively  brought  to  the  test  of  a 
Life  which  was  lived  out  eighteen  centuries  ago,  but 
which  went  everywhere  with  him.  Out  of  this  intui- 
tive reception  of  Christ,  and  from  this  ceaseless  silence 
of  meditation  which  makes  the  blessedness  of  great 
love,  there  grew  up  in  him  a  deep  comprehension  of  the 
whole,  as  M'ell  as  a  minute  sympathy  with  all  the  deli- 
cate details  of  the  character  of  Christ,  Day  by  day, 
with  passionate  imitation,  he  followed  his  Master,  mus- 
ing on  every  action,  revolving  in  thought  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  that  Christ  had  said  or  done,  weaving 
into  the  fibres  of  his  heart  the  principles  of  the  Life  he 
worshipped,  till  he  had  received  into  his  being  the  very 
impression  and  image  of  that  unique  Personality.  His 
very  doctrines  were  the  Life  of  Christ  expressed  in  words. 
The  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
were  not  dogmas  to  him.  In  himself  he  was  daily  real- 
iang  them.  They  were  in  him.  a  life,  a  power,  a  light. 
This  was  his  Christian  consciousness. 

Out  of  this   study  and  reception  of  tlie  Humanity 
arose  his  conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
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The  following  striking  passage,  from  an  unpublished 
eermon,  is  very  characteristic  of  his  teaching  on  this 
subject.  It  establishes  a  method  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
viction of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which,  were 
it  oftener  employed,  were  well.  I  know  one,  at  least, 
whom  this  view  has  saved  from  Unitarianism. 

Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  remember  in  what  sense 
He  ever  used  this  name,  —  Son  of  God  because  Son  of  Man. 
He  claims  Sonship  in  virtue  of  His  Humanity.  Now,  in  the 
whole  previous  revelation  through  the  Prophets,  &c.,  one 
thing  was  implied,  —  only  through  man  can  God  be  known ; 
only  through  a  perfect  man,  perfectly  revealed.  Hence  He 
came,  "the  brightness  of  His  Father's  Glory,  the  express 
image  of  His  person."  Christ  then  must  be  loved  as  Son  of 
Man  before  He  can  be  adored  as  Son  of  God.  In  personal 
love  and  adoration  of  Christ  the  Christian  religion  consists, 
not  in  correct  morality,  or  in  correct  doctrines,  but  in  a  hom- 
age to  the  King. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  waning  among  us.  Tliey  who  bold  it  liave  petrified  it  info 
a  theolo^cal  dogma  without  life  or  warmth,  and  thoughtful 
men  are  more  and  more  beginning  to  put  it  aside.  How  are 
we  then  to  get  back  this  belief  in  the  Son  of  God?  —  by  au-. 
thority  or  by  the  old  way  of  persecution?  The  time  for 
these  has  passed.  The  oiher  way  is  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Begin  as  the  Bible  begins,  with  Christ  the  Son  of 
Man.  Begin  with  Him  as  God's  character  revealed  under 
the  limititions  of  humanity.  Lay  the  foundations  of  a  higher 
faith  deeply  in  a  belief  of  His  Humanity.  See  Him  as  He 
was.  Breathe  His  Spirit.  After  that,  try  to  comprehend 
His  Life.  Enter  into  His  Childhood.  Feel  with  Him  when 
he  looked  round  about  Him  in  anger,  when  he  vindicated  the 
crushed  woman  from  the  powerless  venom  of  her  ferocious 
accusers ;  when   He  aiood  alune   in  the  solitary  Majesty  of 
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Truth  in  Pilate's  judgment-hall;  when  the  light  of  the  Ro^ 
man  soldier's  torches  flashed  on  Kedron  in  the  dark  night, 
and  He  kaew  that  watching  was  too  late ;  when  Hia  heart- 
Btrings  gave  way  upon  the  Cross.  Walk  ^vith  Him  through 
the  Marriage  Feast.  See  how  the  sick  and  weary  came  to 
Him  instinctively ;  how  men  when  they  saw  Him,  felt  ■  their 
BID,  they  knew  not  why,  and  fell  at  His  feet ;  how  guilt  uncon- 
edously  revealed  itself,  and  ail  that  was  good  in  men  was 
drawn  out,  and  they  became  higher  than  themselves  in  His 
presence.  Realize  this.  Live  witli  Him  till  Ho  becomes  a 
living  thought,  —  ever  present,  —  and  you  will  find  a  rever- 
ence growing  up  which  compares  with  nothing  else  in  hu- 
man feeling.  Ton  will  feel  that  a  slighting  word  spoken  of 
Him  wounds  with  a  dart  more  sharp  than  personal  insult. 
You  will  feel  that  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  is  no  form  at 
will  of  others,  hut  a  relief  and  welcome.  And  if  it  should 
ever  chance  that,  finding  yourself  thrown  upon  your  own  self, 
and  out  off  from  sects,  —  suspected,  in  quest  of  a  truth  which 
no  man  gives,  —  then  that  wondrous  sense  of  strength  and 
friendship  comes,  —  the  being  alone  with  Christ,  with  the 
strength  of  a  manlier  independence.  Slowly  then,  this  almost 
insensibly  merges  into  adoration.  For  what  is  it  to  adore 
Christ  ?  To  call  Him  God ;  to  say,  Lord,  Lord  ?  No.  Ad- 
oration is  the  mightiest  love  the  soul  can  give,  —  call  it 
by  what  name  you  will.  Many  a  Unitarian,  as  Channing, 
has  adored,  calling  it  only  admiration ;  and  many  an  ori^hodox 
Christian,  calling  Christ  God  with  most  accurate  theology, 
has  given  him  only  a  cool  intellectual  homage. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  with  what  wisdom  and  tol- 
eration he  spoke  of  the  Unitarians  without  surrendering 
an  iota  of  his  own  faith.  With  the  violent,  bigoted,  and 
unspiritual  portion  of  their  school  he  had  no  sympathy ; 
but  with  those  who  occupied  a  higher  region  he  had 
much  sympathy,  and  to  tliem  lie  owed  much.     He  read 
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James  Martioeau's  books  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
influence  of  "  The  Endeavors  after  a  Christian  Life  " 
can  be  traced  through  many  of  his  sermons.  Theodore 
Parker  he  admired  for  the  eloquence,  earnestness, 
learning,  and  indignation  against  evil,  and  against  forms 
■without  a  spirit,  ■which  mark  his  writings.  But  he  dep- 
recated the  want  of  reverence  and  the  rationalizing  spirit 
of  Parker. 

He  revered  and  spoke  of  Dr.  Channing  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  truest  Christians  of  Am  H  1     pi'? 

indebted  to  his  writings.  He  read  1  m  c^  fii  1  and 
borrowed  from  them  largely.  Hespk  1  d  in  n 
against  those  who  would  un-Chris  a         C!  S  ^ 

cause  in  words  he  denied  the  coequ  1  di        j    f  Ch 
with  the  Father.     He  said,  if  the  d    j        1  1 

deepest  ■worship,  no  man  adored  Chr      n  iy 

than  Channing.     He  would  have  b    n  n  nu     1 

than  hurt  at  the  accusatjon  brou  h  h       -rf 

his  death,  that  in  praising  Channi  g  I 
Socinian.     He   would  have   sai 
Socinian,  is  hko  calling  Fichte  a 
He  would  have  replied  to  the  insi  ua 
tendency  to  Unitariajiism  becaus    1 
ning,  that  on  the  same  grounds  h 
have  a  tendency  to  Roman  Cathol   is 
mired  Pascal,  or  a  tendency  to  bel  I 

demption  because  he  studied  and  d  J        1  an 

Edwards. 

The  truth  is,  that  ho  recognized  the  value  of  Unita- 
rianism  up  to  a  certain  point.  To  the  Unitarians  had 
been  committed  the  task  of  exhibiting  more  fully  than 
others  the  truth  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ.    But  while 
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receiving  with  thankfulness  their  full  declaration  of  this 
truth,  he  could  not  remain  with  them  on  tlieir  platform. 
Comprehending  with  great  clearness  and  sympathy  their 
Btand-point,  he  was  able  to  distinctly  realize  its  want. 
He  felt,  that  if  Christianity  were  to  become  a  universal 
power  among  men,  — if  Human  Nature  were  ever  to  be 
entirely  ennobled,  there  must  be  added  to  the  Humanity 
of  Christ  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  merely  saying  "  Christ  must  be  divine,  because  I 
feel  he  must  be  so."  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
brings  argument  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine,  and  endeav- 
ors to  prove  it  in  his  lectures  on  the  Corinthians,  and  in 
several  of  his  sermons. 

With  regard  to  the  two  other  principles  which  he 
mentions,  "  that  Christianity,  as  its  teachers  should, 
works  from  tlio  inward  to  the  outward,"  and  "  tliat  there 
is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  tilings  evil,"  no  comment  is  re- 
quired, for  the  first  runs  through  everything  he  wrote 
and  spoke,  and  the  second  ruled  his  life,  his  estimate  of 
men,  and  his  action  upon  them,  as  well  as  his  view  of 
the  world,  of  history,  and  of  natui-e. 

The  importance,  not  of  explaining  his  doctrines,  but 
of  presenting  a  concentrated  view  of  the  principles  of 
his  teaching,  may  excuse  the  apparent  irrelevancy  of 
this  digression. 

On  February  10,  he  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Words- 
worth. It  had  been  promised  in  the  August  of  the 
previous  year.  He  had  then  written  a  rough  sketch  of 
what  he  might  possibly  attempt. 

The  Atiienieum  people  have  agmn  asked  nie  to  give  them 
a  lecture,  —  this  time  in  place  of  James  Anderson,  who  can- 
not come  from  some  domestic  affliction.    I  am  rather  U 
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to  comply.  A  subject  is  part  of  llie  difSculty,  however  Two 
have  occurred  to  me,  —  "The  Influence  of  Fiction,"  and 
"Wordsworth,  his  Life  and  Poetry."  This  would  he  a  large 
one,  as  it  would  require  au  investigation  into  the  influences 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  his  mind  in  youth,  both  in  its 
generous  spirit  and  in  its  reaction.  It  would  lead  to  the  ques- 
tion how  a  life  is  to  be  led  tme  to  the  idea  of  each  man's  own 
character,  of  which  rare  case  Wordsworth  is  a  remarkable 
example.  It  would  bring  in,  too,  the  question  of  how  far 
rhythm  is  essential  to  poetry,  and  what  is  its  influence  besides 
the  main  object  of  the  whole,  —  Wordsworth's,  principles  of 
poetry,  faults  and  excellences. 

In  the  first  page  of  his  lecture  he  lays  down  his  plan 
of  treatment ;  — 

Iq  order  to  treat  fully  the  subject  which  I  have  to  bring 
before  you  this  evening,  I  believe  thei-e  are  three  points  to 
which  I  ought  principally  to  direct  your  attenlion.  Tlie  first 
is,  the  qualifications  necessary  for  appreciating  poetry  in  gen- 
eral, and  for  appreciating  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  in  par- 
ticular. The  second  is,  the  character  and  life  of  Wordsworth, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  his  poetry^  and  so  "far  as  they  may 
have  been  supposed  to  have  formed  or  modified  his  peculiar 
poetical  theories  and  principles.  The  third  point  is,  the  theo- 
ries and  poetical  principles  of  Wordsworth,  and  how  far  they 
are  true,  how  far  they  have  been  exaggerated,  and  how  far 
Wordsworth  has  himself  worked  out  the  principles  he  has 
laid  down. 

The  last,  as  he  says,  was  the  most  important  point  of 
all,  —  ihe  subject ;  but  the  second  lecture,  in  which  this 
■was  to  he  treated,  was  never  delivered,  owing  to  his 
increasing  weakness. 

The  published  lecture  on  Wordsworth  is  not  so  gen- 
erally appreciated  as  the  two  lectures  on  poetry,  partly 
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because  Wordsworth  belongs  to  the  few  and  not  to  the 
many,  and  partly  because  it  wants  Mr.  Robertson's  cor- 
rections. But  it  is  a  true  and  thoughtful  review  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  character,  and  work ;  and  a  fine  de- 
fence of  the  Poet  against  the  vulgar  accusations  of  ego- 
tism and  inconsistency.  It  has  a  further  interest,  as  all 
tliat  Mr.  Robertson  said  has,  in  being  more  or  less  a 
revelation  of  his  own  character  and  heart.  The  quali- 
fications he  lays  down  as  necessary  for  comprehending 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  were  his  own  qualifications, 
—  "  u  n  world  line  ss,"  — and  the  more  he  lived,  the  more 
he  learnt  to  protest,  and  to  act  out  his  protest,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  world  was  more  destructive  of  a  Christian 
hfe  than  even  sin  itself,  —  "  feelings  disciplined  by  na- 
ture," —  and  all  his  life  long  he  endeavored  to  free  him- 
self fi-om  convention^  views  of  art  and  beauty,  and  to 
keep  his  heart  natural  and  pure  enough  to  receive  im- 
pressions direct  from  Nature,  and  to  see  her  as  she  is,  — 
"feelings  disciplined  through  the  minds  of  the  gi-eat 
masters  and  poets,"  —  and  if  there  was  one  thing  pre- 
eminent in  his  charactSr,  it  was  the  beautifiil  and  child- 
like reverence  which  he  gave  to  those  who  were  worthy, 
and  his  hatred  of  the  unvenerating  flippancy  of  modem 
criticism ;  —  "a  certain  delicacy  and  depth  of  feeling," — 
and  the  depth,  subtlety,  and  gossamer  strength  of  his 
feeling,  is  that  which  chiefly  appears  in  his  writings,  as 
well  in  his  keen  analysis  of  the  feelings  of  others,  as 
in  his  morbid  analysis  of  his  own.  He  had  another 
qualification,  in  that  the  passionate  enthusiasm  (if  his 
early  days  had  given  place  to  a  calmer  and  sterner  view 
of  life  ;  in  that  Feeling  was  no  longer  dominant  in  him, 
but  Will ;  and  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  calm,  and  not 
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of  passion.  He  also  felt  deep  sympathy  witli  that  want 
of  the  sense  of  tlie  ridiculous  in  Wordsworth  which 
made  all  tlie  world,  even  to  its  meanest  things,  a  con- 
secrated world.  "  llie  ludicrous  now  rarely  troubles 
me,"  he  says :   "  all  is  awful." 

He  sympathized  also  with  the  variations  of  Words- 
worth's heart  between  democracy  and  aristocracy. 
"  Wordsworth's  tastes,"  he  says,  "  were  all  on  the  side 
of  conservatism,  bis  convictions  all  on  that  of  democracy. 
Such  a  man,  when  it  conies  to  tbe  vulgarities  of  life, 
shrinks  from  democracy,  —  expects  that  all  shall  be  as 
lofty  as  himself.  Wordsworth  was  too  fastidious,  Tbe 
only  remedy  was  less  contemplative  and  theoretical  life, 
and  more  work  among  the  workers." 

The  last  portion  of  the  lecture,  in  which  be  dilates 
on  Wordsworth's  love  of  England  as  tbe  guardian  of 
liberty,  was  written  out  of  his  own  heart,  Robertson 
was  a  man  whose  patriotism  was  based,  not  on  the 
"  blind  hysterics "  of  feeling,  but  on  the  faith  that 
England  was  tbe  witness  to  tbe  world  of  the  gloiy  of 
duty  ftdfilled  even  to  death,  —  of  freedom  poised  be- 
tween Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  —  of  truth  in  busi- 
ness, and  purity  in  domestic  life.  His  voice,  when  it 
most  truly  expressed  bis  devotion  in  England,  would 
have  said  of  her,  — 


The  ftiUowing  are  the  only  passages  in  his  letters  which 
relate  to  this  lecture  :  — 


I  have  no  journal?  of  books  r«ad,  or  thoughts  matured,  to 
send  you ;  for  uiy  wfiole  journal  has  been  thi'iking,  —  thiai- 
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ing, — thinking  aLout  Wordsworth.  I  wish  I  !iad  written  the 
lecture,  but  I  had  not  time ;  it  takes  so  long  in  the  mere  act 
of  penmanship.  It  ia  all  in  my  brain  somehow  or  other ; 
whether  it  will  come  out  orderly  or  tremblingly,  I  do  not 
know.  Then  there  la  the  question  whether  health  or  strength 
will  be  such  as  to  give  a  command  of  words,  and  these  two 
questions  ifiake  the  whole  experiment  a  hazardous  one.  How- 
ever, I  must  shut,  my  eyes  and  harden  my  heart,  as  they  say 
to  boya  riding  over  their  first  leap.  When  you  get  this  it  will 
be  all  over.  Is  it  not  curious  how  involuntarily  one  uses 
language  concerning  such  a  task  which  would  be  applicable 
to  some  terrible  surgical  operation  ?  I  do  hate,  detest,  and 
abhor,  as  the  oath  of  royalty  runs,  all  speechifying  and  all 
publicity. 

I  am  not  writing  with  zeat,  but  it  is  only  that  wretchless- 
ness,  —  an  old  expressive  English  word  extant  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Ai'ticles,  —  which  comes  from  the  tension  of  neiTe  in 
preparing  for  a  lecture  and  delivering  sermons. 

I  am  becoming  of  opinion  that  no  duty  whatever  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  a  human  existence.  I  am  not  myself  on 
these  days ;  I  can  see  nothing  in  its  true  light,  but  all  through 
a  veil  of  black  crape.  This  has  now  lasted  ever  since  the 
Wednesday  of  that  unfortunate  postponement.  It  makes  one 
sel&h,  and  fastens  attention  upon  the  slow  succession  of  ig- 
noble sufferings  within,  —  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute, 
wearing,  wearing,  wearing. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  about  tlie  room,  his  lecture 
was  postponed.     He  writes  — 

Febranry  8. 

The  morning  was  occupied  in  a  vain  effort  to  work  up  my 
Wordsworth  thoughts  ,  for  it  is  a  mited  woik,  —  parts  of  the 
old  thoughts  coming  m  scraps  to  the  recollection,  and  badly 
joining  themselves  «iih  the  iieih  thought  of 'the  present,  so 
that  no  consistent  In  nig  uhole  :«  foiraed  -^the  lesult  of 
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thoiigi.t  working  itself  out  of  thou;rht,  —  or  rather  a  building 
made  up  by  the  fragments  of  an  old  building,  clum'iily  worked 
into  the  masonry  of  to-day.  It  ia  a  patchwork  of  memory 
and  excogitation,  —  neither  wholly,  and  both  JHCompIetely. 
The  laws  of  mind  are  very  curious.  How  dissimilar  those 
two  operations  of  creating  and  remembering !  and  no  joiner- 
ship,  however  dexterous,  can  bring  the  edges  together,  bo 
that  the  lines  of  junction  shall  not  be  seen. 

February  IL 
One  line  to  tell  you  that  my  lecture  went  off  last  night 
successfully,  —  that  is,  I  did  not  break  down,  and  preserved 
Bclf-possession  throughout ;  the  room  a  perfect  cram,  and 
hundreds  went  away ;  but  I  have  been  suffering  from  severe 
pain  in  the  head  ever  since,  —  shooting  thrills  so  sharp  and 
Budden  that  I  can  scarcely  forbear  an  exclamation.  Wheth- 
er people  liked  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  and  if  I  could  only 
get  rid  of  these  slabs  in  the  brain  every  ten  minutes,  I  should 
not  care.  Two  lights  with  reflectors  were  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble, glaring  in  ray  fece  al!  the  time,  which  prevented  my  see- 
ing anybody.  There  was  little  or  no  applause,  except  now 
and  then  a  low  murmur;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  was  glad  of 
this,  for  the  worst  acknowledgment  that  can  be  made  of  an 
instructive  lecture  is  to  clap,  and  I  think  they  showed  their 
good  taste.  At  the  same  time,  it  partly  arose  from  my  own 
rapidily,  and,  I  trust,  from  the  absence  of  any  of  those  sen- 
tences constructed  for  clap-trap,  which  any  public  speaker  at 
all  practised  can  easily  fabricate.  One  or  two  passE^es  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  invasion  expected  in  1802,  connected 
with  the  reading  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  on  the  subject, 
were  the  only  points  in  the  lecture  that  seemed  to  wako  up 
any  audible  response  from  the  audience. 

The  "  South  Church  Union "  criticiseii  the  lecture, 
alleging  that  it  favored  Pantheism,  and  misrepre 'tented 
High  Chun'hism.     Mr.  Robertson  replied  in  the  follow 
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ing  letter.  Along  with  the  criticism  there  were  some 
innuendoes,  which  induced  him  to  write  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  letter.  It  was  not  lil;e  Ins  usual  practice  to 
lay  himself  thus  open  to  the  public.  He  had  borne 
misrepresentation  and  attack  so  long  in  silence,  that 
such  a  sudden  unveiling  of  his  heart  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  is  startling.  It  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
wrung  from  him  against  his  will,  —  as  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time,  —  as  if  lie  had  thought,  "  For  once 
they  shall  know  what  their  intolerance  has  done." 

March  4, 1S63. 

SiE :  —  In  the  columns  of  the  "  Brighton  Guardian,"  de- 
nominated the  "  SoiUh  Church  Union  Chronicle,"  I  see  some 
strictures  oa  certain  expressions  attributed  to  me  in  my  lec- 
ture upon  Wordsworih.  With  the  tone  of  the  strictures  —  ex- 
cepting one  sentence  wbieh  I  regret,  nut  for  my  own  sake, 
for  it  is  untrue,  but  for  the  writer's  sake,  for  it  is  rude  and 
coarse  —  I  can  find  no  fault.  The  whole  criticism,  however, 
is  based  on  a  misconception.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  I  complained  with  blame  that — 

"  High  Churchism  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  a 
sanctity  :is  connected  with  certain  places,  times,  acts,  and 
persons,"  &C. 

I  did  not  use  those  words.  That  was  not  my  definition  of 
,  High  Cburchism,  and  to  have  condemned  it  as  so  defined 
would  have  contradicted  my  argument,  for  I  was  aclually  at 
the  moment  justifying  Wordsworth,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  entertained  such  feelings.  Had  I  ?o  spoken,  I  should 
have  condemned  a  feeling  of  the  relah've  tanctity  of  such 
ihings, — a  feeling  which  I  comprehend  tuo  entirely  to  have 
any  inclination  to  interfere  with. 

What  I  did  say  was  as  follows  r  — 

"  The  tendency  of  Pantheism  is  to  see  the  godlike  every- 
vhere,  the  personal  God  nowhere.     The  tendency  of  High 
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Churchism  is  to  localize  the  personal  Deky  in  certain  con- 
eecrated  places,  called  cliurciies ;  ceriain  consecrated  times 
called  Sabbaths,  iast-days,  and  so  forth ;  cert^n  consecrated 
acts,  aacrameutal  and  quasi  sacramental ;  certain  consecrated 
persons,  called  priests." 

I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  tendency  is  not  necessarily 
the  error ;  and  that  there  are  High  Churehraen,  like  Words- 
worth, who  recognize  in  such  places,  persons,  and  acta,  a 
sanctity  only  relative,  and  not  intrinsic,  —  relative  to  the  wor- 
shippers, without  localizing  or  limiting  Deity  in  or  to  the  acts, 
times,  or  places ;  the  Pantheistic  and  High-Church  tenden- 
cies, each  false  alone,  balancing  each  other  in  the  particular 
case  of  such  men. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  controversy  on  this 
||M)int ;  and  I  should,  according  to  my  hitherto  invariable  prac- 
tice, have  left  botli  the  misrepresenlation  and  the  criticism 
unnoticed,  were  it  not  that  the  words,  as  they  stand,  if  used 
by  me,  would  have  evidenced  an  unworthy  desire  of  turning 
aside  from  my  subject  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  my  audi- 
ence, and  seeking  a  miserable  popularity  by  an  attempt  to 
feed  thEt  theological  rancor  which  is  the  most  detestable 
phase  of  the  religion  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  merely  say  that  I  was  not  guilty  of  this  paltry 
work.  I  say  it  is  simply  impossible  to  me.  To  affirm,  what- 
ever may  be  taught  by  our  savage  polemics,  whether  Tracta- 
rian  or  Evangelical,  that  the  new  commandment  is  not  this, 
—  "  that  ye  hate  one  another,"  and  that  discipleship  to  Christ 
is  proved  more  by  the  intensity  of  love  for  good  than  by  the 
vehemence  of  bitterness  against  error,  is  with  me  a  desire  too 
deep,  too  perpetual,  and  too  unsatisfied,  to  have  allowed  the 
possibility  of  my  joining  even  for  one  moment  in  the  coward- 
ly cry  with  which  the  terrors  and  the  passions  of  the  half- 
informed  are  lashed  by  platform  rhetoric  into  hatred  of 
High  Churchmen. 

I  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  altaek  ou  iiiyaelf,  and 
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admit  that  in  al!  attacks  from  the  Tligh-Cliurch  side  I  have 
ever  met,  and  expect  belbrehand  to  meet,  generous,  fair,  gen- 
tlemanlike, and  Christian  antagonism. 

At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  help  smiling  good-liumoredly 
at  the  writer's  utter  misconeeptiou  of  my  aims,  views,  and 
position.  If  he  thinks  that  what  he  ealla  a  philosophic  height 
above  contending  parties  is  a  position  which  any  man  can 
select  for  his  own  comfort  and  retirement,  he  miscalculates 
greatly.  If  he  suppose  that  the  desire  to  discern  the  "soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  to  recognize  the  truth  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  error,  and  to  assimilate  the  good  in  all  seels 
and  all  men  i-ather  than  magnify  the  evil,  is  a  p!an  which  will 
conciliate  the  regard  of  all,  secure  a  man's  own  peace,  "  and 
of  course  bring  with  it  great  popularity  with  the  multitude,"  I 
can  earnestly  assure  the  writer  tliat,  whenever  he  will  try  the 
experiment,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake.  He  will,  perhaps, 
then  see  a  new  light  reflected  upon  the  expression,  "  when 
I  speak  of  peace,  they  make  them  ready  for  the  battle." 
He  will  find  himself,  to  his  painful  surprise,  chai-ged  on  the 
one  side  for  his  earnestness  with  heresy,  and  on  the  other  for 
his  charity  with  latitudinarianism.  His  desire  to  esalt  the 
spirit  will  be  construed  into  irreverence  for  the  letter,  his 
setting  light  by  maxims  into  a  want  of  zeal  for  principles,  his 
distinction  between  rules  and  spirit  into  lawlessness.  He  will 
find  his  attempt  to  love  men,  and  his  yearnings  for  their  sym- 
pathy, met  by  suspicions  of  his  motives  and  malignant  slan- 
ders upon  his  life ;  his  passionate  desire  to  reach  ideas  instead 
of  words,  and  get  to  the  root  of  what  men  mean,  he  will  find 
treated,  even  by  those  who  think  that  they  are  candid,  as  the 
gratification  of  a  literary  taste  and  the  affectation  of  philosophic 
height  above  the  strife  of  human  existence.  I  would  not 
recommend  him  to  try  that  "  philosophic  height "  which  ho 
thinks  so  self-indulgent,  unless  he  has  the  hardihood  to  face 
the  keenest  winds  that  blow  over  a!l  lonely  placcf,  whether 
lonely  heights,  or  lonely  flats.     If  he  can  steel  his  heart 
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ngainst  distrust  and  suspicion :  if  he  can  dare  to  be  pro- 
nounced dangerous  by  the  ignorant,  hinted  at  by  bis  brethren 
in  public,  and  warned  against  in  private ;  if  he  can  resoire  to 
be  struck  on  every  sido  and  not  strike  again,  giving  all  quar- 
ter and  asking  none  ;  if  he  can  stru^le  in  the  dark  with  the 
prayer  for  light  of  Ajai  on  his  lips,  ia  silence  and  aloae,  — 
then  let  him  adopt  the  line  which  seems  so  easy,  and  be  fair 
and  generous  and  chivalrous  to  all.  But  if  he  expecta  from 
it  "  of  couree  considerable  self-applause  and  great  popularity 
with  the  multitude,"  I  can  tell  him  they  are  not  the  rewards 
of  thai  path,  Eather  let  him  be  content  to  remain  a  parti- 
zan,  and  call  himself  by  some  name,  Churchman,  Evangeli- 
cal, or  Tractarian.  Then  he  will  be  abused  by  many;  but 
his  party  will  defend  him. 

His  definition  of  Hi„h  Chuicbism  cilled  foith  tmther 
remonstrance  One  ot  hia  tiiendswrDte  to  him  upon 
the  subject      He  repl  ed    — 

Mt  deak — I  gMtcfuUy  accej  t  your  hint  al"out  ihe 

definition  of  High  Churchmanship  I  will  modify  what  I 
said,  to  pre\tnt  misundei standing  At  the  same  time  is 
High  Churohmansh  p  in  the  '^ense  m  wh  ch  I  was  then 
speaking,  is  m  my  view  an  error  I  must  represent  it  m  its 
most  developed,  not  m  ita  modified  form,  and  as  tiio  esact 
opposite  of  Pantheism.  All  grand  truth  is  the  statement  of 
two  oppositea,  not  a  via  media  between  them,  nor  either  of 
them  alone.  I  conceive  Wordsworth  to  have  held  both, — 
the  Personality  of  the  Eternal  Being,  and  also  His  diffusion 
through  space.  Now,  I  cannot  conceal  my  conviction  that  it 
ia  the  vice  of  High  Churcbism  in  its  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  former  of  these,  by  localizing  Deity  in  acts,  places,  &c. 
It  is  the  vice  of  Pantheism  to  hold  the  latter  alone. 

When  a  High  Churchman  fully  recognizes  tiie  latter,  as 
Wordsworth  did,  I  care  little  for  any  iiifling  exaggerations 
of  the  former,  and  I  will  always  fight  for  him,  and  maintain 
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that  his  High  Churciiiom  has  no  radical  error  in  it,  even 
though  Ilia  expressions  may  to  my  mind  SPum  to  predicate 
locality  of  God  much  more  than  I  should  like  to  do  it.  But 
■when  he  represents  Personality  as  a  limiialion  to  time,  space, 
acts,  &c.,  instead  of  recognizing  it  in  three  essential  points, 
all  metaphysical  and  super-sensual,  viz.,  consciousness,  will, 
character,  —  then  I  must  earnestly  and  firmly  oppose  High 
Churchism,  and  say  that  its  tendency  is  to  localize;  and  I 
roust  quote  anxiously  those  teita  which,  taken  aloni-,  have  a 
Pantheistic  sound.  "  Howbeit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not 
ID  temples  made  with  hands.  Heaven  is  my  throne;  Earth 
is  my  footstool :  what  house  will  ye  build  for  me  ?  " 

And  indeed  I  do  think  that  this  is  a  very  common  and 
very  dangerous  tendency.  I  will  modify  my  definition  by 
saying  it  is  the  tendency  of  High  Churchism.  That  it  is  not 
inseparable  from  it,  I  showed  by  defending  Wordsworth. 
High  Churctism  I  hate.  High  Churchmen,  many  of  them, 
I  love,  admire,  and  sympathize  with. 

The  former  of  these  two  letters  seems  to  liave  touched 
and  excited  some  of  the  nobler  spirits  among  the  High- 
Church  party.  One  of  tliem  wrote  to  him,  urging  him 
to  unite  himself  to  them,  and  drew  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  most  valuable  as  the  latest  utterance  of 
his  convictions  on  many  points  of  interest :  — 

60  Montpelier  Road,  Brighton:  April  1, 1853. 

Deak  Silt:  —  I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  welome 
letter.  It  is  a  joy  to  meet  with  any  testimony  to  the  vera- 
ciousness  of  a  ministry  beset  with  disappointments,  and  to 
read  in  such  testimonies  a  prophecy  of  a  coming  day  when 
we  shall  understand  at  least  what  eacK  other  mfans. 

To  the  main  question  of  your  letter,  respecting  the  duty 
of  union,  —  that  is,  professed  and  active  union  with  men 
whose  earnestness  is  aeknon  ledged,  — and  the  apparent  un- 
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reasonableness  of  standiDg  aloof  and  alone,  it  would  take 
man  J  sheets  to  reply  adequately. 

It  la  my  belief  that  in  all  the  tenets  and  praclioes  of  the 
Iligh-Chureh  body  there  is  an  underlying  truth ;  but  then  I 
confess  that  I  should  fiad  as  much  dif&culty  iu  using  their 
forms  of  statement  in  many  points,  as  I  should  in  using  those 
of  the  Evangelieala  in  all  points.  With  a  thoughtful  and 
large-minded  High  Churchman  I  beheve  I  should  sympa- 
thize more  than  with  one  of  any  section  of  the  Church ;  but 
my  recoil  from  the  bare  fonnalism  of  the  half-educated  and 
half-spiritualized  of  that  school  would,  I  fear,  be  stronger 
than  from  the  extremes  of  any  other  party. 

Spirit  is  Eleriial,  —  Foiin  is  Transient;  and  when  men 
stereotype  the  form  and  call  it  perpetual,  or  deny  that  under 
other  and  very  diiTerent  forms  the  self-same  truth  may  lie  (as 
ing  of  Moses's  feet  is  identically  the  same  as  our 
onr  heads,  —  ay,  and  I  will  even  dare  to  say, 
often  with  the  covering  of  the  Quakers,  when  reverence  for 
God  is  the  cause  for  each),  then  1  feel  repelled  at  once, 
whether  the  form  be  a  form  of  words  or  a  form  of  observance. 

To  announce  spiritual  religion,  as  Christ  announced  it  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  independent  of  place,  on  this  moun- 
tain or  that,  —  as  Stephen  announeed  it  when  they  stoned 
him  for  blaspheming  the  temple,  —  this,  I  think,  is  the  great 
work  of  a  Christian  minister  in  these  days.  He  will  joyfully 
n'cognize  a  reverence  for  the  Invisible  in  the  even  exa^er- 
,i(ed  zeal  with  which  good  men,  afraid  of  Rationalism,  Pan- 
thei'-m,  Gtermanisra,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  strive  to 
confine  a  sacredness  to  churches,  riles,  offices ;  but  he  cannot 
and  will  not  join  such  efforts  to  preserve  spiritual  religion, 
because  he  knows  by  the  experience  of  history  in  what  they 
must  inevitably  end.  He  knows  that  the  attempt  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  form  is  a  vain  effort  for  beings  encased  in  flesh 
and  blood,  and  in  a  world  which  is  the  Great  Form  by  which 
God  has  manifested  Himself.     But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
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must  feel  that  the  special  Church  forms  are  only  valutble  as 
a  protest  for  the  Eternal  Presence,  in  and  through  all  forms 
to  the  spirit  that  loves  Him,  aod  he  will  dread  all  attempts 
to  limit  and  confine  God's  grace  and  presence  to  any  authori- 
tative forma,  however  time-honored. 

Now,  only  giving  these  feelings  as  specimens,  how  could 
such  a  man  join  a  party  ?  He  would  soon  be  saying  things 
wliich  would  make  him  a.  black  sheep  among  them,  every 
now  and  then  protesting  against  their  exlremes  with  vehe- 
mence that  would  make  him  look  like  a  renegade,  Wliat 
would  he  have  gained  by  union  ?  For  himself  and  for  others, 
—  nothing. 

Unless  a  man  has  a  skin  like  a  rhinoceros,  and  a  heart  like 
a  stone-fruit,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  work  alone ;  the  bad  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  vanity  get  as  little  to  feed  them  in  such  a 
struggle  as  the  better  ones  of  sympathy  and  charity ;  —  and 
Elijah,  stern  and  iron  as  he  was,  should  ho  a  warning  to  any 
common  man  to  expect  that  many  a  day  he  will  have  to  sit 
under  Iiis  juniper-tree  in  despondency  and  bitter  sense  of 
isolation  and  uselessness 

Nevertheless  it  is  my  conMction  that  for  some  minds  there 
is  no  other  path  open ,  they  must  speak  such  truth  as  is  in 
them  fearlessly  and  uncompromisuigly,  pleasing  no  mortal  ear 
on  purpose.  They  must  try  —  not  by  eclecticism,  but  by  a 
true  applicilion  (not  the  Tn^'tarian)  of  the  canon,  guod  sem- 
per, quod  uhque,  quod  ah  omntbus  —  to  discern  the  one  truth 
which  lies  beneath  vaiioua  apparently  antagonistii,  forms,  as 
Cuvier  discerned  the  fonta!  types  ot  organization  in  things 
eo  di%erse  as  leaves  and  lung'<,  tortoise  shells  and  human 
Ekeletons 

It  God  would  raise  up  some  man  of  rare  largeness  ot  heart 
and  brain  to  do  this  work,  and  tell  us  what  is  the  truth  in 
each  case  which  makes  good  men  cleave  to  the  error  so  tena- 
riousiy,  a  grand  work  of  union  might  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished, such  as  DO  "  Protestant  Defence  Associations  "  nor 
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'  South  Church  Unions  "  ever  can  accomplish ;  for  all  that 
they  can  do  13  to  win  a  triumph  for  their  party,  and  none  of 
them  will  venture  to  say  that  their  party  contains  all  the  liege 
men  of  the  truth. 

For  a  man  or  a  hody  of  men  to  do  this  I  earnestly  long 
and  yearn;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  large-hearted  and 
largely-gifled  man,  I  persist  in  trying,  in  my  small  blunder- 
ing way,  to  do  it  for  a  few  who  will  be  candid  enough  to  in- 
terpret what  I  mean.  I  belieye  the  patli  in  which  I  work  is 
the  true  pass  across  the  mountains,  though  the  thought  and 
the  hand  of  the  master-engineer  are  wanting  to  make  it 
a  road  broad  aad  safe  for  the  people  and  the  multitude  to 
travel  in ;  hut  that  is  not  my  fault  or  blame.  God  will  pro- 
vide His  own  workmen.  I  think  I  see  how  Ihe  work  should 
be  done,  but  I  have  neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  strength 
to  do  it;  but  I  can  at  least  be  faithful  to  my  convictions  and 
limited  task,  and  I  have  cheerfully  counted  the  coat,  and  have 
as  cheerfuDy,  for  the  most  part,  paid  it. 

This  is  a  long  letter ;  but  I  think  the  frankness  of  yours' 
demands  to  be  met  with  equal  frankness. 

It  is  really  time  now,  after  eighteen  centuries,  that  we 
should  get  some  better  conception  than  we  have  of  what 
Christianity  is.  If  we  could  but  comprehend  the  manifested 
Life  of  God,  Christ  in  His  earthly  career,  how  He  looked  on 
things,  and  felt  and  thought,  what  He  hated  and  what  He 
pitied,  we  might  have  some  chance  of  agreement.  As  it  is, 
I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  biting  and  devouring  one  another, 
and  thinking — alas  for  the  mockery!  —  that  we  have  real- 
ized a  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

To  understand  the  Life  and  Spirit  of  Chi-iat  appears  to  me 
to  be  only  the  chance  of  remedy ;  but  we  have  got  doctrines 
abfjut  Christ,  instead  of  Christ,  and  we  call  the  bad  meta- 
physics of  Evangelicalism  "  the  Gospel,"  and  the  temporary 
transient  forma  of  Traciarianism  "  the  Church." 

To  know  Him,  the  p'ower  of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fel- 
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lowship  of  Ms  suffei-ings,  —  tliat  is  all  in  ail;  aiid  if  the 
death  and  life  of  Christ  are  working  in  a  man,  he  ia  our 
brother,  whether  Tractarian  or  Evangelical,  if  we  could  but 
believe  that  very  simple  proposition. 

I  remain,  yours  faithful Jy, 

F.  W.  R. 

Shortly  after  the  unusual  exertion  of  the  lecture  on 
Wordsworth,  he  suddenly  feinted  in  the  street. 

During  the  day,  white  walking  with  J.  Young,  in  West 
Street,  on  mv  vav  to  tte  Tra  n  ng-achool,  I  feinted  and  fell. 
My  first  bensat  on  on  com  „  to  myself,  was  that  of  being 
consci  us  of  vo  es  a  oun  1  n  e  and  I  knew  instantly  that  a 
crowd  hal  gatl  e  ed  tl  ough  I  had  not  in  that  hundredth  part 
of  a  second  oj  ened  my  e^  s  They  toll  me  I  leaped  to  my 
feet  a  f  1  ot  I  we  t  a  tew  steps  into  a  shop,  and  fainted 
quite  off  nto  u  co  ou^ne  s  a  second  time ;  then  came  iii- 
iense  [a  n  the  back  of  the  bead,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours.  However,  to  avoid  making  a  sensation,  I  went  out  to 
dinner,  keeping  my  engagement ;  but  it  saved  me  nothing, 
for  the  fact  is  duly  pilloried  in  the  "  Brighton  Gazette  "  this 
morning,  and  my  bell  has  rung  with  inquiries  half-a-dozen 
times  already. 

This  warned  him  that  there  was  more  radical  mis- 
chief in  his  weakness  and  pain  than  he  had  thought ; 
and,  urged  by  his  physicians,  he  consented  to  go  to 
Cheltenham  for  rest.     In  April  he  writes :  — 

On  Monday  I  go  to  Cheltenham.  Severe  and  bewildering 
pain  in  the  cerebellum  has  for  the  last  few  days  made  work 
dangerous.  Dr.  Allen's  view  exactly  corroborates  ray  antici- 
pations :  the  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  pain  is  not  in  the 
region  of  the  intellectual  organs,  but  in  that  of  the  sensa- 
tional and  affectionak     When  it  moves  forwai-d  I  know  that 
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the  paroxysm  is  ending,  and  ihen  it  never  attains  a  sensation 
more  vivid  than  that  as  of  warm  water  occupying  tiie  interior 
of  tlie  head  and  forehead.  The  decline  in  mental  power,  and 
the  entire  incapacitation  at  times  of  some  functions,  and  tlie 
severe  pain  produced  hy  the  attempt  to  exercise  tliem,  force 
mc  to  loolc  at  the  matter  now  seriously.  In  Cheltenham  I 
eiiail  ask  Dr.  Conolly'a  opinion,  if  he  be  there. 

While  stajing  in  Clieltenham  he  rallied ;  but  return- 
ing on  the  third  week  to  Brighton,  all  the  old  symji- 
toms  reappeared.  During  his  absence  several  members 
of  his  congregation,  with  thoughtful  generosity,  siil>- 
Bcribed  to  enable  him  to  engage  a  curate.  He  grate- 
fiilly  accepted  their  kindness,  and  nominated  a  gentle- 
man known  to  them,  and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own, 
tlie  Rev.  Ernest  Tower. 

May  IT,  1853. 

Mr.  Tower  has  accepted  my  curacy,  and  both  his  father 
and  mother,  whose  letters  I  have  seen,  are  pleased.  He  is  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  in  earnest,  hard-working,  and  attached 
to  me.  Our  spheres  and  powers  lie  ia  different  directions, 
which  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  collision ;  and  as  he  will 
take  the  afternoon  sermon,  I  shall  have  leisure'  for  more  pas- 
toral work,  at  the  prospect  of  which  I  rejoice ;  for  I  cannot 
say  how  humiliated  I  feel  at  degenerating  into  the  popular 
preacher  of  a  fashionable  watering-place.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  has  strong  health ;  so  that  I  shall  not  have  compunction 
m  delegating  work  to  hiiu  when  I  am  unfit  for  it 

These  pleasant  hopes  were  disappointed  The  Vicii 
of  Biighton,  m  whose  hands  the  power  of  a  ^eto  1t}, 
exercised  his  legal  ti^ht  m  the  most  legal  manner. 
Owmg  to  leasons  which  ipptai  in  the  correspondence 
given  m  the  ne\t  chapter,  he  lefused  to  conhim  ili. 
Iloberteona  nomination  of  l\[i    Towci      This  was  oa 
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Trinity  Sunday,  tiie  22nd  of  May.  On  the  29th,  Mr. 
Kobei'tson  pi'eached  without  the  help  he  had  so  long 
desired  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June, 
his  voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  Trinity  Chapel. 
His  sermon  in  the  morning  was  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  j 
the  subject  was  the  parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree,  — 
"  Then  said  he  to  the  dresser  of  his  vineyard,  '  Behold, 
these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig- 
tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground  ?  ' "  By  a  strange  and  sad  coincidence,  his 
afternoon  lecture  was  on  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians.  The  closing  sermon 
of  a  long  course  of  lectures  was  also  the  close  of  his 
career.  With  what  a  sorrowful  force  came  back  upon 
the  memories  of  his  congregation  the  words  which  he 
had  read  as  part  of  his  last  text,  —  "  Finally,  brethren, 
farewell ! "  No  one  who  wishes  to  penetrate,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  the  solitary  manlmess  and  endurance  of 
his  life  during  the  last  month  of  his  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, who  would  understand  the  suffering  and  the 
strength  of  his  nature,  the  mingling  of  meekness  and 
noble  pride,  of  self-surrender  and  high  self-confidence, 
of  quiet  faith  and  of  an  almost  triumphant  ecstasy  of 
faith,  should  omit  to  read  the  notes  of  the  last  three 
lectures  which  he  dehvered  on  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

I  remember  seeing  on  the  manuscript  of  one  of  these, 
on  "  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,"  the  mark  of  a  tear.  It 
had  fallen  as  he  wrote  alone  in  his  room. 

Self-contained,  master  of  himself,  when  he  could 
weep  in  the  solitude  of  his  study  it  was  full  time  that 
he  should  be  freed  from  his  long  sorrow,.     And  God 
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blessed  him  with  Death,  the  Releaser.  In  three  months 
after  he  had  spoken  of  the  pain  of  St.  Paul,  he  entered 
into  the  painless  land.* 


LETTERS  FROM  JAJIUARY  5  TO  JLVl   is    1Sd3 
LVIII. 

Iinmn  5,  1853 
Last  evening  I  T>cgaJi  Eenyenuto  Cellmis  "Lite,  \vhich 
I  had  never  read  before.  What  a  \ciy  slranj^e  one,  and 
what  strange  times  it  paints !  The  mordei  i  f  a  man  who 
had  slain  Cellini's  brother  in  self-defence  it  lelated  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  as  well  as  the  way  in  w  hich  Pope  Clement 
VII.  connived  at  it.  Certainly,  an  artist's  life  does  not  ap- 
pear one  conducing  to  moral  excellence  ;  Cellini  was  a  most 
ungovernable,  vain,  passionate  man,  unrestrained  by  any  rule 
except  his  own  feelings ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  —  a  right  noble  man.  If 
Cellini  is  to  be  believed,  he  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  his  own  hand,  and  almost  singly  defended  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  besides  a  number  of  other  wonders,  any  one  of 
which  would  he  sufficient  to  make  a  life  femous.  His  proiii- 
gacy,  too,  seem''  to  ha^e  been  without  measure.  Such  books 
do  jtot  amuse  me  as  they  do  most  people.  They  set  me  think- 
ing, and  moat  piinfuUy,  bewildering,  and  entangling  the 
skein  of  lile  and  human  destinies  hopelessly.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  relymn  comes  m  from  time  to  time,  ^-  and  the 
names  of  God  and  Chnst  as  objects  of  supposed  and,  I  con- 
ceive, sincere  worship,  jarring,  however,  upon  my  sense  of 
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fitness,  Kke  the  Messiah  between  two  thieves,  as  if  He  had 
been  their  aceomplicc.  What  is  one  to  make  of  it  all,  and 
Jiow  jndge  of  this  strange  world,  which  becomes  to  me  mora 
unintelligible  every  day? 

No  reply  from  M^ .     I  shall  be  glad  to  go,  not  only  for 

the  sake  of  the  solitude,  but  also  for  the  exerc^ise,  for  I  be^n 
to  feel  it  once  more  indispensable,  and  without  delay,  —  for 
mental  restlessness  and  powerlessness  increase  to  a  pmnfiil 
extent.  I  cannot  read  for  ten  minutes  consecutively,  much 
less  think, 

LIX. 

1  have  just  finished  Maurice's  three  sermons  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  que  t  o  recently  i  ubl  she  1  \s  u  ual  tl  ey  a  e  the 
offop  T  g  ot  a  CJ.pac  on*  m  nd  and  K  ge  hea  t  In  he  n  a  a 
1  s  V  e  s  tl  e  ame  as  ne  though  the  statement  d  fFe  s 
somewl  at  as  the  d  o  y  en  es  of  the  two  n  ds  d  fler  ani 
he  1  as  b  ought  more  thought  and  mo  e  h  tor  cal  lei  ti  ng  to 
the  s  bject  by  fir  L  ke  ill  he  >  r  te&,  they  are  exteed  ngly 
suggestive,  and  likely  to  do  more  good,  I  should  ianey,  in  the 
study  than  from  the  pulpit,  were  it  not  that  these  were  ad- 
drea^(!d  to  a  Lincoln's-Inn  congregation,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  in  it  lainda  trained  to  habits  of  consecutive 
attention.  There  is  matter  for  thought  for  hours  in  these 
sermons,  but  most  people  would  read  on  from  sentence  to 
sentence,  and  when  they  turned  over  the  last  page  and  found 
Jinjs,  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  But  what  does  he  mean  ?  and 
what  is  proved  ?  " 

I  have  just  finished  writing  a  sermon  for  the  morning.  It 
is  an  old  subject,  from  notes,  with  fresh  language,  and  sev- 
eral fresh  thoughts.  Somehow  I  cannot  originate  thought 
and  subjects  now  as  I  used.  Perhaps  it  arises  from  feeling 
that  euthusiasm,  and  alTcction,  and  trust,  and  perhaps  respect. 
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towards  me  have  cooled,  jiartly  from  my  own  fault,  partly 
from  the  malicious  miarepresentatioiis  of  the  Evangelicals,  ap 
welt  aa  of  others.  So  far  aa  this  haa  chilled  the  apring  of 
energy,  there  is  something  wrong;  for  energy  ought  not  tc 
ai-ise  out  of  self-respect  or  the  assurance  of  being  heard  with 
sympathy.  Yet  it  is  not  all  wrong  even  in  thia  respect,  for 
some  natures  cannot  do  without  sympathy,  public  or  private, 
—  though  perhaps  pride,  or  some  other  peculiarity,  makes 
them  haughtily  refuse  all  common  and  even  the  fair  methods 
of  securing  what  the  Evangelical  books  call  "acceptance,'' 
and  what  old  Aristotle  lays  down  as  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  acquired,  and  indispensable  to  tbe  success  of  one  who 
addi'esaes  masses,  —  namely,  the  "  good-will  of  the  audience," 
that  is,  a  personal  feeling  of  well-disposedness  towards  the 
speaker  who  is  to  convince  or  teach  them. 

I  am  proceeding  with  Cellini's  "  Life."  What  a  wonder- 
ful picture  of  human  life,  and  human  art,  and  human  sodety ! 
The  woiVfl  and  inordinate  vanity  of  the  man  is  astonishing, 
and  refutes  the  foolish  popular  notion  that  real  talent  is 
never  vain,  and  real  coui'age  never  boastful.  Palstaff's 
braggadocio  is  modest  in  comparison  of  his.  Conceive  a 
man  gravely  telling  you  that  after  the  vision  in  hia  prison 
a  glory  encircled  his  head  through  hfe,  —  visible  on  his 
shadow,  especially  on  the  dewy  grass  at  morning,  and  which 
he  possessed  the  power  of  showing  to  a  chosen  few.  And 
then  the  religiosity  and  hymn-writing  of  a  man  who  records, 
in  admiration,  the  murder  in  revenge  of  three  separate  per- 
B008  who  had  slightly  offended  him.  Very  curious,  too,  is 
his  account  of  the  unblusliing  rapacity,  violence,  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  Popes  Clement  and  Paul  III.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  villany  of  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and  Dukes  of  Ferrara 
It  was  a  curious  time  when  men  had  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  and  goldsmiths  were  compelled  to  be  accomplished 
iwordsmen  if  they  would  live  one  day  in  safety.     Fancy  Mr. 
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Lewis  armed  cap-a-pie,  or  a  tail  m  ng  to  neasiire  jott 
with  a  sword  on  Lis  thigh !  Tet  a  d  ky  1  led  sense  of 
right,  honor,  and  religion  runs  h  !  1  b  ok :  bizarre 
enough,  it  is  true,  and  suggeBtive  f  n  j  fl  ona.  Soci- 
ety pi'ogresses,  —  do  men  ?  Ben  nut  e  t  fi  d  erery  pas- 
sion, slashed  and  slew  his  way  tl  o  gh  !  f e  L  ndon  jewel- 
lers wear  no  swords,  and  get  n  h  by  b  It  ptcies;  is  the 
gain  very  great,  are  we  not  less    f      n  tba     u  tl  ose  days  ? 

It  is  a  wonderfully  graphic  lif  Th  t  p  n  of  painting 
what  was  seen  and  what  appeared,  instead  of  our  modem 
habit  of  reflecting  and  philosophizing  upon  it,  brings  the  whole 
scene  hefore  the  eyes.  How  living  and  real,  aa  if  of  yester- 
day, the  portraits  of  Francis  I.,  Madame  d'Estampes,  Tiiian  ! 
And  how  curious,  as  compared  with  Eouaaeau  and  Tasso,  is 
Cellini's  perpetual  discovery  of  conspimeies  against  himself, 
and  of  the  implacable  enmities  of  popes,  dukes,  ladies  !  The 
imaginativeness  of  a  brain,  which  had  in  it  a  fibre  of  insani- 
ty, near  which  genius  often  lies,  would,  I  suppose,  account 
for  two  thirds  of  this,  —  and  hia  extraordinary  irrascibility 
was  but  another  form  of  it.  An  innkeeper  whose  horse  he 
has  overridden,  keeps  his  saddle  and  bridie  in  retaliation,  and 
Cellina  seta  off  and  buries  his  dagger  in  the  spine  of  Jiis  neck. 
Another  man  affronts  him  slightly,  and  he  resolvM  to  cut  off 
his  arm :  then  his  mad  escape  from  prison,  with  the  ingenui 
ty  of  a  maniac ;  the  descent  by  sheets,  curiously  procured, 
cut  in  strips,  and  the  desperate  fall  and  fractured  leg ;  all  to 
escape  from  a  Pope,  who  was  trying  to  murder  him  in  the 
most  incredible  ways,  —  it  is  very  carious. 

LXI. 

A  letter  arrived  from to-day.  I  did  not  like  the  ex- 
pression in  the  one  you  sent  me,  where  she  speaks  of  the 
sacrifice  made  for ,  and  the  strengthening  effect  of  sacri- 
fice on  the  character.     It  is  a  bad  iiabit  of  sentiment  to  fall 
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into.  People  who  make  real  sacrifices  are  never  alile  to  cal- 
culate, self-complacently,  the  good  the  said  sacrifices  are  doing 
them ;  just  as  people  who  really  grieve  are  unable  at  the  time 
to  philosophize  about  the  good  effecta  of  grief.  "Now,  no 
chastening  for  ihe  present  seemeth  to  be  joyoiia  but  grievous." 
That  is  true  philofcoply.  In  the  lips  of  one  struggling  might 
and  main  to  strengthen  character,  and  living  a  life  of  (he  Cross 
and  of  sacrifice,  such  a  sentence  as  I  have  quoted  might  be 
real ;  as  it  is,  it  is  simply  unreal,  —  a  sentence  got  by  heart, 
and  I  think  very  daugeruus.  Nothing  ia  more  dangerous  than 
tlie  command  of  a  pen  whieb  can  write  connect  sentiments, 
Buch  aa  might  befit  a  martyr  or  an  angeh  And  the  danger 
is,  that  the  confusion  between  a  commonplace  life  and  that  of 
an  angel  or  a  martyr  is  hopeless.  For  when  the  same  sub- 
limities proceed  from  the  lips  and  pons  of  both,  who  is  to  con- 
vince us  that  we  are  not  beatified  martyrs  and  holy  angels  ? 
Such  a  sentence  as  this  would  have  been  more  real,  though 
somewhat  sentimental  still :  "  How  dare  I  talk  of  Sacrifice  I 
and  how  little  of  it  is  ihore  in  my  life,  —  one  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  enjoyments ! "  It  has  often  struck  me  that  Cbrist 
never  sufiered  these  sentimental  isms  to  pass  without  a  matter- 
of-fact  testing  of  what  they  were  worth  and  what  Ihey  meant. 
It  is  a  dangerous  facility  of  fine  writing,  which — I  say  it  in 
deep  reverence  to  Him  —  Christ  would  have  tested  by  some 
of  those  apparently  harsh  replies  which  abound  in  his  life, 
such  as  to  one  professing  great  anxiety  to  he  with  Him,  say- 
ing he  wished  it  and  not  doing  it,  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nest^,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  fo  lay  His  head." 

1  only  took  the  morning  duty  yestci-day,  being  too  tired  for 
the  second.  As  I  sat  inactive  in  the  afternoon  listening  to 
Mr.  Langdon,  and  gazing  on  the  dense  crowd  before  me,  I 
felt  humbled  exceedingly  to  think  I  had  to  address  those 
Bumboi's  every  week  twice,  and  that  their  spiritual  life  da- 
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pended,  for  those  hours  at  least,  speaking  humanly,  on  me. 
How  wonderful  the  opportunity,  and  how  heavy  the  respoa- 
sibility  I  In  the  crush  and  rush  and  hurry  of  work,  and  the 
personal  anxieties  connected  with  it,  such  thoughts  do  not 
come,  except  rarely  ;  but  when  out  of  harness,  and  looking, 
in  the  dusky  light  of  evening,  into  the  almost  solemn  dark- 
ness, the  feeling  came  painfully.  Such  feelings,  unhappily, 
evaporate  in  the  dust  of  life. 

The  last  hour  1    s  heen    pc  t      esa  g  a  i  le  of  e    ht 

cen  letters  wa  t  n^  my  s,  r  val  —  one  lo  „  none  mporfint 
two  anonymoi  %  —  one  of  them  f  on  a  yo  ng  ladv  lef  n  1  ng 
fa8hiona.bIe  so  e  y  agi  nst  rty  t  adea  these  1  1 1  feel  ira 
worse  than  usele  s  anl  very  impolitic  Ne  eitlele  «  more 
and  more,  a  1  te  of  ■amusement  an  1  v  i  g  aee  s  lo  ne  n 
irreconcilable  i  tagon  s  n  io  Chnst  an  ty  and  more  de  true 
live  to  the  higher  sf  t  (1  in  even  tl  e  mercantile  If  ta 
worst  form ;  a  d  yet  I  do  ot  kno  v  vho  "^hall  eiy  wh  cl  s 
the  national  s^  t  ore  surely  inev  ably  ten  1  n^  to  decay 
—  that  of  the  c  t  es  of  the  pU  a  or  tl  at  of  Tyre  and  S  don  ' 

The  austerity  that  comes  after  life's  experience  is  more 
healthy,  because  moi-e  natural,  than  that  which  begins  it. 
When  it  begins  life  it  is  the  pouring  of  the  new  wine  into 
the  old  weak  wine-skins,  which  burst;  and  the  young  hearty 
cheated  out  of  its  youfh,  indemnifies  itself  by  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  feelings  which  were  denied  it  by  a  double  measure 
of  indulgence  in  age.  An  unlovely  spectacle  1  Can  any- 
thing be  more  melancholy  than  the  spectacle  of  one  who  is 
trying  to  be  young,  and  unable  to  descend  gracefully  and  with 
dignity  into  the  vale  of  years  ?  There  is  a  fine  tomb  of,  1 
think,  Turenne,*  at  Strasbourg,     An  open  grave  lies  before 

•  Quer}',  Mat^ohal  Saxe, 
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him-,  Death  at  his  side,  toucliing  him  with  his  ^art;  and  the 
warrior  descends,  with  a  lofty  step  and  saddened  brow,  but  a 
conqueror  atil!,  because  the  act  is  so  evidently  hia  own  and 
embraced  by  his  own  will,  into  the  sepulchre,  I  remember 
it  impressed  me  much  with  its  moral  force,  and  it  has  litrie  or 
nothing  in  it  of  French  theatricality  and  attitudinizing 

LXIII. 

A  long  dreary  vista  of  many  months  of  pain  opens  out  be- 
fore mc.  Was  that  a  good  omen, — just  as  I  wrote  those 
words  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  burst  out  of  this  gloomy 
day  upon  my  paper?  Benvenuto  Cellini  would  have  takca 
it  for  a  special  prediction  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  yet  it 
would  have  made  him  not  a  whit  the  better  man.  What  1 
miss  exceedingly  is  any  religious  aspiration  thi'ough  all  his 
book.  Convictions  of  Heaven's  personal  favor  and  favoritism 
are  expressed  in  abundance,  but  I  do  not  think  tiiose  religious, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  lower  sense,  perhaps, 
they  are ;  at  least,  a  feeling  of  Divine  and  personal  sympa- 
thy is  indispensable  to  religion,  —  perhaps  one  of  its  bases ; 
but  the  other  basis  —  a  belief  in  and  aspiration  after  what  is 
high,  beautiful,  and  good — is  the  more  solid  and  the  less 
easily  misused  basis  of  the  two ;  and  this  you  do  not  find  in 
Cellini's  art  aa  in  Michael  Angelo's,  Canova'=,  Beethoven'"',  — 
no  effort  at  expressing  a  something  unearthly  which  is  the 
true  province  of  imagination. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  thmg  to  work  out  that 
thought:  How  far  Eeligion  has  those  two  sidei,  —  the  "senoe 
of  Personality,  including  sympathy,  and  the  sen  e  ol  m  ab- 
stract Beauty,  and  Right  and  Good,  —  the  one,  if  alone,  pio- 
ducing  superstition  and  fanaticism,  or  else  the  mjiticism  of 
the  Guyon  school;  the  other,  if  aloae,  producing  mere  ethics 
or  mere  statesmanship. 
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This  morning  I  arrived  here  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Byron,  and 
have  been  in  tlio  house  all  day,  having  had  no  time  yet  to  go 
out  to  see  thu  country,  which  I  am  told  ia  interesting,  with 
rich  woods  and  fine  commons.  Lady  Byron  showed  me  a 
picture  of  Lady  Lovelace,  taken  at  seventeen.  How  differ- 
ent from  what  she  was  when  I  knew  her,  —  unquestionably 
handsome,  and  with  an  air  of  sad  thoughtfulness  which  then 
characterized  her!  Startling  lessons  these,  in  which  two  or 
three  portraits  bring  a  whole  life  before  you,  and  show  the 
fearful  changes  in  the  outward  being.  "Our  little  life  is 
rounded  with  a  sleep."  Startling,  because  it  reminds  how  the 
only  thipg  that  remains  permanent  is  character.  I  have  seen, 
too,  to-day,  the  original  MS-  of  Beppo,  from  which  the  poem 
was  printed.  All  such  things  are  curious,  and,  in  certain 
moods,  prolific  of  much  reflection,  or  rather  feeling.  The 
sweep  of  time,  the  nearness  of  the  farthest  off  to  that  which 
is  nearest,  the  nothingness  of  one's  own  existence  in  that  flood 
of  lime,  —  these  are  the  thoughts  which  come,  and,  though 
very  old  words,  very  new  every  time  they  present  themselves, 
for  they  always  startle. 

The  quietude  of  this  place  is  refreshing,  aft«r  the  inevita- 
ble life  en  evidence  of  Brighton,  itg  hurry,  and  its  glai'e.  I 
have  only  been  a  few  hours  away,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got 
back  to  the  home-life  of  life,  and  atn  myself  again,  with  no 
weight  of  weary  duty  hanging  over  me,  and  no  necessity  of 
addressing  a  crowd  of  critics  who  are  supposed  to  be  before 
me  to  be  taught ;  and  yet  within  three  days  I  shall  be  there 
again,  in  ray  old  place,  and  at  my  old  work.  1  wonder  bow 
you  will  like  those  sennons  I  sent  you  on  the  Virgin ;  the 
wiseacres  at  Brighton  called  the  first  Popery 

Coming  in  the  train  to-day,  I  rtid  in  the  "Edinburgh"  a 
review  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  "Legends  ot  the  MiiJonna,"  and 
was  startled  to  find  that  it  expre'-^ed,  ilmo-t  in  the  same 
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words,  wliat  I  had  said  the  last  two  Sandays.  Now,  as  I  had 
held  the  same  views  long,  and  even  preached  them  years  ago, 
it  puzzled  me  how  the  identity  could  have  arisen.  At  last  I 
recollected  that  three  years  ago,  while  Mrs,  Jameson  was  pre- 
paring her  work,  she  asked  my  opinion  on  the  theology  of 
Virgin-worship,  which  I  gave  to  her,  and  which  I  perfectly 
remember  seemed  new  to  her.  It  has  worked  in  her  mind 
ever  since,  and  she  has  puhlished  almost  my  words,  perhaps 
unconsdons  of  whence  they  caifie.  That  this  must  be  so  is 
evident  to  me  from  the  reflection  that,  when  the  mind  is  full 
of  any  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  casual  remark  to 
fall  upon  it  without  impression  and  without  fructifying.  The 
"Edinbui^h"  givesher  credit  for  much  originality  in  this  view. 
I  am  pretty  sure  of  its  true  origiu,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
I  got  it  from  any  source  except  my  own  reflection.  It  would 
be  awkward  if  ever  I  were  inclined  to  publish  those  sermons, 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  plagia  ism  a  not  on  my 
part,  and  it  would  seem  ungene  ou    to    I  a  ge  t  ui  o    he 

Tell  me  what  tou  think  of  he  t  o  e  nons*  on  one 
subject.  They  laie  excited  he  e  a  ool  deal  of  „  orant 
gossip  and  pious  hoiroi  pe  jle  hak  ^  the  w  se  heads 
and  ominousi/  piedictng  that  I  an  o  my  way  to  Rome 
How  many  ages  would  it  take  lo  e  jli  n  hit  SI  akespeare 
meant  by  "the  soul  of  goodness  th  ng  e  d.  ■»  d  1  ow  long 
would  it  need  to  prove,  that  o  aj  an  e  ror  rests  uj  on  a  tr  tl 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  an  error  is  truth. 

I  consider  these  two  as  an  instalment  towards  an  intention, 
long  indulged,  of  going  through  some  of  the  main  doctrines 
of  Eomaniani,  which  I  consider  to  be  erroneous,  and  showing 
what  the  corresponding  truth  is,  which  the  error  meant  to 
say.  I  do  not  mean  to  do  this  in  a  way  that  would  satisfy 
the  learned,  but  only  popularly.  I  shall  leave  out  all  recon- 
dite searchings  into  Councils  and  dogmas,  and  try  the  matter 
by  tlte  test  of  common  sense,  and  what  may  be  called  the 

•  Second  Series,  pp,  aai,  277. 
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spiritual  sense,  which,  we  surely  all  possess,  more  or  less,— 
the  best  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  a  publication  might  at 
least  stir  up  deeper  minds  to  try  the  same  plan  with  more 


LXV. 

Tour  question  on  the  subject  is  not  full  enough  for  me  t» 
be  sure  that  I  am  replying  to  what  you  want  to  know.  A 
person  can  believe  in  a  fact  or  a  being  whose  nature  he  can- 
not comprehend,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  God,  or  in  vegetation, 
OP  life,  —  but  no  one  can  believe  a  proposition  the  terms  of 
which  are  unknown  to  him.  For  example,  "  Three  persona 
are  one  God."  Unless  he  knows  what  "  person  "  means,  he 
cannot  believe  that,  because  he  attaches  no  meaning  what- 
ever, or  else  a  false  one,  to  the  assertion.  And  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  say  he  must  believe  it  as  a  mystery,  because  the 
Church  says  it ;  for  all  that  he  does  in  that  case  is  to  suspend 
his  judgment  on  a  subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  to 
say,  "The  Church  knows  all  about  it,  but  I  have  not  the 
smallest  conception  what  it  is  she  knows."  So,  for  instance, 
a  mathematician  saya  to  me,  an  ignoi'amus,  "  The  veloeitiea 
of  planets  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
Presumptuous  sceptic!  don't  you  believe  that  ?  "  "Well,"! 
reply,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  —  nay,  I  believe  you  are  ; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  believe  that  long  sentence,  because  I  do 
not  understand  what  it  means."  "Dolt!  idiot!  believe  with- 
out undera landing."  "Well,  wise  sir,  I  will.  'The  inverse 
squares  of  the  planets,' — no.howisit?  ' The  velocities  of 
planets  vary  inversely,'  &c."  "  Quite  right,  —  good  and  or- 
thodox scholar."  "Now,  Aot/ou  believe  in  Abracadabra?" 
"Sir,  do  you?"  "Yes."  "Then,  so  do  I."  "But  what  is 
Abracadabra  ?  "     "  Never  mind  that,  —  believe." 

All  that  is  simple  nonsense.  No  man  can  believe  that  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun,  unless  he  knows  what  that  proposi- 
tion is,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  earth,"  "  round  the  sun  "  j 
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but  once  knowing  this,  he  may  believe  it,  though  it  is  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  though  he  does  Dot  under- 
stand how  or  why  it  is. 

Apropos  of  believing  in  things  which  we  do  not  undei'stand, 
a  Tractarian  was  in  Trinity  when  I  preached  on  Maiiolatry. 
"I  did  not  agree,"  said  he  afterwards,  "with  Eobertson. 
Woman,  — woman!  I  do  not  understand  what  woman  is." 
I  sent  him  a  message,  to  say  that  I  have  been  exactly  in  the 
same  predicament  all  my  hfe. 

Just  returned  from  Eamley.  I  found  the  shooting  experi- 
ment useless,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  frost  having  frozen 
up  all  the  streams ;  so,  after  two  days'  hard  walking,  in  which 
I  saw  five  snipes,  shot  two,  and  two  plover,  I  thought  that 
even  Nimrod's  ghost  would  absolve  me  from  fainlheart«dness 
if  I  gave  up  the  attempt  as  hopeless.     However,  I  spent  an 

exceedingly  pleasant  evening  with  Mr.  L ,  and  drank  a 

gJaas  or  two  of  Mrs.  L 's  orange-wine  with  a  good  grace. 

He  is  possessed  of  intelligence  quite  uncommon  in  that  line 
of  life,  —  I  mean  the  agricultural,  —  and  is  reckoned  the  hest 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  I  should  have  learned  some- 
thing if  I  could  have,  with  decency  and  the  excuse  of  sport, 
staid  longer.  As  it  was,  I  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  "  shoul- 
der-drains," "  wedge-drains,"  and  "  lile-drains."  He  has  been 
for  years  a  free-trader,  but  is  very  anxious  for  the  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax.  He  says  that  if  you  were  to  offer  him  a  return 
of  500?.  of  rent,  and  as  an  equivalent  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax  were  proposed,  he  would  sacrifice  the  rent  without  hesi- 
tation. He  gave  me  a  very  lucid  account  of  Lis  viev.  of  Sir 
K.  Peel's  currency  measure  some  years  ago,  which  he  said 
was  a  loss  of  5s.  in  the  pound  to  the  farmer.  According  to 
him,  the  farmers  have  been  very  ill  used,  but  he  is  very  cheer- 
ful about  it,  I  said,  —  '■  But  the  brewers  say  the  repeal  of 
the  ma!t-tai  would  be  unfelt  by  the  consumers ;  consequently 
more  beer  would  not  be  purchased,  and  the  farmers  would 
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gain  nothing.  Is  that  true?"  He  replied  tliat  some  years 
ago,  when  the  duty  on  palt  existeiJ,  there  were  salt-basins  all 
along  this  coast,  —  Bognor,  Selsea,  and  two  other  places  be- 
tween this  and  Portamouth,  Hut  when  the  tax  was  taken 
off,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  salt.  "  How  was 
that?"  "Why,  the  makers  ran  (smuggled)  a  large  pi-opor- 
tion,  and  so  managed  to  gain  all  the  tax  in  addition  to  ihe 
profit."  "  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  tlie  reason  why  the  malt- 
Btei-s  now  are  against  the  repeal,  because  they  pocket  a  part 
of  the  tax ? "     "I  know  they  do,"  said  he. 

He  ia  a  good  churchman,  makes  all  his  laborers  go  regu- 
larly, and  is  firmly  but  modestly  opposed  to  Calvinism  and 
Tractarianism.  Before  the  present  incumbent,  there  waa  one 
who  wrote  him  a  not*,  very  civilly  expostulating  with  him  for 
not  turning  to  the  altar,  and  even  turning  from  it  to  the  light 
to  read  his  prayer-book,  and  if  he  would  not  do  it  oa  princi- 
ple, to  do  it  for  his  sake.     Mr.  L replied,  quietly,  that 

if  he  did  not  do  it  for  the  honor  of  the  Creator,  he  certainly 
would  not  for  His  creature.  But  not  knowing  the  matter  a 
fond,  and  conscious  that  it  waa  with  him  a  vague  feeling,  he 
asked  a  neighboring  clergyman  where  he  could  gain  informa- 
tion on  all  such  subjects.  "  I  do  not  like,"  said  he,  "  to  know 
nothing,  and  the  clergyman  to  know  all."  The  book  pre- 
scribed was  Milner's  "  Church  History,"  and  he  Bpent  the 
winter  in  reading  that  long  book  right  through,  and,  as  hia 
memory  is  good,  has  forgotten  nothing  of  it. 

The  house  is  a  capital  one,  —  too  good,  he  says,  for  a  farm- 
house, —  with  cellars,  which  he  turns  into  a  dairy.  I  slept 
in  a  good  comfortable  room  and  capital  bed,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  hia  efforts  to  be  hospitable  in  the  hearty  old  English 
way.  The  farm  is  liable  to  overflowing  floods,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  the  terms  of  the  lease,  —  low  in  consequence.  He 
told  me  of  his  dismay  in  seeing  the  tide  once  come  pouring 
over  the  barrier,  which  it  at  last  swept  away,  and  flooded  the 
whole  farm,  regular  billows  going  over  his  sown  land  up  to 
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the  hoase.  It  went  down,  and,  though  the  harrier  was  gone, 
did  not  rise  the  next  tide  beyond  its  accustomed  height.  For 
three  years  after  Buch  a  flood  the  land  is  injured,  and  all  the 
grass  poisoned. 

The  iarraing  is,  eveu  to  an  ignoranms.  visibly  admirable  j 
draining  goiig  ou  ia  every  directioa ;  hedges,  or  rather  fences, 
unbroken  ;  no  useless  expense  ;  living  plain  and  simple ;  no 
foreign  wines  :  "  I  like  them,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  us  farm- 
ers in  these  days."  Beer,  and  home-made  winea,  costing  six- 
pence per  bottle,  and  cherry-rum,  almost  indistinguishable 
from  cherry-brandy,  but  saving  very  many  shillings  per  gal- 
lon :  these  were  the  beverages  of  that  hospifable  home.  1 
wonder  what  an  Irish  squireen  would  say,  or  would  once  have 
said,  to  this. 

T  walked  all  day  yesterday  and  to-day  on  the  thick  snow 
and  half-frozen  streams  alone,  with  little  enjoyment,  haunted 
by  miserable  thoughts,  dispirited,  hopeless,  —  feeling  the 
bleak  sunshine  and  the  distant  bellowing  of  the  sea  as  if  they 
were  tlie  visible  type  and  audible  echo  of  life,  with  its  di^ap- 
pointments  and  its  shocks  !     It  was  a  relief  to  he  alone.     It 

was  strange,  but  L 'b  graphic  account  of  the  desolate 

spectacle  of  the  flooding  tide  which  ho  had  stood  to  witness 
seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  wraith  of  the  feelings  I  had 
experienced ;  and  in  the  bewilderment  the  two  got  mixed, 
and  I  could  not  at  certain  moments  distinguish  which  was  the 
dream  and  which  the  reality,  or  bo  certain  that  he  was  not 
narrating  objectively  what  I  had  already  seen  or  felt  in  ecsta- 
sy or  vision.  I  shall  never  forget  those  strange  days :  the 
sweep  of  desolate  plain,  the  glaring  snow,  the  bleak  sunshine 
without  wind,  the  frozen  streams,  —  the  rushes  without  the 
usual  life  of  birds  springing  from  them,  which  one  expects, 
—  the  sea-roar,  the  litelessnew  of  all,  —  the  stillness  which 
was  not  relief,  and  the  sounds  which  were  not  espre'ision,  all 
combined  to  image  that ''  Death  in  life,  the  dajs  that  are  no 
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Mr.  's  iireverence  about  the  Fire  is  very  like  that 

school  of  Evangelicalism.      I  must  do  them  the  justice  to 

say  that  that  is  not  the  fault  of  them  all;  Jlr, here,  for 

instance,  is  solemn  enough  ;  Mr.  P — ^e  told  me  of  his  being 
asked  out  to  wine  at  college,  and  replying,  ivith  sepulchral 
solemnity,  "  I  am  serioits."  That  false  notion  of  a  peculiar 
favoritism  which  they  have  with  God,  unshared  by  others, 
gives  them  that  familiarity.  The  view  which  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  one  of  baptism,  declaring  Sonship  the  right  of  all, 
"  mine,  because  I  am  a  man,"  is  the  only  thought  which  I 
think  an  eifectual  antidote. 

The  letter  I  received  fi'om  i^al  lady  is  in  earnest,  so  far  as 
it  goes;  only  that  fatal  facility  of  strong  words  expresses 
feeling  which  will  seek  for  itself  no  other  expression.  Those 
resolves  to  study,  to  be  serious,  religious,  &c.,  are  such  as 
might  have  been  made  at  John  the  Baptistls  baptism, —  a 
solemn  call  to  a  new  life  ;  and  followed  by  serious  and  eai^ 
nest  effort,  they  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  well,  but  ut- 
tered at  the  outset  of  a  London  season,  they  will  pass  off  in 
the  first  polka,  and  do  mwch  more  hann  than  if  they  had 
never  been  made.  She  believes  or  means  what  she  says,  but 
the  very  vehemence  of  the  expression  injures  her,  for  really 
it  expresses  tlie  penitence  of  a  St.  Peter,  and  would  not  be 
below  the  mark  if  it  were  meant  to  describe  the  bitter  tears 
with  which  he  bewailed  his  crime ;  but  when  such  language 
is  used  for  trifles,  there  remains  nothing  stronger  for  the 
awful  crises  of  human  life.  It  is  like  Draco's  code,  —  death 
for  larceny,  and  there  remains  for  parricide  or  treason  only 

LXVI. 

Last  night  I  spent  at  home ;  I  meant  to  dedicate  the  time 
tc  writing,  but  I  was  in  a  mood  too  dark  and  hopeless  to  ven- 
ture. The  exhaustion  of  Sunday  remained  ;  I  tried  light 
reading  in  vain.     At  last  Charley  came  in  from  school,  and  I 
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made  him  do  his  Latin  exercise  before  me  ;  all  the  while  I 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  that  engraving  of  the  head  of  Christ  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  I  have  had  framed,  and  felt  the 
calm  majesty  of  the  countenance  by  degrees  exerting  an  in- 
fluence over  me,  which  was  sedative.  Then  1  made  him 
read  over,  slowly,  the  Beatitudes,  and  tried  to  fix  my  mind 
and  heart  upon  them,  and  believe  them ;  explaining  them  to 
him  afterwards,  and  to  myself  as  I' went  on.  "Blessed  are" 
—  not  the  successful,  hut  "the  poor  in  spirit."  "Blessed," 
not  the  rich,  nor  the  admired,  nor  the  fashionable,  nor  the 
happy,  but  "  the  meek,  and  the  pure  in  heart,  aod  the  merci- 
ful." They  fell  upon  ray  heart  like  music  Then  I  thought 
I  would  Just  read  a  little  of  Golding  Bird's  volume  of  "  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,"  in  order  to  brace  the  mind  and  add  tone 
to  harmony ;  but  the  effort  had  been  too  great,  and  after 
reading  some  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  I  fell  asleep,  and  woke 

To-day  I  have  spent  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  meeting.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act  introduced  into  Brighton.  I>emagogaes,  whose 
iuterest  will  be  injured  by  it,  are  stirring  up  the  working 
classes  against  it.     It  was  an  odd  sight, — as  the  mob  always 


At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  as  usual,  lay  selfishnesa  and 
ignorance.  One  respectable  man  said  to  me,  in  reply  to  my 
observation  that  modern  science  had  discovered  the  cause  of 
epidemics,  &c.,  in  want  of  cleanliness,  undrained  houses,  &c. 
"  Why,  eir,  if  these  are  injurious  in  1853, 1  want  to  know 
why  they  were  not  injurious  in  1800?"  " Suppose,"  said  I, 
"  they  were,  and  suppose  n  t  ^  o^  lien  people  w  sely 
attributed  the  plag  to  tie  p  on  n^  of  nells  by  doefo-s 
there  were  some  oti  e         y       )  le  n     h   1  tl  ev     ally 

did  not  know?"     Ti  1  1     k     ^1  1        t  th     en 
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lightened  age  ia  the  knowledge  of  a  few,  —  the  many  are  as 
i3ark  aa  they  were  ages  back, 

I  enclose  one  sheet  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Byron,  contain- 
ing strictures  upon  my  "  Lecture  on  "Wordsworth."  They 
are  erroneous,  because  she  misunderstands  my  meaning, 
which  I  had  not  sufficiently  developed.  I  maintain  that  the 
localizing  of  Deity  of  which  he  speaks  was  only  that  which 
an  affectionate  imagination  does  in  reference  to  the  presence 
of  any  loved  person ;  an  act  which  has  only  reference  to  his 
or  her  own  mode  of  conceiving  that  presence,  —  as  when  a 
relic  or  keepsake  is  preserved,  or  a  chair  felt  to  be  sacred. 
An  enlarged  mind  in  such  a  case  localizes  safely,  because  it 
is  in  no  danger  of  confounding  its  own  modes  of  viewing  and 
realizing  with  an  actual  presence  thei'e.  It  knows  that  there 
is  a  presence,  but  only  su^ested,  not  inherent.  A  limited 
intellect  confuses  its  own  necessary  helps  with  an  actual 
something  external  to  itself,  and  the  spirit  of  the  loyed  one 
is  supposed  to  be  there.  So  in  Wordsworth's  High  Church- 
ism,  I  maintain  it  was  in  him  only  the  poet's  creative  power. 
He  felt  a  relief  in  associating  God,  the  personal,  with  defi- 
nite places  and  acts ;  but  Wordsworth  never  merged  God's 
indefinite  in  those  conceptions :  vulgar  High  Churchism  does. 

What  Lady  Byron  says  of  the  apparent  coutradiellon  to 
my  views  of  the  progress  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  in 
Wordsworth's  progress,  viz.  that  the  former  was  from  the 
localized  to  the  illimitable,  the  latter  the  converse,  is  only 
true  in  appearance.  Al!  human  education  does  not  follow 
the  same  exact  course  ;  nay,  it  may  begin  in  one  case  at  the 
ofposite  extreme  from  what  it  docs  in  the  other.  The  great 
question  is,  "Do  they  end  in  the  same  at  last?"  I  think 
Wordsworth's  mind  at  first  lacked  the  conception  of  person- 
ality. It  was  added  afterwards ;  and  if  this  reverse  method 
.«f  procedure  were  unlawful,  how  could  a  man  who  sets  out 
i^ith  pantheism  ever  come  to  truth?  He  cannot  follow  the 
■Jewish  order,  which  I  admit  is  the  more  natural  cne,  as  ex- 
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iating  in  the  order  of  thought  hy  which  childhood  passes  into 
miinhood. 

The  historian  1  mainlj  meant  in  speaking  of  national  de- 
cline was  Arnold.  But  do  not  migunderatand  me.  1  do  not 
say  I  respect  long  ancestry  much ;  1  only  say  the  prestige  is 
a  valuable  one,  and  moi'e  spiritual  than  the  power  of  wealth; 
and  aiso  that  frtquently  having  a  character  to  support  iu- 
enres  a  character,  so  that  there  are  certainly  virtues  which 
are  es  l!y        tocratic.     But  when  it  is  remembered  that 

the  I  th    blood  is,  and  the  less  mixed,  the  more  certain 

is  th  d  t  r^t  physically  and  morally,  and  aho  that  the 
reg  f     p  ople  never  yet  came  from  its  aristocracy, 

the  ca  b  d  bt  that  while  our  sympathies  cling  to  the 
past,  1  1  1  w  feel  that,  in  the  past,  hereditary  rank  has 
done  a  great  part,  it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  fact  that  the 
passing  away  of  it  is  not  an  unmixed  cause  of  regret.  Blood, 
80  far  as  it  represents  real  worth,  is  much  to  be  desired  for 
its  prestige ;  hut  when  the  prestige  is  gone,  blood,  with  its 
feebleness  and  faults,  is  not  to  me  an  object  of  respect  at  all, 
-—at  least,  I  mean  in  the  individna!  cases. 


It  is  a  thing  that  has  been,  that  will  never  be  again,  —  a 
thing  that  once  did  a  work,  and  now  has  no  more  work  to  do. 
I  honor  old  Greece,  and  the  old  Greek  work;  but  I  have  not 
the  smallest  respect  for  a  modem  Peloponnesian  or  Athe- 
nian, though  he  had  in  his  veins  the  unblemished  descent  of 
Ai'iatides,  or  Solon,  or  Lycnrgus. 

Lxvn. 

To-day  I  walked  to  Lewes  with  H over  the  Downs, 

and  home  by  the  road.  The  walk  to  Lewes  was  a  stiff  one, 
fbr  the  hills  were  wet  from  the  scarcely-melt«d  anow,  and  on 
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the  north  sides  they  wei-e  hard  with  frost,  so  that  we  slipped 
about  considerably.  We  did  it,  however,  all  the  way  at  a 
racing  pace,  —  there  and  back  ia  three  hours  and  a  half.  I 
took  a  hot  bath  in  my  own  i  m  I  -e  tly  a  my  arrival,  and 
feet  considerably  refreshed,  —  th  b  a  1  er,  and  at  this 
moment  all  my  nature  sink  to  a  n  t     il  and  healtliy 

weariness  such  as  has  not  com  t  ra  t  a  1  ng  lime.  It  is 
wonderful  how  views  of  life  d  j>e  d  up  n  exercise  and  right 
management  of  the  physical  n  tit  n  Inor  is  this,  right- 
ly looked  at,  any  cause  for  p  pi  ty  tl  a  h  it  seems  so  at 
first ;  for  though  you  might  be  n  liu  d  v  it  as  a  degra- 

dation of  our  higher  nature  t  fi  d  t  dp  ndent  upon  the 
lower,  and  hope  and  fwth  and  energy  resultant  from  a  walk, 
or  early  hours, — yet,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  proof  that  all  the 
laws  of  our  manifold  being  are  saei-ed,  and  that  disobedience 
to  them  is  punished  by  God.  And  the  punishment  in  one 
department  of  our  nature  of  the  transgressions  committed  in 
the  other,  —  as,  for  instance,  when  menta]  gloom  comes  from 
uncleanliness  or  physical  inertia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
ill-health  ensues  from  envy  or  protracted  doubt, —  is  but  ono 
of  many  instances  of  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering.  We  are, 
lis  it  were,  two,  and  one  suffers  by  what  tlie  other  does. 

LXVIir. 
As  to  the  "  History  of  England,"  Lingard'a  is  very  good ; 
dry,  however,  and  on  all  Roman  Catholic  questions  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  It  appears  lo  rae  that  the  History  of  Eng- 
land ia  a  subject  too  enormous  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child.  I 
would  rather  select  some  salient  points ;  for  example,  the 
reign  of  Alfred,— then  the  Norman  Conquest.  TJiierry 
might  be  extracted  for  this  with  Lingard.  The  times  inter- 
mediate between  this  and  Henry  VIII.  I  would  teach  by 
some  abridgment;  for  his  reign  I  would  take  Lingard,  and 
Blunt  on  the  Reformation.     Mary,  in  Miss  Strickland,  who 
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leans  however,  imduiy  fo  her,  as  you  will  see  by  the  "  West- 
minster," when  I  send  it.  Elizabeth'B  ia  very  important, — ■ 
Lingard;  for  the  Charles's  reigos,  Gmzot,  and  Mackiotosh, 
and  Fox,  though  the  two  latter  inight  be  dispensed  with. 
Then  Macaulay  for  the  Hevolulion.  In  this,  or  some  sueli 
way,  a  course  of  English  history  might  be  gone  through,  in  a 
calculated  number  of  months,  and  mastered.  The  intervals 
might  be  filled  in  in  after  years.  But,  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  English  history  becomes  to  most  minds  either  a  string 
of  dates  and  names,  with,  no  principle  of  national  life  traced 
out,  or  else  a  dreary  continent  of  mud.  For  French  history, 
I  would  content  myself  with  Sir  James  Stephen's  lectures 
and  Sismondi's  history,  abridged  by  himself  in  three  volumes ; 
but  I  would  not  be  induced  to  teach  more  until  these  were 
mastered. 

In  Oxford  four  years  are  spent  in  preparing  about  fourteen 
books  only  for  examination  ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  repre- 
sentation of  the  matfer,  for  those  fourteen  books  have  been 
ttie  subject  of  school-work  for  years.  These  are  made  text- 
books, read,  reread,  digested,  worked,  got  up,  until  they  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  mind ;  about  four  histories,  three 
or  four  philosophical  works,  four  poets,  and  two  or  three  mis- 
cellaneous works.  These  are  the  choice  master-works  of  two 
languages,  and  whoever  has  mastered  them  is  a  scholar  in- 
deed.    By  C 's  letter  to  you  I  see  she  is  reading  South- 

ey's  "  Peninsular  War,"  and  meditating  one  or  two  other  great 
works.  At  Oxford,  Southey'a  "  Peninsular  War  "  would  take 
eix  months  to  study,  pen  in  hand,  getting  up  the  details  of 
policy,  battles,  laws,  geograpliy,  &.L.  It  is  better  not  to  rea^ 
it  all  than  to  run  through  such  a  book  I  have  got  a  small 
pcpular  book  on  chemistry,  which  I  im  reiling  now,  of  160 
pages.  I  have  read  little  else  for  a  fo  t  h  b  tl  n  I 
could  bear  an  examination  on  every  law  idpn]!  tly 
down.     Fownes's  "Manual  of  Chemistrj  118  ill 

take  me  six  months  I  calculate ;  but  then        a  m  d     1  m  u 
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said  to  me  to-day,  if  you  study  it  in  tha  way  you  are  doing, 
you  will  know  by  that  time  more  chemistry  than  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  medical  men  in  this  town.  I  neper  knew  but  one 
or  two  fast  readers,  and  readers  of  many  books,  whose  knowl- 
edge was  worth  anything.  Miss  Martineau  says  of  herself 
that  she  is  the  slowest  of  readers,  sometimes  a  page  in  an 
hour;  hut  then  what  she  reads  she  makes  her  own.  Do  im- 
press this  on  E — — .  Girls  read  too  much  and  think  too  lit- 
tle. I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  are  few  ^rls  of  eighteen 
who  have  not  retd  more  books  than  I  have  ■  and  aa  to  relig- 
ious books,  I  could  c  unt  pon  my  finge  s  n  two  m  n  fee  all 
1  ever  read  — but  they  are  m  ne  S  r  Lr  k  ne  Perry  said 
the  other  d*y  thit  a  fo  tn  gl  t  igo  m  ^  co  versat  on  with 
Comte,  —  o  e  oftle  not  proio  nd  tb  ke  -s  n  Eu  ope,  — 
Comte  told  h  m  that  he  had  reid  an  c  edibly  small  number 
of  books  these  last  twenty  yeais,  —  I  forget  how  many, — 
and  scarcely  ecor  a  review  j  but  then  what  Comte  reads  lies 
there  fructifying,  and  cornea  out  a  living  tree,  with  leaves  and 
fruit.  That  raultifarioos  reading  weakens  the  mind  more 
than  doing  nothing,  for  it  becomes  a  necessity  at  last  like 
smoking,  and  is  an  excuse  for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant,  whilst 
thought  is  poui-ed  in  and  runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over 
unproductive  gravel,  oa  which  not  even  moasea  grow.  It  is 
the  idlest  of  all  idlenesses,  and  leaves  more  of  impotency  than 
any  other.  I  do  not  give  myself  as  a  specimen,  for  my  ner- 
vous energies  are  shattered  by  stump  oratory,  its  excitements 
and  reactions ;  but  I  know  what  reading  is,  for  I  could  read 
once,  and  did.  I  read  hard,  or  not  at  all,  — never  skimming, 
—  never  turning  aside  to  merely  inviting  booka  ;  and  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
have  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the  blood  into  my  mental 
oonstitation.  My  work  is  done.  I  know  and  feel  it ;  but 
what  I  have  appropriated  remains;  and  if  I  had  not  appro- 
priated it  so,  there  would  be  no  soil  now  or  hereafter  to  grow 
wiything  on  even  for  appearance. 
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LXIX. 

An  evening  of  failur       I  1         I         1        w    k 

think.     The  only  resou  1  to  f  U  b    k  Id 

sermon.      This   mental  i         1  b      m        f         n 

alarming  thing ;  memory       1  ^  asp         bo  h  d       h 

an  incessiuit  call  for  fresh  thought,  this  feeling  is  a  moi-e  tlian 
ordinarily  painfa!  one, 

I  have  done  all  I  can  to  throw  off  this  impotency  of  mind 
and  will,  and  thia  growing  coldness  of  a  species  of  despair, 
by  long  walks,  cold  baths,  and  complete  change  of  study,  — 
by  taking  up  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  again.  Such 
studies  bring  a  different  class  of  faculties  into  play  from  those 
exercised  in  my  own  work,  and  so  rest  the  overtasked  ones ; 
but  as  yet  I  feel  no  benefit. 

Mrs,  V read  to  me 'a  letter  about  the  Words- 
worth lecture.     Yes,  indeed,  if  I  bad  not  been  a  parson !  but 

what  Mr. speaks  of  as  the  alternative  in  this  case,  the 

being  heard  of  in  the  world,  would  be  a  poor  thing  to  have 
won.  What  1  long  for  is  work  that  I  can  do  in  lope,  without 
meeting  the  rancor  and  the  bitterness  and  the  malignant 
slanders  which  I  rouse  on  eveiy  side.  It  is  a  bitter  thought 
that  this  is  the  only  visible  result  of  efforts  that  have  been 
long  wearying  life. 

How  rare  is  it  to  have  a  friend  who  will  defend  yon 

throughly  and  boldly !     Mr. missed  an  opportunity  of 

doing  this  for  me,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  do  it  now  as  he 
ought  to  do  i  leaving  me,  in  consequence,  defenceless  against 
a  slander,  though  I  put  the  proof  into  his  hands.  How  indis- 
pensable strength  is  for  high  goodness,  —  strength,  moral 
or  intellectual,  —  neither  depending  necessarily  on  physical 
strength ! 

Yesterday  I  took  a  walk  beyond  Hove  with  Mr,  V . 

In  the  crosB-road  between  the  Worthing  Road  and  the  Upper 
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Eoad  we  found  a  crowd  behind  a  hedge,  and  shoals  of  women 
flocking  from  Brighton  towards  the  place.  On  inquiry,  we 
found  that  it  was  the  spot  where  a  child  was  murdered,  or 
rather  its  body  hidden  two  days  ago  hy  its  mother,  a  servanU 
girl.  The  child  was  six  years  old,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  murdered  it  in  order  to  be  unencumbered,  and  to  be  able 
to  go  out  to  Australia.  It  is  very  inexplicable  to  me  how 
such  things  exercise  an  attraction  over  people,  and  what  can 
induce  them  to  take  long  excursions  to  see  a  spot,  where 
nothing  bnt  the  spot  is  to  be  seen.  How  utterly  vain  it  is, 
with  1  leb  aa  instinct  in  humaa  nature,  to  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate the  High-Church  tendency,  the  disposition  to  localize, 
as  I  eaid  n  my  lecture  I  If  they  cannot  guide  tbo  feeling 
lad  d  reel  it  righdy,  all  attempts  to  merely  thwart  it  will  be 

I  have  been  spending  my  time  in  laborious  idleness,— 
every  thought  I  think,  and  every  line  I  write  or  read  costing 
pain,  sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  dull,  of  iDrain.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  go  on  much  longer  If  this  continues ;  whole 
tracts  of  brain  seem  to  be  losing  their  faculty,  and  becoming 
quite  torpid  and  impotent,  —  memory  being  the  most  observ- 
able and  the  most  tormenting,  AU  originating  power  I  have 
ceased  to  try  to  exercise,  on  principle,  lest  it  should  go 
entirely.  I  seem  to  myself  already  in  sight  of  that  goal 
wliich  a  London  physician,  an  American,  told  me  I  should 
reach  in  due  time,  — organic  collapse  of  the  brain.  I  have 
been  reading  a  little  chemistry,  by  way  of  change,  and  am 
beginning  regular  experiments  in  it;  but  then  this  I  cannot 
work  at  except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

A  hideous  accident  occurred  to-day  at  the  station.  At 
7,  A.  M.,  a  loud  explosion  shook  my  house.  Some  persona 
took  it  for  an  earthquake.  Shortly  after  I  learned  ihat  a 
boiler  bad  burst,  and  that  much  damage  was  done.  I  went 
to  the  station,  and  found  aa  enormous  portion  of  the  roof  on 
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the  Portsmouth  line  had  been  blown  away,  and  all  the  win^ 
(lows  of  Ihe  station,  as  well  as  many  in  the  road  above, 
broken  in.  1  saw  three  human  bodies  reduced  to  one  hid- 
oous  bleeding  mass  of  fra^'ments  — a  scalp  here  a  shoulder 
there,  and  a,  leg  or  band  th     pi  n      a  ^o 

able,  but  h.U  faee  was        Id  1  1  k        E  i  I  d  i 

and  all  the  skull  stoy  mil  ff       d  ti     1  mb 

Bhattered ;  the  other  tw  t        t      1     d       A  1      was 

blown  over  the  house  t  G  Idf  d  St  t  d  fh  1 
the  windows  where  tH     p    pi  t  b      kfis      an  t! 

on  the  other  side,  towa  dSP  CI       h      tagdn 

I  will  not  attempt  to  dc6  b  th  1  11  can  ni  1  ly 
for  I  never  saw  auythmg  so  humUiatmg  to  our  humanity, 
nothing  but  a  "  knacker's  yard  "  could  give  a  conception  of 
it.  I  thought  at  once  of  a  French  invasion,  and  of  those 
lines  in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  " :  — 

Alp  turned  him  from  the  sickoning  sight,  &c,, 

just  after  he  had  seen  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  come  back  again  into  the  busy 
town,  and  see  people  unconccraeclly  walking  about  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  so  much  horror !  but  I  felt  there  was 
nothing  in  such  a  sight  to  create  one  religions  emotion  or 
resolve,  though  it  might  evoke  it  if  it  were  in  the  heart 
already.  Of  themselves  such  things  only  tend  to  harden  and 
degrade  I  am  quite  sure ;  for  bow  can  horror,  or  the  thought 
of  death  brought  near,  make  goodness  beautiful  or  God  lov- 
able? I  see  in  them  no  natural  tendency  whatever  to 
convert  the  heart  to  God;  and  I  can  understand  bow  the 
dissecting-room  and  the  field  of  battle  may  brutalize  low 
natures,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  elevate  higli  ones. 
Pray  read  over  again,  with  reference  to  this  thought,  "Words- 
worth's "  Happy  Warrior," 
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LSS. 


I  have  spent  this  evening  in  reading  thoughtfully  and 
meditating  oa  Neander's  "Doctrine  of  St.  John,"  imbuing 
ray  mind  with  a  tone  of  thought  for  Sunday  next,  I  find 
that  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  my  mind  works.  I  cannot 
copy,  nor  can  I  now  work  out  a  seed  of  thought,  developing 
itformjselt  I  cinnot  h^ht  my  own  fire;  but  whenever  1 
get  my  file  h^hted  from  anothei  hte  I  can  carry  the  living 
flimo  IS  mj  own  into  othei  subjects  which  become  illu- 
m  1  aled  in  the  florae  Mechanicil  composition  of  any  kind 
la  out  of  my  power  — alwiys  was  It  is  wonderful  how 
powerless  I  am  except  as  woiking  fiom  life.  Even  memory 
seems  ettinguishe  1  when  the  heatts  life  is  not  in  play;  and 
any  la  f  nation  lungs  out  its  in^i^ible  traces  again,  aa  fire 
biing^  out  the  colors  of  sympathetic  inks  on  paper.  TJnhap- 
pily  of  laie  such  hte  cannot  be  as  once,  —  seemingly,  at 
least  — selfkindled  I  neel  a  foreign  influence  to  imbue 
my  mmd  with  some  olher  great  mini,  till  the  creative  power 
rises  in  the  glow.  All,  therefore,  tbat  I  can  voluntarily 
effect  is  to  bring  myself  intentionally  and  purposely  within 
tlie  sphere  of  such  influences  as  can  kindle ;  only  they  he- 
come  fewer  every  month ;  and  their  power  to  inspire  is  more 
unceilain  and  more  dependent  upon  outward  circumstances 
and  seeming  chance. 

Did  1  tell  you  of  a  practical  solution  in  part  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  influence  of  pictures  may  be  religiously  ? 
I  took  the  "  Leonardo  "  up  to  my  room  some  weeks  ■ago,  on 
a  Sunday  night.  The  next  morning  I  awoke  tii-ed,  and  felt 
.  inclined  to  dawdle  away  my  time  in  bed  ;  but  that  calm,  dig- 
nified look,  bent  down  from  my  mantelpiece,  absolutely  re- 
buked me,  and  made  it  impossible.  It  is  trne,  the  impression 
would  have  worn  off  before  a  second  esperiment  could  have 
been  faii'ly  tried. 
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Rodney  House,  Chelt«nliam:  April  16. 

I  am  truly  glad  you  like  Humboldt's  letters  so  much.  How 
necessary  for  appreciation  of  a  book,  scene,  picture,  society, 
is  a  certain  previous  adaptation  of  the  frame  of  mind!  Do 
you  remember  how  little  you  cared  for  that  book  the  first 
time  of  reading  it  in  a  smaller  form?  Experience,  added 
light,  and  the  aspect  given  by  events  which  no  purpose  or 
control  could  have  arranged,  have  given  it  now  fresh  mean- 
ing and  made  it  a  now  book. 

TJie  diiTerence  which  you  remark  between  the  moral 
effects  of  those  two  places  is  curious.  The  contemplative 
genius  loci  of  the  one  1  can  comprehend,  though  it  always 
impelled  me  to  action,  exercise,  and  excursions;  but  the 
activity-exciting  spirit  of  the  other  place  I  less  readily  can 
conceive.  There  is  a  certain  sombrenesa  there  which  rather 
invites  to  sadness,  unless  you  rush  to  action  in  self-defence  j 
and  perhaps  the  air  of  civilization  reminds  you  there  that 
you  are  in  a  world  where  the  law  is,  Be  busy  about  some- 
thing. Now  in  a  state  of  savagery  or  anywhere  that  the 
march  of  contrivance  and  the  teeming  numbers  of  population 
urging  to  industry  are  shut  out,  life  can  more  readily  become 
a  di-eam, — a  melancholy,  but  tender,  and  not  rude'dream. 

Here  in  this  place  I  iind  much  altered:  most  of  my  inti- 
mate acquaintances  are  gone,  married,  buried,  or  estranged. 

LSXI. 

Cheltenhiim. 

Light  reading  and  visiting  old  acquaintances  have  been  my 
Bole  occupation  here  I  have  finished  "  Ruth  "  and  "  Villette," 
and  seveial  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  and  am  much  struck  by  the 
maiked  diffeience  between  the  fiction  of  his  day  and  ours ; 
the  effect  produced  is  very  opposite.  From  those  of  Scott 
you  rise  with  a  vigorous,  healthy  tone  of  feeling ;  from  the 
others,  with  that  sense  of  exhaustion  and  a  weakness  which 
comes  flora  feding  stirred  up  to  end  in  nothing.    Scott's  nar- 
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ratives  run  smoothly  on  with  a  profusii  n  of  information 
respecting  the  outer  life  of  the  days  which  he  describes,  —  the 
manners,  customs,  dress,  modes  of  thought,  and  general  feel- 
ing ;  hut  you  have  no  glances  into  the  inner  life,  —  no  throes 
and  convulsions  of  conscience,  —  no  conflicts  of  Duty  with 
Inclination,  —  no  mysteries  of  a  soul  treading  wilfully,  or 
compelled  by  circumstances,  the  dangeraus.  narrow  horder- 
land  between  right  and  wrong.  Partly  this  is,  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  stirring  times  life  was  an  outer  thing, 
and  men  were  not  forced  into  those  mysterious  problems 
which  are  pressing  for  solution  now ;  and  partly  hy  another 
fact,  that  women  have  since  then  taken  the  lead  in  the  world 
of  literature,  and  imparted  to  Action  a  new  character.  They 
are  trying  to  ahorder  f[uestions  which  men  had  looked  upon 
as  settled ;  and  ihis  might  have  been  expected,  from  their 
being  less  able  to  understand  or  recognize  the  autliority  of 
statute  laV  and  conventional  moralities  than  men,  and  much 
less  disposed  to  acknowledge  their  eternal  obligation,  and  atao 
much  more  quick  to  feel  the  stirring  laws  of  nature,  —  mys- 
terious, dim,  but  yet,  in  their  way,  even  more  sacred.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  that  questions  wliich  men  would  rather 
have  left  unexamined,  or  else  approached  with  coarseness, 
are  now  the  staple  subjects  of  our  modern  fiction,  —  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Villette,"  "  Euth,"  and  many  things  in  Margaret 
Fuller's  writings  \  these,  with  the  works  of  several  American 
writere,  M  Hawthorne,  in  whom,  fhough  men,  the  woman- 
movement  has  worked  deeply,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  our 
modern  novels,  and  characterize  the  commencement  of  an 
epoch.  That  great  question,  how  far  conventional  law  is  to 
stifle  the  workings  of  inclination,  and  how  far  inclination  — 
eupposirg  it  to  be  sacred  and  from  our  higher  nature  —  is 
justified  in  bidding  it  defiance,  what  a  wide  field  that  opens ! 
It  is  a  perilous  question,  and  opens  a  door  for  boundless  evil 
lis  well  as  good. 

The  French  writers  have  said,  as  usual,  with  the  full  "■ 
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cense  of  a  nation  to  whom  Duty  has  no  meaning,  that  the 
door  is  to  be  wide  as  hel!  ;  "  EtiI,  be  thou  my  good,"  Beema 
to  be  the  watchword  of  those  that  I  have  read.  If  they  are 
right,  God  is  a  Being  whose  existence  is  as  superfluous  as  a 
devil's.  A  sense  of  horrible  materialism  sieals  over  me  in 
reading  their  attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  and  the  laws  of 
materialism  seem  the  only  ones  left  to  guide  maa.  Thf 
"  constitution  of  man  "  must  replace  the  prophels,  and  a  study 
of  the  cerebral  laws  of  organization  sweep  away  the  sanc- 
tions both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  Mesmerism  ano 
Electro-biology  must  take  the  place  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  les  heaux  sentiments  become  our  compass  instead  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  Happily,  the  English  novelists  have  ap- 
proached the  question  with  purer  instincts  and  a  more  se- 
verely moral  tone,  —  witness  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Euth"; 
and  yet  they  do  open  the  question,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  it 
opened:  yes,  and  more, — opened  by  women ;  for  I  despair  of 
men  ever  doing  it  with  justice.  The  new  divorce  law,  as  pro- 
posed, refuses  to  tlie  woman  the  right  to  divorce  her  husband, 
let  his  crimes  be  what  they  may,  unless  he  adds  brutal  ill- 
treatment  of  her  to  crime.  What  hope  is  there  from  such  a 
social  state  of  feeling? 

The  worst,  however,  of  the  new  tone  in  novel-writing  is 
that  it  sets  one  thinking  in  a  way  that  can  find  no  vent  in  ac- 
tion, and  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  existing  errors  and  in- 
stitutions, without  the  slightest  po-isibility  of  altering  them ; 
nay,  or  even  knowing  what  alteration  to  desire.  The  result 
of  this  becoming  general,  may,  perhaps,  produce  a  restless- 
ness, which  will  issue  in  improvement ;  meantime,  each  must 
be  content  to  bear  his  share  of  the  unsatisfied  restlessness 
which  is  hereafter  to  find  such  issue. 

I  am  not  weU ;  I  am  suffering  much,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
talk  about  it.  Nothing  ean  be  done  except  by  attacking 
symptoms,  and  that  is  useless.  The  causes  are  irremediable, 
and  they  must  go  on  working  to  their  consummation. 
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LXXII 

Cheltenham 

To  morrow,  bj  the  early  expiett,  I  return  to  work  I  wish 
r  could  take  another  fortnight,  for  Ihia  rest  has  only  done 
partial  good.  The  chief  good  it  has  done  me  is  in  hiding 
showed  me  much  moie  of  stanch  affection,  unchiUed  through 
six  jeai?'  ib'-ence,  tliin  I  suppo'ied  was  to  he  found  in  thia 
light  place  Certainly  I  haie  been  Buipriaed  to  find  how 
warialy  and  trulj  many  ha^e  therishcd  the  lemembian^e  of 
me.  Five  men  here  I  have  found  steady  as  steel  to  the  mag- 
net ;  and  that,  out  of  ao  few  who  remain,  is  a  large  number, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  absence  from  Brighton  is 
now  impossible  for  some  months  to  come  ;  by  August  I  shall 
be  thoroughly  tired  again,  I  fear,  —  nay,  if  I  were  to  search 
for  a  word  to  exactly  express  what  I  feel  now,  mentally  and 
physically,  I  should  select  "shattered."  In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  I  find  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  most  healthful  restora- 
tive of  any.  There  was  no  morbid  spot  in  that  strong,  manly 
heart  and  nature. 

Brighton. 

What  a  valuable  gift  it  is  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  thought  as  if  it  had  never  been  broken !  Scott  had  it- 
He  would  dictate  two  novels  and  to  two  amanuenses  at  once, 
With  me  a  broken  flow  of  thought  will  not  gush  again. 
I  began  with  my  mind  full  of  thoughts.  Now,  after  a  long 
interruption,  I  feel  exhausted  and  dissipated :  the  thing  is  gone 
from  me,  as  the  simple  writers  of  early  days  expressed  it. 
Moreover,  the  splitting  headache  has  come  back  again  ;  it  re- 
tui-ned  pn  Saturday,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  work;  and  on 
Sunday  I  could  scarcely  see  for  pain,  1  only  took  the  morn- 
ing pulpit,  and  preached  an  old  Cheltenham  sermon.  All  the 
evening  I  spent  lying  on  the  ground,  my  head  resting  on  a 
chair. 

I  have  been  reading  "  My  Novel,"  —  the  first  volume  only 
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as  yet,  —  the  only  work  in  the  form  of  a  tale  I  e\'er  read 
which  succeeded  in  introdnciug  moral  and  political  discussion, 
and  even  making  the  work  practical  by  their  introduction, 
without  being  tedious,  tempting  the  reader  to  skip  the  poli- 
tics and  take  the  story ;  even  "  Coningsby  "  failed  io  this. 
"  My  Novel"  weaves  the  tale  and  the  doctrines  inseparably 
together,  and  in  a  really  masterly  way.  The  discussion  of 
the  Parson  and  Eiccabocca  with  Linney  respecting  the  pam- 
phlet with  the  motto  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  is  very  clever 
and  interesting.  The  book  breathes  a  sound,  healthy  tone 
of  feeling,  very  different  from  Bulwer  Lytton's  earher  works. 
For  instance,  in  page  204  :  "  He  had  been  brought  up  from 
his  cradle  in  simple  love  and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Fa- 
ther and  the  fender  Saviour,  —  Whose  life,  beyond  all  record 
of  human  goodness,  —  Whose  death,  beyond  ail  epics  of  mor- 
tal heroism,  no  being  whose  infancy  has  been  taught  to  sup- 
plicate the  Merciful  and  adore  the  Holy,  —  yea,  even  though 
his  later  life  may  be  entangled  amid  the  storms  of  dissolute 
Pyrrhonism,  —  can  ever  hear  reviled  and  scoffed  without  a 
shock  to  the  conscience  and  a  revolt  to  the  heart." 

Bulwer's  mental  career  is  a  very  peculiar  one.  Gieneraily 
minds  exhaust  themselves,  —  the  wines  first,  the  lees  after- 
wards; witness  Sir  Walter  Scott  after  many  years.  But  his 
was  a  strong  nature.  Commonly  the  indications  of  running 
dry,  or  repeating  old  views  and  character  under  new  forms, 
show  themselves  after  one  or  two  works ;  in  the  lady  novel- 
ists this  is  very  conspicuously  so,  —  so,  too,  in  Hawthorne ;  in 
the  voluminous  James,  of  course.  But  here  is  Bulwer  com- 
ing out  with  his  last  two  novels  as  fresh  and  different  from 
each  other,  and  as  racy  and  original,  as  if  he  had  never  writ- 
ten anything  before. 

LSXIII. 

Mr  Dear : — I  have  read  gratefully  your  most  elo- 
quent letter:  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  make  out  the 
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exact  practical  upshot  of  it.  Beyond  the  direction  to  consolt 
a  "  flnger-poat  physician,"  I  read  it  througli  again  and  again 
for  guidance  iu  vain. 

Well,  83  to  that,  I  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  not  to  have 
done  it  long  ago.     I  paid  three  guineas  foolishly,  to  three 

leading  London  physicians  for  an  opinion.     The  flrst  ( ) 

presciibed,  I  forget  what, — some  hash  or  other;  the  second 
threatened  "organic  collapse  of  the  brain,"  and  refused  to 
prescribe  anything  save  entire  and  total  cessation  from  the 
pulpit  for  life.     The  third  ( )  recommended  leituce  ! 

Here  Taylor  recommended  opiates.  Allen  Whitehouse,  a 
man  I  have  profound  confidence  in,  says  that  all  medicaments 
in  my  case  ave  charlatanry.  In  Cheltenham,  the  only  man  I 
would  trust  in  this  particular  case  was  away.  A  personal 
friend,  a  honweopathic  physician,  amused  himself  with  giving 
me  microscopic  points  of  aconite,  to  my  benevolent  enjoyment 
of  his  credulity.  They  can  do  nothing,  and  they  all  tell  me 
so ;  only  they  disagree  as  to  the  amount  of  danger.  One  hmted 
idiotcy.  Others  advised  relaxed  toil.  Now,  as  I  cannot  toil, 
and  do  so  no  longer,  this  advice  is  in  vain. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  yesterday.  A  member 
of  the  Trinity  congregation,  a  chemist,  fancied  galvanism 
would  do  me  good,  and  kindly  offered  his  battery  for  my  use 
one  hour  a  day.  I  called  to  thank  him  and  decline  the  offer. 
But  in  conversation  he  persuaded  ine  just  to  go  and  look  at 
his  apparatus.  I  took  the  ends  of  the  wire,  completed  the 
.  circuit,  and  experienced  the  usual  pleasurable  tingling.  Then 
holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  he  holding  the  other  wire  in  his, 
he  touched  the  back  of  my  head  and  neck,  where  I  have 
lately  felt  pain  and  numbness.  Not  a  sensation  did  it  elicit, 
though  the  spot  which  is  generally,  he  says,  most  sensitive. 
Then  he  touched  my  forehead.  It  was  but  tor  a  second.  In- 
stantly a  crashing  pain  shot  through  as  if  my  skull  was  stove 
in,  and  a  bolt  of  Are  were  burning  through  and  through.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  stood  for  a  second  or  two  wild  with  pain, 
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and  then  sank  down,  and  sliould  have  had  another  lady-like- 
ewoon,  if  he  had  not  run  to  the  shop  and  fetclied  some  poig- 
nant aromatic  He  seemed  much  astonished,  frightened,  and 
perplexed  at  what  had  taken  place.  I  was  not  surprised.  1 
knew  that  something  was  wroag  there.  Allen  thinks  nothing 
organically,  aa  yet  (I  have  not  told  him  thia)  ;  but  the  sensa- 
tions are  very  strange  and  ataitling  which  I  expeiience  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  nothmg  to  do  with  'tic, 'which 
aiways  attacks  the  chest,  &c.,  iS.c  The  woi^t  sensation  now 
is  numbness  in  the  neck. 

You  will  perhaps  think  me  a  hyjiochondiia:'  But  a  man 
who  knits  his  teeth  together  in  solitude  for  hours,  without  a 
groan,  in  torture,  and  is  guilty  of  nothmg  efteminate  escept 
fainting,  and  upon  whose  life  a  sentence  of  death  for  to-mor- 
row would  scarcely  bring  any  other  words  thin  Munc  dumt- 
tis,  is  hardly  hypochondriacal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  my  work  is  done.  I  do  not  mein  my  hfe ,  that 
may  drag  on  for  many  years  to  come  ,  hut  all  that  makes  life 
worth  the  having,  and  which  certainly  I  had  once,  — power. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  go  through  as  little  work 
as  possible,  nor  could  I  diminish  except  hy  totally  giving  up. 
Give  np  I  cannot,  because  I  cannot  afford  it;  among  other 
reasons,  my  generous  congregation  have  muniflcently  put 
funds  at  my  disposal  which  will  enable  me  to  provide  a  cu- 
rate's assistance  for  two  years,  —  so  that  is  a  great  step,  and 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  accept  their  offer.  But  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  sensations  of  brain  by  day  and  night  now  are 
BO  new,  strange,  and  unnatural,  that  1  feel  they  have  only 
contrived,  hy  their  kindness,  to  keep  among  them  a  worn-ont 
Chelsea  pensioner,  with  leave  to  wear  a  red-coat  and  play  at 
shouldering  arms. 

Tou  mistook  m;  in  thinking  I  did  not  sympathize.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  I  £';lt  less,  you  would  have  been  more  satis- 
fied when  the  eyes  showed  moisture,  the  voice  emotion,  and 
when  I  had  a  gentler  manner  and  a  more  ready  show  of 
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responding  to  what  was  expected.  Now,  a  certain  amount  ol 
iron  has  got  into  my  blood;  and  a  sardonic  sentence  often 
coaceala  the  fact  that  I  wince  to  the  very  quick  from  some- 
Ihing  that  Las  gone  home. 


I  no  longer  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  "for  daws 
to  peek  at."  But  there  is  not  a  conversation,  there  is  not  a 
book  I  read,  there  is  not  a  visit  I  pay,  that  does  not  cut  deep 
traces  in  the  "  Calais  "  of  my  heart. 

LXXIV. 

I  answer  some  of  your  questions ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  "  Cast 
away,"  Tlie  meaning  is,  —  Lest  after  liaving  preached  to 
others  the  doctrine  of  self-ahridgment  of  indulgences  in  things 
lawful,  I  myself  should  fail  when  put  to  the  test  j  literally, 
should  be  tliat  which  will  not  stand  proof.  The  advice  to  ab- 
stain from  things  lawful,  he  gave  them  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
—  see  verses  9  and  13 ;  then,  in  chapter  is.,  he  shows  that  he 
had  only  done  what  he  advised ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  wife 
(verse  6),  and  a  right  to  be  supported  by  pay;  but  he  had 
abridged  himself  of  both  these  rights  (though  every  princi- 
ple of  the  Old  Testament,  chapter  ix.  8, . . .  13,  14,  estab- 
lished his  right),  simply  in  order  to  be  beyond  susjiicion  and 
gain  the  more  to  Christ.  Bead  the  two  chapters  viii.  and  ix. 
as  one  argument,  and  the  whole  wiU  become  intelligibie.  "  If 
there  be  any  virtue : "  —  "  if,"  &c.,  is  not  an  oddly-constructed 
phrase ;  it  is  purely  classical  Greek.  jt  means  whatever  is 
virtuous,  praiseworthy,  &c.,  think  upon  such  things.  An  old 
poet  writes,  "  nor  if  old  Anacreon  wrote  aught  sportively  ha> 
time  destroyed  it."  He  does  not  mein  to  h'lyarl  ado  ht  b 
simply  to  say,  whatever  Anacreon  w  te  s  lestroyed.  I 
is  a  Greek  idiom,  and  only  sounds  cu    o  s   n  E  ^1  sh 

Yon  would  not  like 's  preiching      It         ot  wl  at  a 
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was  once,  —  concise,  sinewy,  masculiae,  and  clear  as  crystal, 
defying  any  listener  to  suspend  attention.  He  has  degene- 
I'ated  into  verbiage;  and  in  the  last  sermon  I  heard,  he  took 
ten  minutes  to  say  what  three  sentences  might  have  settled. 
He  has  lost  liis  power,  which  was  once  the  greatest  I  ever 
knew.  The  sentimental  people  of  his  congregation  attribute 
it  to  an  increase  in  spirituality ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  a  faliing- 
off  of  energy  of  grasp.  I  heard  four  sermouB  from  him  witli 
scarcely  four  thoughts,  and  much  absolutely  false  logic  But 
how  can  a  man  preach  foi  tea  years  without  exhausting  him 
seif,  or  else  pandermg  to  popularity'  T ilk,  talk,  talk  for- 
ever, and  no  retreat  to  fructifying  silence ' 

That  is  a  well  put  cnticism  jou  quote  respecting  Currer 
Bell.  Her  talk  is  of  duty,  her  sympathies  he  with  passion 
And  the  dangers  of  that  stjle  of  composition  are  greit,  but 
she  never  blink'*  the  question  of  right  and  wiong,  and  her 
right  is  of  a  stem  ordei,  though  hei  wrong  may  be  veiy 
tempting.  In  point  of  power  she  la  i  giant  to  the  authoiess 
of  "  Euth,"  but  h<  1  book  11  leva  sweet  and  human 

Poor  — — - '  how  bounded  e^ery  kfe  seems,  judged  as  we 
judge;  yet  the  lesults  are  f^ieier,  and  as  it  has  hLen  again 
and  again  declared,  the  deepest  philosophj  in  the  umrerse  13 
repeated  in  eiery  cubic  inch,  and  all  the  K»s  of  the  ocean 
in  a  cup  of  tea,  —  why  not  be  sati'^pd,  then  with  the  cup  of 
tea  whose  spheie  is  not  abaolutely  illimitable  ? 


LXXV. 

I  have  found  pain  a  humbling  tiling,  and,  what  surprises 
me,  certainly  not  a  souring  one.  Many  and  many  an  hoar 
liave  I  spent  lately  incapable  of  even  conceiving  enjoyment 
or  pleasure,  and  feeling  as  if  youth  and  hope  were  settling 
down  into  premature  decrepitude,  my  very  limbs  having 
shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  Shakespeare's  lean  and  slippered 
pantaljon ;  and  ytdt  I  am  grateful  to  say  that  not  for  years 
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has  the  feeling  been  bo  true  or  mixed  with  so  little  bit(«niMS. 
"  Mot  as  I  wiH," 

On  Sunday,  after  service,  a  lady  came  up  ta  me  whom  I 
had  known  in  the  very  outset  of  my  ministry.  She  talked 
with  mc  of  the  past ;  and  then  said,  with  tears,  "  But,  O, 
you  are  so  changed  in  mind,  it  is  quite  hearl^achiug  to  hear 
you  preach :  it  was  no  Iong«'  the  bright,  happy  Mr.  Rohert- 
son."  The  truth  is,  I  had  heen  preaching  on  St.  Paul's  thom 
in  the  flesh,  and  this  would  partly  account  for  what  she  re- 
marked. Yet  conversation  with  her  brought  back  those  days 
at  Winchester  strongly,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  that 
the  shadows  of  life  had  settled  down.  Yet  ia  not  this  the 
a  experience  for  the  first  foui'-fifths  of  life  at  least  ? 


LXXVI. 

I  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  in  the 
tain,  that  I  do  not  admire  any  one  who  is  not  in  robust 
health.  Of  course  I  must  bate  a  llltle  exaggeration  in  the 
form  of  statement ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  tliink  health 
more  beautiful  than  ill-hea!lh,  and  a  normal  state  more  pleas- 
ant than  an  abnormal.  There  may  be  some  apparent  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  recovery  from  illness  there 
is  a  certain  delicacy  which  is  very  attractive ;  but  then  it  is 
the  first  flush  of  health  that  ^ves  the  beauty,  just  like  that 
which  makes  spring  more  interesting  than  summer.  Still  it 
is  not  merely  delicacy  that  is  beautiful,  but  deljcacy  pervaded 
by  health  and  conquered  by  it,  —  life  in  its  first,  fresh  rising, 
like  a  new  childhood;  but  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  ac- 
quire the  sicl;!y  taste  of  admiring  the  delicacy  of  ill-health. 
Beauty,  in  my  ejes,  depends  much  upon  association;  and 
delicacy  that  calls  up  one's  knowledge  of  moibid  anatomy, 
and  suggests  the  thought  of  disordcied  functions,  and  abnor- 
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mal  states,  and  physicians'  attendance,  never  afFecta  me  witli 
a  sense  of  beauty.  This  may  be  an  unfashionable  view,  but 
I  am  certain  it  is  a  sound  and  healthy  one,  fresh  from  Na- 
tnre'H  heart.  The  other  laste  is  of  the  same  family  as  that 
which  makes  the  Chinese  admire  feet  quashed  into  smallness. 
I  admire  refinement  in  a  female  form  ;  but  the  moment  that  it 
iippcars  as  the  result  of  i!l-health,  I  reject  it  as  a  counterfeit 
For  this  reason  I  cannot  oveo  admire  the  hectic  of  consump- 
tion ;  it  puts  me  in  mind  at  onee  of  glaring  eyes  and  panting 
breath,  and  I  see  what  will  be.'  I  have  a  fastidionsneas  of 
tasle  in  this  respect,  almost  painful,  and  I  acknowledge  that 
I  admire  the  beauty  which  God  made  —  health  —  immeasu- 
rably above  the  counterfeit  which  man  procures.  A  country 
girl,  modest  and  neat,  is  not  my  beau  ideal  of  beauty ;  but  I 
adraii-e  her  far  more  than  a  pale,  languid  givl  of  fashion,  just 
as  I  like  brown  bread  belter  than  bled-white  veal ;  but  I 
think  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  mean  by  delicacy  that  I 
do  not  admire  refinement.  I  cannot  admire  anything  that 
reminds  one  of  the  "mould  above  the  rose,"  and  foices  upon 
one  the  question,  whether  an  allopathic  or  homceopathic 
druggist  could  best  get  rid  of  that  delicate  look  I  dehght 
not  in  anything  unnatural  or  diseased.  Lord  Byron  has  well 
described  this  uDhealtby  taste  about  beauty,  ia  his  description 
of  the  Spanish  ladies,  as  compared  with  the  "languid,  wan, 
and  weak  "  forms  of  others. 

I  rejoice  that  you  like  Wordsworth's  "  Life."  Badly  and 
coldly  as  it  is  written,  the  extracts  from  his  own  letters  give 
some  insight  into  his  inner  life.  And  it  seems  to  me,  in 
reading  lives,  the  question  too  often  is,  whether  it  be  one 
which  in  all  respects  answers  our  ideal  of  a  life ;  whereas 
the  question  ought  to  be,  whether  it  has  strongly  exhibited 
some  side  or  other  of  our  manifold  and  many-sided  life.  I 
am  satisfied  with  One  life,  — with  One  ideal,  and  I  read  all 
others  to  understand  that,  by  illustration  or  contrasts  of  their 
whole  to  parts  of  it.     Now  Wordsworth  throws  some  light 
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on  its  purely  contemplative  side.  The  life  of  Action  and 
Sacrifice  is  wanting,  but  I  can  fled  those  in  various  forms, — 
in  Wellington's  life,  or  women's,  &c 

My  life  for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  one  of  perpetutil 
pain,— forced  to  work,  and  forced 'to  mix  with  people,  and  to 
talk,  when  it  has  taken  me  actually,  only  two  days  ago,  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  crawl,  by  back  streets,  from  Kemp 
Town,  in  suffering  all  the  way;  and  now  at  this  moment  lan- 
guor makes  me  stop  in  writing  after  every  third  line.  If  my 
congregation  had  not  come  forward  so  generously,  and  if  I 
had  not  received  so  many  Setters  full  of  kindness,  containing 
expressions  of  pain  and  regret  about  my  looks,  &c.,  I  should, 
I  verily  think,  have  given  up  work  entirely,  so  hardly  does 
it  press  upon  me,  and  so  much  that  is  painful  have  I  had  to 
submit  to.  But  their  warmth  has  settled  the  question  and 
left  me  no  alf«niative,  and  J  must  work  on  as  long  as  I  have 
strengfli  for  it. 
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.TUNE,     JULY,     AUGUST,     1853. 


THE  last  few  months  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life  were 
not  passed  in  peace.  A  blow  was  dealt  him  by  one 
to  whom  his  courtesy  had  been  invariable,  and  dealt  him 
at  a  time  when  its  stroke  was  fatal.  The  Rev.  H.  M. 
Wagner,  the  Vicar  of  Brighton,  refused,  from  personal 
•pique  against  Mr.  Tower,  to  allow  of  his  nomination  aa 
curate  to  Trinity  Chapel,  unless  under  conditions  which 
Mr.  Robertson  refused  even  to  propose  to  Mr.  Tower. 
There  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Robertson  to  do  but  submit ; 
but  that  submission  hastened  his  death.  -  It  was  imper- 
ative that  he  should  have  rest.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Vicar  he  urged  not  only  his  friend's  cause,  but  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors,  that  without  help  his  own  health 
must  finally  give  way.  The  Vicar  replied  that  liis  ob- 
jection was  conscientious  and  final ;  and  yet  this  objec- 
tion rested  on  the  single  circumstance  tliat  two  years 
before  Mr.  Tower  had  resisted  the  Vicar's  will,  not  on 
a  religious,  but  on  a  financial  question.  "  You  will  agree 
with  me,"  writes  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  published  letter 
to  tlie  Committee,  "  that  this  conduct  leaves  me  without 
an  alternative.  I  will  not  tmst  myself  to  characterize 
it  as  I  feel  it,  for  strong  sense  of  wrong  malies  a  man 
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prone  to  use  sti'ong  words.  It  is  enough  to  say  qiiietiy, 
using  the  mildest  terms  which  are  consistent  with  truth, 
that  by  a  discourteous  and  ungenerous  exercise  of  legal 
power,  and  by  the  rude  manner  in  wliich  I  was  person- 
ally treated,  and  of  which  I  have  said  nothing  in  this 
letter,  the  Vicar  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  offur 
another  nominee,  or  to  accept  any  fevors  at  his  hands. 
I  owe  this  both  to  my  friend's  character  and  to  myself. 
There  remains  for  me  nothing  but  to  go  on  with  my 
work  single-handed  as  long  as  I  am  able." 

Undeterred  by  the  tone  of  this  letter,  Mr.  "Wagner 
wrote  to  ask  Mr.  Robertson  to  name  anotlier  curate. 
This  proposition  was  the  last  stroke.  It  was  answered 
by  the  following  dignified  and  forcible  refusal. 

60  Montpelier  I!<md:  June  22, 1853. 

Eeverend  Sir  :  —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  the  IStli  instant,  in  wliich  you  recommend  mo  to 
present  another  nominee  for  your  approval,  and  offer  to  find 
«ome  one  to  supply  his  place  till  appointeij. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  reciprocate  the  bland  tone  of  this  last 
communication  ;  for  I  confess  that  patronizing  offers  of  favor 
aeem  to  me  out  of  place,  when  that  which  is  asked  for,  and 
atill  peremptorily  refused,  is  the  redress  of  a  wrong.  And  I 
regret  to  find  tl  at  you  \  ew  the  n  at  er  1  Iween  us,  your  own 
part  in  it  in  j  ait  u  ar  nam  h  m  re  bght  and  easy  way 
than  that  in  wl  ch  any  one  cl  e  w  11  spe  t  Suffer  me  to  be 
explicit;  for  the  to  hea  ance  of  n  y  fl  st  letter  having  been 
unappreciated  I  am  con  pelled  to  ipeik  English  that  cannot 
be  misnndei'sto''  1 

I  cannot  offer  another  nominee ;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to 
accept  at  your  hands  the  favor  of  any  aid  such  as  you  offer. 

I  will  examine,  first,  the  objection  against  Mr.  Tower,  and 
how  far  it  is  possible  for  me  to  pass  amootliiy  by  the  rejection 
nf  my  friend,  and  receive  a  favor  from  his  rejector. 
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The  charge,  as  I  collect  it  from  your  words,  assumes  two 

1,  Unbecoming  behavior  in  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Lewes  Deanery  Branch  of  the  Sodety  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  —  a  society  established  in  your  parish. 

2.  Unbccoraing  conduct  towards  youraelf. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  Brighton  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  Branch  Society, 
and  the  Vicar  of  Brighton  at  present  chairman,  it  is  not 
a  Brighton  Society,  but  one  belonging  to  the  whole  Deanery 
of  Lewes,  and  that,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Deanery,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Tower  had  an  equal  right  with 
yourself  to  move  any  measure  he  thought  right  It  is  as  in- 
correct to  imply  that  he  interfered  with  a  parochial  society, 
or  the  prerogatives  of  the  Vicar  of  Brighton,  aa  it  is  unjust 
to  insinuate  that,  as  a  curate,  he  took  too  much  upon  him. 
The  country  clergy  gave  him  —  he  did  not  assume  —  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  discussion,  because  he  was  furnished  with  con- 
siderable information  from  the  Parent  Society. 

Secondly.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Tower's  personal  conduct 
to  yourself.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Committee,  — 
ah,  indeed,  I  believe,  except  those  who  are  bound  by  some 
personal  tie  to  yourself,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  naturally,  feel 
with  you,  —  are  prepared  to  assert  that  Mr.  Tower's  conduct 
on  those  occasions  was  that  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 
If  necessary,  I  shall  call  for  that  testimony.  I  could  call  for 
more,  but  I  iiave  no  wish  for  recrimination. 

For  the  question  is  not,  after  all,  whether  Mr,  Tower  spoke 
waimly  to  you  or  you  to  him  noi  whetl  ei  Mr  Tower  was 
n^ht  or  wrong  m  the  i,ourse  wh  Lh  he  ^t  Ifist,  pursued  con 
scientionsly  b  it  the  question  is  whether  that  courae  was 
sufiicient  ground  for  permanent  unfoi  givingne'^s  on  your  j  art, 
•m  I  whether  auch  offences  as  a,  peisonal  d  Sl  ence  with  j  oar 
Belt  and  mtertLrence  in  a  tavoiito  souely  ot  your  own  ■id 
mittmg  them  to  hive  exiate  1  to  the  i  fulk  t  extent    -lie  j  lat 
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grounds  for  the  rejection  of  one  whom  you  yourself  admit  to 
be  in  conduct  and  doctrine  an  exemplary  Christian  minister. 
No  bishop  would  exclude  from  his  diocese  on  such  grounds  ; 
if  he  did,  all  England  would  ring  willi  the  news  of  the  trans- 
action. 

I  will  now  advert,  with  much  regret,  to  your  treatment  of 
myself,  which  will  account  for  my  inability  to  adopt  suddenly 
the  suave  tone  of  your  last  communication.  I  fix  on  a  single 
instance. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  during  our  first  actadental  interview 
between  services,  I  told  you  several  times  that  I  was  desirous 
of  postponing  the  subject  of  the  curacy  till  the  morrow,  and 
anxious  to  return  home,  as  I  had  to  prepare  for  the  duties 
of  the  afternoon  pulpit,  and  was  much  pressed  for  time.  In 
Bpite  of  this,  within  half  an  hour  you  abruptly  and  unneces- 
sarily invaded  a  privacy  which  you  knew  I  had  such  anxious 
reasons  to  keep  calm  and  sacred  from  interruption  ;  and  with 
yourself  you  forced  upon  me  as  a  witness  a  gentleman  per- 
sonally unknown  to  me.  The  witness  system,  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  gentlemen,  used  by  you  to  me  even  more  offen- 
sively on  a  previous  occasion,  is  in  itself  a  vei-y  objectionable 
proceeding.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  tlie  inter- 
raption  incapacitated  me  from  addressing  my  congregation  on 
the  intended  subject. 

I  select  this  fact,  not  because  it  is  the  only  instance,  by 
many,  of  your  discourtesy,  but  because  your  own  witness  war 
present.  These  are  not  supposed  to  be  the  manners  of  civ- 
ilized society ;  nor  can  the  grievance  of  them  be  obliterated 
by  a  few  smooth  lines,  not  of  apology,  but  of  patronage.  It 
is  curious  to  see  with  what  marvellously  different  degrees  of 
tenacity  men  retain  the  recollection  of  their  own  discourtesy 
to  others  ;  and  that  of  others  towards  them.  At  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weeks,  all  that  you  said  and  did  to  me  seems  to 
have  vanished  from  your  mind ;  —  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr. 
Tower's  so-called  trani^gre-sion  against  yourself  is  as  indeli- 
ble a'!  ever. 
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I  mucb.  regret  tliat  it  is  my  duty  to  write  thus  plainly,  be- 
cause I  foresee  that  the  publication  of  lliis  letter  may  be 
necessary,  —  the  right  of  doing  which  I  reserve  to  myself: 
more  especially  as  your  uncalled-for  offer  to  supply  my  pul- 
pit may  ^ve  a  fallacious  aspect  to  the  whole  affair,  unless  I 
very  distinctly  show  what  the  question  at  issue  is,  and  what 

I  can  offer  no  other  nominee,  because  I  cannot  admit  your 
right  of  rejection  on  personal  grounds.  I  am  informed  that 
you  have  a  Icga!  right ;  hut  I  believe  the  whole  world  will 
deny  your  moral  right.  I  know  that,  as  you  have  stated,  you 
are  irresponsible  by  law,  and  can  reject  without  assigning  a 
reason.  But  irresponsibility  is  one  thing  in  despotic  Russia, 
and  another  thing  in  free  England.  No  man  can  be  irre- 
sponsible to  public  judgment  in  the  exercise  of  a  solemn  pub 
lie  trust. 

Nor  can  I  subject  another  friend  to  the  chance  of  yonr 
discovering,  as  in  Mr.  Macleane'a  case,  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion in  the  circumstance  of  his  taking  pupils  ;  or,  as  in  Mr. 
Tower's  case,  in  the  fact  of  his  having  had  the  misfortiine 
to  vote  against  you  an  indefinite  number  of  years  ago.  I^ast- 
ly,  I  will  not  subject  any  gentleman  ^ain  to  the  indignity 
of  being  asked  for  guarantees  for  conduct,  or  willingness  to 
support,  blindfold,  the  particular  societies  which  you  choose 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Fred,  W.  Eobektson. 

Mr.  Wagner  won  his  legal  victory.  Mr.  Hobertson 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  went  home  to  die.  He  couid 
bear  no  more.  The  endless  committee  meetings  and 
correspondence  harassed  a  frame  already  worn  out,  and 
all  chance  of  recovery  became  hopeless, 

I  am  really  and  seriously  unwell  {he  writes)  ;  more  so,  I 
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think,  than  even  the  doctors  say ;  for  the  prostration  of  every 
kind  of  power  has  heen  too  complete  and  tno  permjinent  to 
mean  nothing,  as  there  ia  no  distinct  cause.  Do  nut  put  it 
down  to  hypochondria.  I  can  endure  any  pain,  and  am  not 
ftfrmd  of  any  future :  but  the  entire  inahility  to  do  any  work, 
physical  or  mental,  without  exhaustion  whicli  is  intolerable, 
appals  me.  To  such  suffering  as  I  have  home  for  months 
death  would  he  a  very  welcome  relief. 

Ko  defence  worthy  of  the  name  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Wagner.  No  one  can  say  that  he  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  or  had  any  idea  of  what  Mi\  Robertson  would 
Buffer ;  it  was  incapahihty,  not  animosity,  of  feeling. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  brother  minister  was  dying, 
bat  he  did  bcheve  that  liis  own  dignity  had  been 
hurt ;  and,  alas  I  he  could  not  see  that  there  are  times 
■when  the  resentment  of  a  persona!  injmy  is  a  public 
injustice,  and  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right  a  moral 
wrong. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  those  excuses  had  not  existed,  the 
indignation  in  Brighton  was  extreme.  To  so  great  a 
height,  indeed,  did  it  rise,  that  assuredly,  had  he  known 
of  it,  Mr.  Robertson  would  have  endeavored  to  check 
its  violence  ;  but  he  was  closely  confined  to  his  room,  — 
forbidden  either  to  read  the  papers  or  to  see  his  friends. 
It  was  all  over  for  him,  —  happily. enough;  the  cease- 
less contest  against  underhand  slander  on  one  side,  and 
Open  opposition  on  the  other.  Little  did  he  now  care 
for  the  gentlest  praise  or  the  loudest  blame.  It  was  a 
curious  and  sorrowful  contrast  to  turn  from  Brighton 
and  its  excitement  on  this  matter,  —  from  the  papers  in 
columns  of  which  appeared  letter  after  letter,  some  ^do- 
lent,  some  satirical,  and  few  moderate,  —  from  the  angry 
discussions  in  pubHc  and  in  private,  every  one  almost 
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taking  one  side  or  another,  —  to  turn  from  these  things 
and  enter  the  stillness  of  the  sick-room,  where  tlie  un- 
willing cause  of  all  this  lay,  his  life  ebbing  slowly  from 
him  in  bitter  and  unremitting  pain. 

The  only  history  which  can  be  given  of  the  last  two 
sad  months  of  his  life  is  from  his  own  pen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  and  hurried  letters.  Nothing  can  be  more" 
pitiable  to  look  at  than  the  handwriting.  Few  men 
wrote  so  clear  and  feir  a  hand.  But  the  last  ten  or 
tw  I       f  tl  d   w    1 1  t    h    -e  been  writ- 

t      by  I     1     1  J     t  1  11  U  om  the  rack. 

E     ry   t    k       f  ti     p  tl  tl     feebleness  of 

p        _ 

I  d  y  1  tt  tl  th  m  ny  thanks.  I 
m       fi            n      tl       1        t  fl    b    t         1  have  scarcely 

ro'uhooJ  I    t     }    U     I  I  i    bddentodoany 

d  ty  J  te  d  y  d  j  t  th  d  j  II  ess  and  semi- 
d  Th    Co      m  1  !  te    m    t  h    prepared,  and 

t      my  d  ty      Th  y       j  b       mp  y  ng  girls,  —  but 

t^l  —      Iragppl      fths  character  the 

hfitfm  il        kl       fth      mple  reason  that 

tl  I  p  1    !  w  ly  to  teach  and 

p       Itotl  hi  mhman  them,  I  fear 

II  dh  h  mtl  htj  Ifl  prepare  them 
wimygt  y        1       btt      g  August ;  if  not, 

I  m     t      tl  htO       f         h         m      or  leave  this 

unport     t  p  rt    f  my  1    j    t  d  ns,  with  a  fair 

f     g    mbl  th    X     f^    f  1        '         d  for  running 

all  over  the  town  to  different  elei^men  to  prepare  them, 
subject  to  the  question  in  each  case,  "  Why  does  not  your 
own  minister  prepare  them  ?"  Now  it  is  foolish  to  defy  pub- 
lie  opinion.  Prime  Ministers  cannot  do  it :  the  only  man 
who  can  is  the  man  who  has  neithei'  profession  nor  puhlio 
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duty.  Every  one  else  has  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  bia 
office,  from  the  throne  to  the  parish-eonstable,  and  he  must 
either  submit  to  those  restrictions  and  penalties,  however 
galling,  which  are  shared  by  all,  or  else  give  up  his  office. 

I  do  dislike  Brighton,  hut  it  is  my  present  sphere,  and  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  Tlie  ministry  is  nowhere  a  bed  of 
roses ;  and  if  there  were  so  delectable  a  spot,  it  is  not  open 
for  me  to  change  (o  instead  of  this.  It  is  a  wise  man's  duty 
to  try  to  work  within  his  limitations  in  the  best  way  he  can, 
and  grumble  as  little  as  possible:  or  else  cut  himself  asunder 
at  once  from  all  restrictions  and  obligations,  by  giving  up  his 
sphere  of  work  entirely.  What  makes  it,  too,  all  the  more 
difficult  in  my  case  is,  that  I  am  a  marked  man  :  and  whether 
it  be  notoriety  or  popularity,  no  one  on  whom  others'  eyes 
are  fixed  in  affection,  or  in  malicious  watchfulness  for  a  false 
step,  can  emancipate  himself  from  the  necessity  of  caution,  or 
take  his  own  will  for  his  law,  when  Will  merely  means  un- 
bridled course  of  inclination.  Duty  must  cut  public  opinion 
boldly  against  the  grain,  if  necessary ;  hut  if  any  one  aasomea 
for  inclination  the  same  rights,  and  does  what  he  likes  be- 
cause he  likes,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  he  must  first 
secure  the  indemnity  accorded  to  unfeigned  eccentricity,  or 
else  must  pay  the  penalty  without  murmuring.  Now  I  ac- 
knowledge I  am  not  invulnerable  to  slanders,  —  I  know  no 
one  who  is,  —  nor  am  I  a  man  to  whom  the  world  will  accord 
impunity.  Even  in  to-day's  Gazette  there  is  a  long,  vulgar, 
dull  lampoon  upon  my  views,  which,  wretched  and  ignorant 
as  it  is,  is  yet  irritating. 

Jiily3. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  go  to  your  house, 
but  I  had  hoped  to  be  well  enough  to  go  through  the  Con. 
firmation  work.  Since  then  I  do  not  think  you  have  any 
idea  how  ill  1  have  been.  Even  yasterday  it  took  me  fifty- 
five  minutes,  with  rests,  to  walk  to  the  Vales ;  I  could  not 
walk  back.     A  tradesman,  unknown,  came  out  and  offered 
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me  a  seat  in  his  shop,  A  poor  man  offered  me  his  arm  5  and 
so  my  looks  cannot  have  been  either  fascinating  or  herculean. 
Life  has  been  for  a  month  one  long  pain  and  languor ;  the 
lower  extremities  were  partially  paralyzed,  so  that  I  drag 
them  after  me.  At  night,  sleepless  pain ;  by  day,  change  of 
powerlessness  from  two  chairs  to  the  sofa,  and  from  the  sofa 
to  the  ground. 

I  am  not  a  bit  stronger  or  better,  except  that  I  can  sit  up 
and  write.  Recovery  is  much  more  tedious  than  I  expected, 
still  I  hope  to  be  all  right  before  long.  Sometimes,  in  power- 
less moments,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  m.y  work  is  done ; 
I  do  not  mean  life,  for  that  will  go  on  long  enough,  but  all 
work  of  thought,  energy,  —  all  except  the  mean  work  of 
attending  to  health.  At  other  times  things  do  not  look  so 
bad.  Anyhow,  the  lesson  that  will  get  itself  learnt  is  a  good 
one  ;  and  the  ti-uest  view  of  life  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  that  which  shows  that  we  are  here  not  to  enjoy  bat  to 

July  B 
I  send  you  a  letter  of  I  araday's,  pubhslied  m  "  The 
Times,"  which  gave  mi  pleasure  bei  ause  it  issign  ,  almost 
in  my  words,  preciselj  the  same  origm  to  table  turning,  6iC , 
which  I  had  discovered ,  because,  too,  the  principle  ot  the 
test  invented  by  Faiaday  i«  exictly  the  same  as  that  which 
I  applied  to  Rutter's  imaginary  diocovciy  and  because  his 
remarks  at  the  end  coincide  with  the  opinion  which  I  have 
80  often  expressed  about  the  false  and  ignorant  state  ot  the 
public  mind  wliich  theie  endie-a  credulities  and  resilt -snesues 
betokened.  On  this  1  could,  and  some  day  will,  say  much, 
but  I  can  scarcely  get  strength  to  guide  my  pen  I  am  sen 
tenced  finally  to  abstinence  from  duty  for  six  months.  The 
lower  extremities,  for  several  days,  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
paralysis,  but  Taylor  said :  — "  We  think  we  can  make  » 
cnre  of  you,  but  you  will  have  hard  work ;  you  are  thoroughly 
broken."  Nevertheless,  I  am  better,  having  had  four  Sundays 
rest. 
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Pray  let  me  have  Paraday'a  letter  back  again.  It  did  me 
more  good  than  blisters,  morphine,  quinine,  steel,  or  anything 
else  which  they  give  me.  Sound,  genuine,  healthy,  scientific 
truth,  instead  of  the  aickly  craving  after  myateriea  and  pre- 
tematnralism  that  marks  the  idler  classes  now.  It  is  the 
same  state  of  feeling  as  that  blamed  in  Scripture,  as  "  the 
seeking  after  wizards  that  peep  and  mutter,"  "  seeking  after 
a  sign,"  &;c.,  —  a  state  neither  scientific  nor  religious. 

Almost  to  the  last  he  did  not  expect  to  die.  Nn  one, 
however,  can  feel  otherwise  than  thankt'u!  that  God 
mercifully  emancipated  him,  for  his  brain  was  mortally 
injured.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  be  abscess  in  the 
cerebellum. 

He  became  at  times  partially  paralyzed,  and  hia  ema- 
ciation was  as  pitiful  as  his  infentile  feebleness  The 
pain  he  endured  was  so  intense  that  e^  en  he  said,  "  I 
would  not  pass  the  horrors  of  last  night  a^iin  for  half  a 
lifetime."  But  worse  to  him  than  the  pain  was  the 
prostration  of  all  mental  force,  the  obhteiation  of  laige 
spaces  from  the  memory,  and  the  loss  ot  ail  powei  of 
attention.  He  retained,  however,  to  the  last  his  deep 
delight  in  the  beanty  of  God's  world.  He  got  up  once, 
when  scarcely  able  to  move,  at  four  o'clock,  and  crept  to 
the  window  "  to  see  the  beautifiil  morning."  His  hope 
and  trust  in  his  Heavenly  Father  never  fiiiled  during 
this  dreadful  time.  He  felt  assured  of  his  immortality 
in  Christ.  A  night  or  two  before  he  died  he  dreamt 
that  his  two  sisters,  long  since  dead,  came  to  crown  him. 
"  I  saw  them,"  he  stud,  earnestly.  Notliing  could  be 
more  touching  than  his  patience,  thoughtfulness  for 
others,  and  the  exquisite  and  tender  gratitude  which  he 
showed  towards  those  who  attended  on  him. 

Those  who  had  injured  him  he  not  only  forgave,  but 
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s  that  all  justice  should  be  clone  tliem.  At 
the  very  moment  when  all  around  thought  that  he  was 
dying,  he  asked,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wagner,  "  Is  there 
anything  printed  which  requires  my  interference  ?  " 

Now  and  then  he  rallied,  slept  a  little,  and  woke,  as 
he  said,  "  bathed  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  feeling 
that  recovery  was  possible."  At  these  moments  his 
healthy  temperament  reasserted  itself,  and  he  seems  to 
have  wished  to  live  longer. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  the  beginning  of 
August ;  but  the  rally  he  mentions  was  but  temporary. 
The  terrible  pain  baffled  every  effort  of  the  physicians, 
and  he  sank  rapidly  from  day  to  day :  — 

Augnat. 

I  tate  advantage  of  the  first  rally  to  wrile  a  few  lines  to 
you  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  Yesterday,  after  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  had  a  sudden  and  surprising  rally ;  and  though 
I  am  as  weak  as  water,  and  can  scarcely  move  a.  few  yards 
without  sighing  and  sobbing  like  a  baby,  I  do  trust  in  God  I 
have  turned  the  comer.  Such  an  illness  I  never  had  before, 
and  hope  never  to  have  again.  For  twenty-four  hours  I 
thought  all  was  over,  and  Dr.  Allen  frankly  told  me  he  had 
ceased  lo  be  sanguine  of  my  recovery. 

a,  P.  M. 

I  was  obliged  to  give  up  writing  from  exhaustion.  I  try 
again.  How  far  the  brain  is  injured  God  only  knows.  It  is 
the  great  ganglia  or  hunches  of  nerves  which  are  at  the  roots 
of  the  brain  that  are  affected.  For  many  days  I  have  not 
Stirred  from  my  bed,  and  a  hideous-looking  ourang-outang  I 
am.  Taylor,  Whitehouse,  Allen,  —  the  latter  twice,  Taylor 
once,  —  every  day;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  they 
have  sent  for  Watson  from  town,  lie  will  be  here  this  even- 
ing. God  has  treated  me  very  mercifully.  TJiat  I  have 
felt  in  the  direst  pain  and  deepest  exhaustion,  —  the  house 
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filled  with  delicacies,  presents  whidi  I  canaot  use,  however. 
How  different  from  the  lot  of  Him  who  would  fain  "have 
slaked  hia  morning  hunger  on  green  figs  ! "  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  see  any  one.  Lady  Eyron  left  a  sick-bed  ten 
days  ago  to  corae  to  see  me,  and  I  have  only  once  conversed 
with  her  for  three  minutes.  Again  I  am  dizzy,  and  must 
Btop.  I  am  broken  as  I  never  was  before ;  but  by  God's 
mercy  I  may  recover  permanently  now,  —  nay,  evet  rapidly. 
Augr.i(  13. 
1  have  grown  worse  and  worse  every  day  for  the  last  fort- 
nighL  From  intensity  of  suffering  in  the  brain,  and  utter 
powerlessness  and  prostration  too  dreadful  to  describe,  and 
the  acknowledged  anxiety  of  the  medical  men,  I  think  now 
that  I  shall  not  get  over  this.  His  will  be  done  I  I  write 
in  torture. 

These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote.  Three 
days  afterwards,  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  August,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  —  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood,  — 
he  died.  At  his  own  chapel,  that  morning,  when  the 
rumor  went  round  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  God  was 
besouglit  to  hear  the  prayer  for  hira  and  all  sick  persons, 
many  wept  bitterly ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
loved  and  venerated  him  were  stunned  beyond  the 
power  of  weeping.  That  which  they  greatly  feared 
had  come  upon  them. 

The  same  night  Iris  spirit  left  them.  He  had  passed 
through  the  day  without  intenser  suffering  than  usual. 
He  was  moved  from  his  bed  to  the  sofa,  near  the  open 
window,  where  he  lay  until  the  evening.  But  towards 
ten  o'clock  a  change  took  place.  The  pain  rettumed 
with  bitter  violence.  Feebly  crying  at  intervals,  "  My 
God,  my  Father,  —  my  God,  my  Father!  "  he  lived  for 
two  hours  in  a  mortal  agony,  during  which  he  never 
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lost  clear  consciousness.  His  mother,  wife,  and  one 
friend,  with  his  physician,  watched  over  him  with  de- 
voted care.  At  last  they  sought  to  relieve  him  by 
changing  his  position.  But  he  could  not  endure  a 
touch.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  rest.  I 
must  die.  Let  God  do  His  work."  These  were  his 
last  words.  Immediately  afterwards,  at  a  few  minutes 
past  midnight,  all  was  over, 

Sc  lived  and  so  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  great 
legacy  of  thought,  a  noble  gentleman,  a  Christian  min- 
ister. To  the  tenderness  of  a  true  woman  he  joined  the 
itrong  will  and  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  true  man. 
With  an  intellect  at  home  in  all  the  intricacies  of  mod- 
Bm  thought,  he  combined  the  simple  spirit  of  a  faithful 
Follower  of  Clmst.  To  daring  speculation  he  united 
jevere  and  practical  labor  among  men.  Living  above 
the  world,  he  did  his  work  in  the  world.  Ai-dently 
pursuing  after  liberty  of  thought,  he  never  forgot  the 
(vise  reticence  of  English  conservatism.  He  preserved, 
amid  a  fashionable  town,  the  old  virtues  of  chivalry.  In 
«  very  lonely  and  much-tried  life  he  was  never  false  or 
fearful.  Dowered  with  great  gifts  of  intellect,  he  was 
always  humble  ;  dowered  with  those  gifts  of  the  heart 
which  are  peculiarly  perilous  to  their  possessor,  ho 
never  became  their  slave.  He  lived  troubled  on  every 
side,  yet  not  distressed :  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  : 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken :  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed :  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  his  body.  He  died,  giving  up  hia 
spirit  with  his  last  words,  in  &,ith  and  resignation  to  his 
Father. 
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He  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  Downs  he  loved  so  well. 
The  sound  of  the  sea  may  be  heard  there  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and,  standing  by  his  grave,  it  seems  a  fair  and 
fitting  requiem ;  for  if  its  inquietude  waa  the  image  of 
his  outward  life,  its  central  calm  is  the  imago  of  his  deep 
peace  of  activity  in  God.  He  sleeps  well ;  and  we, 
who  are  left  alone  with  our  love  and  liis  great  result  of 
work,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  he  has  entered  on  hia 
Father's  rest. 


HIS    FUNERAL. 


IT  was  wished  by  hia  surviving  relatives  that  the  fu- 
neral should  be  stiictly  private,  but  they  could  not 
resist  the  general  desire  of  Brighton  to  record  its  sorrow. 
It  was  understood  also  that  his  congregation  waa  anx- 
ious to  express  the  feeling  of  its  Joss.  The  members  of 
the  local  literary  societies,  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Athenjeum,  and  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, severally  met,  voted  addresses  of  condolence  to  hia 
family,  and  aslted  permission  to  walk  in  procession  after 
the  remains  of  their  friend  and  teacher.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  22d  of  August.  It  resem- 
bled more  a  public  than  a  private  mourning.  AH  the 
shops  along  the  way  from  Montpelier  Road  to  the  Extra- 
mural Cemetery,  as  well  as  many  in  tlie  most  frequented 
Streets  of  Brighton,  were  closed.  The  pavements  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  sorrowing  spectators.  The 
principal  townsmen  assumed  mourning.  Two  thousand 
persons  pressed  into  the  quiet  cemetery. 
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There  were  united  around  his  tomb,  by  a  commoo 
sorrow  and  a  common  love,  Jews,  Unitarians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Quakers,  and  Churchmen  ;  the  workingmen, 
the  tradesmen,  and  the  rank  and  wealth  of  Brighton. 
For  once  —  and  it  was  a  touching  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  his  work  —  all  classes  and  ail  sects  merged 
their  differences  in  one  deep  feeling. 

They  have  raised  above  him  a  simple  and  massive 
monument.  On  two  of  its  sides  there  are  bronze 
medallions,  —  one  given  by  his  congregation,  the  other 
by  the  workingmen  of  Brighton.  They  record,  in 
touching  words,  the  gratitude  of  thousands.  A  careful 
hand  keeps,  even  in  winter,  flowers  always  blooming  on 
his  grave.  They  speak  to  many,  who  make  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  spot,  of  the  fair  immortality  which  is 
given  to  the  faithful  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTEK    V. 

Boberteon'5  persona!  Appearance.  —  Is  he  to  be  jndgeii  from  his  Letters  ^r 
his  Sermons?  —  His  passionate  Heart  BDd  inquiring  Intellect — Neces- 
sity of  Salf-espressioD.  —  The  Worlt  of  his  Life.  —  Eesulto  of  his 
Preaching;  of  his  Labor  among  the  Work  I  ngmen.  —  Results  of  his  Lifa 
and  Teaching  ns  a  Clergyman;  as  the  Uniter  of  Parties;  the  fearless 
Speaker;  the  prudent  Christinn;  the  individual  Tliinker.  —  Accused 
of  Latitudinariajilsm  and  Faithlessness  to  the  Church  of  England.— 
The  anenampled  Circulation  of  his  Sermons.  —  Recognition  of  the 
Value  of  hia  Work  since  hia  Death.  —  Subscription  at  his  FunoraL  — 
Bast  erected  in  the  Pavilion ;  In  the  Bodleian.  —  Memorial  Window  at 


THE  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  ^ves 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  Frederick  Robert- 
son's personal  appearance.  It  is  a  pliotograph  taken 
from  a  daguerrotype,  and  it  lias  imparted  a  set  and 
rigid  form  to  features  which,  were  remarkable  for  their 
chan^ng  play  of  expression.  The  high  and  intellectual 
brow,  strongly  marked,  suggested  a  thoughtful  and  an 
artistic  nature  ;  and  the  blue,  deep-set  eyes,  full  of  a 
beantiful,  pure  light,  flashing  often  with  a  bright  and 
eager  lightning  of  excitement  or  inquiry,  told  of  the 
strangely-mingled  qualities  which  lay  within,  —  will, 
tenderness,  and  courage.  The  instinctive  cheerfulness 
and  sensitiveness  of  his  temperament  appeared  in  a 
mouth,  the  smile  of  which  was  as  radiant  as  its  mobile 
obedience  to  every  change  of  emotion  was  wonderful. 
The  same  flexibility,  brightness,  and  charm  of  character 
were  expressed  in  his  slight  elastic  form,  which,  capable 
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of  great  activity  and  endurance,  seemed  to  be  always 
inspired  with  the  fire  of  tlie  thought  which  possessed 
him  at  the  time, 

Tlie  personal  advantages  with  which  he  was  endowed 
added  to  his  effectiveness  in  the  pulpit.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  seemed  to  subtract  from  it.  The  very 
refined  face  and  air,  the  peculiar  —  sometimes  startling 
—  modulations  of  the  voice,  the  apparently  studied 
manner,  made  many,  who  for  the  first  time  heard  him 
preach,  condemn  him  as  an  "  exquisite,"  and  fency  tliat 
he  affected  the  theatrical  graces  of  a  popular  preacher. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  abhorrent  to 
his  nature.  For  instance,  he  was  accustomed,  when 
commencing  his  closing  address  with  the  words  "  My 
Cliristian  brothers,"  to  lean  forward  and  allow  his  right 
hand  to  hang  c&relessly  over  the  desk.  On  seeing  this 
characteristic  attitude  reproduced  in  one  of  the  por- 
traits made  of  him  when  at  Brighton,  lie  said  to  a 
friend,  "  Surely  I  am  never  guilty  of  that  ?  "  On  being 
told  that  it  was  always  adopted,  he  replied,  "  It  shall 
never  be  so  again."  This  anecdote  marks  the  man. 
So  far  from  using  any  conscious  art,  tricks  of  oratory, 
or  effeminate  mannerisms  to  recommend  his  preaching, 
he  sternly  checked  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  when  it 
tended  towards  redundancy,  and  refrained  even  from 
instinctive  gesture.  So  fer  from  seeking  popular  admi- 
ration, he  would  have  gladly  accepted  obscure  work  in 
an  East-end  parish,  among  the  lowest  poor,  if  circum- 
stances had  enabled  him  to  leave  Brighton. 

It  may  he  asked  whether  the  ti'uest  idea  of  what  he 
was  can  be  gathered  from  his  Letters  or  from  his  Ser- 
mons.    The  best  reply  is,   that  the   Sermons  picture 
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■what  he  strove  to  be,  what  he  was  when  he  felt  and 
acted  best,  what  he  wouid  have  been  had  his  life  been 
less  vexed,  his  heart  less  fiery,  and  his  brain  less  at- 
tacked by  disease.  Of  the  Letters,  some  represent  him 
in  his  happiest  and  most  inteliectnai  moments  ;  others 
in  times  of  physical  weariness,  when  both  intellect  and 
heart  were  pained  with  trouble,  and  beset  with  ques- 
tions too  hard  for  him  to  solve  completely ;  and  a  few, 
as  in  those  written  from  the  Tyrol,  when  his  whole 
being  was  convulsed  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  religious 
change.  They  relate  his  inward  trials ;  his  sermons 
bear  witness  to  his  contest  and  his  victory.  Only  when 
both  are  read  and  balanced  one  against  the  other,  can 
an  adequate  idea  be  formed  of  what  he  was.  On  ac- 
count of  tlie  overstrained  self-depreciation  which  some- 
times possessed  him,  especially  after  the  intellectual 
excitement  of  Sunday,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  his  own 
estimation  of  himself  in  his  letters  as  representing  the 
whole  truth. 

No  man  ought  to  be  judged  by  a  record  of  his  own 
inner  hfc,  — no  man  ought  to  be  judged  entirely  out  of 
his  own  mouth.  Far  from  being  too  lenient,  men  of 
Mr,  Robertson's  temper  are  too  severe  upon  them- 
selves. They  write  in  deep  pain,  from  the  impixlse  of 
the  moment ;  and  then,  when  they  have  got  rid  of  the 
paui  by  its  expression,  pass  out  of  their  study  into  au 
outKioor  life  of  such  activity  and  vigor,  that  no  one  would 
imagine  that  an  hour  before  they  had  been  writing  as 
if  they  were  useless  in  their  generation,  and  their  exist- 
ence a  burden  too  galling  to  be  borne. 

On  reading  his  correspondence,  some  may  accuse  him 
of  indicating  too  strongly  his  loneliness  and  passionate 
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desire  of  sympathy ;  they  may  call  his  fancies  diseased, 
his  complaints  unmanly,  and  his  transient  doubts  un- 
christian. But  his  faithlessness  was  but  momentary: 
only  the  man  who  can  become  at  one  with  Frederick 
Robertson's  strange  and'manifold  character,  and  can  re- 
alize as  he  did  the  agony  and  sin  of  the  world,  —  only 
the  man  who  can  feel  the  deepest  pain,  and  the  highest 
joy,  as  Robertson  could  have  felt  them,  —  has  either  the 
right  or  the  capability  of  judging  him.  Doubts  did  pass 
across  his  mind,  but  they  passed  over  it  as  clouds  across 
the  son.  The  glowing  heart  which  lay  behind  soon 
dissipated  them  by  its  wannth. 

With  regard  to  his  passionate  desires  and  his  com- 
plaint, they  were  human,  and  would  have  been  humanly 
wrong  in  him  only  if  he  had  allowed  them  to  gain 
predominance  over  his  will,  righteously  bont  all  through 
his  life,  not  on  theii-  extinction,  but  on  then'  subjugation. 
The  untroubled  heart  is  not  the  deepest,  the  stern  heart 
not  the  noblest,  the  heart  which  crushes  all  expression 
of  its  pain  not  that  wliich  can  produce  the  most  delicate 
sympathy,  the  most  manifold  teaching,  or  speak  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  consolation.  Had  not  Robertson  often 
suffered,  and  suffered  so  much  as  to  be  unable  some- 
times not  to  suppress  a  cry,  his  sermons  would  never 
have  been  the  deep  source  of  comfort  and  of  inspiration 
which  they  have  proved  to  thousands.  The  very 
knowledge  that  one  who  worked  out  the  voyage  of  his 
life  so  truly  and  so  firmly,  could  so  suffer  and  so  declare 
Jiis  suffering,  is  calculated  to  console  and  strengthen 
many  who  endure  partially  his  pain  and  loneliness,  but 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  resisted  so  victoriously ;  whose 
temperament  is  morbid,  but  who  have  not,  as  yet,  sub- 
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dued  it  to  the  loving  and  healthy  cheerfulness  of  hia 
Christian  action. 

Nor  can  those  who  should  thus  accuse  him  ever  have 
conceived  what  that  character  is  which  must  express 
itself,  or  ever  have  realized  that  there  are  times  when 
expression  is  necessary  if  life  is  to  continue.  Such  a 
necessity  belongs  almost  always  to  the  poetic  temperar 
ment,  and  appears  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  Psaima. 
They  are  full  of  David's  complaints  against  his  destiny. 
They  tell  of  his  long  and  lonely  nights,  bis  tears,  his 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  men,  his  doubts  of  Eternal 
Justice  ;  and  it  is  through  the  relief  afforded  by  this 
natural  expression  of  impassioned  feeling  that  he  gains 
calm  enough  to  see  into  "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  to 
close  his  Psalms  of  sorrow  with  words  of  triumphant 
trust.  It  was  just  so  with  Frederick  Robertson.  The 
expression  of  bis  distress  neither  injured  his  manliness 
nor  subtracted  from  his  Christian  faith.  It  was  the 
safety-valve  by  which  he  freed  himself  from  feeling 
under  too  high  a  pressure  not  to  be  dangerous,  and 
brought  himself  into  that  balanced  state  in  which  active 
and  profitable  work  is  possible.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  remark  in  his  life  is,  that  a  man  may 
retain  high-wrought  sentiment,  passionate  feelings,  im- 
a^nations  and  longings  almost  too  transcendental,  a 
sensitiveness  so  extreme  as  to  separate  him  from  almost 
all  sympatliy,  —  and  at  the  same  time  subdue  all  so  as 
to  do  his  Father's  Will  in  the  mhmtest  as  well  as  the 
largest  duties.  But  I  repeat,  without  the  "  tiynely  ut- 
terance which  gave  his  thoughts  relief,"  he  could  not 
have  been  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  of  his  life,  —  a 
work  distinctive  and  great,  but  the  results  of  which  do 
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not  lie  so  openly  on  the  surface  of  society  as  to  be 
manifest  at  once  to  the  careless  glance  of  the  public. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  close  this  book  with  some 
account  of  it. 

The  results  of  his  preaching  upon  the  intellectual  men 
who  attended  his  congregation  have  already  been  dwelt 
on.  On  those  whose  tendency  was  towards  scepticism 
the  effect  of  his  sermons  was  remarkable.  "  I  never 
hear  bim,"  said  one,  '^without  some  doubt  being  re- 
moved, or  some  difficulty  solved."  Young  men  who  had 
boasted  publicly  of  doubts  which  were  an  inward  terror 
to  them,  could  not  resist  the  attractive  power  of  his 
teaching,  and  fled  to  him  to  disclose  the  history  of  their 
hearts,  and  to  find  sympathy  and  guidance.  Nor  was 
his  influence  less  upon  that  largo  class  whose  reli^on 
grows  primarily  out  of  emotion,  for  he  combined  in  him- 
self two  powers  which  generally  weaken  one  another, 
—  the  power  of  close  and  abstract  thinking,  and  the 
power  of  deep  and  intense  feehng. 

The  most  visible  portion  of  the  labor  of  his  life  was 
among  the  workingmen.  He  bound  fifteen  hundred 
of  them  together  in  a  bond  of  mutual  help  ;  be  united 
them  —  men  of  a  class  which  is  jealous  of  church  inter- 
ference—-in  reverence  for  his  character  as  a  minister 
and  as  a  Chiistian  man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inva- 
riably bade  them  look  away  from  him  to  his  Master. 

This  is  a  part  of  his  work  the  results  of  which  cannot 
be  calculated.  No  one  can  tell,  who  has  not  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mechanics'  Institutes,  what  genius, 
patience,  charity,  and  width  of  sympathy  were  necessary 
to  achieve  tliis.  His  lectures,  and  his  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  controversy  with  the  radical  party  in  the  associ- 
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ation,  have  had  a  wide  and  beneficial  effect  upon  simi- 
lar associations  in  England,  not  only  as  an  inspiration  to 
tiie  men,  bat  as  a  warning  and  a  guide  to  the  promoters 
and  committees.  The  fearless  confidence  in  truth  and 
in  human  nature  with  which  he  met  the  socialistic  diffi- 
culties and  sceptical  opinions  among  the  working  classes, 
has  given  to  clergymen  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
same  classes  an  example  and  a  lesson  fi^r  which  they 
have  to  thank  him. 

Of  aU  the  small  band  who  in  1848,  '49,  and  '50,  set 
themselves  to  remedy  the  evils  which  oppressed  the 
poor  mechanic,  he  has  had  the  greatest  influence.  At 
that  time  he  saw  more  clearly  than  tJie  others  both  sides 
of  the  question.  His  conduct  was  wiser,  but  not  less 
bold.  While  in  other  quarters  the  breach  between 
rich  and  poor  was  at  least  temporarily  -widened,  in 
Brighton  it  was  narrowed.  By  patient  explanation  to 
both  sides  of  the  temptations  and  trials  which  beset  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  by  showing  that  there  -was  a 
bridge  across  the  social  gulf,  he  drew  the  divided 
classes  together,  and  succeeded  more  than  any  man  of 
his  time  in  promoting  their  reconciliation.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  and  most  active,  though  one  of  tlie 
most  unknown,  advocates  of  the  rights  of  laboring  men 
to  all  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  he  held 
up  the  banner  of  their  rights  at  an  epoch  when  it  was 
most  dangerous  to  his  own  peace  to  do  so,  and  most 
profitable  for  them.  But  his  fearlessness  in  the  cause 
of  all  freedom  and  justice  gave  him  the  clear  insight 
which  sees  the  right  moment  to  advance,  even  though, 
as  in  1848,  the  confiision  of  battle  may  be  at  its  height. 

As  a  clergyman,  by  his   clear   elucidation   of  the 
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truths  common  to  all,  but  lying  beneath  widely-difFeiv 
ing  forms  of  opinion,  he  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
a  spirit  of  religions  union  among  the  yarious  parties  of 
the  Church.  He  has  assisted,  by  his  teaching,  in  the 
great  work  of  this  day,  —  the  preservation  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  church,  in  -which  all  the  mem- 
bers vary  in  views,  mode  of  action,  aud  character  of 
teaching,  but  are  one  in  faitli,  one  in  aim,  and  one  in 
spirit ;  for  he  dreaded  that  genuine  Low  Churchism 
which  seeks  to  force  upon  all  the  members  of  a  church 
a  set  of  limited  opinions  about  illimitable  truths. 

As  a  clergyman  he  has  also  brought  distinctly  forward 
the  duty  of  Fearlessness  in  speaking.  "  I  desire  for  my- 
self," he  says,  "  that  I  may  be  true  and  feai-Iess,  but  still 
more  that  I  may  mix  gentleness  and  love  with  feaiv 
lessness."  He  was  not  one  who  held  what  are  called 
hberal  opinions  in  the  study,  but  would  not  bring  them 
into  the  pulpit.  He  did  not  waver  between  tr:ith  to 
himself  and  success  in  the  world.  He  was  offered 
advancement  in  the  Church,  if  he  would  abate  the 
strength  of  his  expressions  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
He  refused  the  proffer  with  sternness.  Far  beyond  all 
the  other  perils  which  beset  the  Chui-ch  was,  he 
thought,  this  peril :  that  men  who  were  set  apart  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  live  above  the  world  should 
substitute  conventional  opinions  for  eternal  truths,  — 
should  prefer  ease  to  conscience,  and  worldly  honor  to 
that  which  cometh  from  God  only. 

He  has  taught  also  by  his  ministerial  life  the  duty 
and  the  practice  of  that  Prudence  which  fitly  balances 
courage.  He  was  not  one  of  the  radicals  of  English 
polemics.     His  was  not  that  spirit,  too  much  in  vogue 
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at  present  among  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  —  the 
spirit  of  Carlstadt,  and  not  of  Luther ;  the  spirit  of 
men  who  blame  their  leaders  for  not  being  forward 
enough,  who  desire  bhndly  to  pull  down  the  whole 
edifice  of  "  effete  opinions,"  and  who,  inspired  by  the 
ardor  and  by  some  of  the  folly  of  youth,  tliink  that 
they  can  at  once  root  up  the  tares  withoiit  rooting  up 
the  wheat  also.  Robertson,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  clearly  seen,  or  at  least  to  have  acted  as  if  he  saw, 
that  the  question  of  true  outward  religious  liberty  in  a 
national  Church  was  to  be  solved  in  the  same  manner 
as  England  had  solved  the  question  of  solid-sot  Political 
Liberty,  —  by  holding  on  to  the  old  as  long  as  possible, 
so  as  to  retain  all  its  good ;  by  never  embarking  in  the 
new  till  it  had  become  a  necessity  of  the  age ;  by 
"  broadening  slowly  down  from  precedent  to  precedent," 
and  by  recognizing  the  universal  truth  bidden  in  that 
saying,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  tbem  now."  He  clung,  for  example,  to 
certain  theories  which  seem  incongruous  with  the  rest 
of  his  views,  —  which  seem  strange  to  many  of  us  now, 
just  because  we  forget  that  England  and  the  Church 
are  ten  years  older  since  his  death.  He  refused  to 
discuss  thoroughly  questions  which  we  bring  forward 
prominently.  He  purposed,  for  example,  writing  a 
book  on  Inspiration.  He  refrained ;  —  "  the  mind  of 
England,"  said  he,  "  is  not  ready  yet."  But  if  he  were 
alive  now,  he  would  write  it.  I  have  already  said  that 
he  would  never  bring  forward  in  the  pulpit  an  opinion 
which  was  only  fennenting  in  his  mind.  He  waited 
till  the  must  became  wine.  He  endeavored,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  without  sacrificing  truth,  not  to  shock  by 
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Startling  opinions  the  minds  of  those  who  ■were  resting 
peacefully  in  an  "  early  heaven  and  in  happy  views." 
He  refrained  in  all  things  from  violating  a  weak  broth- 
er's conscience.  He  would  have  hated  the  vaunting 
way  with  which  some  put  forward  novel  views.  He 
would  have  hated  the  pharisaical  liberaHsm  which  says, 
"  G-od,  I  tliank  Thee  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  even 
as  this  believer  in  the  universality  of  the  Flood,  or  that 
in  the  eternal  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  He 
would  have  disliked  such  a  term  as  "free-handling"; 
and  as  strongly  as  he  reprobated  the  irreverent  boldness 
of  those  who  speak  as  if  they  were  at  home  in  all  the 
counsels  of  God,  would  he  have  blamed  the  irreverent 
license  with  which  some  writers  have  rushed  at  things 
held  sacred  by  thousands  of  our  fellow-Christians, 

In  one  respect  especially  his  life  has  a  lesson  for  the 
Church  of  this  time.  He  has  shown  that  a  well-marked 
individuality  is  possible  in  the  English  Church.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  a  Chui-ch  like  ours,  —  with  fixed 
traditions,  with  a  fixed  system  of  operation,  with  a 
theological  education  which  is  exceedingly  conservative, 
with  a  manner  of  looking  at  general  subjects  from  a 
fixed  clerical  point  of  view,  with  a  bias  to  shelter  and 
encourage  certain  definite  modes  of  thinking,  —  is  that 
under  its  government  clergymen  tend  to  become  all 
of  one  pattern.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
the  advantages  of  our  system  more  than  balance  this 
disadvantage.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  a  disadvantage  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  felt  by  clergymen  and 
recognized  by  laymen.  And  one  of  the  strongest  im- 
pulses which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  theological 
struggle,  is  the  desire  of  men  in  holy  orders  to  become 
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more  distinctively  individual.  Robertaon  anticipated 
by  some  years  this  deep-set  feeling.  He  was  Himself, 
and  not  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  other  men.  Owing 
to  his  individuality,  he  retained  the  freedom  of  action 
«nd  the  divereity  of  feeling  which  men  not  only  in  the 
Church,  but  in  every  profession  and  business,  so  miser- 
ably lose  -when  they  dress  their  minds  in  the  fashion  of 
current  opinion,  and  look  at  the  world,  at  nature,  and 
at  God,  through  the  glass  which  custom  so  assiduously 
smokes, 

Robertson  preserved  his  independence  of  tliougbt. 
He  had  a  strong  idiosyncrasy,  and  be  let  it  loose  ■within 
the  bounds  of  law,  —  a  law  not  imposed  upon  him  from 
without  by  another,  hut  freely  chosen  by  himself  as  the 
best.  He  developed,  without  rejecting  the  help  of 
others,  his  own  character  after  his  own  fashion.  He 
respected  his  own  conscience ;  beheved  in  his  own 
native  force,  and  in  the  divine  fire  within  him.  He 
looked  first  at  everything  submitted  to  his  judgment  as 
if  it  were  a  new  thing  upon  earth,  and  then  permitted 
the  judgments  of  the  past  to  liave  their  due  weight  with 
him.  He  endeavored  to  receive,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  commentators,  immediate  impressions  from 
the  Bible.  To  these  impressions  he  added  the  indi- 
vidual life  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
life  of  the  great  world.  He  preached  these  impressions, 
and  with  a  freedom,  independence,  variety,  and  in- 
fluence which  were  the  legitimate  children  of  his  indi- 
viduality. 

That  men  should,  within  the  necessary  limits,  follow 
out  their  own  character,  and  refuse  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  common  mould,  is  the  foremost  need  of 
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t!ie  agd  in  which  we  live ;  and  if  the  lesson  which 
Robertson's  life  teaches  in  this  respect  can  be  received, 
if  not  by  all,  at  least  by  his  bretliren,  he  will  neither 
have  acted  nor  taught  in  vain. 

Of  course,  developing  his  own  thoughts  and  life 
freely,  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with  faithless- 
ness to  the  Church,  and  with  latitudinarian  opinions. 
But  he  rejoiced  in  finding  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land room  to  expand  his  soul,  and  freedom  for  his  in- 
tellect. He  discovered  the  way  to  escape  from  the 
disadvantage  I  have  mentioned,  and  yet  to  remain  a 
true  son  of  a  Church  which  he  loved  and  honored  to 
the  last.  Moreover,  he  brought  many  into  the  Church 
of  England  :  both  Unitarians  and  Quakers,  as  well  as 
men  of  otlicr  sects,  were  admitted  by  him  into  her 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  latter  part  of 
the  accusation  were  true,  and  be  was  latitudinarian  in 
opinion,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
induced  in  those  who  heard  him  profitably,  not  only  a 
spiritual  life,  but  also  a  high  and  punctilious  morality. 
His  hearers  kept  the  Law  all  the  better  from  being  freed 
from  the  Law.  And  many  a  workingmaii  in  Brighton, 
many  a  business  man  in  London,  many  a  young  officer, 
many  a  traveller  iipon  the  Continent,  many  a  ojio  liv- 
ing in  the  great  world  of  politics  or  in  the  little  world 
of  fashion,  can  trace  back  to  words  heard  in  Trinity 
Chapel  the  creation  in  them  of  a  loftier  idea  of  moral 
action,  and  an  abiding  influence  which  has  made  their 
lives,  in  all  their  several  spheres,  if  not  reUgious,  at  least 
severely  moral. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  flowed,  and 
wOl  continue  to  flow,  from  his  work  and  his  life.     They 
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have  been  propagated  by  means  of  his  published  ser- 
mons. The  extension  of  these  sermons  among  all 
classes  has  been  almost  unexampled.  Other  sermons 
have  had  a  larger  circulation,  but  it  has  been  confined 
■within  certain  circles.  These  have  been  read  and  en- 
joyed by  men  of  every  sect  and  of  every  rank.  They 
seem  to  come  home  to  that  human  heart  which  lies  be- 
neath all  our  outward  differences.  Worhingmen  and 
women  have  spoken  of  them  to  me  with  delight.  Cler- 
gymen of  the  most  opposed  views  to  his  keep  them  in 
their  bookcases  and  on  their  desks.  Dissenting  preach- 
ers speak  of  them  with  praise.  Men  of  the  business- 
world  have  written  to  say  that  they  have  felt  in  reading 
them  that  Christianity  was  a  power  and  a  life,  ana  that 
its  spirit  was  that  of  a  sound  mind.  Men  whose  intel- 
lect has  been  wearied  with  onr  pulpit  sameness  or  our 
pulpit  sentiment,  light  upon  them  and  read  them 
through.  All  sections  of  the  press  ~  even  those  of 
such  widely-separated  principles  as  the  "  Guardian  " 
and  the  "Westminster  Review"  — have  expressed, 
even  while  they  disagreed  with  their  views,  sympathy 
with  their  Christian  feeling  and  noble  thought.  There 
has,  however,  been  one  conspicuous  exception :  the 
"Record"  newspaper  has  been  faithful  to  its  nature. 
Eleven  editions  of  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published,  nine  of  the  second,  and  eight  of 
the  third.*  In  themselves,  these  figures  bear  testimony 
to  the  great  acceptability  of  Mr.  Robertson's  teaching. 
But  the  value  of  his  work  has  been  otherwise  recog- 
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nized.  At  a  meeting  held  immediately  after  his  death, 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  purpose 
of  testifying,  in  some  adequate  manner,  the  reverence 
in  which  his  friends  held  his  worth,  and  the  sympathy 
which  they  wislied  to  offer  to  his  family.  In  less  than 
a  fortnight,  seven  hundred  pounds  were  raised,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.  Of  this  sum  Lady  Byron  contributed  three 
hundi-ed  pounds.  The  two  children,  who  are  thus 
connected  with  the  love  and  gratitude  given  to  their 
father,  are  stiH  alive  to  cherish  his  name  and  to  rejoice 
ill  bis  far-spread  influence.  His  daughter  is  named  Ida 
Florence  Gcraldine  Robertson  ;  and  his  son,  Charles 
Boyd  Robertson,  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle,  obtained 
a  nomination  from  Earl  Russell  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  he  entered  in  the  January  of  this  year. 

Since  his  death,  other  public  testimonies  have  been 
made  to  his  memory.  A  gentleman- who  had  found  by 
chance  upon  a  friend's  table  a  volume  of  the  sermons, 
was  so  touched  by  their  beauty,  that  he  commissioned 
a  sculptor  to  execute  for  him  a  bust  of  the  preacher. 
He  presented  this,  with  peculiar  dehcacy,  to  the  Pavil- 
ion at  Brighton,  that  the  town  in  which  Robertson  had 
done  the  work  of  his  life  might  have  a  lasting  memorial 
of  his  presence.  A  few  years  ago,  some  men  of  his 
own  college  expressed  their  desire  to  erect  in  the  chapel 
of  Erazenose  a  window  to  his  memory,  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot,  many  outside  as  well  as  witliin  Oxford 
were  glad  to  join  in  this  graceful  tribute,  and  the  sun 
shines  now  through  the  letters  of  his  name  upon  the 
spot  where  he  dedicated  his  youth  to  God.    Nor  has  the 
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University  been  unmiiidfal  of  one  whose  powers  of 
thinking  were  trained  within  its  walls :  among  the 
marble  images  of  the  great  men  who  are  honored  by  a 
place  in  the  Bodleian,  bis  bust  is  also  to  be  seen, 

But  far  beyond  these  outward  tributes  of  respect,  a 
more  perennial  one  than  all,  is  the  epistSe  written  by 
this  man  of  God  upon  our  hearts.  That  which  God 
had  given  him,  he  has  left  to  us.  His  spirit  lives  again 
in  others ;  his  thoughts  move  many  whom  he  never 
saw,  on  to  noble  ends.  Unconsciously  he  blesses,  and 
has  blest.  Yet  not  unconsciously  now :  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  now,  at  least,  he  is  freed  from  the  dark 
thought  which  oppressed  his  life, —  that  his  ministry 
was  a  failure,  I  rejoice  to  think  tliat  he  knows  now  — 
in  that  high  Land  where  he  is  doing,  with  all  his  own 
vividness  of  heart,  ampler  work  than  his  weary  spirit 
could  have  done  on  earth  —  that  his  apparent  defeat 
here  was  real  Victory ;  tliat  through  him  the  Spirit  of 
all  Goodness  has  made  men  more  true,  more  loving, 
and  more  pure.  His  books  may  perish,  his  memory 
fede,  his  opinions  be  superseded,  as,  in  God's  pro- 
gressive education  of  the  Universal  Church,  we  learn 
to  see  more  clearly  into  Truths  whose  relations  are 
now  obscure  ;  but  the  Work  which  he  has  done  upon 
human  hearts  is  as  imperishable  as  his  own  Immor- 
tality in  God. 
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DURING  Mr.  Robertson's  tour  in  the  Tyrol  and 
his  sojourn  at  Heidelberg  in  1S46,  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  recording  daily  and  minutely  all  the 
events  of  bis  voyage,  and  the  impressionis  he  received. 
These  lettfirs  were  written  to  his  wife.  With  her  con- 
sent, portions  of  them  were  submitted  to  the  Editor's 
judgment,  and  they  appeared  so  useftil,  as  elucidating 
a  remarkable  period  of  Mr.  Robertson's  life,  that  Mi's. 
Robertson  was  requested  to  permit  their  insertion. 
Being  a  connected  account  of  one  pai-ticular  period  of 
his  life,  and  having  more  narrative  than  strictly  bio- 
graphical interest,  it  was  considered  best  to  present 
them  to  the  public  in  an  Appendix.  -To  tbis  Mrs. 
Robertson  agreed,  and  she  has  kindly  consented  to  the 
publication  of  the  following  extracts.  In  many  ways 
they  are  extremely  interesting.  Those  who  will  re-, 
member  that  they  were  written  at  a  time  when,  as  I 
have  said,  be  was  passing  through  the  great  mental 
and  spiritual  crisis  of  bis  life,  will  look  tbrougb  thorn, 
and  not  in  vain,  for  hints  as  to  the  drift  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  direction  in  which  his  spirit  was  developing 
itself.  They  exhibit  also  his  delight  in  natural  scenery, 
and  the  delicate  way  in  which  he  observed  it.  His 
reverence  and  love  for  Color  appear  in  his  descriptions. 
The  rapidity  with  which  lie  made  bis  "  course,"  tlie 
determination  and  contempt  of  pain  which  carried  him, 
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in  spite  of  a  strained  sinew  in  his  ankle,  over  twenty- 
six  miles  of  mountain  walking,  belong  to  and  illustrate 
his  character.  It  is  curious  to  see,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessed love  of  loneliness,  how  irosh  his  interest  was  in 
all  classes  of  society;  how  he  enchanted  the  German 
counsellor ;  how  he  drew  round  him,  with  his  custom- 
ary ma^c  of  manner,  the  rough  shepherds  of  the  Ty- 
rol ;  how  he  charmed  while  he  taught  the  EngHsh  con- 
gregation at  Heidelberg. 

The  two  last  letters,  in  which  he  expresses  his  disin- 
clination to  resume  the  work  of  his  profession,  need  a 
shght  comment.  It  is  plain  that  that  disinclination 
arose,  not  so  much  from  disUke  to  ministerial  work  in 
itself,  as  from  his  experience  of  ministerial  work  at 
OhdUnham,  For  we  find  him  pleased  and  happy  in 
his  professional  labors  at  Heidelberg.  He  had  been 
misunderstood,  rejected,  and  pained  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  his  was  not  the  stem  nature  which  could  receive 
and  carelessly  shake  off  a  blow.  With  liis  natuml  in- 
capability of  selfish  feeling,  he  believes  that  his  so- 
called  "failnre"  at  Cheltenham  was  his  own  feult. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  not  fit  for  work  among  the  upper 
classes.  But  when  I  sec  him,  in  tliese  letters,  at  Hei- 
delberg, —  emancipated,  his  own  master,  drawing  roui^d 
him  the  very  class  he  believed  himself  unfit  to  teach,  — 
attracting,  by  the  atoning  influence  he  always  exer- 
cised, both  Unitarians  and  Swede nhorgians  to  the 
Church  of  England,  —  bringing  young  men  to  his  feet, 
and  awaking  at  once  the  intellect  and  the  spirit  of 
tliose  who  listened  to  him,  —  I  begin  to  see  whose  fault 
it  was  if  his  ministry  was  a  failure  at  Cheltenham;  and 
I  am  deeply  thankful  that  God  did  not  permit  His  ser- 
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vaiit  to  enter  the  hidden  countiy  parish  he  desired,  but 
placed  him  where  he  should  suffer  more  and  bear  a 
Borer  cross,  but  where  also  he  was  to  be  as  a  beacon  set 
on  a  hill,  whose  light,  warning,  guiding,  and  inspiring, 
cannot  be  hid  from  men, 


Patach,  near  Innsbrncb,  Sept.  IB,  1848. 

1  begin  tliis  letter  from  a  small  hamlet  up  high  in  the 
mountains  near  Innsbruck,  where  I  intend  to  pass  the 
night  previous  to  an  attempt  to  shoot  a  chamois.  I 
have  got  a  Tyrolese  jager  or  chasseur  with  me  who 
knows  the  countiy  well,  and  at  half  past  four  to-morrow 
morning  we  begin  our  work.  But  as  the  chamois  are 
very  mce  now,  and  to  get  at  them  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, I  cannot  say  that  I  have  much  hopes  of  success. 

We  spent  three  days  in  Munich  together,  in  seeing 
the  diffisrent  collections  which  it  contains  of  sculpture 
and  painting.  There  are  a  few  splendid  statues  and 
pictures,  especially  some  of  Eubens,  whom  I  admire 
more  and  more.  Certainly  his  faults  are  glaring  and 
visible  to  all;  but  his  genius  is  that  of  a  giant;  and 
when  a  man  has  to  play  with  mountains  as  if  they  were 
balls,  you  do  not  expect  elegance  in  his  limbs.  From 
Munich  to  Innsbruck  I  travelled  with  a  young  French- 
man and  two  Italians,  the  one  a  cardinal  and  the  other 
apparently  his  secretary.  These  two  spoke  neither 
French  nor  German,  We  were  much  struck  by  see- 
ing them  for  nearly  an  hour  occupied  in  repeating  the 
evening  prayers  from  their  breviaries.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  be  over.     But  the  way  in  which  they 
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did  it  was  exactly  that  of  a  school-boy  humming  over 
his  lessons.  They  corrected  one  another  when  a  mis- 
take was  made,  smiled,  took  snuiF,  opened  the  win- 
dows, shut  them  down,  had  a  few  words  of  conversa- 
tion now  and  then  by  way  of  interlude,  —  reminding 
me  very  strongly  how  inevitable  a  tendency  there  is 
in  all  forms,  even  the  best,  to  lose  all  the  spirit  wliich 
once  animated  them,  and  become  like  lifeless  corpses. 
No  doubt  those  prayers  were  once  the  expression  of 
true  and  fervid  feeling.  Now,  a  very  cai'dinal  can 
scarcely  go  through  them  without  yawning. 

For  a  stage  or  two  from  Munich  the  country  was 
perfectly  flat;  but  at  length  it  began  to  put  on  the 
features  of  mountain  scenery,  till  at  Partenkirch  it  be- 
came really  grand.  Our  road  wound  through  moun- 
tains, till  we  began  to  descend  the  mountain  chain  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorious  prospect.  The  valley  of  the  Inn  is  perfectly 
flat,  about  two  miles  broad,  studded  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  in  both  directions  with  towns  and  villages, 
the  spires  of  churches  i-ising  conspicuously  at  the  inter- 
val of  every  five  or  six  miles.  This  beautifiil  valley  is 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  alpine  chains,  rising  steeply 
and  otien  perpendicularly  from  the  very  side  of  tlie  road. 
One  mighty  rock  in  particular  we  passed,  which  is  called 
Martin's  Wand.  It  rises  a  sheer  precipice  of  fifteen 
bundled  feet  It  la  celebrated  for  a  wonderful  escape 
of  the  Empeioi  Maximibm.  He  was  out  chamois-hunt- 
ing, and  m  his  eagerness  fell  and  slipped  down  to  the 
very  ^  erge  of  this  descent.  There,  as  the  guide-book 
says,  he  hung  with  his  head  over,  unable  to  move.  He 
ivas  seen  fiom  below,  and  the  people  issued  from  tlieir 
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cottages,  headed  by  their  tishop,  who  offered  up  prayers 
for  him  aa  for  a  man  at  the  point  of  death.  At  last  a 
desperate  outlaw,  who  was  hunting  in  that  direction, 
perceived  him,  came  down  a  descent  which  seemed  im- 
practicable, bound  crampons  to  his  feet,  and  led  him  off 
safely  in  a  way  which  was  considered  miraculous.  We 
came  to  this  spot,  or  rather  just  above  it,  when  the  sun 
was  already  low,  and  steeping  the  mountain  sides  in  that 
peculiar  purple  tint  which  in  alpine  regions  is  so  inex- 
pressibly rich. 

In  all  this  glory  there  is  a  strange  tumult  in  my  bosom 
for  which  I  cannot  assign  any  cause.  Grandeur  makes 
me  misanthropic,  and  soft  beauty  makes  my  heart  beat 
with  a  misery  that  I  cannot  describe.  In  Retsch's  illus- 
trations of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  there  is  one  plate  where 
angels  drop  roses  upon  the  demons  who  are  contending 
for  the  soul  of  Faust.  Every  rose  falls  like  molten 
metal,  burning  and  blistering  where  it  touches.  It  is 
so  that  loveliness  does  with  me.  It  scorches  when  it 
ought  to  soothe.  After  my  arrival  at  Innsbruck  I  wan- 
dered alone  by  the  gush  of  that  wiid  and  roaring  river. 
Everything  was  still  and  solemn.  Mighty  shadows  were 
moving  silently  across  the  valley,  like  so  many  giant 
spectres,  as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills.  The 
outlines  of  the  mountains  gradually  blended  in  a  sky 
which  became  by  degrees  as  black  as  themselves,  and  I 
was  left  in  the  gi-andeur  of  darkness.  I  felt,  as  I  gen- 
erally do  on  such  occasions,  strongly,  the  swift  rush  of 
time,  —  on  and  on,  bearing  everything  along  with  it 
into  the  Infinite :  and  here  are  we,  for  a  moment,  pow- 
erless nothings,  but  endued  with  powera  of  agony  and 
thought  which  none  but  immortals  feel.     Then  I  went 
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slowly  back  to  Innsbruck,  heard  the  hum  of  life  again, 
saw  the  windows  glittering  with  light,  heard  tlie  drone 
of  the  church  bells,  and  met  the  crowds  coming  away 
from  vespers.  It  all  seemed  a  dream.  Next  day  I  de- 
voted to  seeing  Innsbruck.  My  first  attraction  was  the 
cathedral.  In  it  is  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  Hoi'er. 
It  represents  Hofer  in  Tjrolese  costume,  with  his  rifle, 
decorations,  and  a  standard  in  his  hand,  crowned  with 
laurel  by  the  Goddess  of  Victory.  But  the  court  of 
Austria,  in  their  aristocratic  littleness,  considered  this 
part  of  the  design  too  flattering  to  a  peasant,  and  the 
monument  stands  now  without  the  crown  and  goddess. 
As  if  God  had  not  stamped  upon  Hofer's  brow  and  heart 
a  nobility  of  which  crowns  and  titles  are  but  the  eartldy 
shadow.  The  nobles  of  Austria  will  have  their  memoiy' 
with  tlie  worms  that  eat  them  when  Hofer's  name  is 
still  high  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  universe. 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  describes  the  chamois- 
hunt,  but  it  is  here  omitted,  a  description  of  the  same 
expedition  having  already  been  inserted,] 


Bninecken,  Sept.  23. 

I  proceed  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  history  where 
it  last  broke  off,  which  was  at  Innsbruck,  after  my  re- 
turn from  an  unsuccessfiil  chamois-hunt,  I  have  now 
written  three  times ;  once  from  Frankfort,  once  by 
Mrs.  Dalzeil,  and  once  from  Innsbruck,  I  hope  you 
got  them  all.  On  Monday  Ust,  the  21st,  I  set  off  on  a 
pedestrian  excursion  on  foot  alone. 
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I  trudged  oil,  very  briskly  at  first,  for  tlie  sun  shone 
beautifully.  Three  hours  from  Innsbruck  I  came  to 
Schiinberg,  from  which  there  is  a  grand  view  of  three 
Yalleys,  terminating  at  this  point.  At  night  I  slept  at 
Stainach,  a  small  village  in  the  hills,  at  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  a  pothouse.  A  motley  assem- 
blage was  round  me  in  the  dining-room,  peasants,  trav- 
ellers, servants,  all  dining  at  different  tables.  A  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  half  as  large  as  life,  looked  down  on  the 

noisy  scene The  season  in  which  we  now 

are  is  very  beautiful  for  walking.  The  fir  woods  in 
summer  are  sombre,  from  their  having  but  one  hue. 
Now  there  is  a  very  beautifiil  contrast.  There  is  tlie 
deep  green  of  the  older  foliage,  a  delicate  light  green 
of  this  year's  growth,  and  a  rich  orange  of  the  trees 
intermixed  with  them  which  have  now  their  autumn 
tint.  This  orange  color  is  in  some  places,  where  it  is 
well  sprinkled  in  irregular  patches,  superlatively  fine. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  my  general  impression  of  the 
Tyrol.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  as  yet,  I  have  been 
rather  disappointed  in  the  people.  I  have  found  less 
simplicity,  less  politeness,  and  far  less  cleanliness  tlian 
I  expected.  Religious  they  certainly  are,  if  crosses 
and  virgins  almost  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile  be  a  proof 
of  religion.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  all  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  spell,  and  has 
much  less  influence  on  their  moral  conduct  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Moreover,  in  every  inn  there  is  holy 
water  in  your  bedroom,  and  in  the  dining-room,  gen- 
erally, a  figure  of  the  Saviour ;  and  at  Mittenwald, 
under  the  figure,  were  some  most  touching  sentences 
on  life  and  death.     But  I  never  observed  that  this  had 
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any  effect  in  solemnizing  the  parties  who  sit  beneath  it, 
They  are  satisfied  with  being  under  protection,  and 
drink,  play  at  cards,  smoke,  in  a  way  that  to  us  seems 
incompatible  with  reli^ous  feeUng.  And  this  I  be- 
lieve is  the  very  essence  of  superstition,  —  to  feel  great 
reverence  for  certain  objects,  visible  or  invisible,  on 
account  of  some  mysterious  influence  with  which  they 
are  snpposed  to  be  endowed,  but  an  influence  which 
all  the  while  has  not  necessarily  any  moral  effect,  or  any 
connection  with  character.  It  is  quite  curious  how 
these  chapels  beset  you  at  every  step,  and  their  number 
is  increased  by  the  erection  of  one  in  every  place  where 
a  fatal  accident  has  taken  place.  These  seem  to  have 
been  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  rude  delineation  of 
the  circumstance,  a  man  frozen  to  death,  drowned, 
buried  by  an  avalanche,  &c.,  is  in  desolate  districts  very 
solemn  and  affecting.  The  sound  of  bells,  too,  in  these 
Alps  is  a  very  peculiar  feature- 
Cortina,  or  Ampezzo,  September  24.  — To-day  I  had 
the  finest  walk  of  all,  indeed  the  only  one  that  has  ap- 
proached grandeur.  The  pass  of  Ampezzo,  tlio  shortest 
between  Innsbruck  and  Venice,  is  remarkably  wild  and 
noble.  The  shape  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  their 
height,  adds  to  this  grandeur.  They  are  peaked,  ser- 
i-ated,  and  jagged  in  all  directions.  After  the  somewhat 
tiresome,  because  unaltering,  scenery  through  which  I 
had  gone,  this  sudden  view  brought  new  sensations,  and 
sent  the  blood  thriUing  to  the  heart,  and  then  running 
about  in  all  directions,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  After 
getting  about  half  through,  it  came  on  to  rain,  a  drench- 
ing shower,  for  two  hours.  But  this  scarcely  diminished 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  gleams  of  sunshine  every 
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aow  and  tJien  revealed  unseen  peaks  through  the  rain, 
and  the  clouds  drifting  in  masses  round  the  peaks,  now 
dipping  down,  and  now  leaving  all  bare,  formed  a  pic- 
ture exceedingly  atiiking.  I'ew  things  are  more  inter- 
Giting  than  the  way  in  which  clouds  group  themselves 
in  these  regions.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  hold  fast  to 
a  mountain  peak,  by  a  comparatiTely  narrow  base,  while 
the  rest  of  the  vapory  mass  soars  up  and  up,  widening 
as  it  goes,  to  a  height  of  which  you  only  form  a  con- 
ception by  comparing  it  with  the  lofty  mountain,  which 
does  not  reach  one  fourth  of  the  distance. 

Corfara,  September  25.  —  This  morning,  at  an  early 
hour,  I  turned  off  from  Cortina,  which  is  on  the  road  to 
Venice,  and  struck  across  the  hills  to  this  place.  Very 
few  English,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  have  ever  come  this 
way.  The  walk  was  in  some  places  very  grand.  I 
passed  castellated  pinnacles,  covered  with  snow  which 
foil  last  night,  ruined  forests,  fir-trees  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  cast  headlong  by  avalanches  from  the  heights 
above,  —  a  castle  in  ruins,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Bishops  of  Erixen,  and  contained  the  retinue  of  the 
commander  of  this  district.  Though  only  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  it  was  inhabited,  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  huge  masses  of  the  roin  lie 
detached,  witli  several  young  trees,  thirty  feet  high, 
growing  on  them.  The  more  massive  a  human  work 
is,  the  more  calculated  apparently  to  defy  the  encroach- 
ments of  time,  the  more  signally,  and  I  think  the  more 
solemnly,  at  last  does  it  show  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. An  hour  more  brought  us  up  another  ascent  to 
PiSve  d'Andraz,  where  my  companion,  who  was  an 
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actuary  of  tha  Landgericht,  or  Tycolese  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, had  to  stay  on  his  duties.  After  being  parted  for 
a  little  time,  I  thought  when  we  met  again  that  he 
would  have  kissed  me  for  joy.  Just  before  we  amved 
at  PiSve  d'Andraz  we  had  a  glorious  prospect.  Monte 
Civita,  with  a  hundred  peaks,  lay  to  my  left,  at  about 
five  miles'  distance,  dosing  up  the  loveliest  valley  I 
ever  saw,  through  which  a  stream  runs  that  divides 
Italy  from  the  Tyrol.  Before  me,  between  two  closer 
peaks,  lay  Monte  Mannoletta,  liis  head  clothed  in  eter- 
nal snow,  and  his  waist  braced  with  glaciers ;  and  just 
to  the  left  the  little  -v-illage  of  PiSve,  to  which  I  was 
going,  with  its  spire  and  twelve  houses.  To-morrow, 
all  day,  if  I  can  move  at  least,  I  wiU  go  through  the 
haunts  of  this  people.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  stove- 
room,  public-room,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  the 
only  sitting-room  in  the  cottage,  surrounded  by  shep- 
herds who  have  come  in  wet  through,  and  are  discuss- 
ing their  supper  and  their  sour  wine,  —  a  new  scene  of 
]ife ;  but  I  am  more  at  home  with  them  than  in  Chel- 
tenham. My  guide  is  supping  with  me,  —  an  honest, 
modest  Italian,  —  on  some  dish  whose  composition  I 
cannot  guess,  and  dare  not  ask. 


BotzeQ,  September  2T:  Eaiserkcane  Hotel. 
I  have  just  finished  a  letter  to  you,  but  still  I  must 
begin  another,  that  I  may  put  down  my  impressions 
while  they  are  fresh.  For  I  feel  sti'ongly  that,  in  this 
world,  things  can  he  felt  but  once ;  you  cannot  recall 
impressions.     You  recall  only  part  of  them,  softened 
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mid  altei'ed,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  impression 
itself  that  the  mellowed  Italian  dous  to  the  original 
Latin.  Pictures,  scenery,  persons,  you  can  feel  them 
in  this  world  but  once.  The  first  time  never  returns. 
So  I  write  now,  that  whatever  I  have  to  say  may  be 
fresh  and  living.  Memory  retains  things,  but  only  as 
a  herbarium  holds  plants ;  they  become  colorless  antl 
withered  after  a  lime,  retaining  only  the  shape  of  what 
they  were,  and  even  that  distorted.  I  closed  my  last 
letter  at  Corfera,  after  getting  in  drenched  and  half 
frozen  to  a  miserable  little  inn,  resorted  to  by  the  shep- 
herds when  their  day's  work  is  done.  Twenty  or  more 
sat  at  tables  ronnd  me,  redolent  of  garlic,  sheep,  and 
tobacco.  I  make  it  a  duty  to  fee!  myself  at  home  in 
every  society,  —  so  I  pushed  half  my  supper  across  to 
one  of  them,  to  his  evident  surprise,  and  afterwards 
spread  out  my  map,  when  the  whole  party  crowded 
round  me,  and  1  delighted  them  by  pointing  out  to  each 
his  native  valley  or  village.  A  little  after  five  next 
morning  I  threw  myself  out  of  bed.  The  sky  was  just 
light  enongh  for  me  to  see  that  the  clouds  were  gone  ;■ 
and  by  the  time  I  was  dressed,  and  had  packed  up  my 
knapsack,  the  prelude  to  a  brilliant  day  had  begun.  I 
set  out  with  a  man  to  carry  my  knapsack,  for  I  had  a 
journey  before  me  which  all  told  me  was  impossible ; 
but,  as  it  was  Saturday,  I  determined  to  roach  Botzen, 
the  nearest  town,  and  not  spend  Sunday  in  the  cold 
mountains.  Snow  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  our 
path  was  slippery,  up  hill,  and  steep,  and  by  the  time 
we  got  to  Castleruth,  my  guide  was  done  up.  So  I 
took  the  knapsack  on  my  own  shoulders,  and  pushed  on 
down  a  most  steep  mountain,  which  fatigued  me  more 
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tban  the  ascent,  and  readied  Botzen  beftre  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  valley  through  which  I  passed  is  a  vei'j 
remarkable  one.  In  it  are  mountains  of  dolomite,  pe- 
culiar from  the  sharpness  and  ruggedness  of  their  peaks, 
being  cleft  by  thousands  of  deep  fissures,  perfectly  bare, 
and  rising  np  in  all  manner  of  fentastic  forms.  It  was 
^  glorious  day  all  through,  and  the  sun  glittered  against 
the  white  dolomite  crags  as  if  they  had  been  silver.  A 
Tyrolese  valley  on  a  sunny  day,  sleeping  in  the  light 
and  rich  tints,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Above  Castle- 
ruth  I  paused  to  look  down  upon  the  vOIage  below.  It 
lay  some  mUes  before  me,  deep  down,  but  still  far  higher 
tlian  Botzen  to  which  I  was  going.  A  rich  deep  autumn 
tint  covered  all  the  undulations  and  woods  and  mead- 
ows, and  the  massy  peaks,  rearing  themselves  out  of  it 
in  strange  contrast,  enhanced  the  loveliness  of  the  whole. 
From  Castleruth  the  way  was  steep,  so  that  it  could  only 
be  descended  by  small  zigwigs,  till  I  came  to  a  bridge 
thrown  by  a  single  arch  of  wood  over  the  Eisach  into 
the  road  which  I  quitted  some  days  ago  at  Mittenwald. 
1  now  re-entered  it  twelve  miles  above  Botzen.  By 
this  time  the  scenery  had  somewhat  changed  its  char- 
acter. Vines,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  a  fortnight, 
festooned  themselves  in  rich  proftision  over  trelliswork. 
Rich  yellow  pumpkins  lay  deUcious-looking  on  the 
gi'ound,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  announced 
that  I  was  near  the  land  of  cloudless  skies. 

At  the  table-d'hSte  here  I  met  with  au  Er.glisliman, 
—  the  first  I  have  seen  for  many  days.  He  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  Germany,  —  has  married  a  German 
lady,  and  is  settled  on  the  Elbe  m  Bohemia. 
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Sqtenle    2S. 
To-day,   in  tfil    )t  gwng  on  as  I  hid  m ten  led,   I 

made  an  excursion,  with  Mr  to  the  summit  of  the 

Mindola  Mountiin  the  foot  of  which  is  about  eight 
miles  from  hence  We  statted  at  half  past  siv  A  M., 
and  got  back  by  eight  at  night.  The  day,  which  at 
first  promised  to  be  cloudy,  became  bright  as  time  passed 
on ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  at  the  top,  every  distant 
peak  was  clear.  The  view  from  the  top  was  a  noble 
one.  The  Valley  of  the  Adige  lay  stretched  before 
«s,  nearly  as  far  as  Meran  to  the  left,  down  towards 
Trent  to  the  right,  and  in  the  centre  the  broad  Opening 
of  the  three  valleys  with  the  junction  of  tlie  Adige  and 
Eisach  just  above  Eotzen,  which  seemed  close  beneath 
lis.  In  the  distance  beyond  the  valley  towered  up  the 
dolomite  mountains  which  I  passed  on  Saturday,  together 
with  many  others  which  I  had  not  before  seen :  three 
lakes  lay  below  me,  with  villages  and  innumerable  houses 
spreading  the  valley  and  hillsides.  My  opinion  of  Tyr- 
olese  character  is  much  lowered.  Their  virtues  are 
primitive,  certainly,  the  virtues  of  human  nature  witli- 
out  principle;  such  as  all  people  have  who  live  scat- 
tered, and  are  not  subjected  to  those  allurements  which 
come  from  the  congregation  of  numbers,  from  trade  and 
polished  life.  They  aro  hospitable,  simple,  honest ;  but 
this  only  so  long  as  they  have  no  temptation  to  be 
otherwise.  As  soon  as  a  valley  has  become  the  resort 
of  travellers,  and  traffic  has  of  course  increased,  they 
become  as  knowing  and  as  extortionate  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  country.  They  are  said  to  be  very  relig- 
ious, and  if  chapels,  crosses,  masses,  prayers  without  end 
constitute  religion,  certainly  they  are.      But  their  re- 
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ligion  seems  only  a  spell  or  charm  valuable  to  keep 
them  safe  from  danger ;  and  I  call  that  not  religion  but 
cowardice.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Munich, 
of  which  you  see  many  engravings  throughout  the 
country,  representing  a  priest  and  boy  attacked  by  brig- 
ands. Tlie  priest  holds  up  to  their  gajre  the  host,  while 
the  boy  raises  a  lamp  to  let  the  light  fall  full  upon  it. 
The  robbers  cower  down  and  relax  their  grasp  upon 
their  victims,  awed  by  the  mysterious  symbols  of  re- 
ligion. Tills  is  called  tlie  triumph  of  faith.  It  conveys 
exactly  my  present  notion  of  the  religion  of  the  Ty- 
roiese.  I  do  not  call  that  faith,  —  it  is  paltry,  abject 
cowardice.  There  are  men  who  would  rob  and  mur- 
der ;  but  because  a  mystery  is  held  before  tiiem,  which 
may  strike  them  dead,  they  tremble,  and  give  up  the 
enterprise.  It  is  very  necessary  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion, because  Newman  and  his  party  have  introduced  a 
language  now  popular,  according  to  which  religion  con- 
sists in  awe  ajid  veneration.  The  more  of  these  you 
have,  the  more  religious  you  are.  But  these  are  only 
religious  feelings  if  they  are  felt  for  true  objects.  A 
man  who  crouches  before  a  crucifix,  or  trembles  before 
the  sacrament,  and  does  not  bow  his  whole  heart  in 
adoration  of  the  good,  the  iioly,  the  true,  is  not  relig- 
ioiis,  but  superstitious.  They  want  to  show  tliat  su- 
perstition in  itself  is  good.  I  say  superstition  has  no 
religious  element  in  it  at  all.  It  is  all  cowardice.  And 
a  man  who  walks  into  a  church  with  his  hat  on  Ids 
head,  breaks  images  remorselessly  to  pieces,  tosses  conse- 
crated bread  out  of  the  window,  or  treads  it  under  foot, 
and  yet  prostrates  his  heart  to  goodness  and  nobleness, 
loving,  honoring  and  cultivating  all  that,  is  the  man  in 
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Tvltom  awe  anct  reverence  liave  their  right  places,  though 
foolish  people  would  call  him  irreverent. 

You  cannot  conceive  how  England  is  detested 
throughout  Germany.  The  "AUgemeine  Zeifung," 
the  leading  newspaper,  is  perpetually  attacking  us,  — 
our  behavior  in  India,  our  religious  hypocrisy,  our  slav- 
ery to  forms  and  fashions,  our  commercial  pohcy,  &c. 
A  short  time  ago  the  "  Times  "  had,  in  some  article, 
remarked  upon  the  gi-eat  advantage  derived  by  Ger- 
many from  the  EngUsh  travellers  who  pass  through  it. 
Upon  which  the  "  Zeitung"  replied,  that  if  a  few  inn- 
keepers rejoiced  at  this,  the  whole  nation  mourned. 
"  Only  let  God  deliver  us  from  the  infliction  of  that 
horrid  nation  passing  through  our  towns  and  besetting 
us  like  a  pkgue  of  flies  in  our  diligences,  hotels,  walks, 
with  their  stupid  faces,  their  vulgarity,  their  everlast- 
ing inquisitiveness  about  hotels  and  sight-seeing,  and 
utter  inability  to  appreciate  anything  higher,  and  it 
would  be  a  day  of  jubilee  for  all  Germany."  I  do  not 
give  the  words,  biit  that  was  the  purport  of  the  article. 
The  Baroness  gave  me  a  letter  to  an  Augustinian  priest 
living  in  Meran,  tlie  author  of  the  best  guide  to  the 
Tyrol,  who  has  explored  himself  every  corner  of  it,  in 
order  that  I  might  ascertain  from  him  whether  it  would 
be  dangerous  at  this  late  season  of  the  year  to  cross  the 
glaciers  with  crampons  on  the  feet  into  the  Oetz  Thai. 
He  received  me  very  courteously  in  a  room  most  plainly 
furnished,  containing  little  more  than  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  writing  materials,  and  a  few  chairs.  A 
bedroom  which  I  saw  through  an  open  door,  was 
equally  simple,  no  carpet,  no  curtains.  Ho  told  me 
he  thought  I  might  venture  with  a  guide  by  one  path 
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that  he  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  this  morning  at  six 
o'clock  I  set  out,  t!ie  first  four  hours  of  my  path  lying 
on  the  high  road  to  Innsbruck,  But  it  soon  came  on  to 
rain  heavily,  and  I  reached  tliis  hole  of  a  place  by  nine 
o'clock,  drenched  through  once  more,  the  clouds  hang- 
ing round  me  so  low  and  dense  that  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  proceed  ferther.  Ah  I  well,  I  suppose  I  must 
give  up  the  grand  glaciera.  Six  months  hence  what 
will  it  matter  ?  And,  after  all,  I  do  thu  whole  of  this 
more  as  a  duty  than  because  I  can  produce  any  real 
emotion  of  interest  in  my  heart.  I  hold  it  a  duty  to  see 
what  can  be  done  by  the  bracing  up  of  my  nervous 
system,  and  one  mountain  is  almost  as  good  as  another 
for  that.  As  soon  as  the  fine  weather  sets  in  in  earnest 
I  turn  north,  and  shall  settle  in  some  German  place 
where  I  can  get  on  a  little  with  the  language,  for  here 
without  books  I  can  do  nothing.  What  I  do  learn  by 
conversation  is  but  provincialisms  and  patois. 


Innsbmck,  Oct.  8. 
Here  I  am  again,  my  pedestrian  excursion  being  over. 
And  now,  to  take  up  the  thread  where  it  last  broke  off, 
I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Stelvio,  just  aft«r  wading 
ankle-deep  through  snow  and  slush,  up  the  most  won- 
derful road  in  Europe.  As  usual,  I  did  it  fast,  accom- 
plishing in  six  hours  and  a  half  what  a  man  in  the  hotel- 
book  boasted  to  have  done  in  nine ;  nay,  four  miles  more, 
—  for  he  started  from  Prad,  and  I  had  a  full  hour's 
work  to  get  to  Prad.  When  I  got  to  the  very  summit, 
faint  with  exertion,  the  clouds  hid  the  grar  d  view  from 
me  ;  and  I  went  on  for  an  hour  more  of  descent,  to  a 
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Binglu  house  oi\  the  bleak  mountain  side,  which  is  at 
onct?  tlii?  custoni-houae  and  an  hotel,  —  a  massive  buUd- 
ing;,  of  enormous  stones,  built  to  keep  off  the  avalanches, 
if  possible.  In  this  lofty  spot  I  got  tolerable  accom- 
modation. As  I  had  missed  the  grand  view  from  the 
summit,  I  went  back  next  morning  so  fiir  to  try  my 
chance  again,  through  snow  whicli  had  fallen  in  the 
night  as  deep  as  my  knee,  and  on  dnita  deeper  than  the 
hip.  But  a  grand  sight  awaited  me  at  the  top;  the 
sun  shining  on  the  magnificent  Orteler  Spitze,  whose 
peak  of  bnow  glittered  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  bare 
bleak  rocks  of  his  sides,  down  which,  as  if  in  streams, 
his  glaciers,  glittering  brightly  too,  descended  into  the 
valley.  I  had  a  curious  series  of  manoeuvres  to  get  rid 
of  an  oily,  stupid  Italian.  What  a  relief  it  was  I  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  the  love  of  solitude  has  grown  upon 
pie.  I  can  enjoy  these  mountains,  with  their  sombre 
pine  woods  and  their  wild  sights  and  sounds,  only  when 
I  am  alone.  Rocks  and  crags  crumbling  down  in  a  long 
line  of  ruin  ;  uprooted  trees  hurled  headlong,  bark  and 
branches  gone,  and  their  black  stumps  dotting  the  moun- 
tain fer  above,  where  they  were  before  the  avalanche 
or  the  toiTent  reached  them  ;  wild  birds  soaring  and 
shrieking  as  you  pass  along,  disturbed  perhaps  from  their 
feast  on  a  dead  horse ;  the  clouds  sailing  solemnly  in 
long  white  lines  above,  or  wreathing  themselves  like 
living  shrouds  round  the  crags.  There  is  grandeur  and 
wonder  in  all  these  things ;  but  the  spell  is  broken  if 
human  beings  are  near  you.  I  spent  Sunday  at  Nan- 
ders,  —  a  delightful  spot,  close  to  the  Pass  of  Finster- 
miinz.  After  dinner  I  strolled  down  to  the  Finstermiinz 
Pass,  —  about  an  hour's  walk,  —  that  I  might  see  as 
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much  of  it  as  possible,  though  I  had  to  walk  through  it 
agi^n  on  Monday  on  my  way.  I  was  disappointed. 
The  Stelvio  is  more  wonderful,  and  more  grand  too.  It 
is  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  mountain,  through  which  the 
river  Inn  gushes  on  its  wayto  Innsbruck.  The  clifts 
on  each  side  rise  steep  and  precipitous,  leaving  only 
room  for  the  stream  and  the  road  by  its  side.  The  de- 
scent to  it  from  Nanders  is  very  rapid,  which  adds  to 
the  grandeur.  The  Inn  roars  and  thunders  through  it, 
and  I  took  pleasure  in  watching  the  fir-tree  stumps, 
which  are  cut  by  the  woodmen  above  in  certain  lengths, 
and  then  committed  to  the  stream  to  be  carried  down 
to  the  valleys.  Some  pieces  stemmed  all  falls  and  pro- 
jecting points  gallantly ;  others  sunk  for  a  time,  and 
then  you  saw  them  emerging  below,  conquerors  out  of 
trial.  Some  were  stranded,  and  left  high  and  dry  upon 
the  bank,  or  on  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  stream ; 
others  had  got  out  of  the  current,  and  were  carried 
round  a  protecting  point  into  still  water,  either  station- 
ary, or  floating  slowly  back  instead  of  on,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  destiny  before  them,  and  that  destiny  un- 
fulfilled ;  while  others  beside  them,  not  theii-  superiors 
in  activity  or  strength,  were  steadily  buffeting  their  way 
forwards  and  home.  "What  an  image  of  life !  Two 
days  more  brought  me  to  Innsbruck,  through  fine 
scenery,  by  the  side  of  the  Inn  all  the  way. 

Scliaffhau9en,  Oct.  11. 

I  have  taken  my  path  through  Switzerland,  and  pass 
to-day,  Sunday,  here.  The  hotel  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  and  just  opposite  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine. 
I  was  gloriously  disappointed  at  the  first  view  from  this 
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place,  as  it  is  higher  than  the  river,  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  Fall,  which  looks  insignificant.  The  river 
turns  at  i:ight  angles  by  the  Fall,  and  opposite  exactly 
is  Weber's  hotel.  Yesterday,  after  arriving,  I  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  crossed  where  yon  see  tlie 
dotted  line,  and  got  exactly  beside  the  Fall,  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom.  Here  is  far  the  finest 
view,  —  the  only  spot  where  you  can  understand  and 
take  in  ita  grandeur.  You  see  the  mighty  river  above, 
a  sheet  of  glass,  pouring  over  the  ledge,  as  if  it  would 
overwhelm  you.  The  next  moment  it  flashes  past  you 
like  lightning,  convulsed  into  a  sea  of  foam,  and  loses 
itself  below  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  which  rises  eighty  feet 
at  least  in  height.  In  tiiis  spray  an  iris,  delicately  beau- 
tiful, was  visible,  rising  ont  of  tlie  very  depths  below, 
and  arching  itself  up  twenty  feet  above  the  highest 
level  of  the  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  Fall  two  tall 
rocks  rear  themselves  ont  of  the  froth,  the  river  thun- 
dering and  foaming  down  their  sides.  To  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  I  got  the  boatmen  to  row  me,  through  tlie 
foam  under  the  Fall,  and,  after  some  tossing,  landed, 
climbed  up  a  slippery  path  to  tlio  top,  and  sat  there,  the 
Fall  being  above  and  below  me,  and  on  both  sides ;  but 
this  view  is  not  equal  to  the  side  one.  On  a  near  view 
I  felt  the  full  magnificence  of  the  Fall.  The  blending 
of  the  colors  was  very  singular.  In  places  the  lights  on 
tlie  descending  waters  were  of  a  lovely  grass-green, 
while  the  shadows  were  warm,  almost  purple.  The 
full  height  is  seventy  feet ;  but  this  is  lessened  by  the 
descent  being  made  partially  over  a  declivity  of  irregu- 
lar ledges  before  the  grand  leap  is  taken.  The  snow 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  extend  themselves 
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in  long  line  opposite  the  window  of  tho  room  in  which 
I  write.  My  heart  bounds  at  the  unexpected  sight,  ana 
T  am  half  tempted  to  set  off  in  that  direction  to-mor- 
row. Tiie  weather  has  once  more  become  warm  and 
lovely,  so  different  from  the  bleak  weather  I  had  in  the 
Tyrol ;  and  if  it  were  only  one  week  earlier  in  the 
year,  I  certainly  should  go,  Tho  well-known  form  of 
the  Jangfrau  cuts  into  the  clear  sky,  white  and  sharp, 
with  that  peculiar  outline  which  you  only  see  in  this 
clear  atmosphere,  —  looking,  indeed,  as  if  there  were 
no  intermediate  atmosphere.  Last  night  I  sat  up  long 
in  my  bedroom,  unable  to  get  to  sleep,  watching  the 
Fall  of  the  Rhine  by  moonlight.  The  pale  beams  fell 
beautifully  on  the  white  foam,  makiaig  the  dark  rocts 
darker  still  by  contrast.  The  spray  rose  up,  floating 
like  thinnish  silver  tissue ;  and  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
felting  water,  softened  by  the  distance  into  a  murmur 
like  that  of  a  forest  shaking  in  the  wind,  might  have 
served  for  a  soldier's  dirge  or  a  poet's  lullaby.  It  was 
singularly  solemn  :  stars  silent  and  clear  above,  looking 
out  of  a  sky  of  infinite  blue ;  no  wind,  no  cloud,  and 
the  stone  statues  on  the  terrace  below  (something  lik( 
our  own  dear  t*!rrace  at  Aix-les-Bains),  ghttering  coliJ 
and  white,  like  spectres,  gazing  on  the  convulsion  of 
the  Rhine  beneath  them.  An  English ,  family  *nd  my- 
self are  alone  in  this  great  hotel,  yet  I  have  not  offered 
to  perform  the  service  for  them.  I  cannot.  Even  to 
read  prayers  seems  an  effort  beyond  my  power.  More 
and  more  I  feel  that  I  am  not  a  minister,  and  never  can 
be  one.  Exercise  lias  not  braced  my  nerves,  nor  de- 
stroyed the  phantoms,  if  they  be  phantoms,  which  rise 
before  me.     So  long  as  I  am  awake,  I  can  keep  un- 
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pleasant  thouglits  away ;  tut  directly  I  sleep,  the  power 
of  banishing  them  is  gone.  I  sleep  but  little  ;  yet  that 
is  no  gain,  for  my  half-waking  dreams  are  worst. 

IleidelberE,  Oct.  13  (Tuesday). 
Here  I  am  at  last,  having  exactly  carried  out  all  my 
intentions  to  the  letter ;  and  here  I  think  I  shall  stay 
for  some  weeks  at  least,  as  living  is  tolerably  reason- 
able, and  there  are  but  few  English,  Moreover,  the 
scenery  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  which  this  part  of 
Germany  affords.  The  views  in  all  directions  are  fine 
up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle 
are  always  a  delightfiil  place  to  wander  in.  I  was 
much  tempted  to  make  an  excursion  in  Switzerland, 
especially  the  evening  before  I  came  away  from  Schaff- 
hausen.  I  never  saw  a  scene  more  lovely  than  that 
which  presented  itself  fi:«m  the  terrace  before  the 
hotel.  Tho  evening  was  cloudless,  the  air  peculiarly 
still  and  clear,  and  the  long  range  of  snow  mountains 
in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Glarus,  &c.,  as  distinct  almost 
as  the  Malvern  Hills.  A  glorious  sunset  lighted  them 
up  with  a  rich  glow,  which  by  degrees  subsided  into  a 
delicate  rose  blush,  and  then  a  minute  after  the  enow 
was  left  opaque  and  cold.  I  cannot  describe  the  effect 
of  this  singulav  transition.  The  paleness  of  the  snow 
is  quite  of  a  hvid  hue,  like  the  color  of  a  corpse,  p,iv- 
ing  you  a  very  strange  sensation,  —  almost  a  shudder. 
The  beauty  of  this  spectacle  filled  me  with  the  wish  for 
enterprise,  and  I  walked  into  SchaiFhausen,  two  miles 
from  the  hotel,  to  inquire  the  hours  of  the  diligences  to 
Zurich.  However,  an  old  guide  who  was  in  the  hotel, 
when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  drily 
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ehook  his  head,  and  said,  *'  Nein ;  I  have  been  a  guide 
twenty-five  years.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  going  to 
rain."  At  this  moment  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen ; 
but  a  Httle  after  midnight  the  rain  was  falhng  from  a 
sky  witliont  a  star,  and  the  dawn  broke,  upon  a  deso- 
late and  dreary  prospect  of  mud  and  puddles. 


Hotel  dii  Prince  Cliarlas,  Heidelberg  :  NoTsmber  11. 

1  have  at  last  decided  upon  my  course  with  respect 
to  Christ  Church,  You  were  perfectly  right,  I  was 
most  unwise  to  bare  my  feehngs  even  to  tlie  extent  I 
did.  A  man  who  " wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve" 
must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  it  a  temptation  "  for 
daws  to  peck  at."  That  I  said  as  much  as  I  did  to  any 
human  being  I  now  deeply  regret.  But  I  shall  go  on 
doing  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Sympathy  is  too 
exquisitely  dear  to  me  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ex- 
pecting it ;  and  then  I  could  bite  my  tongue  with  vexa- 
tion, for  having  babbled  out  truths  too  sincere  and 
chUdlike  to  be  intelligible.  But  as  soon  as  the  fit  of 
misanthropy  is  passed,  that  absurd  human  heart  with 
which  I  live  trusts  aqd  confides  again,  —  and  so  I  go  on 
alternately,  rich  and  bankrupt  in  feelmg.  Yet,  yet, 
say  what  I  will  —  when  any  one  soothes  me  with  the 
semblance  of  sympathy  —  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
help  baring  ray  whole  bosom  in  gratitude  and  trust. 
A  very  expensive,  perhaps  a  generous,  but  certainly  a 
very  weak  way  of  giving  lessons  in  anatomy  gratis,  — 
vivisection  performed  by  the  lecturer  upon  himself! 
Mr. lias  mistaken  me.     He  tliinks  I  am  disln- 
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cliiied  to  the  work  of  active  good  towards  my  fellow- 
creatures.  God  knows  it  is  the  only  one  wish  1  have 
on  earth  to  know  how  to  do  it ;  and  I  am  sure  I  set 
heart  and  soul  to  work,  till  I  found  that  I  was  at  work 
the  wrong  way ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  very  wise 
to  go  on  pouring  water  into  reservoirs  when  you  find 
tliat  there  are  holes  out  of  which  it  runs  as  fast  as  you 
pour.  The  Danaides  did  that ;  bnt  the  Danaides  were 
in  hell.  I  shall  now  take  my  own  course,  and  permit 
advice  from  no  one.  I  have  given  up  Christ  Church, 
and  now  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  next  step  ? 
I  have  two  or  three  plans.  The  only  one  I  shall  men- 
tion at  present,  as  the  one  that  I  think  I  shall  try  first, 
is,  not  to  give  up  the  ministry,  but  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  working  in  a  country  parish,  in  which  I  have 
to  deal  with  the  poor  only.  For  the  rich  I  am  neither 
mentally  nor  morally  qualified.  There  ia  something 
either  in  my  manner,  language,  or  tone  of  thought 
which  they  will  not  brook  ;  and  then  I  have  not  calm 
ncss  of  nerve  or  meeknesa  enough  to  prevent  being 
agitated,  and  treating  this  in  return  with  pride  and  cold- 
ness. In  this  way  ministerial  work  is  not  likely  to  get 
on.  But  I  am  not  yet  eertain  that  I  could  do  nothing 
with  the  poor.  If  I  had  the  work  to  myself,  and  could 
carry  out  my  own  plans,  I  have  still  a  lingering  liope 
that  I  could  go  on  cheerfully,  and  not  unsucces'sfully. 
Will  you  ask  my  father  if  he  would  kindly  be  on  the 
look-out  for  something  of  this  sort,  that  I  may  stay  in 
Cheltenham  after  my  return  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ? 
I  should  not  like  more  than  a  thousand  people,  at  the 
very  utmost.  A  house  would  be  desirable.  I  should 
prefer  agricultural   poor,   and   a   non-resident   rector. 
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Such  tilings  are  pei'petuaJIy  offering  tlie  tiselves,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry.  My  mind  has  gone 
through  a  complete  revolution  in  many  things  j  I  am 
resolved  now  to  act,  and  feel,  and  think  alone ;  your 
letter  and  others  have  completely  determined  me. 

My  life  goes  on  here  as  usual ;  I  am  asked  out  a  great 
deal,  almost  always  in  a  family  way,  and  have  become 
very  intimate  with  some  families.  I  preach  every  Sun- 
day. People  have  come  to  church  who  had  for  long 
absented  themselves.  Some  Socinians,  too,  go  when- 
ever I  preach,  so  that  my  absence  from  England  may 
not  be  altogether  useless ;  yet  I  am  not,  and  never  shall 
be,  at  my  ease  with  the  upper  classes. 


Hotel  du  Princa  Chiidos,  Heidelberg  ;  November  SO. 

1  propose  to  leave  Heidelberg  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  from  the  present  time,  so  that  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  it  will  not  be  of  any  use  to  write  to  me. 
This  morning  my  father's  letter  arrived,  by  which  I  find 
he  is  already  on  the  look-out  for  a  curacy.  I  confess  I 
feel  strangely  disinclined  to  w^ork  again,  A  feeling  so 
gloomy  and  desolate  appears  to  rest  upon  my  heart  when 
I  think  of  the  drudgery  and  apparent  fruitlessness  of  my 
ministei-ial  career,  that  I  can  hardly  make  up  my  mind 
to  believe  that  I  am  really  about  to  make  the  attempt 
again.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  only  an  attempt;  and  the 
last,  if  it  should  result  in  failure.  What  makes  it  seem 
more  dreary  is,  that  I  have  found  a  home  and  extraor^ 
dinary  kindness  among  the  congregation  here  ;  and  in 
less  than  two  months  a  warmer  union  has  grown  up 
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between  us  than  I  have  had  in  Cheltenham  after  a 
residence  of  some  years.  To-day  I  mentioned  my 
resolve,  and  I  cannot  teU  yon  liow  I  have  been  touched 
by  the  unfeigned  regret  which  has  been  exhibited.  I 
have  had  more  proofs  of  my  ministry  telhng  here  al- 
ready than  during  my  whole  stay  in  Cheltenham, 
One  family  brought  over  a  whole  library  of  Sweden- 
borg's  books.  They  have,  it  appears,  not  opened  thein 
since  I  came,  and  have  voluntarily  promised  not  to 
study  them  any  more.  A  Socinian  confessed  that  the 
heart's  want  of  the  atonement  had  suggested  itself  to 
her  strongly.  And  three  young  men  of  high  talent, 
Socinians,  come  regularly,  and  listen  with  the  deepest 
attention.  AU  this  is  encouraging.  It  has  brightened 
my  stay  here  much,  but  it  has  made  the  return  very 
painful.  I  wish  I  could  have  so  arranged  that  we  could 
have  passed  the  winter  here.  However,  this  is  now 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
calmly  and  fairly  to  make  the  experiment  of  work  once 
more,  if  I  can.  But  I  sliall  be  able  to  judge  of  this 
better  when  I  get  back  to  England.  Since  I  wrote  the 
above  I  have  been  much  tried  by  the  unexpected 
warmth  with  which  the  congregation  here  have  tes- 
tified theh'  regard  at  my  departure.  Two  young 
thoughtful  Socinians  came  in  tears,  and  told  me  it 
■would  be  the  quenching  of  their  spiritual  life.  A 
Socinian  lady  wept  bitterly.  Two  more  have  been 
in  tears  this  very  evening,  warmly  urging  me  to  stay. 
A  French  gentleman  has  been  equally  urgent,  and  two 
more  families  have  argued  for  hours.  I  may  say  it  to 
you,  the  request  that  I  should  remain  has  been  unan- 
imous.    And  yet  I  feel,  on  looking  over  the  past,  that 
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all  thia  bright  sky  would  be  clouded  over  once  more, 
excited  hope  would  end  in  fiiilure.  They  have  strangely 
overrated  me,  and  I  know  that  I  could  not  fulfil  their 
anticipations.  Then  to  feel  estrangement  again,  to  see 
suspicion  awaken,  misunderstandings  arise,  and  to  give 
up  another  congregation  in  bitterness,  would  be  too 
much  to  bear.  Keluctantly,  and  with  feelings  strongly 
inclined  to  stay,  I  have  all  but  decided  not  to  comply 
with  their  request.  Friday,  —  I  have  been  again  greatly 
tempted  to  reconsider  the  question.  There  is  a  con- 
gregation earnestly  wishing  me  to  remain,  not  from 
popular  pi-eaching,  hut  because  they  think  they  are 
getting  good  spiritually  and  morally.  Individuals 
among  them  have  been  roused,  and  say  out  plainly 
that  they  are  anxious  not  to  be  deserted  in  this  crisis 
of  their  mental  history,  —  that  Heidelberg  would  be  no 
longer  the  same,  in  the  event  of  their  losing  their 
weekly  instruction.  Is  this  a  call  from  God  or  not  ? 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emolument  would  be  very 
trifling,  —  though  Heidelberg  is  cheaper  to  live  in  than 
England.  I  should  lose  the  time  I  remain  here  in  Eng- 
lish work,  though  I  should  gain  in  mental  education. 
Now  balance  all  these  things  together,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think,  and  also  what  my  fiither  thinks. 
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DURING  the  preparation  of  this  biography,  many 
of  Mr.  Robertson's  personal  friends  have  sent  tc 
me  brief  accounts  of  tbeir  relations  with  him,  and  their 
several  estimates  of  his  character.  It  has  struck  ma 
that  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  making  uso  of  these  let^ 
ters  is  to  arrange  them  here  in  an  Appendix,  where 
they  can  be  seen  together.  They  agree  and  disagree, 
but  their  very  disagreement  will  throw  light  upon  some 
of  Robertson's  characteristics.  They  are  remarkable, 
with  two  exceptions,  for  their  absence  of  anecdote,  or 
of  any  description  of  his  external  life  or  peculiarities. 
Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  making  his  biography 
interesting  is,  that  be  seems  to  have  impressed  himself 
so  strongly  on  men  as  the  thinker,  —  as  a  spiritual 
essence,  —  that  what  he  did  and  said  in  outward  life 
fell  into  the  shade.  Every  one  writes  about  his  char- 
acter,—  few  remember  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  his 
character.  He  seems,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  have 
been  rather  fdt  than  seen  by  men. 

The  first  letter  is  written  by  a  college  friend,  and 
gives  an  account  of  him  which  ia  interesting  from  the 
prominence  in  which  it  sets  his  youthful  idealism ;  the 
second  pictures  vividly  the  impression  he  made  at  Chel- 
tenham ;  the  third  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  congregation  at  Brighton  whom  he  frequently 
visited,  and  gives  some  idea  of  his  relation  to  the  world 
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of  society ;  the  fourth  gives  an  e9timate  of  him  from  a 
clerical  point  of  view;  the  fifth  is  a  recollection  of  his 
mode  of  life  in  a  country-house ;  the  sixth  describes 
him  as  he  appeared  to  its  writer  during  the  last  year 
of  his  career ;  and  the  last,  the  seventh,  interesting  not 
only  for  the  love  and  earnestness  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, hut  also  for  the  vivid  description  which  it  ^ves  of 
the  service  in  Trinity  Chapel,  is  especially  wortli  read- 
ing for  the  details  which  it  supplies  of  some  of  the  last 
weeks  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Robertson. 


LETTER  A. 

Odiham  Vicarage ;  July  28, 1BB2. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  You  have  assigned  me  no  easy  task 
in  asking  for  recollections  of  an  old  college  friend,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years.  I  became  acquainted 
with  P.  W.  Eohertson  very  soon  after  his  entrance  at 
Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  by  meeting  him  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Churton,  at  that  time  a  fellow  and 
tutor  in  the  College.  His  ardent  temperament^  his  vivid, 
imagination,  his  earnestness  and  purity  of  mind,  his  lofty 
aspirations  after  whatsoever  things  were  trne,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report, — in  short,  his 
eager  thirst  for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
rendered  him  a  most  interesting  companion. 

His  intellect  was  above  the  common  order ;  and  the 
deeper  tone  of  thought,  the  naturally  pensive  feelings 
of  his  soul,  made  the  mere  social,  festive,  light-heartea 
circle  of  Oxford  companionship  uncongenial  to  his  taste, 
and  unsuited  to  his  delicate,  refined,  and  perhaps  over- 
sensitive disposition. 
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His  friends  were  songht  among  the  thinking,  the  hter- 
«ry,  the  deTOut-minded,  and  intellectual  men  of  his  day. 
Light  and  trivia!  or  foolish  conversation  was  always 
most  abhorrent  to  him.  His  idea  and  endeavor  with 
respect  to  social  enjoyment  were  mental  gain  or  spir- 
itnal  improvement.  He  was  dissatisfied,  and  even  \m~ 
comfortable,  restless,  and  unhappy,  unless  from  the 
company  and  society  of  friends  he  could  feel,  that  he 
had  eitliei"  derived  or  imparted  some  solid,  lasting  gain, 
either  in  point  of  infoi'mation  or  of  clearer  perspicnity 
on  any  subject  of  abiding  interest.  Progress  was  his 
watchword,  improvement  his  aim. 

Mere  recreation  or  mere  amusement  were  regarded 
by  him  as  little  better  than  waste  of  time.  The  com- 
mon every-day  talk,  the  joke,  the  sharp  repartee  of  men 
fresh  from  public  schools  and  elated  with  youthful  sph-lts, 
found  no  sympathy  in  his  breast,  and  were  positively 
distasteful  to  him.  He  would  often  say,  with  emphasis, 
"  To  think  that  men  should  have  nothing  better  to  con- 
verse about  than  all  this  trash  I  "  His  turn  of  mind  led 
him  to  an  almost  contemptuous  dislike  for  what  he  called 
*'  the  froth,  the  scum,  the  vanity  of  all  these  things  1  " 

But  with  all  tliis  loftiness  of  mind,  feeling,  and  aspi- 
ration, instead  of  a  halo  of  brightness  there  was  often  a 
mist  of  sadness  and  disappointment  hovering  over  his 
soul,  which  damped  the  ardor  of  his  spirits  and  checked 
his  joyousness. 

On  entering  on  a  college  life,  his  glowing  imagination 
had  raised  an  ideal  in  his  mind  so  high,  that  it  conld 
hai'dly  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  of  feeling  after  testing 
the  reality  of  actual  experience.  Ha  had  anticipated 
a  more  elevated  standard  of  manners  and  morals  than 
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he  afterwai-da  found  in  existence.  His  preconceived 
notion  of  Oxford  lectures  and  tutors,  as  well  a^  of  the 
society  of  the  undergraduates  and  other  members  of 
the  University,  was  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  of 
intellectual  superiority. 

Every  lecture  was  to  be  a  concentrated  mass  of 
learning,  every  tutor  a  paragon  of  excellence ;  every 
party  and  every  social  circle  in  Oxford  were  to  be  redo- 
lent with  wit,  powerftil  in  logical  argument,  abounding 
in  scientific  and  philosophical  conversation. 

His  own  pure,  noble,  and  lofty  wishes  were  partly 
parental  to  the  idea ;  and  then  his  soaring  spirit,  hia 
fervid  imagination,  painted  up  that  preconceived  idea 
in  colors  too  bright,  too  vivid  for  earth.  He  had 
looked  for  an  Italian  sky,  and  for  the  sunny  genial 
waribth,  is  it  weie,  of  an  Itihan  chmate  ,  hut  he  found, 
amid  much  tliit  w  is  hnght  ind  beautiful  fogs  and 
vapors  mteimmgled,  which  he  had  not  anticipated. 
He  met  with  storms  as  well  as  snnshine  The  lesson 
was  a  painful  one,  hut  moit  piofitahle  While  it  some- 
what damped  the  glow  of  his  heart,  ind  cast  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  o\ei  hiis  soul,  it  rendeied  him  i  more  prac- 
tical min  , —  it  led  him  to  see  that  here  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  fight  our  way  onward  through  difficulties, 
darkness,  and  misunderstandings. 

This  was  the  secret,  this  was  the  origin  of  that  strain 
of  sorrowful  disappointed  feeling  which  runs  through 
his  sermons.  It  was  the  language  of  one  who  had 
learned  by  sorrowfiil  experience  that  all  was  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  this  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  address  with  power  those  who,  stiU  absorbed  in  tlie 
world's  busy  and  engaging  round  of  business  and  pleas- 
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ures,  had  not  as  yet  been  taught  tlie  same  lesson.  He 
spake  the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  felt, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  telling  influence  in  what 
he  said.  I  well  remember  on  one  occasion,  after  gath- 
ering around  him  a  breakfast-partj  of  reading  and  rising 
men,  —  men  of  acKnowledged  intelligence  and  informa- 
tio  —  tl  e  distress  and  almost  disgust  with  which,  sub- 
ee  ^uei  t  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  party,  he  commented 
upon  tl  e  tone  of  the  conversation,  which  had  not  risen 
BO  h  gh  or  proved  so  intellectual  and  improving,  as  he 
hid  ant  c  pated  from  the  class  and  character  of  the  men 
selected  for  invitation. 

He  would  mate  little  or  no  allowance  for  the  feelmg 
of  desire,  in  hai-dworking  and  reading  men,  for  relief 
from  severe  studies  in  the  social  enjoyment  of  free  un- 
constrained intercourse.  He  could  not  sympathize  with 
them  in  the  buoyant  ebullition  of  youthfiil  spirits,  which 
must  have  its  fling.  But  this  turn  of  thought  and  tone 
of  mind  were  in  another  respect  a  hindrance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  university  course,  with  regard  to  obtaining 
the  honors  to  which  his  talente  would  undoubtedly 
have  entitled  him,  if  he  could  only  have  brought  his 
mind  to  exercise  those  powers  in  the  ordinary  way  ne- 
cessary for  securing  academical  honors.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  descend  to  all  the  minute  accuracies  of 
grammar  and  of  philological  lore  essential  to  form  a  fin- 
ished scholar.  It  was  the  same  with  many  of  the  tech- 
nicalities and  minutiae  of  science,  without  which  the 
knowledge  required  for  the  examination-schools  could 
not  be  mastered.  To  spend  precious  hours  upon  such 
comparative  trifles  appeared  to  him  a  waste  of  valuable 
time  and  of  mental  powers  as  well.     He  felt  disap- 
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pointed  that  the  examinations  should  depend,  in  a  man- 
Her,  upon  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  these  ele- 
ments, these  little  niceties  of  language,  these  minute 
points  and  distinctions,  in  philological,  scientific,  and 
philosophical  subjects  ;  instead  of  depending  merely  upon 
enlarged  views,  original  ideas,  and  fixalted  sentiments 
arising  out  of  a  comprehensive  and  intellectual  grasp  of 
such  matters  by  a  reasoning  and  powerful  mind.  In 
preference,  therefore,  to  fettering  the  mind,  as  he  con- 
sidered, by  working  in  the  tramway  marked  out  for 
honors  in  the  wisdom  of  the  university,  ho  allowed 
otliers  of  inferior  powers  to  pass  by  him,  and  to  attain 
those  rewai-ds  of  diligence  and  mental  cultivation  while 
he  was  climbing  over  the  rocks  on  a  path  of  his  own. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  great  disgust  he  ex- 
pressed at  a  man  of  very  superior  mind  and  of  un- 
doubted talent  being  actually  plucked  in  the  public 
schools  at  the  final  examination  for  lack  of  technical 
information  and  want  of  accuracy,  while  he  saw  the 
testamur  handed  to  many  others  of  inferior  powers  of 
mind,  who  had  earned  it  by  common  care,  industry, 
and  perseverance.  He  did  not  at  that  time  perceive  how 
much  of  valuable  training,  disciplining,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mind,  as  well  as  of  increasing  its  natural  en- 
dowments, were  involved  in  all  this  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy of  detail. 

Thus  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  talents  proved  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  carrying  off  those 
rewards  which  his  friends  would  have  desired  for  him, 
and  which  they  saw,  under  ordmary  circumstances, 
might  undoubtedly  have  been  made  his  own.  Neither 
academical  honors  nor  Oxford  society  came  up  to  the 
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liigh  standard  he  had  preconceived,  and  his  thoughts 
were  then  directed  onwards  to  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  to  preparation  for  it.  His  exalted  notions 
of  Holy  Orders  and  of  the  high  privileges  and  blessings 
in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the 
Church,  again  led  him  to  look  forward  with  zest  and 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  coming  spiritual  and  intel- 
Ie(^tual  enjoyment;  and  although  there  was  much  of 
this  in  his  after-course,  yet  even  here  he  experienced 
in  the  actual  reality  that  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale." 

Upon  the  subject  of  religion,  his  inquiring  mind  was 
iilways  in  search  of  truth.  "With  an  early  education  in 
\\liat  is  termed  the  Evangelical  school,  he  brought  an 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  spirit  to  bear  upon  this  all- 
important  matter. 

In  Oxford  he  was  an  attentive  and  diligent  hearer  of 
ti^achers  and  of  preachers  differing  considerably  in  views 
;Hid  sentiments.  He  attended  the  ministry  on  the  one 
hand  of  Mr.  Champneys  at  St.  Ebbe's,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  Mr.  Newman  at  St.  Mary's,  He  had  as  yet 
marked  out  for  himself  no  distinctive  line  of  religious 
sentiments,  but  the  earnest,  anxious  question  of  his 
mind  was,  "What  is  truth?" 

He  saw  much  that  struck  him  as  excellent  and  de- 
sirable in  both  parties.  He  folt  keenly,  moreover,  that 
there  were  deficiencies  in  each.  Ho  wished  to  amalga- 
mate what  he  saw  that  was  good,  excellent,  and  scrip- 
tui-al  in  one  system  with  what  he  saw  to  be  devotional  and 
stricter  in  form  and  discipline  in  another.  He  desired, 
with  an  enlarged  mind  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  to  cm- 
brace  the  excellences  of  both,  without  becoming  addicted 
to  either, —without  allowing  himself  to  fee  a  party-man. 
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Knlliua  aadiotus  jurare  in  yerba  msBlstrl. 
But  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  as  well  as  his  early 
training  led  him  to  lean  more  to  the  tenets  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformers.  He  took  special  delight  also 
in  scriptural  and  Greek  Testament  readings,  and  in  de- 
votional exercises  afforded  him  and  others  from  time  to 
time  in  Mr,  Churton's  rooms.  These  seasons  often 
proved  a  solace  to  his  anxious  and  restless  spirit :  they 
refreshed  his  soul  by  leading  him  directly  to  the  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  and  consolation. 

He  derived  much  advantage,  moreover,  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  senior  tutor  in  the  college,  —  soon  after 
the  vice-principal  of  Brazenose,  the  Rev,  T.  T.  Chur- 
ton.  From  him  he  frequently  received  most  friendly 
cautions  and  warnings  with  regard  to  the  dangers  and 
erratic  tendencies  of  Tractarianism,  as  it  gi-adually 
unfolded  and  developed  itself  into  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures. In  his  roonw  lie  often  fell  in  witli  kindred 
spirits  to  himself,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  friendly  and 
social  gatherings  of  dons  and  undergraduates  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Churton's  kindness  and  hospitality. 

He  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  instructions  of  this 
valuable  tutor  for  the  views  and  sentiments  which  he 
carried  with  him  from  Oxford  into  the  ministry,  and 
from  which  he  did  not  diverge  until  after  the  close  of 
his  ministry  in  Cheltenham  and  the  commencement 
of  his  labors  in  Brighton, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T,  G.  Clarke, 
Vicar  of  Odiham. 
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LETTER  ] 


Lansdown  Lodge,  Chaltenliam :  Febraaiy  31, 188B. 

Dear  Sib,  — I  have  already  explained  to  you  that  I 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  F.  Robert- 
son. My  intercourse  with  him  was  casual  and  limited. 
Occasionally  I  met  him  in  private  society,  and  enter- 
taining, as  I  did  from  the  first,  the  greatest  admiration 
of  his  character  and  abilities,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  him.  But  he  was  so  much  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  the  curate  of  a  large 
district  in  this  town,  that  these  opportunities  were  few 
and  far  between ;  and  thua,  I  regret  to  say,  I  can  do 
little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  his  life  duiing  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
personal  communication  with  him,  beyond  giving  a 
genera!  description  of  the  main  points  in  his  character 
ab  they  appeared  to  me. 

I  always  considered  that  he  possessed,  in  a  remaik- 
able  and  pre-eminent  degree,  a  combination  of  three 
qualities,  — courage,  gentleness,  and  liberality  or  toler- 
ance. As  regards  the  first,  I  believe  him  to  have  been, 
both  physically  and  morally,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
that  ever  lived.  Had  it  been  his  lot  to  have  followed 
the  military  profession  (for  which  I  have  understood  he 
was  originally  intended),  he  would  probably,  with  op- 
portunities, have  attahied  the  highest  eminence  in  it. 
His  presence  was  commanding  though  his  figure  was 
slight,  and  his  dark  eye  glanced  with  a  mixture  of  fire 
and  softness  which  indicated  at  once  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  There  was  nothing  which  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  saying  or  doing  in  the  interest  of 
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truth  or  justice,  for  either  of  wliicli  he  would  willingly 
have  undergone  martyrdom, 

A.t  the  same  time  his  gentleness  was  as  great  as  hia 
courage.  Even  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  bespoke  the 
fact.  Conscious  of  his  great  and  commanding  abilities, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  too  (for  he  had  proof  of 
it  in  their  acts)  of  the  bitter  jealiu'iy  wh'ch  his  superi- 
ority excited  in  the  minds  of  lome  tt  tho5o  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  But  notwith  tandmg  lis  extreme 
sensitiveness,  which  must  hai  e  made  hini  feel  deeply 
the  treatment  he  received,  no  -iciimoni  us  expression, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  escaj  ed  hi&  hps ;  and  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  e  thmgs  was  ever  that 
of  one  who  prayed  that  his  enemies  might  be  forgiven, 
as  not  knowing  what  they  did.  He  was  totally  devoid 
of  pride  or  assumption ;  and  though  his  mind  was 
stored  with  thoughts  on  every"  subject  UbualSy  discussed 
by  thinidng  men,  he  was  as  ready,  perhaps  more  ready, 
to  listen  than  to  speak.  But  when  he  did  speak,  you 
felt  at  once  that  he  was  speaking  from  the  heart ;  what 
he  said  was  plainly  and  simply  expressed,  as  might  be 
expected  where  the  speaker  was  candid  and  sincere, 
free  from  affectation,  egotism,  or  pedantry  of  any 
kind. 

But  perhaps  the  grandest  features  of  his  character 
were  liberality  and  toleration.  He  was  an  ardent 
seeker  after  truth,  and  having  found  it,  would  have 
defended  it  with  his  life.  But  if  ever  a  man  was  aware 
of  the  diihculty  of  finding  truth,  it  was  he;  if  ever  a 
man  was  aware  of  his  own  and  others'  MHbility,  it  was 
he.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  of  hb 
writings,  a  siogle  word,  or  a  single  expression,  can  be 
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found  displaying  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  or  denunciation. 
Possibly  the  natural  liberality  of  his  mind  may  hare 
been  encouraged  and  increased  by  the  antagonism  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  placed  to  the  intense  bigotry 
of  which  he  was  not  unfrequently  a  witness.  Ex- 
emplifications of  this  spirit  of  liberality,  the  more  re- 
markable as  being  in  opposition  to  the  common  preju- 
dices of  many  around  him,  may  be  found  in  those  of 
his  sermons  ^hich  treat  of  the  "  Sunday  Question,"  in 
his  remarks  on  Shelley  in  the  "  Lectures  on  Poetry,"  and 
in  the  fact,  wliich  I  well  remember,  that  when,  many 
years  since,  a  renegade  Roman  Catholic  priest  visited 
Clieitenham  for  tlie  purpose  of  pouring  forth  loud- 
tongued  and  reckless  abuse  upon  the  religion  he  had 
forsworn,  —  when  he  was  attended  and  listened  to  by 
admiring  and  sympathetic  crowds,  however  unable  to 
comprehend  the  Italian  language  in  which  he  spoke, 
—  no  persuasion  would  induce  Robertson  to  follow  in 
the  wake.  With  a  pleasant  smilo  he  would  ask  what 
weight  could  be  attached  to  the  ravings  of  a  Protestant 
priest  who  had  deserted  his  religion,  —  a  question  to 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  received  a  reply. 

When  he  died,  I  believe  that  they  who  had  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  even  so  slightly  as  I  did,  felt 
that  a  man  waa  gone  who  had  been,  and  would  have 
continued  to  be,  a  light  to  the  world ;  and  who,  if  not 
in  a  worldly,  certainly  in  a  spiritual  and  inteilectua! 
sense,  would  have  reached  an  eminence  as  high  as  has 
been  attained  by  any  of  the  greatest  men  that  England 
ever  saw.  For  his  intellect  was  ever  expanding,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  when  he  was  removed,  tliat 
intellect  had  attained  its  full  development  and  possible 
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maturity.  Even  during  the  period  during  which  I  knew 
him  here,  attending  the  church  in  which  he  preached, 
there  was  a  marked  progress  in  his  power  of  thought, 
expression,  and  delivery,  I  may  add,  as  a  veiy  suhor- 
dinato  point,  that  from  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
his  Greek  composition,  evincing  exquisite  taste  and  great 
grammatical  accuracy,  there  seems  htdo  doubt  that  ho 
might  have  attained  the  highest  academical  distinction. 
But  he  felt  that  he  was  destined  for  higlitr  and  better 
things  than  running  in  an  academical  groove,  and  be- 
coming even  a  great  classical  scholar.  I  mention  the  fact, 
not  as  tliinking  thereby  to  add  anything  to  tho  lustre  of 
his  intellectual  character,  but  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
omit  anytliing  known  to  me  regarding  him. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have  made  this 
short  and  imperfect  sketch  more  adequate  to  the  subject 
with  which  I  have  attempted  to  deal.  But  having  been 
requested  to  contribute  something  to  so  grand  an  object 
as  the  elucidation  of  the  cliaracter  of  such  a  man,  I 
could  not,  in  justice  either  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  re- 
"use,  —  even  though  the  contribution  were,  as  it  is,  but 
a  mite. 

His  aaltem  aocumnlem  donis,  et  fungar  inaci 


m,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours. 


.  Doi 


LETTER  C  (i 

Brighton. 

He   used  to    fight    continually  on    the    "  Woman's 
Right "  question,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  rousing  his  ire 
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by  one  or  two  things  he  detested,  —  by  maJdng  a  casual 
use  of  slang,  by  dashing  my  words  in  writing,  and  by 
punning,  in  which  latter  delinquency  he  used  himself 
to  indulge  at  times,  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  hu- 
morous so  much  as  witty,  —  not  that  I  attempt  to  define 
the  much-vexed  difference  between  wit  and  humor  ;  — 
but  I  should  say  that  his  fun  shone  and  sparkled  rather 
than  warmed  and  glowed;  and  ever  and  anon— and 
almost  always  when  one  got  in  earnest  —  there  rose  up 
that  tinge  of  bitterness  which  seemed  to  underlie  all  his 
estimate  of  human  character  and  events.  His  own  ex- 
perience, I  suppose,  was  at  war  with  his  aspirations. 
This  struggle,  I  fancy,  was  what  made  him  so  painfully 
interesting.  I  used  to  think,  especially  when  I  first 
knew  him,  that  his  conversation  was  pitched  in  too  high 
a  key  for  general  society,  and  he  certainly  wanted  that 
little  vulgar  social  sympathy  which  harmonizes  all  by 
tuning  one's  self  only  to  the  "  third  "  above  and  not  to 
the  "octave." 

He  read  out  better  than  ever  man  read ;  he  never 
preached  but  he  always  elevated  and  spiritualized  every 
subject,  and  I  never  met  any  one  so  deferential  and 
gentle  in  argument :  he  never  pooh-poohed  a  remark, 
hut  always  listened  and  carried  on  our  remarks,  —  never 
forced  on  us  more  than  w^e  seemed  likely  to  take  iq 
comfortably.  He  had  the  rare  art  of  giving  comfort, 
advice,  and  even  blame,  with  such  almost  humble  gentle 
ness,  such  entire  freedom  from  any  assumption  of  su- 
periority, that  it  could  not  wound. the  sorest  heart  noi 
irritate  even  the  most  rebellious  spirit. 

I  think  a  touch  of  geniality  or  of  sensuousness  would 
have  improved  his  character,  but  perhaps  my  material- 
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Btic  tendency  misleads  me  there,  and  a  tinge  of  asceti- 
cism may  be  a  necessaiy  element  in  all  apostlesliip. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Eobertson's  will  illustrate 
some  of  tlie  points  dwelt  on  in  the  above  extract :  his 
gentleness  in  refusal,  his  impatience  with  fruitless  en- 
thusiasm, his  stern  views  of  the  world,  and  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  the  "Rights  of  .Women  ":  — 

Dear  Madam, — I  regret  exceedingly  to  be  unable 
to  take  the  part  you  ask  me  to  do  in  obtaining  signatures 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  petition.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
my  refusal  should  be  construed  into  want  of  sympathy 
in  this  great  cause  of  charity  and  right,  or  into  inability 
to  appreciate  warmJy  and  admiringly  the  motives  of 
ladies  who  like  youracif  have  signed  the  paper.  His 
would  be  a  cold  heart,  indeed,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
proudly  and  gratefully  the  promptness  of  his  country- 
women to  feel  rightly  on  all  great  questions,  and  to  join 
in  all  generous  works.  But  I  humbly  venture  to  differ 
from  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
pressing  mode  of  attempting  to  meet  the  evil. 

First,  it  is  known  to  be  the  residt  of  a  burst  of  feeling 
produced  by  a  book,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  by 
thousands  in  America  is  considered  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  has  produced  much  exasperation 
of  feeling  in  the  Southern  States,  /do  not  believe  it 
to  be  exaggerated :  it  merely  exhibits  what  under  snch 
laws  is  for  ever  possible,  and  must  be  otlen  fact.  But 
the  Americans  deny  it :  and  in  the  heated  state  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  the  book,  I  fear  tliat  a  remonstrance 
known  to  be  grounded  on  its  allegations,  or  roused  by 
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its  pictures  of  slavery,  would  produce  resentment  in- 
stead of  conviction,  and  only  harden  the  American 
ladies  in  tlieir  resolve  to  maintain  the  institution.  For, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  the  American  ladies  —  for  ladies 
are  conservatives  ever  of  the  things  that  he  —  who  are 
said  to  be  most  vehement  in  tlie  upholding  of  the 
institution;  the  ladies  and  the  clergy, — for,  alas  !  the 
appeal  on  Christian  grounds  which  the  address  contains 
has  been  answered,  they  say,  already  a  thousand  times 
by  tlie  arguments  with  which  the  clergy  have  indoctri- 
nated the  slaveholders  and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Of  this  there  ai-e  abundant  traces  in  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabm." 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  American 
reply  will  be  :  Loolc  at  home,  —  look  at  Ireland,  —  look 
at  the  pauperism  of  England,  more  fidghtfiil  than  slav- 
ery !  What  are  the  high-b" rn  ladies  of  England  doing 
who  saunter  life  away  in  Bpigravia  and  Tybumia,  leav- 
ing their  own  slaves  uncarsd  for,  stimulated  by  a  novel 
into  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  which  costs  them 
nothing  beyond  the  ti-ouble  of  signing  a  paper  and  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  agitation,  and  pledges 
them  to  nothing  beyond  the  easy  task  of  calling  on 
others  to  do  good  ?  I  know  that  to  hundreds  who  will 
sign  the  address  this  will  not  apply,  but  I  confess  that 
even  /,  an. Englishman,  should  be  forced  to  aclcnowl- 
edge  it  to  be  a  fair  retort  to  thousands. 

Once  more,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  while 
I  hope  earnestly  for  an  increasing  dignity  and  breadth 
to'  be  given  to  the  position  of  woman  by  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Gospel,  I  am  not  yet  quite  American  enough  to 
feel  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  the  public  confer- 
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cnccs  and  agitations  and  excitement  which  a  nieasin'Q 
like  this  involves  in  the  female  world.  1  do  not  put 
this  forward  as  a  real  objection ;  I  admit  it  to  be  perhaps 
an  old-fashioned  prejudice,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
objection,  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my  co- 
operating in  a  good  cause.  My  only  excuse  for  this 
long  letter  is  my  wish  not  to  appear  discourteous  or 
abrupt  in  declining  to  comply  with  your  request. 
I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  R. 


LETTER  D. 


My  Dear  Sib,  —  As  I  understand  your  letter,  yt,a 
ask  me  to  add  something  to  the  materials  now  being 
collected  for  a  "Life  of  Robertson."  I  wish  I  could 
send  something  worthy  of  such  an  object ;  but  my  in- 
capability of  writing  all  that  I  feel  about  him  is  my  fair 
excuse  for  not  giving  more  than  what  follows.  It  is 
right  at  the  same  time  that  I  remind  you  that  my 
friendship  with  him  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  clerical 
friendship,  and  that  he  hardly  ever  spoke  to  me  upon 
any  other  subject  than  that  which  directly  or  indirectly 
touched  upon  a  clergyman's  duties. 

First  of  all,  I  will  declare  that,  though  he  was  not 
faultless  any  more  than  other  human  beings,  he  was, 
without  exception,  the  most  faultless  clergyman  I  have 
ever  known.  It  is  easy  to  trace  how  this  comparative 
clerical  faultlessness  had  its  original  spring,  —  in  (1) 
his  strict  obedience  to  his  father's  will  that  he  should 
take  Holy  Orders  and  sacrifice  the  Army,  hi  which  his 
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heart  was ;  and  (2)  in  bis  exceeding  truthfulness  of 
character.  These  two  points  ran  through  his  life,  — 
self-sacrifice  and  truth.  "  If  I  am  to  he  a  clergyman," 
was  the  language  of  his  thoughts,  "  I  will  do  my  best 
to  be  a  clergyman  in  reality,  even  though  I  have  no 
preference  for  the  profession."  With  this  detennina- 
tion  before  him,  he  told  me  he  prepared  for  ordination, 
and  amongst  other  studies  before  he  left  college  he 
literally  learnt  by  heart  tlie  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  only  in  English  but  in  Greek ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  devote  himself  to  stiff  theological  study 
for  the  examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that 
he  sought  relaxation  to  his  mind  before  the  day  of  ordi- 
nation by  reading  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  as  his 
orisons.  "Some  clergymen,"  he  said,  "would  think 
it  strange  to  do  this.     It  was  my  refreshment." 

His  favorite  private  prayer-book  was  Bishop  An- 
drewes's  "  Devotions,"  which  he  used  until  he  found 
his  wants  more  perfectly  expressed  by  the  language  of 
his  own  copiously  flowing  thoughts.  His  love  for  the 
Holy  Bible  was  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  especially 
for  those  parts  which  are  (as  lie  expressed  it  himself) 
Ibll  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  worth  recording  that,  upon  one 
occasion,  he  remarked  to  me  that  the  longer  he  lived 
the  more  fond  he  became  of  turning  to  ttie  four  Gos- 
pels by  preference,  —  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  list  of  his 


But  .Robertson  was  pre-eminently  the  clergyman  of 
thought.  He  would  wring  his  very  brain  for  the  sake 
of  those  pure  thoughts  which  abound  throughout  his 
writings.  And  yet  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  exalting 
the  intellect  above  n.'ligion  that  ho  did  this,  but  in  order 
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to  malte  the  fullest  use  of  the  great  faculties  whii;h  God 
had  blessed  liini  withal.  I  was  curate  of  Hurstpier- 
point  in  1851,  and  having  at  heart  the  opening  of  a 
parish  reading-room,  I  applied  to  my  friend  to  assist  me 
with  an  address.  His  generosity  encouraged  the  re- 
quest, hut  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  sacrifice  any  time  from  his  congregation. 
"  My  congregation  must  come  first,"  he  repeated  ;  and 
then  he  rapidly  sketched  the  amount  of  work  which 
was  demanded  of  him,  in  order  that  I  might  under- 
stand his  sermons  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  work,  — 
not  his  lectures,  because  intellect  ought  to  bend  to 
Christianity. 

I  am  not  fulsome  in  my  language  of  him,  when  I  say 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  saturated  everything  he  said 
and  did.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  learnt  so 
much  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  Vnd  what  is  meant  by 
following  Christ,  as  from  him.  Like  his  Master  (as 
he  fearlessly  I'oved  to  call  the  Saviour,  in  whatever  com- 
pany he  was),  he  had  two  dktinct  sides  to  his  character. 
Perfectly  conscious  of  his  great  mental  powers,  and 
very  modest  about  introducing  them  except  where  plain 
duty  obliged  him,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  excel- 
lence and  rarity  of  endowments  in  every  one  who  pos- 
sessed them,  and  to  judge  of  others  who  had  them  not 
in  a  kindly  spirit.  There  was  a  daring  in  him  to  speak 
what  he  was  persuaded  was  truth,  which  was  quite  un- 
subject  to  the  good  or  bad  opinions  of  the  world.  Yet 
this  fearlessness  was  always  governed  by  a  most  g&na^ 
ous  charity.  If  he  mentioned  the  name  of  any  one 
whose  life  offended  him,  he  was  sure  to  make  me  see 
the  good  in  the  pel-son  as  well  as  the  vice.     If  he  spoke 
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of  any  one  who  differed  with  him  in  religion,  he  was 
bent  upon  my  seeing  that  he  loved  the  individual  while 
he  hated  his  false  faith.  To  the  Church  of  England 
he  was  affectionately  attached :  he  regarded  it  as  the 
hest  form  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  but  he  would 
never  reftise  to  recognize  what  was  true  and  good  iu 
those  outside  it.  I  well  remember  the  substance  of  his 
words  in  conversation  with  me  on  this  point :  —  "  There 
is  only  one  thing  we  have  to  wage  a  perpetual  war 
with,  —  sin  and  wrong,  in  whomsoever  found,  — ■ 
Churchman,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant  Dissenter. 
There  is  only  one  thing  we  should  wish  to  see  either 
in  ourselves  or  in  others,  —  the  love  of  Christ;  and 
in  whomsoever  a  spark  merely  of  this  love  is  found, 
whether  in  one  whom  we  have  regarded  as  awfully 
wicked,  or  in  one  whom  we  have  looked  on  as  not  en- 
joying the  same  superior  light  with  ourselves,  —  one 
branded  by  the  hard  name  of  Papist,  or  a  Greek,  or  a 
Dissenter,  or  an  Arian ;  if  in  any  of  these  the  love  of 
Chiist  is  found,  showing  itself  in-  the  adoration  and  the 
worship  of  Him";  —  and  then,  I  remember  well,  he 
added,  with  a  tone  which  has  fixed  these  words  exactly 
upon  my  memory,  "  O,  if  I  could  adore  Him  and  love 
Him  and  serve  Him  as  some  of  these  do,  I  should  be  a 
different  person  to  what  I  am  now  !  Then,  while  we 
hold  fast  our  own  opinion  and  be  ready  to  die  for  it,  wa 
must  acknowledge  this  good  in  those  who  differ  from 
us,  — we  must  rejoice  that  Christ  is  received.  We  call 
this  person  by  that  name,  and  that  person  by  this ;  but 
God  does  not  regard  the  names  wc  may  give  to  this 
one  or  that,  to  this  fonn  or  that,  to  this  faction  or  that. 
lie  only  notices  the  Jove,  the  adoration,  the  service  we 
show  to  His  dear  Son." 
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There  was  a  nobility  of  disposition  about  him  which 
ever  forbade  his  meeting  any  opponent  except  upon  the 
most  open  field  of  controversy  or  defence.  He  was  too 
honorable,  and  his  view  of  a  clergyman's  course  of  life 
was  too  high  in  principle,  to  admit  of  his  countenanc- 
ing any  underground  dealings  with  any  one.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  accommodate  himself  to,  and  deal  in  a  win- 
ning way  with,  all  the  various  tempers  and  habits  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministered,  whether  in  or  out  of  his 
church.  He  was  able  to  go  into  the  most  varying 
society  of  the  world,  coming  out  unscathed,  and  hav- 
ing always  held  his  own.  It  was  his  rule  never  to  limit 
himself  to  one  class  or  party,  but  to  act  before  all  as 
one  wiio  ought  to  bear  about  with  him,  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church,  a  sort  of  universal  character- 
Such  was  the  brave,  true,  honest,  and  simple  mind 
which  was  so  misunderstood  —  almost  universally  — 
during  life,  but  which  is  now  as  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  useful  fer  beyond  the  Church  of  England. 
P.  Ernest  Tower. 


LETTER  E. 


Many  years  ago  I  met  P.  W.  Robertson,  and  lived 
in  the  same  house  with  him  for  three  weeks.  I  was 
very  young,  and  his  gracious  manner  and  winning 
courtesy  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  Tho  testimony  of 
his  oldest  friends  is  true,  —  he  listened  to  the  crude 
theories  and  dogmatic  opuiions  of  a  young  man  with  a 
sympathy  which  awoke  thought,  and  a  compassion 
which  did  not  oftend. 
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No  clotid  rests  upon  my  memory  of  liim. 

I  recall  the  first  day  I  met  him  as  vividly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  —  the  serious  smile  of  welcome,  the 
questioning  look  from  his  eyes,  the  fi-ank!y  offered 
hand.  We  walked  up  a  hill  commanding  a  noble  view 
of  sea  and  mountain.  His  face  lit  up,  —  he  drank  in 
with  a  deep  breath  the  wide  landscape.  The  contrast 
of  the  white  foam  dashing  on  the  beach  of  blue  slate 
pebbles, — the  racing  of  the  scattering  and  fitful  breezes 
upon  the  sea, — the  purple  of  tlie  distant  hUIs,  —  were 
all  marked  by  him  with  loving  observation.  He  was 
happy  in  pointing  out  the  delicacy  of  the  clouds  which 
an  upper  current  was  combing  out  upon  the  sky.  He 
stooped  to  gather  the  wild  daffodils  which  were  tossing 
in  the  wind.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  him.  He  touched 
all  the  points  of  the  scene,  clearly  enough  to  instruct 
his  listeners  how  to  see  them,  but  with  such  poetic  tact 
that  he  did  not  injure  what  I  may  call  the  sensibility  of 
nature.  One  thought  more,  that  is,  of  the  loveliness 
he  spoke  of  tlian  of  the  speaker.  It  was  the  uncon- 
scious art  of  genius. 

I  saw  him  again  in  a  country-house.  He  rose  early, 
and  taught  for  two  hours  before ,  breakfast  some  of  his 
young  friends.  One  hour  was  given  to  instruction  in 
the  Bible.  I  have  seen  most  suggestive  notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  were  taken  down  during 
these  morning  conversations.  The  second  hour  was 
employed  in  teaching,  sometimes  Physical  Geography, 
sometimes  English  Grammar,  sometimes  Chemistry. 
His  subjects  were  mastered  perfectly,  and  taught  with 
happy  illustrations  and  with  a  crystal  lucidity  of  ex- 
pression.    After  breakfast  he  generally  went  out  shoot- 
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ing.  Starting  long  before  the  rest  of  the  party,  he 
never  relaxed  his  swift  and  eager  walk  tilt  he  arrived 
upon  his  ground.  He  went  straight  as  an  arrow,  heed- 
ing no  obstacles,  and  leaping  easily  ditches  which  the 
gamekeepers  refused.  He  followed  his  birds  till  night 
fell,  too  impatient  even  to  eat  luncheon.  He  shot  well, 
almost  never  missing  his  aim ;  and  with  all  his  excite- 
ment, there  was  a  business-like  method  in  his  work 
which  showed,  in  spite  of  the  way  his  eye  flashed,  that 
he  could  always  command  himself  when  success  was  in 
question.  The  breaking  of  the  dogs  interested  him 
greatly,  and  he  was  angry  when  the  gamekeeper  lost 
his  temper  with  them.  He  returned  worn  out,  ate  hia 
dinner  almost  in  silence,  and  remained  scarcely  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  over  his  wine. 

After  dinner  we  generally  walked  in  the  grounds  till 
10  o'clock,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  school-room.  By 
this  time  he  had  recovered  all  his  energy  and  lightness. 
We  played  historical  games,  wrote  poetry,  capped  ver- 
ses. The  freshness,  eagerness,  and  anxiety  which  he 
displayed  in  these  were  delightful  to  us  all.  The  humor 
with  which  he  put  down  ignorance,  the  playfulness  with 
which  he  exposed  a  mistake  by  wilfully  making  another 
of  the  same  kind  twice  as  bad,  the  frown  with  which 
he  pounced  upon  an  offender  whose  metre  waa  halting, 
the  bright  smile  with  which  he  welcomed  a  new  thought 
or  a  happy  expression,  the  social  art  with  which  he 
brought  into  relief  and  elucidated  our  different  charac- 
ters, made  the  hours  fly,  and  have  left  to  n 


He  often  walked  with  us  while  we  rode  through  the 
woods,  his  active  step  keeping  up  easily  with  the  rapid 
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pace  of  the  horses.  He  talked  with  delightful  yet  quiet 
enthusiasm.  If  a  ray  of  sunlight  came  slanting  through 
the  trees  on  the  grass,  —  if  a  bough  bung  over  the 
green  path  with  remarkable  beauty,  —  if  a  o  an^e 
fungus  made  a  spot  of  bright  color  on  the  \  ly  he  was 
sure  to  remark  them.  It  was  wonderful  ho  (  m  ch  he 
made  us  see.  A  rabbit-burrow,  a  hare  ra<'  i  g  n  the 
distance,  a  bird  singing  in  the  wood,  brought  o  t  a  ec 
dote  after  anecdote  of  the  habits  of  animals.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  his  dehght  when  the  woodcocks  came 
and  he  was  the  first  to  see  one,  nor  the  way  in  which 
he  absolutely  ran  over  with  stories  of  their  manner  of 
life.  He  seemed  to  mo  to  know  all  the  poetry  which 
referred  to  animals,  and  quoted  Wordsworth  till  I  won- 
dered at  his  memory. 

He  himself  rode  often.  He  made  his  horse  his  friend, 
talked  to  it,  loved  it,  I  think  ;  and  the  horse  knew  this, 
and  bore  him  with  evident  pleasure.  His  hand  upon 
it  was  as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  and  he  sat  it  like  a 
knight.  He  seemed  to  become  more  than  himself  on 
horseback,  and  to  throw  off  all  the  weight  of  life  in  the 
excitement  of  a  gallop. 

He  dressed  during  the  day  in  a  dark-gray  shooting 
suit,  a  black  cravat,  loosely  tied,  and  a  black  wide- 
awake. His  clothes  seemed  to  belong  to  him.  He 
was  exceedingly  nice  in  his  dress,  without  vulgar  pre- 
cision. On  Sunday  he  appeared  dressed  as  a  clergy- 
man. I  went  to  church  with  him  with  the  rest,  I 
remember  his  quiet  words  of  remonstrance  when  one 
of  the  persons  staying  in  the  house  said  that  "  he  should 
stay  at  home  because  the  preacher  was  not  worth  hear- 
ing,"  and   the   gentle   determination   with   which   he 
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gained  his  point.  Hia  manner  in  churcli  was  that  of 
sacred  and  manly  reverence,  and  no  word  of  carping 
criticism  followed  on  a  vcrj  poor  sermon. 

I  only  heai-d  him  read  out  once,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it  We  hid  walked  up  to  an  old  seat  beneath 
in  elm  and  he  suddenly  seemed  struck  with  some  sug- 
gestion from  the  view.  He  drew  "  In  Memoriam  " 
horn  his  pocket,  and  read,  "Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to 
the  mid  sky  At  first  I  did  not  like  it,  it  seemed  too 
solemnly  toned ;  but  the  deep  voice  made  its  way,  and 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  consciousness  that  he  felt  a 
hundred  meanings  in  the  verses,  which  were  concealed 
at  that  time  from  me,  that  I  was  awed  and  humbled. 
I  never  read  the  stanzas  now  without  hearing  his  voice, 
without  feeling  what  he  meant  when  he  closed  the 
book,  repeating  twice  over,  with  solemn  hopefulness, 
"  Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 

He  rose  when  he  had  finished,  and  leaned  over  the 
wooden  fence.  Before  him  there  lay  in  the  still  even- 
ing light  a  wide  expanse  of  pasture-land  dotted  with 
weird  thorns,  and  rolling  up  to  a  bill  covered  with  firs. 
In  the  distance,  sharply  defined  against  a  yellow  sky, 
was  a  peculiar  mountain-peak,  dark  purple.  A  faint 
blue  mist  was  slowly  rising  and  had  filled  the  hollows. 
The  wind  was  singing  loudly  through  the  withered 
bents  of  grass.  He  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then,  as  if  to  himself,  began  slowly  to  repeat  Keble's 
hymn,  "  Where  is  Thy  fevored  haunt,  Eternal  Voice  ?  " 
When  he  came  to  those  lines,  — 

"  No  sounds  of  worldly  toil  ascending  tiiere, 
Mar  the  full  burst  of  prajer; 
Lone  Nature  feeh  that  she  may  [teely  breatlia 
And  round  us  and  beneath 
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Are  heard  hsr  sacred  tones,  the  fitful  sweep 

Of  winds  across  the  steep, 

Through  withered  bents,  —  romantic  note  and  olenr, 

Meet  for  a  liermil's  ear,"  — 
his  voice  seemed  to  take  the  tone  of  the  wind,  and  I 
cannot  describe  how  well  the  landscape  explained  the 
verses,  and  the  verses  the  landscape.  It  was  a  happy 
instance  of  his  power  of  fitting  thought  to  things.  He 
did  not  spoil  the  impression  by  telling  us  that  he  meant 
the  poetry  to  elucidate  the  scene.  He  was  silent,  only 
Baying  briefly,  "  That  is  ray  fevorite  hymn." 

I  left  the  house  shortly  afterwards,  and  never  saw 
him  again,  I  was  told  that  at  the  harvest-home,  which 
was  held  during  his  stay,  he  spoke  with  a  charm  and 
with  a  simplicity  to  the  assembled  laborers  and  tenants 
which  touched  rude  hearts,  and  stirred  the  whole  mass 
into  enthusiasm. 

He  struck  me  as  being  the  possessor  of  a  great  ora- 
torical power.  Whoever  were  his  listeners,  he  had  his 
hand  upon  their  pulse  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
speaking.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  the  audience  was 
felt  by  him.  In  sympathy  thus  with  them,  he  could 
play  upon  their  hearts  as  on  an  instrument.  This  was 
tlie  impression  which  his  conversation  made  upon  me, 
and,  from  what  I  have  beard,  it  was  this  which  made 
him  the  master  of  his  congregation,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  disaffected  workmen  in  his  second  address  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Brighton. 

He  had  a  strange,  unique  character,  I  do  not  think 
he  could,  under  any  cir  cum  stances,  have  lived  long,  or 
ever  have  been  serenely  happy.  Too  much  fire  was 
put  into  everything  he  said  and  did.  Nothing  ever 
Beemed  common  to  him.     His  senses  appeared  to  me  to 
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be  as  preternaturally  sensitive  as  liis  feelings.  His 
pleasure  and  his  [  ain  weie  pi opoi ti milly  intense  To 
him  the  eMry-diy  jjja  tf  hunnnity  were  paosionite 
dehghts  to  him  its  e\er)  day  pains  weie  keenei  than 
the  hfe  soirows  of  orhnaiy  men  His  very  quietude 
■was  hke  the  quietude  of  the  sea  seemingly  at  rest  but 
tn^eised  and  stirrel  Ij  i  tl  on  and  currents  He 
wanted  the  ron^h  haik  wliicli  protects  the  tree  against 
wounds  enibles  it  to  le  ist  shaip  winds  and  to  reach 
old  age  But  the  world  should  not  complain  ior  it 
beems  to  me  that  it  was  this  \erv  want  which  m\dp 
the  b  uit-v  of  h  a  gemua  and  the  gicitnesb  of  hi'i  hfe 


LETTER    F. 

My  dear  Sie,  —  I  believe  that  yon  agree  with  me  in 
the  opinion  tliat  Mr.  Robertson's  /ife,  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word,  has  already  been  given  to  tJie  world 
in  his  sermons. 

In  complying  with  your  request  that  I  should  fnrnish 
you  with  some  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son, it  is  perhaps  incumbent  on  me  to  state,  though 
I  have  special  reasons  for  cherishing  his  memory  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  whom  I  ever  called  a  friend, 
that  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  rather  intensive 
tlian  extensive.  It  was  only  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life  that  our  intercourse  deepened  into  friendship ;  nev- 
ertheless, that  comparatively  brief  period,  with  its  occa- 
sional meetings,  sufficed  to  reveal  to  me  what  manner  of 
man  lie  was.     I  know  that  in  private  life,  and  especially 
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in  tlifl  society  of  younger  minds,  whose  sympathies  and 
aspirations  were  still  unchanged  by  the  leaven  of  world- 
liness,  he  would  at  times  discourse  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, beauty,  and  indignation  which  characterized  his 
utterance  wlien  he  delivered  his  great  defence  of  the 
In  Memoriam  ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  it  was  not  so 
much  what  he  said  as  what  he  was  that  struck  me. 
And,  with  reference  especially  to  his  moral  character, 
I  noted  that  in  him  truth  and  honoi-  partook  more 
of  the  quality  of  passionate  attributes  than  of  merely 
formal-  principles,  and  that  a  righteous  indignation 
against  meanness  and  hypocrisy  burned  in  him  like  a 
consuming  fire.  There  seemed  nothing  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  lawful  and  the  right  which  he  would  not 
do,  or  dare,  for  those  whom  ho  honored  with  his  friend- 
ship. In  the  presence  of  true  sorrow,  or  of  penitence, 
lie  was  tender  as  a  woman  ;  but  there  was  a  sternness 
in  liis  spirit  which  recalled  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
when,  in  private  life,  he  had  to  confront  those  who,  to 
his  knowledge,  had  wronged  or  slandered  another.  In 
such  a  case  it  was  bootless  to  talk  to  him  of  "  exten- 
uating circumstances."  Evil  had  been  done,  and  the 
evildoer  must  be  humiliated.  He  himself  walked  in 
such  a  sunlight  of  integrity,  that  any  deviation  in  others 
from  the  path  of  righteousness  inflicted  on  him  actual 
pain;  and  not  only  so, — ho  had  such  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  destructive  and  deadly  power  of  sin,  as  seemed 
quite  to  have  quenched  in  him  the  hope  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  restorative  influences  revealed  in  Chris- 
tianity would  ever  be  able  to  effect  any  healing.  Would 
to  God  that  all  preachers  believed,  as  Robertson  did, 
that  the  wages  of  sin  —  now,  and  not  hereailei;  only  — 
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is  death  I  But  the  Gospel  surely  proclaims  that  goocl  is 
mightier  than  evil ;  and  as  I  recall  Robertson's  conver- 
sations, which  indicated  so  rooted  a  despair  with  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  many  for  whom  Christ  died,  my  old 
impression  is  revived,  that  that  despair  had  largely  to 
do  with  the  son'ow  of  heart  which  seems  to  flow  as  an 
undercurrent  through  all  his  sermons.  I  seemed  to 
comprehend  from  his  hopelessness  of  this  kind  the  depth 
of  St.  Paul's  words ;  — "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miaerahle." 

To  a  mind  thus  sensitive  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
our  humanity,  sadness  could  not  be  unfemiliar.  His 
own  lofty  ideal  necessarily  entailed  on  him  many  griefs 
and  disappointments.  And  indeed  he  sometimes  thought 
that  all  true  souls  were  unhappy.  One  day,  as  we 
were  speaking  together  of  the  i-ich  endowments  of  a 
youth  in  whom  we  were  mutually  interested,  he  said 
with  emphasis :  "'How  unhappy  he  will  bo !  " 

The  impression  which  the  gi-andeur  of  Robertson's 
moral  and  spiritual  character  has  left  within  me  has 
almost  encroached,  so  to  speak,  on  that  of  his  intellectual 
power.  But  no  one  who  ever  even  saw  him,  or  listened 
to  his  earnest,  eloquent  talk  — his  tremulous,  clear-ring- 
ing, musical  voice  imparting  a  richer  sense  to  common 
words  —  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  possess- 
ed of  the  rarest  mental  gifts.  Still  it  was  in  the  pulpit 
that  the  whole  man  came  out,  and  there  he  was  indeed 
as  one  inspired. 

Robertson's  sermons,  even  as  we  now  possess  them, 
are  the  "  bloom  and  wonder "  of  modern  pulpit  elo- 
quence. Exceptiimally  lucid  in  expression,  they  reveal 
such  a  combination  of  the  analytic  with  the  construe- 
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live  and  imaginative  feculty ;  tliey  are  charged  so 
abundantly  with  arrows  of  hghtning,  to  flash  home  con- 
viction on  the  "  consciencs  as  she  sits  within  her  lone- 
ly seat "  ;  they  indicate  such  intense  prophetic  earnest- 
ness ;  they  contain  such  fearless  denunciations  of  evil, 
in  high  places  and  in  low  ;  they  manifest  such  a  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  their  author  with  the  lonely,  the 
hardworking,  the  suffering,  and  the  poor ;  they  display 
such  a  mastery  of  the  latest  European  thought,  so  pro- 
found an  acquaintance  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  as  of  the  innermost  secrets  of 
the  life  which  is  "  hid  in  God,"  —  its  sorrows,  its  bat^ 
tling  with  doubts,  its  triumph  through  clinging  to  the 
cross  of  Christ ;  they  disclose  such  a  creative  ability  to 
turn  truisms  into  living  truths,  or  to  convert  the  dry 
bones  of  orthodox  assertions  into  vital  influences  for  the 
daily  life ;  they  show  such  a  grasp  of  great  spiritual  and 
his'c'OTieal  principles,  such  a  power  to  sever  the  essential 
from  the  accidental  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
Christian  casuistry,  such  wisdom  and  liberality  in  the 
treatment  of  subjects  like  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
—  that  Robertson  must  be  pronounced,  of  all  later 
Christian  public  speakers,  facile  prineeps.  He  was  at 
once  philosopher,  poet,  priest,  and  prophet. 

I  fear  that  I  cannot  put  on  paper  the  image  of  Robert- 
son's personal  appearance  which  lives  in  my  heart ; 
but  the  following  pen-and-ink  sketch  may  at  least  dimly 
represent  the  great  preacher  to  those  who  never  saw 
him. 

In  person  he  was  rather  above  the  average  height, 
and  his  graceful  and  well-knit  figure  indicated  the  pos- 
session of  much  physical  energy  and  activity.     There 
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was  a  remarkable  springiness,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
ill  his  gait,  and  I  can  sec  him  now  bounding  across  the 
street  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  fnend  His  face  was  not 
striking  from  at }  j  ecul  ar  ty  hut  t  vas  a  beautiful  one. 
The  nose  was  stra  gl  t  a  d  finely  j  roportioned.  The 
mouth  showed  get  del  cacy  and  purity  of  taste  and 
feeling,  and,  hen  tl  e  1  ps  w  tl  their  rich  sweeping 
curves,  were  dosed  flexible  esolution.  Compared 
with  the  uppe  j  a  t  of  tl  e  face  tl  e  chin  seemed  lacking 
somewhat  in  de  elopn  ent  a  1  tl  e  dark  blue  eyes, 
which  left,  the  r  1  ^,1 1  w  th  yo  after  he  had  gone, 
though  set  well  apart,  were  smaller  than  the  eyes  of 
our  greater  poets  generally  are  ;  but  the  noble  forehead, 
so  high,  so  full,  so  ideally  rounded,  and  shaded  by 
his  rich  brown  hair,  imparted,  at  a  glance,  the  assurance 
that  here  was  a  man  of  great  moral  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  of  large  intellectual  power. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  my  im- 
pression, as  a  whole,  of  Robertson's  various  mental  and 
moral  attributes,  I  would  now  single  out  for  special  men- 
tion the  following  characteristics. 

And,  first,  I  would  speak  of  the  manly  simplicity 
which  lighted  up  his  whole  life.  His  very  appearance 
—  his  look,  bearing,  and  even  his  dress— seemed  to 
proclaim  this  quality.  His  language  was  always  that 
of  a  thoroughly  true  and  clear-seeing  man.  He  spoke 
with  a  quiet  natural  intonation.  His  conversation  was 
that  of  a  man  who  believed  that  truth  and  goodness 
commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  which  are  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  that  aught  like  cant  springs  from  a 
root  of  unbelief.  By  the  gi-ace  of  God  Robertson's  yea 
was  jea,  and  his  nay  was  nay. 
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Edward  Irving,  as  you  mil  remember,  hi  an  ordi- 
nation charge,  said  to  a  young  Scottish  minister,  "Be 
the  clergyman  always,  less  than  the  clergyman  never." 
llobertson's  words  would  rather  have  been,  "  Be  the 
man  always,  the  Christian  man,  and  less  than  the  man 
never."  The  priestly  self-consciousness  implied  in  Ir- 
ving's  counsel  would  have  been  intolerable  to  Robert- 
son ;  and  he  believed  that  by  simply  being  a  man  to  hia 
"  brother  men"  he  could  best  by  his  living  "  show  that 
glory  of  the  Divine  Son"  which  he  "set  forth"  with 
such  power  in  his  "preaching." 

From  my  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institution 
of  this  town,  I  had  special  and  frequent  opportunitira 
for  observing  what  Robertson  had  been  to  the  working- 
men  of  Brighton, —  what  ho  had  done  for  them.  He 
has  built  himself  a  living  monument  in  their  hearts,  of 
■which  the  Memorial  Column  in  the  Brighton  Cemetery 
over  his  grave  is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  ;  and 
he  has  given  an  impulse  to  many  of  their  lives,  which 
I  cannot  but  believe  will  endure  through  all  the  Future. 
And  what  was  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?  What 
brought  the  hardworking  men  of  Brighton  to  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  at  last  gathered  them  by  hundreds,  amid 
ill-suppressed  tears,  to  his  grave?  Doubtless  his  teach- 
ing was  such  as  they  had  not  heard  in  church  before. 
Moreover,  as  he  spoke  to  them  from  the  platform,  his 
fervid  oratory,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  sympathy  with 
their  doubts  and  struggles,  his  fearless  exposition  of 
their  own  special  weaknesses,  temptations,  and  sins,  as 
well  as  of  their  rights  and  claims,  called  forth  an  un- 
wonted response  from  their  heart  and  conscience.  But 
fio  fer  as  I  could  learn  from  personal  intercourse  with 
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the  working  class,  it  was  this  manliness,  this  straight- 
forwardness of  which  I  am  writing,  tha\  won  their 
affections.  They  felt  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  losing 
caste  by  associating  with  them.  He  sought  to  make 
them  truer  men,  better  workmen,  worthier  English- 
men ;  to  awaken  in  them  the  full  consciousness  of  that 
common  high-calling  to  be  sons  of  God,  which  we 
have  received  through  our  Lord  and  Elder  Brother, 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  same  manly  simplicity  characterizes  all  his  ser- 
mons. And  hence,  while  eloquent  as  no  other  modern 
sermons  are,  they  have  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of 
nature  itself;  they  have  nothing  artificial  about  them. 
They  seem  to  grow  directly  out  of  his  life, —  a  life 
that  he  lived  in  this  God's  world,  responsive  to  all  its 
grandeur,  and  rejoicing  in  its  manifold  beauty  and  har- 
mony. 

But,  secondly,  closely  allied  with  this  reigning  sim- 
plicity was  liis  love  of  clearness  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. He  never  dealt  in  hints  or  innuendoes.  The 
thing  he  did  not  see  he  never  tried  to  say;  but  what  he 
saw  he  said  plainly  and  strongly.  One  is  never  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  his  meaning.  He  has  no  arriere  -pensSe, 
no  pet  doctrine,  suited  for  the  few  hut  too  precioiis  to 
be  thrown  down  amidst  the  multitude.  What  he  had 
received  he  freely  gave,  —  believing  that  truth  is  not 
private  property,  but  the  heritage  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  Robertson  was  a  master  in  logic.  His  moral 
integrity  and  his  intellectual  love  of  clearness  led  him 
to  a  severe  self-discipline  in  logic.  His  sermons  are 
"music  in  the  bounds  of  !aw,"  The  materials  of  his 
discourses,  to  use  another  figure,  were  fiised  as  in  a 
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furnace  seven  times  heated,  but  they  flowed  ont  into 
quietly  prepared  forms.  They  are  as  true  to  the  laws 
of  thought  as  they  are  faithfully  representative  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  feeling,  and  aspiration.  "You  do  not 
know  a  subject  thoroughly,"  says  Schiller,  "  until  you 
can  play  with  it."  Few  could  play  so  gracefully  and  yet 
so  logically  with  his  subjects  as  Eobertson  could ;  and 
hence  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  find  that  each  of  his 
sermons  —  even  when  wo  have  but  fragmentary  notes 
of  it  —  is  a  logical  unity,  just  as  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
poetical  one. 

Fourthly,  Robertson  was  eminently  didactic.  For 
popularity,  as  such,  he  had  a  scorn  that  some  might  call 
morbid.  But  he  was  ambitious,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  teacher.  It  is  in  this  chaiactcr  that 
he  is  now  and  will  be  known  to  the  church  and  the 
world  for  years  to  come.  Prophet  I  ha>e  called  him , 
but  he  was  more  the  teacher  than  the  prophet. 

He  did  not  so  much  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our  vision, 
as  illuminate  what  already  lay  within  the  field  of  it. 
And  in  this  respect,  the  power  of  his  genius  has,  since 
liis  death,  showed  itself  sublimely  victorious  over  the 
clamor  raised  against  the  tendencies  of  bis  preaching. 
But  during  his  life,  those  who  had  not  endeavored  to 
translate  the  familiar  terms  of  Christian  doctrine  into 
language  more  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  thought 
and  speech  which  God's  Spirit  teaches  Englishmen  in 
this  century,  missed  the  accustomed  sounds,  were  star- 
tled by  the  use  of  common  human  words  in  the  pulpit, 
and  were  alarmed  by  illustrations  borrowed  at  will  from 
the  daily  life  and  pursuits  of  the  various  classes  who 
thronged  his  church,  — "  from  art,  from  nature,  from 
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the  schools."  Others,  again,  who  had  hitherto  fe,iled  to 
apprehend  that  all  ideas  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy 
among  men  are  directly  inspired  (if  they  axe  not  mock- 
ing shadows)  by  Him  who  is  absolute  truth,  absolute 
justice,  absolute  mercy,  shrunk  from  doctrmal  state- 
ments which  seemed  to  commend  themselves  rather  too 
clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  the  intellect,  and  too 
much  to  the  approval  of  the  human  heart  and  con- 
Bcience.  Then,  those  who  leaned  more  to  the  dogmas 
of  Unitarianism  were  ready  to  fancy  that  his  represen- 
tations of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  perfect  Hu- 
manity of  Christ,  involved  admissions  incompatible  with 
the  honest  acceptance  of  the  creeds  of  the  church.  But 
men  on  both  sides  confounded  the  flashes  of  genius  with 
the  aberrations  of  heresy. 

As  a  teacher,  he  has  done  more  tlian  almost  any  of 
his  contemporaries  to  remove  the  dust  and  rust  from 
what  I  may  call  the  currency  of  the  church.  Nay, 
more ;  great  truths  which  platitude  had  done  its  best 
to  degrade  into  unmoral  shibboleths,  he  relieved  of  their 
dross,  and  sent  forth  into  the  .world  as  pure  coinage, 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Heavenly 
King.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  need  only  refer  — 
and  must  indeed  do  no  more  than  refer  —  to  his  teach- 
ing on  Baptism,  Absolution,  the  Atonement,  and  Im- 
puted Righteousness. 

Finally,  a  fervid  believer  in  Christ,  Robertson  was  to 
his  heart's  core  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England. 
All  her  rites  and  ordinances  were  specially  dear  to 
him ;  and  I  know  well,  tolerant  as  he  was,  how  his 
tastes  and  principles  imparted  to  him  an  antipathy  fi'om 
dissent,  and  with  what  freedom  of  conscience,   with 
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what  thankfulness  of  heart,  he  found  himself  a  minister 
of  the  National  Church. 

But  I  must  bring  this  letter  —  I  fear  too  long  al- 
ready—  to  a  close. 

In  speaking  as  I  ha\e  done  I  am  but  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  love  which  is  cheii&hed  by  all  his  surviving 
friends.  He  had  one  mutual  friend  who  will  not  read 
these  lines,  and  by  whom  I  stood  at  Robertson's  grave, 
on  tho  day  of  his  funeral,  —  Lady  Byron.  She  used 
to  say  that  from  the  first  day  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Robertson,  she  "  could  not  but  painfully  discover  that 
he  was  sowing  himself  beyond  his  strength,  and  that  his 
very  calm  was  a  hurricane."  It  was  even  so.  But  we 
must  take  great  men  as  we  find  them ;  and  I  for  one 
must  here  ^ve  God  thanks  for  what  Kobertson  was, 
and  for  all  tliat  He  wrought  through  him. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  Rosa. 


LETTER  G. 


My  dear  Sir,  —  During  Mr.  Robertson's  life  at 
Brighton,  I  saw  and  spoke  with  him  frequently;  but 
of  the  many  conversations  which  I  had  with  him, 
scarcely  a  trace  remains,  except  the  impression,  deep 
and  abiding,  that  he  was  the  truest,  purest,  and  most 
gifted  man  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  never  heard  talk  so  luminous  as  his.  When  he 
spoke  upon  an  obscure  or  difficult  subject,  it  was  as 
if  a  cloud  had  been  lifted  .from  a  landscape,  and  all  its 
details  were  seen  shining  in  the  full  glory  of  clear 
sunshine. 
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To  meet  him  in  the  street  and  to  see  his  radiant 
smile  of  recognition,  was  to  receive  an  upward  influ- 
ence, I  know  that,  to  many,  a  casual  rencontre  with 
him  was  a  cherished  hope  in  the  morning  and  a  dehght- 
fu!  thought  at  night,  —  that  his  presence  was  to  such 
more  than  that  of  any  other  man, —  that  his  words 
were  treasured  by  them  as  divincly-givcn  oracles. 

The  congregation  which  he  gathered  round  him  was 
a  remarkable  one,  A  large  portion  of  it,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  other  churches  in  Brighton,  was  com- 
posed of  men.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  had  been 
drawn  thither  from  other  congregations,  and  became 
habitual  worshippers  at  Trinity  Chapel ;  while  others, 
who  had  never  come  to  church  before,  found  in  hia 
preaching  the  attraction  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  be 
both  iiTcsistible  and  life-long. 

I  have  never  heard  the  liturgy  read  as  Mr.  Robert- 
son read  it.  He  carried  its  own  spirit  with  him ;  and 
those  prayers,  so  often  degraded  by  careless  reading 
into  mere  forms,  were  from  his  voice  felt  to  be  instinct 
with  a  divine  life  and  spirit.  The  grave  earnestness 
and  well-weighed  emphasis  with  which  he  read  the 
Gospel  of  the  day,  were  absolutely  an  exposition  of  its 
meaning,  A  friend  turned  round  and  said  to  me  once, 
"  He  need  not  preach  a  sermon  now,  that  is  sufficient." 

I  have  seen  no  one  so  free  from  trick  or  affectation 
in  manner,  voice,  or  gesture.  One  of  his  anonymous 
critics  wrote  to  him  once,  to  com])lain  of  his  wearing  a 
ring  while  he  was  preaching.  Though  the  ring  was 
endeared  td  him  as  the  last  gift  of  a  friend,  he  hence- 
forward, from  a  Christian  fear  of  offence,  removed  it 
always  on  entering  the  pulpit.     He  remained  long  in 
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prayer  during  the  hymn  which  preceded  the  sermon, 
aiid  then  stood  up  with  eyes  so  closed  that  they  seemed 
sunk  into  his  head.  On  giving  out  his  text  he  began 
with  a  voice  tremulous  at  first,  but  which  gathered 
strength  forthwith,  and  liad  tones  and  power  in  it 
which  enthralled  our  ears  and  stirred  our  hearts. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  words  the  strange  sensa- 
tion, during  his  sermon,  of  union  with  him  and  com- 
innnjon  with  one  another  which  filled  ns  as  he  spoke. 
I  used  to  feel  as  if  every  one  in  the  congregation  must 
be  thrilling  with  my  emotion,  and  that  Ms  suppressed 
excitement  was  partly  due  to  his  consciousness  of  our 
excitement.  Nor  can  I  describe  to  you  the  sense  we 
had  of  a  higher  Presence  with  us  as  he  spoke,  —  the 
sacred  awe  which  filled  our  hearts,  —  the  hushed  still- 
ness in  which  the  smallest  sound  was  startling,  —  the 
calmed  eagerness  of  men  who  listened  as  if  waiting  for 
a  word  of  revelation  to  resolve  the  doubt  or  to  heal  the 
sorrow  of  a  life,  —  the  unexpected  light  which  came 
upon  the  faces  of  some  when  an  expression  struck  home 
and  made  them  feel,  —  in  a  moment  of  high  relief  from 
pain  or  doubt,  — this  man  speaks  to  me,  and  his  words 
are  inspired  by  God.  And  when  the  close  came,  and 
silence  almost  awful  fell  upon  the  churcli,  even  after  a 
sigh  of  relief  from  strained  attention  had  ceased  to  come 
from  all  the  congregation,  I  have  often  seen  men  so 
wrapt  that  tliey  could  not  move  till  the  sound  of  the 
organ  aroused  them  to  the  certainty  that  the  preacher 
had  ceased  to  speak.  To  such  utterances,  a  prayer  of 
Alexander  Knox  seemed  to  he  the  only  fitting  close, 
"  Deepen  these  impressions  in  me,  0  Lord ! " 

I   have  read  over  what  I  have  written,  and  I  say 
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agEun  that  mere  words  can  never  reach  to  the  true 
height  of  what  tliia  man  was  in  the  pulpit.  I  never 
nnderstood  till  I  knew  him  what  Inspiration  was ;  and 
whether  in  tlie  church  or  in  the  street,  he  always 
seemed  to  speak  as  if  under  a  higher  than  earthly 
influence.  It  is  among  the  greatest  hlessings  as  well  as 
responsibilities  of  my  hfe  that  for  nearly  ai^  years  I 
heard,  and  knew  somewh       f  M     B,  b  rtson. 

His  bearing  was  always  gr       u  teous,  patient ; 

his  conversation  vivid,  rap  1  tian  !  nt  and  marvel 
lously  gentle.  One  evenin  he  n  e  n  and  asked  if  I 
had  gone  to  hear  A,  J.  S  tt  1  tu  n  Dante.  I 
answered  "  No,  —  "  and  a  k  d  1  m  1  he  had  been 
satisfied.  In  reply,  he  gave  a  ft  -uialysis  of  the 
Lecture,  touching  all  the  p  ,  a  d  mitting  not  a 
single  thought  of  value.  I  heard  afterwards  fi'om  some 
of  the  audience  that  the  Lecture  was  uninteresting  to 
them  ;  bat  I  can  only  say  that,  as  it  had  passed  through 
his  mind,  and  as  he  rendered  it  to  me,  it  was  not  only  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  his  power  of  memory,  but  also 
bright  with  interest,  and  as  luminous  by  its  clear  ex- 
position of  principles  as  it  was  by  its  admirable  choice 
of  illustrations. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  I  went  to  tell  him  that 
I  was  going  to  be  married.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
deep  earnestness  of  his  conversation  with  me  on  this 
occasion,  nor  the  strange  beauty  of  his  words  as  he 
blessed  me,  and  bade  me   God  speed. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  one  conversation  which  im- 
pressed me  deeply.     He  had  been  visiting ,  whose 

wife  had  just  died,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  subject  of 
recognition  and  reunion  after  death.      He  startled  us 
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by  saying  that  ho  saw  no  cause,  either  in  Scripture  or 
Reason,  for  believing  that  there  was  any  universal  law 
of  recognition.  Spiritual  likenesses,  he  said,  would 
draw  together.  The  spii-itual  and  intellectual  affinities 
would  alone  determine  the  relationships  of  that  state. 
"I  shall  know,"  ho  continued,  "and  converse  there 
with  men  whom  I  have  never  seen,  yet  for  whom  my 
spirit  has  the  profoundest  reverence,  while  many  with 
whom  I  may  have  been  in  constant  communication  on 
earth  I  shall  never  see  in  that  other  world." 

My  wife  was  pained  by  this ;  her  thoughts,  like 
mine,  were  then  dwelling  on  the  child  who  had  first 
awoke  the  parental  feeling  in  our  hearts,  and  who  had 
passed  from  us  after  the  briefest  stay.  We  had  noth- 
ing but  the  heart's  instinct  to  oppose  to  an  argument 
which,  from  his  lips,  seemed  to  be  irresistible  in  its 
cogency. 

On  another  occasion  he  came  with  two  other  friends 
to  a  cottage  I  had  in  the  country.  We  were  to  have  a 
day  upon  the  hills.  He  was  in  an  odd  solitary  humor, 
and  full  of  quiet  fun.  Detaining  me  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion about  the  flowers,  he  looked  quaintly  after  the 
others  who  had  preceded  us  by  the  road,  and  said, 
"  Can  we  evade  tliem ;  is  there  any  backway  to  the 
Downs  ?  "  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  leap  a  wall. 
"  O,  that  is  nothing  I "  He  sprang  lightly  over  the 
orchard  wall,  raced  over  the  turf,  and  after  a  rapid 
walk,  during  which  he  seemed  to  drink  the  breeze,  we 
reached  a  grove  of  beeches,  and  waited  for  our  friends. 
We  lunched,  and  for  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  so, 
ho  was  merry,  and  full  of  wild  paradox  in  his  talk. 
Late  in  tlie  summer  evening  he  left  with  some  flowers 
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which  he  had  charged  his  son  to  take  great  care  of — ■ 
"Mamma  loves  flowers,  you  know,  Charlie." 

Once  again  he  came  to  that  house  to  stay  a  few  days. 
It  was  when  his  life  was  wellnigh  spent.  He  had 
been  forbidden  to  preach  ;  he  was  suffering  keenly  from 
bodily  psun  as  well  as  from  the  worry  and  anxiety  con- 
sequent on  the  Vicar's  refiisal  to  let  him  have  Mr. 
Tower  as  his  curate.  He  insisted  on  seeing  all  that 
was  said  in  the  papers  on  this  subject;  yet  when  I 
brought  them  to  him,  not  one  bitter  word  escaped  his 
lips  respecting  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  pretend 
even  now  —  twelve  years  after  —  to  Lave  mastered 
my  own  indignation. 

He  walked  to  church  with  us,  for  he  was  come  to  be 
sponsor  for  my  boy,  and  in  the  evening  asked  that  he 
might  have  tea  upon  the  grass.  I  well  remember  that 
evening.  We  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  in  front  of 
a  great  walnut-tree ;  all  of  us  clustered  round  him  till 
twilight  deepened  into  night.  We  were  almost  silent 
listeners,  while  he  talked  on  for  lioura  unremittingly. 
It  was  almost  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  one  of  ius 
wonderful  monologues,  ranging  over  many  subjects, 
bringing  hght  into  the  dark  recesse.s  of  each,  and  Unk- 
ing them  all,  diverse  as  they  were,  to  one  another  with 
a  power  which  could  only  have  arisen  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  great  principles  arranged  in  his  own  mind  in 
harmonious  connection  with  one  another.  I  only  re- 
member that  one  topic  was  the  taste  for  French  light 
literature,  on  the  evils  of  which  he  spoke  with  fiery 
energy.  In  that  soft  summer  air  we  might  have  sat 
there  the  whole  night,  —  for  he  held  us  under  his  spell, 
—  had  not  the  appearance  of  the  wearied  servant  re- 
minded us  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
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I  never  saw  again  this  lightning  of  the  intellect.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  last  effort  of  his  expiring  power. 

The  next  morning  he  began  to  read  femily  prayers, 
and  broke  down,  asking  me  to  finish.  Then  lie  sat 
under  the  trees,  or  in  an  easy  chair  for  hours,  with  eyes 
closed,  —  sometimes  dozing,  more  often  suffering  pain. 
On  the  Sunday  he  prepared  to  accompany  us  to 
church ;  it  was  Communion  Sunday,  and  he  said  ho 
should  like  much  to  go.  As  we  walked  together  on  the 
road,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  "  I  cannot  go ;  I 
am  in  such  extreme  pain  that  I  cannot  answer  for  my- 
self," My  wife  wished  that  we  should  stay  with  him  ; 
but  he  would  not  permit  it,  saying  he  should  be  better 
by  and  by. 

Now  and  then  during  his  stay  he  would  speak  for  a 
little  while  with  the  old  interest;  but  chiefly  he  was 
silent,  and  we  forbore  talking  except  when  he  spoke. 
He  said  once  that  the  sense  of  his  being  able  to  talk  or 
be  silent,  to  do  exactly  what  he  liked,  was  very  consol- 
ing to  him. 

Before  he  left  he  spoke  earnestly  with  my  wife  ot  a 
change  I  was  then  contemplating,  approved  it  heartily, 
and  in  answer  to  an  expression  of  sorrow  that  it  must 
separate  us  from  his  public  ministry,  replied,  "My  work 
is  done  1  "  and  once  again  he  said  to  mo,  "  If  I  have 
been  able  to  do  any  true  work  for  you,  be  very  sure 
some  one  else  will  come  to  you  to  cany  it  on."  On 
the  way  to  Brighton  he  was  roused  up  by  seeing  in  a 
field  some  birds  which  he  remarked  he  had  never  ob- 
served in  Sussex  before.  I  could  not  even  see  them, 
they  were  so  far  away,  but  his  sight,  keen  even  then, 
distinguished  them  so  clearly  as  to  mark  their  pecu- 
liarities. 
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Once  aftei-wards  I  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes  at  his 
own  house.  He  was  coming  out  of  the  door  with  me, 
when  his  little  girl  called  to  him  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  —  "0  papa,  you  are  going  out  without  kiss- 
ing me !  "  "  No,  my  darling,  I  will  not,"  was  his  re- 
ply, as  he  stepped  back,  took  her  into  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her. 

In  less  than  two  months  that  great  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat ;  and  we  who  had  loyed  him  bo  deeply,  yet  felt 
sincerely  that  we  had  not  honored  and  loved  him  as  he 
deserved  to  have  been.  A  sense  of  great  irreparable 
loss  fell  upon  us,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  great 
shock  of  bereavement  his  flock  were  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  that  his  work  was  naught. 

But  in  common  with  many  who  shared  with  me  the 
privilege  of  that  wonderful  ministry,  I  believe  he  is 
only  now,  so  to  speak,  beginning  tq  be  appreciated,  and 
his  work  to  bear  fruits. 

What  that  work  wil!  be  in  its  rich  and  glorious  ulti- 
mates,  that  Soul  can  best  discern  which  can  see  farthest 
into  the  future  of  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  a  life  of 
i  prayer  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  come,  and 

a  will  be  doUe  on  Earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven. 
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THE  following  notes  of  two  lectures  on  Genesis  ave 
inserted  here  to  show  the  manner  in  wliich  Mr, 
Robertson  prepared  for  his  afternoon  pulpit.  They  are 
too  broken  and  unfinished  for  publication  in  any  other 
shape,  but  they  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  close  and 
affluent  thought  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  Old  Tes- 
tament subjects.  The  lecture  on  Abraham's  temptation 
is  a  fine  example  of  his  mode  of  handling  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  subject. 

These  notes  are  dashed  down  partly  in  pencil,  partly 
in  ink,  upon  the  backs  of  old  letters  folded  in  half. 
They  have  been  evidently  carried  in  his  pocket,  and 
thoughts  added  here  and  there  as  he  walked.  They 
were  not  as  they  stand  here  taken  into  the  pulpit.  An 
abstract  of  them  was  made,  in  which  merely  the  heads 
of  the  discourse  were  jotted  down  and  a  few  of  the 
leading  thoughts ;  and  even  this,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  forgotten  and  dropped  out  of  his  hand 
when  he  had  feirly  got  afloat  upon  the  stream  of  his 
sermon. 

Genesis  xvni, 

A  solemn  passage,  pregnant  with  subjects  for  thought. 
To  these  thoughts  attention  shall  be  directed ;  not  to  the 
framework  of  history  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  This 
framework  is  only  the  Form. 
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Concerning  that/oj-m  I  say  nothing  and  decide  noth- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  exercise  ingenuity  on  the  subject. 
But  whether  one  of  the  mysterious  Tliree  remained  as 
tlie  representative  of  God,  or  whether  then  Abraham 
.  drew  near  to  the  invisible  Jehovah,  or  whether  this  was 
an  expostulation  with  one  commissioned  to  represent  the 
mind  of  God,  I  presume  not  to  decide. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  tho  kernel  of  the  matter, 
mstead  of  examining  the  shell  which  encloses  it :  — 
I,  The  doom  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
II.  Abraham's  mtercesaion. 

I.  Doom,  &c. 

1.  Destruction  of  Sodom,  ^c,  predetermined. 

God's  modes  of  punishment  are  manifold,  —  famine, 
pestilanco,  war,  revolution. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  equivalent  to 
destruction.  Whether  they  be  or  not  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  nation.  Defeat,  even  slavery,  may 
only  develop  energies ;  it  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
Rome. 

Revolntion  may  be  only  the  healthy  overthrow  of 
abuses,  or  the  anarchy  of  a  country  thoroughly  disor- 
dered. Never  yet  did  a  nation  perish  from  without,  but 
by  a  decay  fi-om  within.  The  moral  ruin  preceded  the 
violent  outward  one.  Sarmatia  never  fell  "unwept 
without  a  crime." 

The  destiny  of  a  nation  is  decided  by  its  morals. 

First   purity  tainted ;   then Compare   the  morals 

of  these  two  nations.  Under  Abraham's  tent  were  the 
incipient  destinies  of  Israel :  in  the  palaces  of  the  cities, 
the  decaying  glory  of  a  nation  paat  its  prime ;  not 
ripeness,  but  decay.  One  had  a  past,  the  other  a 
ftiture. 
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Seo  Abraham  standing  in  the  door  of  his  tent, — 
simple,  primitive,  rising  up  at  sight  of  strangers,  the 
true  gentleman,  the  true  nobleman,  not  high-bred  but 
weil-bred.  Charity,  hospitality,  the  graces  of  the  simple 
and  the  uncorrupted. 

Then  compare  the  population  of  these  cities, — feeble, 
enervated,  cowardly, — unable  to  resist  a  foreign  foe, — 
serving  Chedorlaomcr,  buying  off  and  deprecating  his 
wrath  by  tribute,  then  restless  under  his  yoke,  ■—  cank- 
ered to  the  core  with  vice. 

Do  we  not  feel  that  in  the  one  case  there  was  vigor- 
ous young  life,  —  the  blood  of  a  thousand  years  yet  to 
run  in  Israel's  veins  ?  In  the  other,  a  nation  past  its 
prime,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  blast.  Was  it  not 
decreed  that  Sodom  must  fali?  the  question  how  she 
fell  being  a  matter  of  indifference. 

A  solemn  thought  for  England  ?  Anxious  considera- 
tions press  upon  us.  It  matters  not  what  our  ancestry 
have  been ;  not  our  wealth  nor  our  dazzling  power  will 
save  us.  Better  to  have  a  glorious  future  than  to  have 
had  a  glorious  past. 

Simple,  austere  virtues,  these  we  want.  Self-respect, 
domestic  purity  of  the  hearthstone ;  less  love  for  light, 
corrupting  foreign  literature. 

2,  Rectitude  of  Divine  justice,  —  "  God  came  down  to 
see,"  &c.  This  is  tho/orm  of  the  truth.  Remember  it 
is  but  form.  Revelation  is  poetry  ;  make  it  prose,  and 
it  becomes  insipid.  It  addresses  the  heart  and  the 
imagination,  not  the  logical  understanding.  Say,  that 
this  must  be  taken  literally,  and  that  because  the  Bible 
says  "God  came  doimi,"  He  did  come  down,  and  we  are 
guilty  of  an  absurdity. 
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Disengage  the  truth.  There  is  no  haste  in  Divine 
judgments,  Dehherate,  slow  examination.  This  is  not 
fiiry.  Observe,  however,  for  tliis  reason  the  inexorable 
character  of  justice,  —  long-suffering ;  but  when  the 
hour  has  come,  no  voice  can  save. 

We  speak  in  soft  ways  of  God,  —  "  love,"  and  as  if 
love  and  justice  had  to  be  reconciled.  Whereas  love  is 
justice  applied  to  different  objects ;  just  as  the  electric 
spark  is  diiferent  to  different  senses ;  to  the  ear  a 
sound,  to  the  tongue  a  sulphurous  taste,  to  the  eye  a 
blinding  flash.  So  God,  speaking  by  one  apostle  of  his 
character  as  a  whole,  says,  "  God  is  love  "  ;  by  another, 
also  as  a  whole,  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

Was  not  this  ;ow.^  Could  love  save  Sodom  ?  Would 
it  have  been  love  to  let  such  a  city  go  on  seeding  earth 
with  iniquity  ?  No !  God  is  just ;  not  to  be  bought  off, 
coaxed  off,  reasoned  off,  prayed  off.     He  is  immutable, 

3.  Prophetic  anticipation  by  Abraham  of  this  doom. 
Form  in  which  this  anticipation  appears,  —  "  Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham  this  thing  which  I  do  ?  "  Spirit,  — 
It  was  not  hidden  from  Abraham. 

Now,  what  gave  him  this  foresight?  Of  course,  the 
Rationalist  replies,  political  sagacity,  experience,  intel- 
lectual acumen.  No  such  thing.  "  I  know  Abraham, 
that  he  will  command  his  children,"   &c.,  verse  19. 

Strong  convictions  of  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law, 
Reverence  to  law.  Justice,  judgment  —  to  do  them, 
not  to  talk  about  them.  Such  was  Abraham's  char- 
acter ;  and  from  such  men  few  things  are  hidden.  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know,"  &c.  Close 
connection  between  doing  and  knowing,  between  acting 
truly  and  seeing  clearly. 
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Sucli  men  see  into  t!ie  life  of  things ;  something  of 
the  seer  is  in  them ;  something  prophetic.  They  live 
with  God;  doing  God's  will,  they  understand  God's 
ways.  Abraham  looked  at  Sodom,  and  felt,  i.  e.  the 
voice  within  him  said,  "  That  city  is  doomed." 

II.  Abraham's  intercession. 

1,  His  perplexity. 

A  suspicion  of  the  Divine  justice,  —  "  That  be  far 
from  Thee,  Lord,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked. 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 

The  most  horrible  with  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
be  tempted.  Dreadfiil  to  douht  one's  own  salvation, 
and  feel  suspended  over  the  gulf  I  But  a  more  terri- 
ble gulf  when  we  doubt  whether  ai!  is  right  here, 
"0,  to  see  the  misery  of  this  bleeding  world!" 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  misconception  of  these 
words,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge,"  &c.  They  have  been 
used  to  prove  the  sovereignty  of  God,  God  is  judge, 
therefore  what  he  does  is  right.  He  has  a  right,  and 
therefore  it  is  right.  But  Abraham  does  not  say  that. 
So  far  from  acquiescing  in  the  predestinarian  feeling,  — 
it  is  to  be,  and  therefore  it  is  right ;  God  is  a  Sovereign, 
and  may  do  what  Ho  pleases,- — he  is  precisely  doubt- 
ing this,  whether,  though  God  be  Judge,  His  deeds  are 
right,  taking  the  mora!  sense  of  Abraham  as  a  test,  and 
considering  it  horrible  if  God's  acts  do  not  agree  with  it. 

It  is  a  perilous  way  of  speaking,  "  God  has  a  right  to 
decree  what  He  will ;  my  salvation,  your  damnation." 
It  is  not  so  the  Bible  speaks.  It  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  justice,  "Are  not  My  ways  equal,"  &c,  God  never 
says,  "  I  create  a  thing  right,  therefore  I  do  it." 

God's  will  does  not  make  a  thing  right.  It  is  God's 
character  which  determines  His  will. 
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For  else,  if  the  devil  had  created  this  world,  wrong 
would  be  right,  because  his  will,  and  we  sliould  have 
the  terrible  doctrine,  Might  makes  Right. 

2.  Christian  right  to  lay  open  onr  feelings  respecting 
the  great  events  of  life  in  prayer. 

A  child  may  express  his  foolish  wishes  to  his  father. 
The  father  will  not  grant  them.  Yet  is  the  privilege 
worth  nothing? 

Do  not  say,  I  mcst  not  go  into  that  august  Presence 
with  a  turbid,  excited  heart,  with  feelings  all  in  dis- 
order. You  may  and  must.  Abraham  did,  his  heart 
tossed  with  wild  suspicions  of  God.  Suppose  he  had 
waited  till  he  saw  things  in  their  right  light  before  he 
prayed ! 

Christ  in  unrest,  —  rare  to  Him,  —  when  his  soul  was 
troubled  unto  death,  took  these  very  means  of  calming 
it ;  left  disciples,  and  all  that  was  human,  and  turned  to 
prayer. 

3.  False  view  of  prayer  as  a  talisman  or  a  wishing- 
cap,  by  which  we  can  have  whatever  we  want ;  a 
charm  by  which  we  can  bend  the  will  of  God  to  ours ; 
whereas  it  is  rather  that  whereby  we  get  our  hearts 
into  harmony  with  God,  seo  as  He  sees,  and  feel  that 
His  will  is  right. 

A  disappointing  view,  perhaps !  a  privilege  destroyed. 
Yet  think,  my  Christian  brother 

4.  Messianic  intercession.  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us." 

Do  not  materialize  this  text  as  if  the  prayer  of  Christ 
changed  the  wilt  of  God,  as  if  God  relented  at  His  in- 
tercession. Christ  is  the  mind  of  God  expressing  itself. 
Christ's  intercession  is  the  human  mind  of  God  declar- 
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ing  itself  in  words.  Do  not  think  of  Him  as  interced 
ing  with  an  unwilling  father,  and  prevailing.  Think 
that  God  has  already  resolved  love ;  and  that  Christ  ia 
the  Word  by  which  the  mighty  heart  of  God  finds  ut- 
terance. 


Genesis  xxii. 


The  temptation  of  Abraham's  trial.  "  Tempted  by 
God."  It  was  *Ae trial  of  his  life;  and  it  is  this  —  the 
trial —  which  fixes  character. 

1.  It  was  not  the  mly  trial. 

In  truth,  all  his  life  had  been  trial.  Outward  pros- 
perity,—  inward  sufForiug.  For  many  years,  while  his 
life  was  waning  away,  he  had  had  no  heir.  Then  came 
the  parting  with  Lot,  then  the  banishment  of  Hagar, 
and  the  final  severance  from  Ishmael.  Again,  he  had 
incurred  the  risk  of  losing  Sarah  and  his  own  life  twice. 
The  danger  of  Lot,  public  calamities,  famine, — all  added 
their  sum  to  the  account.  Now  this  is  the  inner  life  of 
a  life  comparatively  calm  outwardly. 

Life  is  temptation ;  yes,  and  temptation  from  God. 
Christ  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil. 

It  is  sad  to  think  it  so.  Yet  if  it  were  otherwise  ! 
Cloistered  virtue!  Of  what  value  is  it?  In  some  of 
these  trials  Abraham  fell ;  in  others  he  came  ofF  con- 
quering. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  man ;  no  specimen  out 
of  romance.  His  was  a  real  life.  What  matter  slips 
and  failures,  so  that  the  heart  be  right  at  core  ? 
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Experience,  proSted  by,  that  is  the  grand  tiling.  Not 
that  a  man  has  been  feultless,  but  that  out  of  fault  lie 
has  organized  strength. 

2.  Trials  do  not  become  lighter  as  we  go  on.  "  Aftere 
these  things  ?  "  What !  no  repose  ?  Is  there  no  place 
of  honorable  quiet  for  the  Emeritus  ?  No.  Harder 
and  yet  harder  trials.  For  the  Christian  soldier  there 
is  no  rest  except  in  the  grave. 

Let  a  man  conquer,  and  fresh  trials  will  open,  and 
fresh  victories  will  ensue. 

Nay,  even  that  victory  did  not  guarantee  the  future 
for  Abraham. 

Trials  will  assail  us  where  we  are  most  vulnerable. 
Everywhere.  Head  and  heart,  and  heel.  We  must 
dismiss,  therf  ore,  the  thought  that  we  can  ever  put  off 
our  armor. 

I.  Difficulty. 
II,  Nature  of  the  trial. 
III.  How  sustained. 

I.  Difficulty. 

God  seemed  to  require  what  was  wrong,  —  to  sanction 
human  sacrifice. 

1.  Reply.  God  did  not  require  it.  You  must  take 
the  history  as  a  whole ;  the  conclusion  as  well  as  the 
commencement.  Had  it  ended  in  Abraham's  accom- 
plishing the  sacrifice,  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
said.  A  dark  and  painful  spot  in  Scripture.  Plainly, 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty  would  have  been  in- 
adequate as  an  explanation. 

But  "lay  not  thine  hand  on  the  lad."  This  is  the 
final  decree. 

Here  we  mast  distinguish.  Human  sacrifices  were 
forbidden. 
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God  really  required  surrender  of  will,  althougli'  He 
seemed  to  demand  sacrifice  of  life.     But  further  still,  — 

It  did  not  seem  wrong  to  Abraham.  It  is  not  enough 
defence  to  say,  God  did  not  command  wrong.  Had 
God  seemed  to  command  wrong,  the  difficulty  would  be 
as  great.  Abraham's  faith  would  have  consisted  then 
in  doing  wrong  for  the  sake  of  God. 

Now  it  did  not.  Abraham  lived  in  a  country  where 
human  sacrifices  were  common.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  idea. 

Just  as  familiarity  with  slavery  makes  it  seem  less 
horrible,  so  femiliarity  with  this  as  an  established  and 
conscientious  mode  of  worshipping  God  removed  from 
Abraham  much  of  the  horror  we  should  feel.  Else 
Abraham  did  not  show  feith  in  obeying,  but — 

For,  only  consider.  A  voice  orders  him  to  transgress 
the  first  rule  of  conscience.  Ought  he  not  to  reckon  it 
a  horrible  temptation  of  the  devil  ? 

Could  any  miracle  prove  to  us  that  such  a  sacrifice 
was  right?  Faith  would  have  been  shown  in  disobeying 
the  voice,  and  saying,  This  voice  within  is  God's, — that 
is  not. 

This  is  of  primary  importance,  that  Abraham's  moral 
conscience  was  not  outraged  by  the  command. 

No  conflict  more  horrible  than  when  two  duties  clash ; 
as,  for  example,  Jephtha's  vow.     Herod's  vow. 

But  it  is  more  hideous  still,  if  God's  commandments, 
backed  by  miracles,  command  that  which  His  voice 
within  forbids.     I  can  see  no  escape  but  insanity. 

I  dwell  on  this  because  there  is  a  possible  delusion, 
when  the  idea  presents  itself,  of  sacrificing  conscience) 
as  a  duty. 
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Some  argue  thus :  —  If  it  be  noble  to  sacrifice  life  for 
God  or  man,  how  much  more  to  sacrifice  the  soul :  to 
tell  a  lie  to  save  a  Hfe  I  or  to  speak  falsely  in  order  to 
establish  a  doctrine ;  to  sacrifice  virtue  for  the  sake 
of  one  loved;  to  surrender  political  principle  to  save 
one's  party.  Such  arguments  are  felt  often  by  the 
weakly  good.  Observe;  had  Abraham  outraged  his 
conscience,  it  were  not  fjuth,  but  sin :  and  I  say,  re- 
ject such  arguments  as  Satanic  temptations.  He  who 
sacrifices  his  sense  of  right,  his  conscience  for  another, 
sacrifices  the  Godlike  within  him.  He  is  not  sacri- 
ficing self 

II.     The  Nature  of  the  Trial. 

1.  With  circumstances  of  accumulated  heenness ;  with 
aggravations.  "My  Son  —  my  only  Son  —  whom  I 
love  —  with  whom  all  the  future  is  connected  —  long 
waited  for  —  the  heir,  full  of  promise  and  so  dear,  any- 
thing else,  not  that." 

God  seems  to  take  mahgnant  pleasure  in  dwelling  on 
the  suffering  he  was  about  to  cause. 

Now  the  dread  trial  of  this  is  to  think  "  God  requires 
that  I  His  name  love?  Father?  Nay,  insatiate  ty- 
rant, this  is  the  very  tyranny  of  strength." 

Forgive  this  blasphemy.  I  only  put  into  words  the 
rebellious  feelings  of  many  a  heart  here,  if  it  had  dared 
in  its  trial-hour  to  say  out  all.  You  who  have  so  suf- 
fered can  appreciate  Abraham's  manly  resignation. 
To  subdue  the  fether  in  the  heart,— ^ that  a  Roman  has 
done;  but  to  subdue  it,  and  still  say  —  not  Fate,  but 
Love  requires  this,  —  that  was  the  trial:  and  to  do  it 
without  petulance,  with  a  fierce  steeling  of  the  heart; 
in  fine,  to  trust  God- 
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2.    With  his  own  hand. 

Not  by  a  delegate.  Not  as  Moses'  parents  did  in 
their  obedience  to  the  king's  command,  leaving  matters 
to  take  their  chance,  —  hoping  for  some  accident  at  last. 
Abraham  was  to  preclude  escape. 

We  do  our  sacrifices  in  a  cowardly  way ;  we  leaye 
loopholes  for  escape.  We  do  not  with  own  hand  at 
His  call  cut  asunder  the  dearest  ties.  We  do  not 
in-evocably  take  the  path,  but  wait  for  some  accident 
which  may  make  it  impossible.  But  when  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  conscience  says  with  a  terrible  voice,  No, 
with  your  own  hand.  The  knife  must  be  sharp,  and 
the  blow  true.  Your  own  heart  must  be  the  sacrifice, 
and  your  own  hand  the  priest ;  it  must  not  be  a  sacri- 
fice made  for  you  by  circumstances. 

III.  How  met. 

1.  Without  ostentation. 

He  left  the  servants  and  went  on  alone.  Had  the 
sacrifice  taken  place,  there  was  none  to  tell  ?u>w;  how 
the  fether's  lips  trembled  while  the  Hebrew  hand  was 
firm.     It  had  been  done  in  secret,  God  alone  seeing. 

Here  was  no  boast,  —  no  analysis  of  feeling,  —  no  self- 
consciousness.  Men  who  make  sacrifices  do  not  talk 
of  them.  Here  was  no  love  of  theatrical  display,  so 
common  and  so  bad.  Those  are  true  sacrifices  which 
have  been  done  alone,  and  hidden.  The  world  knows 
too  much  of  what  we  feel  and  of  what  we  lose. 

2.  In  earnest.     Two  particulars. 

(1.)  Abraham  did  not  tell  Sarah.  The  mother's 
heart  would  have  pleaded,  marred  the  sacrifice.  Do 
we  not  know  how  men  tell  some  weaker  being  —  a 
mother  or  a  wife  —  of  the  risk  that  is  to  be  run,  hoping 
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that  they  will  do  that  which  it  would  be  a  shame  for  us 
to  do, -—give  notice  or  hinder  it;  or,  perhaps,  with 
entreaties  and  tears,  excuse  us  to  ourselves  for  not  mak- 


ing 


the  sacrifice. 


Abraham  did  not  tell  Sarah,  nor  did  ho  tell  Isaac. 

He  was  in  earnest.     He  meant  to  take  his  son's  life. 

Consider  when  you  plan  a,  generous  deed  which  is 
afterwards  hindered.     Did  you  mean  to  do  it  ? 

(2.)  In  not  expecting  Isaac  hack.  Had  Abraham 
expected  what  took  place  it  had  been  no  sacrifice. 

Some  persons  make  sacrifices  expecting  to  be  repaid. 
They  say  and  teach,  —  "  Do  right,  and  you  vriU  not  be 
the  worse.  Give  up,  and  somehow  or  other,  God  will 
make  it  up  to  you," 

True,  my  brother,  "No  man  hath  left  house  and 
parents,"  &c.,  &c.,  "  who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  world,"  &c. ;  but  if  you  do  it  with 
that  feeling,  it  is  not  religion,  but  traffic,  barter.  If 
you  make  sacrifices,  expecting  that  God  will  return  you 
your  Isaac,  that  is  a  sham  sacrifice,  not  a  real  one. 

There  is  infinite  gain  in  sacrifice.  Yes,  but  not 
always  in  kind.  Isaac  is  not  always  restored.  You 
will  be  taken  at  your  word.  Do  good,  then,  hoping 
for  nothing  in  return. 


1.  The  Christian  sacrifice  is  the  surrender  of  the 
will,  the  surrender  of  ourselves.  When  ail  the  will  has 
been  submitted,  then  God  says,  "  Now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  me." 

So  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  pleasing,  not  bo- 
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cause  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  by  reason  of  the 
surrender  of  will.  It  was  not  Isaac's  blood  which 
pleased,  but  Abraham's  will.     It  was  not  Christ's  blood 

that  pleased,  but "now  I  know." 

2,  Rq&\  love.  "  Whom  thou  lovest."  Had  Abra- 
ham not  been  willing  to  part  with  Isaac  into  the  hand 
of  God,  his  love  even  to  Isaac  would  have  been  feeble. 


He  who  prefers  his  dearest  friend  to  the  call  of  duty, 
will  soon  show  that  he  prefers  himself  to  his  dearest 
friend. 

3.  We  need  not  seek  for  sacrifices.  We  need  not 
be  anxious  to  find  a  cross.  There  is  in  some  a  wild, 
romantic  wish  to  find  occasions. 

Whereas  plenty  will  occur  every  hour  and  moment, 
by  God's  appointment  better  than  any  devised  by  you. 

God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering. 


As  a  supplement  to  these  notes  of  lectures,  I  add  a 
letter  written  in  answer  to  a  request  that  he  wonld  per- 
mit a  short-hand  writer  to  take  down  his  sermons.  He 
has  been  often  accused  of  rash  and  unconsidered  state- 
ments in  the  pulpit.  The  following  will  plead  his 
cause,  and  afford  a  better  reply  than  I  can  give  to  an 
accusation  which  those  who  are  extempore  preachers 
themselves  should  be  slow  to  make :  — 

My  deae :  —  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note, 

in  which  you  ask  me  respecting  my  feelings  on  the  sab- 
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ject  of  the  short-liaiid  reports  of  my  sermons.  I  will 
try  to  reply  in  a  few  words. 

I  need  Scarceiy  say  tliat  it  is  gratifying  —  more  than 
gratifying  —  to  know  that  any  of  my  congregation  value 
my  attempts  sufficiently  to  think  them  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. I  am  most  grateful  for  it,  and  for  the  kindly 
feeling  toiiaidi  myself  of  which  I  am  not,  peihaps, 
vain  in  saymg  that  I  accept  it  as  the  pioof 

Some  time  ago  you  showed  me  some  sermons  taken 
down  by  a  relation  of  yonr  own,  and  were  kind  enough 
to  ask  if  I  disapproved  of  the  continuance  of  this.  Of 
course,  I  replied,  'no.  I  regretted  that  any  expense 
should  have  been  incurred,  but  the  thing  being  private, 
I  could  no  more  object  than  I  could  to  the  practice 
which  many  members  of  the  congrecration  have  of  tak- 
ing down  the  discourses  every  Sunday,  some  in  ordinaiy 

hand,  some  in  short-hand,    Mr. put  the  case  to  me 

as  one  in  which  several  bind  friends  united  —  and  at 
great  expense  —  to  pay  a  regular  reporter,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  sermons  for  their  common,  may  I  say,  edifica- 
tion ?  and,  I  understood,  my  future  use,  if  needed. 

I  saw  one  or  two  of  these,  and  thought  them,  from  a 
cursory  glance,  very  accurate.  But  if  you  ask  me  to 
state  candidly  what  I  feel  upon  tlie  subject,  I  should 
say  that  I  think  the  plan  very  undesirable.  I  wil!  not 
lay  much  stress  on  my  great  regret  that  so  largo  an  ex- 
pense should  be  incurred  for  that  which  is  not  worth 
it, — for  tastes  are  unaccountable,  and  fortunes  have 
been  given  for  a  tulip-root,  streaked  in  a  particular 
way,  or  with  eight  petals  instead  of  seven,  —  1  should 
only  say,  J  think  you  paid  dear  for  your  funnily-striped 
tulip.  The  Dutchman  would  say,  I  think  not ;  it  is 
my  fimcy. 
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But  I  will  only  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  tilings 
said  in  extempore  preaching  which  pass  with  the  occa- 
sion, which  are  meant  so  to  pass,  which  haye  not  been 
deeply  examined,  and  which  will,  therefore,  not  hear 
to  be  coldly  scrutinized  in  manuscript.  A  printed  or 
written  sermon  is  always  scrutinized  as  if  it  claimed  in- 
fallibility, and  positive  injury  might  be-  done  to  influ- 
ence if  such  a  hasty  expression  were  stereotyped,  as  it 
were.  I  could  not  undertake  to  correct  such  sermons 
weekly  ;  I  am  g!ad  to  forget  al!  I  say  as  soon  as  possi- 
.ble,  and,  consequently,  1  should  not  like  to  be  answer- 
able for  such. 

Add  to  this,  that  often  one  at  least  of  the  Sunday 
discourses  is  insufBciently  prepared,  the  expressions 
utterly  unstudied  beforehand,  the  thing  itself  poor  and 
jejune  and  worthless.  I  should  not  like  to  own  it, 
though,  as  all  but  the  general  im/presswn  dies  with  the 
half-hour  of  its  delivery,  it  may  be  well  enough  as  a 
collection  of  hints  and  germs  of  thought.  I  think  the 
knowledge,  too,  that  what  I  said  was  being  taken  down 
in  tliis  way  would  hamper  entirely  the  freeness  of  ex- 
pression. As  it  is,  I  try  to  speak  unshackled  by  any 
attempts  to  please,  to  form  sentences,  and  to  deprecate 
disapproval, — I  do  not  think  I  could  be  free  were 
this  done.  For  myself,  I  would  &r  rather  that  all 
should  perish  except,  as  I  said,  the  impression  Ihe  mo- 
ment after  delivery.  I  preserve  few  records  myself, 
except  on  a  few  occasions,  —  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  read 
over  anything  I  have  said.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  me 
to  know  that  no  trace  subsisted,  except  a  few  hints  for 
my  own  use,  and  for  future  development  of  the  thoughts 
touched  upon. 
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I  do  earnestly  trust  that  this  may  not  seem  discour- 
teous. Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  express  strong 
disapproval  if  any  one  sliould  still  be  determined  to  pro- 
ceed. But  in  reply  to  your  kind  question,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  give  me  real  pain  if 
the  plan  were  adopted. 

Believe  me, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

F.  W.  B. 
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AS  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Robertson's  teaching  of  his 
class  of  candidates  for  Confirmation,  and  of  his 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  following  may  be  interesting.  Tlie  notes  on  the 
Commandments  are  too  broken  to  be  of  use ;  and  of 
those  on  the  Sacraments,  the  few  which  remain  have 
been  so  largely  embodied  in  hia  sermons  tliat  they  are 
here  omitted.  The  same  might  be  siud  of  the  questions 
and  answers  here  given  on  Baptism,  vpere  it  not  that 
the  subject  is  considered  in  a  new  light,  and  that  the 
opinions  form  so  radical  a  portion  of  his  teaching,  that, 
■wherever  he  expresses  them,  I  am  inclined  to  inserf 
them:  — 

Q.  What  is  Baptism  ? 

A.  The  authoritative  declaration  of  a  fact. 

Q.  What  fact? 

A.  That  I  am  God's  child. 

Q.  Why  then  do  you  say  that  I  am  so  made,  in 
baptism  ? 

A.  Being  made,  I  mean  —  declared  to  be. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean. 

A.  As  soon  as  a  king  dies,  his  successor  is  king. 
Coronation  declares  the  fact  but  does  not  ma^e  him 
king.     He  was  one  before,  but  it  corroborates,  declares. 
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affirms,  seals  the  fact  by  a  recognized  form  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  Illustrate  further. 

A.  At  midday,  at  sea,  after  the  observation  of  the 
Bun's  altitude  has  been  taken,  the  following  form  takes 
place :  —  The  commander  asks  what  is  the  hour  ?  The 
reply  is,  12  o'clock.  He  then  rejoins,  make  it  so  !  No 
act  of  his  can  literally  determine  midday ;  that  is  one 
of  the  facts  of  the  universe ;  but  that  authoritative 
declaration  in  a  most  important  sense  does  make  it  12 
o'clock;  it  makes  it  12  o'clock  to  them;  it  regulates 
their  hours,  their  views,  the  arrangement  of  their  daily 
life,  their  whole  course.  So  Baptism  by  authoritative 
revelation  declares  a  fact,  which  it  cannot  make  to  be 
a  fact,  but  to  all  practical  purposes,  makes  it  a  fact  to 
iis ;  for,  without  such  a  declaration,  it  would  be  as  if  it 
were  not. 

Again,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  —  marriage  is  a 
spiritual  fact ;  the  mutual  consent  of  two  persons  in  holy 
wedlock.  Based  upon  the  precedent  fact,  the  Church 
pronounces  the  marriage  to  bo  completed,  forasmuch 
as  M.  and  N.  have  consented,  &c,,  I  pronounce,  ifec,  &c. 

The  Church  does  not  protend  to  create  the  union. 
She  only  notifies  it  in  her  own  language ;  but  observe 
how  that  notification,  being  authoritative,  in  a  very  im- 
portant sense,  makes  it!  Suppose  a  ceremony,  which 
was  not  authoritative,  performed  by  a  mock  priest ;  or 
ratified  only  by  the  breaking  of  a  coin  between  the 
parties.  No  one  would  venture  to  say  that  a  fact  had 
not  taken  place,  recognized  by  the  eyes  of  God :  which 
the  parties  themselves  could  not  without  sin  undo,  yet, 
because  destitute  of  authority,  the  marriage  is  invalid 
as  a  social  contract. 
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(In  Scotland,  however,  its  true  validity  is  main- 
tained.) Could  we  say  that  the  giving  of  the  ring  was 
nothing?  That  the  words  of  the  priest  are  nothing? 
Are  they  not  everything  to  realize  and  give  sanction  to 
the  union  ? 

So  does  baptism,  —  pronouncing  the  fact  in  God's 
name  to  exist,  make  that  real  on  earth,  which  in  itseJf 
real  before,  was  unreal  to  those  to  whom  the  ratifica- 
tion had  not  been  shown. 

Q.  Tell  me  some  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

A.  The  Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  hold  their 
views  on  this  subject,  believe  that  at  baptism  a  magical 
change  takes  place  in  the  infant ;  tliat  he  is  changed 
from  a  child  of  wrath  into  a  child  of  grace. 

For  instance,  as  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  on  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  words,  human  beings  were 
changed  by  magicians  into  the  forms  of  beasts  and 
birds,  &c. 

Q.  What  is  one  of  the  evils  of  this,  besides  its  false- 
ness? 

A.  That  on  the  commission  of  sin  in  after  life,  we 
are  taught  to  believe  that  we  are  fellen  from  the  grace 
of  baptism,  and  that  every  step  must  be  retraced  in 
penitence  and  tears. 

It  puts  a  drag  upon  life  and  hope,  quenches  energy, 
and  prevents  the  looking  onwards  and  upwards. 

Q.  In  what  other  way  is  this  right  regarded  ? 

A.  Dissenters,  Evangelicals,  &c.,  hold  that  grace 
may,  or  may  not,  he  given  at  baptism  ;  it  is  a  perhaps, 

Q.  What  results  from  this  ? 

A.  Uncertainty, — self-consciousness,  —  education  on 
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a  wrong  basis.  Uncertainty !  The  child  does  not  know 
whether  *'(  is,  or  whether  it  is  not,  God's  child.  Parents 
do  not  know  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  child  of  God, 
or  of  the  devil.  It  is  taught  to  look  to  itself,  and  not 
to  God,  for  the  attestation  of  the  fact;  hence  come 
morbid  feeling,  egotism,  self-retrospection,  uncertainty. 
One  day  a  child  happens  to  feel  well  and  cheerful ; 
consequently  the  sun  is  bright  to  him,  ho  has  good 
thoughts,  is  happy  in  God.  The  next  day  the  sky  is 
overcast,  —  he  feels  languid, — he  cannot  use  the  cant 
terms  of  the  professions,  else  be  would  call  himself  "  a 
castaway,"  a  child  of  wrath. 

Q.  Does  this  view  involve  falsehood  and  contradic' 
tion? 

A.  Yes ;  we  are  taught  that  we  become  God's  chil- 
dren by  behoving  that  we  are  his  children  1 

Q,  How  can  you  believe  a  thing  that  is  not  true,  un- 
til you  believe  it  ? 

A,  This  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  I  see  no  way  ou* 
of  the  diiRculty  in  which  this  view  involves  us. 

Q.  So,  according  to  them,  baptism  may  be  nothing, 
may  he  a  falsehood  ? 

A.  Evidently :  and  I  now  understand  the  evils  that 
must  result  in  education,  from  this  false  view. 

Q.  How  should  a  child  be  brought  up  ? 

A.  It  should  be  educated  as  God's  child ;  not  on  a 
perhaps.  You  are  "a  child  of  God,  a  member  of 
Christ,  an.  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It 
should  be  brought  to  enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  the 
glorious  privileges  it  was  put  into  possession  of  at  its 
baptism. 

Q.  Why  are  god-parents  necessary  ? 
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A-  In  the  baptism  of  an  adult  two  tilings  are  neces- 
sary, —  1st.  He  must  be  accepted  by  God.  2nd.  He 
must  declare  his  belief  in  that ;  but,  in  the  case  of  an 
infant,  only  one  thing  is  necessary,  —  God's  acceptation 
of  him. 

Q.  Are  sponsors  absolutely  necessary  ? 

A.  No ;  but  most  desirable.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
club,  or  a  society.  A  man  wishes  to  enter ;  he  cannot 
do  so  until  he  is  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  of  the 
members,  who  answer  for  him  that  he  is  fit  to  become 
a  member. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  or- 
der, that  the  Church  should  require  a  guarantee,  to 
guard  itself  against  the  introduction  of  improper  per- 
sons; it  ia  an  ecclesiastical  institution  to  keep  it  from 
confiision. 

In  adult  baptism  the  person  is  required  to  declare  his 
faith;  but  as  the  mfant  cannot  express  faith,  repents 
ance,  love,  charity  (having,  as  yet,  none  of  these  feel- 
ings), in  infent  baptism  sponsors  are  appointed  to  speak 
for  them,  and  at  Confirmation  the  children  take  these 
vows  upon  themselves. 

Q,  Why  are  we  bound  by  their  promise  ? 

A.  Because  those  obhgations  were  on  us  from  our 
hirik.  If  they  had  promised  I  should  be  brought  up 
as  a  nun,  or  a  sailor,  or  bound  to  any  particular  trade, 
of  course  such  promises  would  not  be  obligatory  upon 
me ;  but  my  god-parents  only  declare  that  to  which  I 
am  bound  by  an  eternal  obligation ;  they  impose  on  me 
no  new  obligation. 

Q,  If  tliey  had  not  promised,  would  you  not  be  bound 
to  keep  Grod's  commandments  ? 
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A,  Of  course;  though  not  done  for  him  by  the  ehild'a 
consent,  sponsors  make  promise  of  what,  by  eternal  laws, 
he  is  bound  to  do  hereafter, 

Q.  Is  this  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism  ? 

A.  Not  essmtialf  but  desirable,  as  I  have  shown  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Why  is  it  desirable  ? 

A.  As  an  ecclesiastical  act. 

Q.  What  is  the  eartlily  use  of  baptism? 

A.  To  mark  Christians  from  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians. Without  god-parents,  the  Church  would  have 
no  guarantee  that  its  members  would  be  brought  up  as 
Christians ;  just  in  the  same  manner,  those  men  in  a 
club  who  propose  a  new  member  promise  that  he  shall 
not  disgrace  a  society.  The  promise  in  either  case  is 
made  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly. 

Q.  Suppose  if,  hereafter,  the  child  turns  out  badly, 
how  far  are  the  sponsors  guilty  ? 

A.  If  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  par- 
ents would  bring  him  up  well,  they  need  scarcely  in- 
quire further ;  but  if  they  did  not  know  enough  of  them, 
and  if  the  parents  were  careless,  then  the  sponsors  are 
to  blame.  Sponsorship  was  evidently  instituted  to  serve 
very  different  purposes  from  what  it  does  at  present ;  the 
titled  and  rich  are  chosen,  instead  of  Christian  people, 
who  would  do  their  duty, 

Q.  What  does  the  Church  show? 

A.  The  Church  is  a  society  of  people  existing  on 
earth,  to  destroy  evil,  and  keep  its  members  in  God's 
ways.  This  great  society  is  continually  replenished  by 
fresh  members,  —  an  ecclesiastical  necessity  essential  for 
the  existence  of  a  church,. 
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Q.  What  is  a  state  of  salvation  ? 

A.  Saved  already !  you  are  God's  cliild.  Bom  so, 
naturally,  you  may  be  ignorant  of  great  principles,  you 
may  live  below  them,  aud  refuse  to  avail  youself  of 
that  which  is  yours.  This  is  a  revelation  from  God  that 
you  are  such.  The  inheritance  is  yours  !  If  you  will 
not  claim  it,  you  may  forfeit  your  rights,  you  may  live 
as  ciiildren  of  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  devil. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  said  to  such  an  one,  who  is  living 
forgetful  that  he  is  "  God's  child  ?  " 

A.  You  are  baptized.  St,  Paul  looked  on  al!  such  as 
Christians.  Heb.  iii,  14,  "  We  are  made  partakers." 
2  Cor.  xiii,  5,  "  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  if  ye  be  not  reprobates?"  "Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  here  of  the  word  reprobate  ? 

A.  Castaway. 

Q,  What  does  this  great  and  beautiful  doctrine  of 
God  prevent  our  doing  with  regard  to  others?  What 
distinction  does  it  forbid  us  to  make  ? 

A.  It  forbids  us  to  say  we  are  God's  children,  and  yow 
are  of  the  world.  No!  eri-ing,  ignorant,  if  yon  will,  but 
God's  child,  nevertheless,  and  our  brother,  though  liv- 
ing below  his  privileges. 

2dly.  It  destroys  the  possibihty  of  vanity  and  exclu- 
siveness ;  there  is  an  end  of  all  spiritual  pride,  for  there 
is  no  merit  of  our  own. 

Q.  How  is  this  truth  taught  by  Christ  ? 

A.  The  beginning  of  His  prayer  represents  it, — "Our 
Father."  The  universal  Father.  This  simple,  smalt 
word  contains  the  essence  of  Christian  feith. 

Q.  We  talk  of  resisting  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil "  ;  what  do  we  mean  by  the  flesh  9 
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A.  The  flesh  means  all  the  desires  that  come  through 
the  channel  of  tlie  senses,  such  as  gluttony,  idleness, 
love  of  ease,  &c.  In  a  desert  island,  we  should  be  sub- 
ject lo  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 

Q.   Are  we  to  destroy,  crush,  crucify  those  desires  ? 

A.  Not  to  destroy,  to  ennoble  them. 

Q.  When  we  say  "  we  are  fallen,"  what  do  we 
mean? 

A.  We  mean  that  our  will  is  disordered,  that  it  does 
not  fake  its  proper  place.  There  is  within  us  a  mob  (as 
Plato  has  described  it),  a  host,  a  crowd  of  smaller  pas- 
sions all  striving  for  the  mastery.  Take  for  instance  a 
watch  with  the  regulator  broken ;  all  the  wheels  must 
go  in  disorder. 

Q.  Why  is  this  view  of  our  nature  an  important  one  ? 

A.  Because  if  we  look  upon  the  desires  as  to  be  ex- 
tirpatedf  we  shall  go  out  of  the  world  with  monks  and 
hermits.  This  produces  asceticism.  Monks  and  her- 
mits taught  that  the  powers  of  the  body  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  lusts , 
or,  rather,  the  way  in  which  they  set  about  it  effected 
the  ruin  of  the  physical  energies,  —  such  as  starvation, 
loss  of  sleep,  constant  flagellation,  &c. 

There  is  no  goodness  in  the  extirpation  of  feeling. 

Q.  When  are  the  baser  parts  of  our  nature  ennobled  i 

A.  When  they  are  under  the  rule  and  guidance  of 
our  higher  nature,  —  "This  I  tiy,  then,  walk  in  thft 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  die  lusts  of  the  ilesh," 

Let  Christ  role  in  you,  and  then  these  "  baser  parts " 
will  be  sanctified.  Take,  for  instance,  woman  and  her 
sphere :  — 

Slie  ministers  to  the  grosser  wants  of  our  nature, 
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preparing  food,  keeping  the  house  clean,  and  many  such 
oiBces,  which,  if  they  were  done  to  gratify  mere  brutal 
appetites,  would  be  mean  and  low,  but  if  done  in  love, 
the  services  are  transformed  by  the  higher  spirit  into 
Bomething  divine. 

The  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  Christ's  name,  is  the 
spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  and  pity. 

Think  of  all  these  minor  services  as  ruled  and  directed 
by. love,  by  self-denial.  Beasts,  when  ruled  by  the 
higher  mind  of  man,  become  noble ;  they  remain  bestial 
if  not  ruled. 

We  are  commanded,  "  Glorify  God  in  your  body." 
This  was  a  root-thought  of  St.  Paul's ;  you  will  find  it 
almost  everywhere  in  his  writings ;  he  has  seized  that 
great  idea,  "  Let  tlie  baser  and  the  meaner  feelings  be 
ennobled  by  the  higher." 

Let  us  understand  this  thoroughly,  otherwise  we 
shall  take  false  views  of  human  nature.  Eating  and 
drinking  are  not  wrong.  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are 
not  to  be  crushed,  otherwise  we  shall  form  wrong  con- 
ceptions of  our  nature. 

Q.  What  is  the  world  as  distinguished  from  the 
flesh? 

A* 

Q.  What  are  the  dangers  of  the  world  ? 

A.  Its  spirit,  tone,  and  temper  working  on  us  to  do 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Q.  Arc  the  world's  maxims  always  the  same  1 

A.  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  world  had  a  peculiar 

code  of  honor,  and  they  made  offences  against  that 

•  No  answer,  — but  see  Sermon  XIII.,  Second  Series. 
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code  all  in  all.  Pride  was  thonght  notliing  of,  —  not 
recltoned  as  sin,  —  but  if  a  man  was  a  coward  lie  was 
disgraced, 

Q.  How  in  this  instance  would  the  Christian  and  the 
man  of  the  world  be  at  issue  ? 

A.  If  a  man,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,  refused  to 
fight,  he  would  be  condemned  by  the  world,  and 
pointed  at. 

Q.  In  our  day,  what  is  the  worldly  spirit,  par  ex- 
celUnee  f 

A.  The  love  of  money,  the  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world ;  the  result  of  this  is,  in  trade,  false  maxims, 
worldly  ways  of  advancing,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Christian  spirit  of  justice  and  feir-dealing. 

Q.  Again,  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  Lon- 
don season  ? 

A.  The  love  of  pleasure,  —  frivolity,  —  money, — ■ 
love  of  waste  of  time,  &c.  Whatever  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  To 
render  homage  to  rank  and  wealth,  when  in  connection 
with  what  is  false  and  unworthy  and  mean.  Making 
these  worldly  distinctions  the  chief  ends  of  our  being, 
instead  of  renouncing  the  world,  when  it  is  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Q.  We  have  now  seen  what  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world  are ;  what  is  it  to  renounce  the  devil  ? 

A.  Sis  works  are  the  sins  of  our  higher  nature,  spir- 
itual offences,  —  such  as  envy,  pride,  anger,  malice. 
The  solitary  sins  are  those  of  the_;?esA,  and  of  the  devil. 
The  world's  spirit  does  not  recommend  envy,  or  intem- 
perance, or  sloth.  All  the  sins  which  attack  our  higher 
nature,  which  might  come  to  us  as  spirits,  if  we  had  no 
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bodies  at  ali,  and  which  assail  us  as  solitary  spirits,  are 
sins  of  the  devil. 

Q.  Distinguish  them  from  sina  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
world. 

A.  To  rebel  against  God ;  to  bow  down  to  wrong, 
They  appeal  to  our  pride,  to  our  ambition.  Our  Sav- 
iour's answer  was,  —  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  I  " 

In  the  estimation  of  the  world  these  are  not  con- 
demned. Pride  is  admired.  "We  are  most  ashamed  of 
confessing  our  meaner  sensua]  sins, — gluttony,  &c,,  &c., 
the  slavery  to  our  lower  passions.  When  we  yield  to 
them,  we  sink  to  a  level  with  the  brute;  but  when  we 
yield  to  the  sins  of  our  higher  nature,  we  are  then  on 
our  way  to  become  devils, — vitiating  that  whicli  should 
lead  to  the  highest  in  us. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  now  "  all  the  articles  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith."  How  many  creeds  are  there  in  the  Church 
of  England  ? 

A.  Three,  —  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  St. 
Athanasian. 

Q,  Why  is  a  correct  faith  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

A.  Because  what  we  believe  becomes  our  character, 
forms  part  of  us,  and  character  is  salvation  or  damna- 
tion ;  what  we  are,  that  is  our  heaven  or  our  hell.  Every 
sin  bears  its  own  punishment. 

Q.  If  I  doubt  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  for  in- 
stance, what  effect  wiU  that  have  on  my  character  ? 

A.  It  will  narrow  all  our  infinite  desires  to  a  span, 
and,  almost  inevitably,  the  passion  or  the  temptation  of 
the  moment  will  conquer.  It  is  true  it  did  not  affect 
the  Stoics  thus,  for  they  held  that  right  was  better  than 
wrong,  and  the  sacrifice  of  evil  inclinations  was  nobler 
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than  the  indulgence  of  them,  though  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  noblest  creed 
ever  made  out  by  human  beings  was  that  of  the  Stoics. 

Q.  From  our  creed,  what  sort  of  a  religion  is  Chris- 
tianity ? 

A.  An  historical  religion ;  it  deals  with  facts,  not 
feelings ;  it  stands  upon  facts.  These  things  have  been, 
Jesus  did  hve.     He  sutfered,  died,  rose  again  I 

Q.  What  do  you  learn  from  your  belief? 

A.  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Q.  What  notion  is  here  attached  to  th«  name  of  God  ? 

A.  That  He  is  '■'■  our  Father."  Homer  calls  Jupiter 
the  father  of  gods  and  men,  —  lie  meant  merely  creator. 

Q.  What  do  we  imply  in  the  word  Father  f 


Q.  What  is  there  between  the  father  and  the  chOd  ? 

A.  A  likeness  between  them. 

Q.  In  what  respect?     Not  in  form? 

A.  No ;  in  character.  Our  spiritual  relationship  to 
God  is  a  relation  of  likeness.  Anger,  love,  &c.  are  not 
different  in  Him  and  in  us.  They  are  the  same  in  kind 
in  Him  as  in  us,  but  in  Him  they  are  pure.  These  are 
words  not  perfectly  correct,  but  they  express  the  affinity 
between  us  and  God,  —  that  He  feels  like  us,  and  with 
us.  If  He  be  only  a  cold  absti'action,  there  can  be  no 
love,  devotion,  trust. 

Q.  What  more  is  implied  besides  community  of  like- 
ness? 

A.  That  His  love  extends  to  all. 
Q.  Are  any  shut  out  ? 

A.  Not  any. 

Q.  Whom  did  Ohrist  select  as  a  brother? 
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A.  A  Samaritan,  a  heretic,  an  alien,  a  foreigner. 

Q.  What  startled  the  Jews  most  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  ? 

A.  His  proving  to  them,  by  their  own  Scriptures, 
that  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  not  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only. 

Instances  brought  forward :  — 

Elijah  was  sent  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  she  being  a 
Gentile  ;  Eiisha  to  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

AH  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Jews.  Christ 
says,  "  In  long-past  times,  your  own  history  teaches  you 
what  I  have  come  to  proclaim,  that  thet/  are  God's  chil- 
dren." 

The  parental  character  so  manifested  to  the  Jews 
was  hateful  to  them.  We,  too,  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  reception  of  that  great  truth.  We  too  often  treat 
servants,  the  poor,  people  of  a  different  creed,  as  if  they 
were  not  of  the  same  fiesh  and  blood,  had  not  the  samo 
Father.  Realize  that  ihorovglily,  —  God  our  Father! 
"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  1" 


I  have  said  previously  that  Robertson's  care  of  his 
Confirmation  candidates  was  an  individual  care.  The 
following  letter,  brief  and  ephemeral  as  it  is,  will  yet 
show  how  that  watchfulness  was  supported  to  the  last, 
and  with  what  wise  though tfalness  he  endeavored  to 
seize  tlie  moment  of  quietude  in  a  girl's  existence,  that 
he  might  make  it  a  moment  of  heavenly  quietude,  and 
a  starting- place  from  whence  a  devoted  life  of  sacred 
peace  in  Christ  might  spring :  — 
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Mt  dear : 

I  wish  to  write  one  line  which  will  reach  you  the 
day  before  the  Confirmation,  partly  to  remind  you  that 
I  shall  be  with  you  all,  generally  and  individually,  on 
the  27th  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  partly  to  advise  you 
to  be  as  much  alone  as  possible  the  evening  before.  It 
is  a  valuable  opportunity  for  pausing  in  the  career  of 
life,  for  taking  breath  as  it  were  before  yon  begin  again, 
reviewing  the  past  and  considering  the  future.  A  few 
years  ago  and  you  were  not;  —  a  few  more,  and  on  this 
stage  of  life  you  will  be  no  more.  Much  has  been  done, 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  interval.  You  are  now 
at  the  outset  of  womanhood.  Woman's  duties,  woman's 
strange  and  mixed  destiny  of  suffering,  feeling,  and  deep 
life  is  beginning.  I  pray  that  it  may  end  as  vrisely  and 
beautifully  as  it  is  now,  I  trust,  beginning  purely  and 
gently.  May  God  give  you  earnestness  when  yon 
breathe  your  promise  on  Tuesday  next !  May  He 
strengthen  you  to  keep  it  through  all  life  with  unfalter- 
ing fidelity !  May  He  bless  you  now,  my  dear  young 
friend,  and  always  I 
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It  may  interest  some  to  read  the  inscriptions  placed 
on  Mr.  Robertson's  Tomb ;  on  the  Window  in  Brase- 
nose  College  Chapel ;  and  on  the  Bust  in  the  Bodleian. 

On  his  Tomb,  by  his  Congregation  and  Friends :  — 

M.  S. 

The  Reverend 

Pkedbbick  William  Eobf.rtson,  M.  A., 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 

Born  3rii  of  February,  1816; 

Died   15th  of  August,  1853. 

Honored  aa  a  Minister, 

Beloved  as  a  Man, 

He  awakened  the  holiest  feelings 

In  poor  and  rich,  in  ignorant  and  learned; 

Therefore  is  he  lamented. 

As  their  guide  and  comforter. 

By  many  who,  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood, 

And  in  gratefiil  remembrance. 

Have  erected  this  monument. 

Glory  to  the  Saviour,  who  was  his  all ! 

By  the  Working-men :  — 

To  THE  Rev.  P.  W.  Robertsov,M.  A., 

In  grateful  remembrance  of  his  sympathy, 

And  in  deep  sorrow  for  their  loss. 

The  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 

And  the  working-men  of  Brighton, 

Have  placed  this  medaEion 

On  their  benefactor's  tomb. 

A.D.  135S. 
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On   the   Memorial  Window  in   Brasenose  College 
Chapel :  — 

Fkederico  Gulielmo  Eobektson, 
AcADBMici  BT  Amici  a-d.  I3SI. 


Above,  on  a  Scroll :  — 
Te  Deum  i-audat  Prophet AB0M  latidabii.is 


On  the  Bust  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery :  — 
In  Memoriam  Frederici  Gdlielmi  Robertson, 

AiaiCI   PC  BO  ERE. 

Katus  1816. 
Obiit  1853. 


The  following   is  a  list  of  Subscribers   to  the  Me- 
luoria!  Window  in  Brasenose  College :  — 


The  lato  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K  G. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchestw,  D.  D. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  D.D. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  D.  D. 
The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  D.D. 
The    Bishop  of  Ch^tor  (Dr. 

Jacohson),  D,  D. 
The  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  D.D. 
The  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the 

Isles,  D.  D. 
The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  D.D., 

Brasenose  College. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  D.  D. 
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